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Preface 


TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This book was written during the years following the Second World War to 
meet the demand of young theologians, undergraduates as well as clergymen, 
for a theological Introduction to the Old Testament. It was first published 
in 1949, and in 1954 a second, enlarged edition came out. 

Soon after the appearance of the first edition, Prof. H. H. Rowley of 
Manchester and Prof. N. W. Porteous of Edinburgh were so kind as to sug¬ 
gest that the book should also be brought out in an English translation. The 
difficulties that arose held up the execution of this plan considerably, so that 
it was decided to await the publication of the second Dutch edition and to use 
that as the basis for the English translation. Unlike the German translation 
published last year, which was, in places, abridged and adapted to the specific 
needs of German theologians in the last few years, the English edition is a 
complete and exact rendering of the second Dutch edition, except for the 
bibliographies, where some less important Dutch titles were dropped and 
some recent works included. . 

The work distinguishes itself from most other Theologies in that its first 
part goes into the important theological problems with which the Old Testa¬ 
ment confronts the Christian theologian, and the second, material part at¬ 
tempts to answer, in terms of the Christian faith and with the aid of all the 
results made available by modern scholarship, the question of the meaning 
and value of the message of the Old Testament for the Christian theologian. 

I want to render my best thanks to Prof. H. H. Rowley and Prof. N. W. 
Porteous for the interest shown in this book, and especially to Prof. F. F. 
Bruce of Sheffield for his actual cooperation in reading through and revising 
the English text and the first proofs. 


Den Dolder, Holland 
February 1958 


TH. C. VRIEZEN 


TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The third Dutch edition (1966) of which this book is a translation was revised 
and partly rewritten for the following two reasons. The realisation that the 
central point of faith in the Old Testament testimonies, which was expounded 
in chapter VI, should now dominate the second part of the book (content of 
Old Testament Theology) more than in the last edition was the first reason. 
The second was that after the appearance of the former edition discussion 
concerning the character of Old Testament Theology revived so strongly, 



especially in Germany, that it was impossible to ignore either the discussion or 
die book that came so much to be the centre of the discussion, namely G. von 
Rad s Old Testament Theology. In the new edition, therefore, not only is the new 
literature considered, but a rewriting has also taken place which tries to stress 
more firmly the unity of the whole. 

This rewriting becomes apparent at the following points: in the first part 
(the prolegomena, chapters I-V) only a few additions are made, but two of 
these are rather extensive. They are: a criticism of the latest attempts to es¬ 
tablish the connection between Old and New Testaments (p P . 9 6ff.), and a 

paragraph devoted to the relation of contents between both Testaments (pp 

i04ff.). ^ 

The original second part (chapters VI-XI) has undergone an important 
transformation in form, since I have attempted to establish the ‘communion’ 
which is central to chapter VI as the centre of all the expositions. 

Because of this, ‘The intercourse between God and man’ which was chapter 
IX in the firet edition now follows directly after chapter VI. Materially this 
chapter, which is now chapter VII, has been revised because of special atten¬ 
tion paid to the questions of God’s self-revelation and the revelation through¬ 
out history (pp. i8aff.); several parts have been revised and rewritten (e.g. 
Ruach, pp. ai i ff.) and others added (The wise men, pp. a4aff., and The place 
of revelation, pp. 245 ff.). 

The community of God and its partners is considered fully in the new chap¬ 
ter VIII in four separate parts: i. Yahweh, the God of community (the former 
chapter VII: God); ii. The forms of this community, a practically new part in 
which its historical points, the amphictyony, the kingship, are given special 
attention; ui. The rules of community (formerly chapter X on Ethics); iv. Man 
m the community of God (nearly identical with the old chapter VIII). 

Finally, as m the first edition the last chapter (chapter XI), now chapter IX, 
discusses the expectations of the kingdom of God in Israel. 

Only selected corrections and additions to the literature published after 
1966 have been included in this edition. 

To conclude, I would like to express my thanks to the critics and readers 
whose kind interest very much encouraged me to continue working on this 
book; and especially once more to Mr.S.Neuijen, English master at the 
‘Baudartius Lyceum’ at Zutphen, who, after the work of translation some 
twelve years ago and in spite of his busy schedule, took upon himself the ex¬ 
acting task of this revision; and, last but not least, to the publishers Messrs, 
Veenman and their staff, for their sympathetic co-operation in the completion 
of the book. 


Den Dolder, Holland 
August 1969 


TH. C. VRIEZEN 
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A Theology of the Old Testament will have to be 
rewritten in each generation, for each has different 
needs and each will interpret the past in its own 
characteristic way. But it will have its inevitable poles 
around which all else turns. Over against each other 
are God and man, and all that lies between can be 
conceived as belonging to the Kingdom, the active 
kingly rule, of God. 

H. Wheeler Robinson 
Inspiration and Revelation in the 
Old Testament 



Parti INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 


The Christian Church and 
the Old Testament 


Historically and spiritually Christianity stands upon the shoulders of 
Judaism. Like St. Paul and almost all the authors of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Jesus Christ was an Israelite. He lived by the Hebrew holy 
Scriptures which were, for Him as well as for His disciples, the Word 
of God. During His life He drew the strength for His work from the 
sacred books of his people. When temptations assail Him, He drives 
the tempter away with words from the Torah (Deut.viii.3; vi.16; 
vi. 13; x. 20); at the hour of His death He prays in the words of Psalm 
xxii. He argues with the Jewish leaders on the meaning of the scrip¬ 
tures of the Old Testament, which both He and His spiritual opponents 
take as their starting-point. When it was apparently held against Him 
that He invalidated the law, He stated expressly that He would not 
give up one jot or tittle of it; He only wanted to reveal the law by word 
and action in all its fulness and gravity. 1 

Because of His spiritual understanding of the law He again and 
again contradicts the Judaic theology of His days derived from it 
(‘them of old time 5 , i.e. tradition, Matt.v; Mark vii), and even repeat¬ 
edly contradicts certain words of the law (Matt.v.38ff.; xix.iff.). 
Sometimes Christ used the traditional text freely, and in doing so He 
showed Himself superior to all bondage to the letter (in Luke iv. i8ff., 
Isa.lxi.2 is quoted without the words ‘the day of vengeance of our 

1 The best illustration from the Old Testament of the meaning of the word ‘to fulfil’ 
in Matt.v. 17 is 1Kings i. 14, where Nathan promises Bathsheba to fulfil her words 
when he goes to David. ‘To fulfil’ here means to give effect to her words by his action. 
See Gesenius, H.W.B, , on this text: to complete and confirm; LXX: 7rX7)poov, like 
Matt.v. 17. Cf. also Th.W., IV, pp. i053ff. (s.v. v6po<;), IV, p.872 (s.v. Mcoutnj^); 
H.N.Ridderbos, The Coming of the Kingdom , 1962, pp.294ff; A. A. van Ruler, De 
Vervullingder Wet, 1947, pp.327ff.; K. E. Skydsgaard in Th.L.Haitjema Festschrift, Sckrift 
en Kerb, 1953, p.8o, and Sc.J. Th . 1956. See on Jesus and the Law: H. Conzelmann, 
‘Jesus Christus’, R.G.G. IIP, pp.633ff; O.Bauemfeind, ‘Gesetz IV, im N.T.\ R.G.G, 
H 3 > PP-i5i7ff. 
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God’). He even dared to preach in a critical manner 1 and in this He 

1 This critical attitude does not spring from lack of belief in the Old Testament, but 
from a true understanding of the heart of the Old Testament message (the love of the 
Holy God as the only foundation of life) and from living by this message. On the at¬ 
titude of Jesus towards the Old Testament opinions differ widely among Old Testa¬ 
ment and New Testament scholars and dogmaticians. It is not surprising therefore 
that this view of Jesus’ critical attitude towards the law is contested both from right 
and left; so also the views we shall develop later on (pp.^f.), that Jesus rose above 
the Scriptures and that a critical attitude towards the Old Testament can be taken up 
in imitation of Christ, share the same fate. It is surprising, however, that the above 
should have been taken to mean that Jesus was ‘critical of the Bible’ in our sense of 
the word. A few words, therefore, in explanation. 

Two reasons are often adduced for denying the critical element in the preaching of 
Jesus: first, the dogmatic thesis that the Scriptures were as authoritative for Christ as 
for later Hebrew and Christian orthodoxy, and second, the a priori argument of the 
history of religion that the Old Testament was such an unassailable ‘coagulated Word 
of God’ in the Hebrew world of the first century that both Judaism and the early 
Christian Church could do nothing with it but interpret it (see the discussion between 
P.A.H.de Boer and Th.C.Vriezen in N.T.T, 1951, pp.2ff, and goff). Three things 
may be considered established facts: that at the beginning of the first century the 
canonical limits of the Old Testament were as yet by no means rigidly fixed (Diestel, 
Geschichte des A.T. , 1869, p. 10; G. Wildeboer, Het ontstaan van de Kanon des Ouden Ver- 
bonds t 1900, p.5), that in the Judaism of later days a great distinction was felt to 
exist between the three parts of the (later) canon (H. L. Strack and P.Billerbeck, 
Kommentarz. N.T IV, 1928, pp.433ff,), and, thirdly, that generally speaking a rather 
free use of the Bible existed in Judaism (cf. the way in which the Bible was employed 
in the Judean Rolls found recendy and the free use of the Biblical text in the Septua- 
gint and the Midrashim; on the latter see the conclusion of I.L.Seeligmann, ‘Vor- 
aussetzungen der MidraSexegese’, Suppl. V. T. I, 1953, p. 181. Judaism long kept an 
open mind with respect to the text, and, until circa a.d. 90, with respect tot the canon 
as such. An interesting example of the hesistant attitude towards the canonization of 
the Scriptures taken up by the orthodox Palestinian Jews (in later times) is to be 
found in the appreciation of Jesus Sirach in rabbinical circles. Cf. M. Haran, Problems 
of the Canonization of Scripture, Tarbiz, XXV, pp.245ff., who rightly observes that this 
canonization is the result of a process of evaluation taking place in Jewish devotion 
rather than a decision imposed from above. Fundamentally this is also true of the 
more extensive forms taken by the Christian canon, see p. 15 n. 5. 

The attitude of Jesus Christ and the early Christian Church (St. Paul), is different 
again: in spite of the fact that the Holy Scriptures are admitted to be the Word of God 
there is a strong sense of freedom, which springs from the certainty of speaking and 
acting under the guidance of the Spirit of God. Jesus, and later St. Paul, expressed 
ideas in which the critical element is unmistakable - besides the texts mentioned 
above we may also refer to St. Paul’s contesting the notion of law as a means of sal¬ 
vation (cf. the Epistle to the Galatians), to the latitude he allows in respect of the 
Sabbath (Rom.xiv), and his emphasis on Abraham’s faith over against the justifi¬ 
cation attained by the fulfilment of the law (Rom. iv). In this connection the negative 
datum that nowhere in the N.T. is mention made of Jesus offering sacrifices may be 
considered important. It is remarkable that Jewish scholars, who are on the one hand 
strongly inclined to bring out clearly the complete dependence of the N.T. of the 
O.T., do not express any doubt in respect of the peculiar and critical nature of certain 
elements in the work of Jesus (cf. J.Klausner, Jesus van Nazareth, E. Jud., XI, 
pp.7of.; M. Buber, Two Types of Faith, 1951, pp. 59 ^ 5 H.J.Schoeps, Aus fruhchrist- 
ticker Z e *t> 1950, pp.2i2ff.; Jesus und dasjudische Gesetz, pp.27iff.: Restitutio principii als 
kritisches Prinzip der Nova lex Jesu; H.J.Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Juden- 
christentums, 1949, pp. I45f., cf. also the book quoted by Schoeps in his Aus fruhchr. 
Zeit, p.273, Jesus and the law of Moses, by B.H.Branscomb, who supposes that Christ 
made no distinction between oral and written law but between the primary will of 
God and the secondary laws. 
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followed the ancient prophets (cf. Hosea’s criticism of Jacob in ch.xii). 
He also shows in other respects His spiritual independence of the law 
and especially of the verbalism of His theological, orthodox con¬ 
temporaries. He is Lord even of the sabbath day (Matt.xii.8) and as 
such He gives a new interpretation of the way in which this day should 
be celebrated. 1 As the Son of Man He knows that He is called to preach 
the Word of God with a new, more profoundly spiritual understand¬ 
ing, 2 and from the awareness of His messianic vocation He speaks as 
one greater than Moses. 3 That in doing so Jesus breaks away from 
tradition and sometimes even rises above the Holy Scriptures by no 
means signifies that those Scriptures had lost their value for Him. On 
the contrary: the word of the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms is His 
starting-point; in it He finds the Word of God, from it God speaks to 
Hun and His people. The authority of Holy Scripture was an incon¬ 
testable fact for Him, and yet He did not feel committed to its letter. 4 5 

The Jewish Christians at the beginning of the apostolic age also lived 
fully by the Old Testament, on which they drew to prove to the Jews 
the legality of Jesus’ activity and the fact that in Him the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecies were fulfilled. 

As a result of the missionary activity of the Church the critical ele¬ 
ment soon begins to come to the fore because Gentile Christian circles 
opposed the acceptance of various customs which were prescribed by 
the Old Testament but felt to be typically Jewish. In the earliest periods 
of the Church it is St. Paul, who, as the apostle of the Gentiles, under¬ 
stands these objections and subjects them to theological examination. 
He comes to the conclusion that the influence on the world of the 
preaching of Jesus Christ must not be curbed by these typically Jewish 
customs - however much they might be sanctified by the law, 3 and 


1 Cf. W.Rordorf, Der Sonntag, 1962, pp.7of. 

* From Christ’s preaching and from the preaching about Him there arose later the 
New Testament, which came to take its place beside the Old Testament and attained 
an authority equal to that of the O.T. Here the two aspects of the attitude of the early 
Christian Church towards the O.T. come out clearly. This development within the 
Christian Church would certainly have been impossible without fundamentally new 
starting-points at the time when this Church came into being. 

3 Cf. E. Kasemann, ‘Das Problem des historischen Jesus’, in his collection Exegetische 
Versuche tmd Besinnungen I, i960, pp.26off. 

4 On this relation cf. also C. Kuhl, Die Enistehung des A. T., 1953, pp.6ff.; on the prob¬ 
lem as a whole; G.Kittel, ‘Judentum und Christentum’, R.G.G., HR pp. 4 Q2ff. and 
now R.G.G. II 3 , pp. 15171. and III 3 , pp.633f. 

5 St. Paul’s solution of the problem of the relationship between the law and the 
revelation of God is that the lawwas ‘added* (cf. GaLiii. 19; Rom.v.20), in order to 
keep the congregation together and to prepare it for the coming of Christ (Gal.iii. 
r 5 -2 9 ; Rom.iv-vii). St. Paul takes up the same attitude towards the Mosaic 
revelation as the Jews towards the Prophets and the Writings (Strack-Billerbeck, op. 

435 )* fn his own way St. Paul has given a continuation of what H.J.Schoeps in 
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even though, in the period when Judaism had had to shake off pagan 
influences, they had been of very great importance and had therefore 
been recognized as commandments of God, 1 and been found acceptable 
as such. In imitation of Christ St. Paul recognized that there were 
commandments of God that were significant only in a certain age and a 
certain situation, as well as others that always remained valid because 
of their purely moral and religious character. The old Jewish Christian 
congregation, assembled at the apostolic convention of a.d. 48,followed 
him only reluctantly in this, admitting, at least that the external cultic 
demands of the Old Testament did not apply to the Gentile Christians. 
Only four commandments which were considered Noachian, i.e. given 
by God to Noah for all nations, were maintained (Acts xv). Such a 
decision is only conceivable when the idea of a canon in the later strict 
sense of the word either does not yet exist or has been broken down. It 
is the latter which is the case there, since it was a question of the pre¬ 
scriptions of the Torah , which were declared not to apply to Gentile 
Christians. 2 

This victory of St. Paul was one of the most important strides for¬ 
ward for Christianity; it gave the Church the opportunity of dis¬ 
sociating itself in practical life from those elements in the Old Testa- 


Aus frilhchristlicher called the ‘restitutio principii als kritisches Prinzip der Nova 
lexjesu*. 

Yet St. Paul (if we may reckon 2 Timothy among the Pauline Episdes; if not, thii 
applies to the early Christian Church) considered and recognized the Old Testament 
as the Holy Scripture (2 Tim. iii. 16), to which the qualification ‘theopneustic’, i.e. in¬ 
spired by God, is applicable (‘every passage from the Scriptures given by inspiration 
from God is also profitable for instruction*, on this translation cf. J.de Zwaan, Inlet- 
ding tot het N.T., 1942, p. 156). It should be borne in mind, however, that a canon in 
the sense of a definitely fixed list of writings in the Church was not yet known (the Old 
Testament canon had not yet been fixed; in the N.T., texts from apocryphal writings 
are still quoted as authoritative, cf. 1 Cor.ii.9; Jude I4ff.; 2 Tim.iii.8; Heb.xi.35ff.). 
Only the Torah was canonical in our sense of the word (and also the Prophets, 
cf. below n. 2). Cf. on the problem of the canonJ.de Zwaan, op. cit., pp. I48ff., and 
especially Fr. Horst’s excellent article, ‘Das A.T. als Heilige Schrift und als Kanon’, 
Th. BL , XI, 1932, pp.i6iff., W.Staerk, ‘Schrift- und Kanonbegriff der judischen 
Bibel*, Z* & Th., VI, 1929, pp. ioiff. and E.Dinkier, ‘Bibelautoritat und Bibelkritik*, 
Z . Th. K ’. 1950, pp.? 1 -?^ 

1 We might think here of the reserve with which the Sabbath-commandment is 
treated (Rom. 14) and of the origin of the Sunday, which developed on entirely novel 
grounds, see W.A.Rordorf, op. cit. # . 

* For the Jews the canon really consists of the Torah (Strack-Billerbeck, loc. at.); it 
is pre-existent and eternal, so that it will continue to exist in the age to come. God 
Himself studies the Law and so does the Messiah, see R.G.G.* II. ‘Gesetz’ III.pp. 
1515!!. and W.D. Davies, Tora in the Messianic Age and the Age to come , 1952. But in 
religious practice the second part of the canon (the prophetic books) was practically 
placed on a level with the Torah (see G. Gerleman, Sytioptic Studies in the O.T ., i 94 ^> 
pp.6ff., where it is proved, on the ground of linguistic differences in the texts, that the 
line of demarcation between canonical and less authoritative writings is drawn 
between the Prophets and the Writings); among the sects we find the same attitude, 
cf. R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O . T., II, 1913, p. 789 with regard 
to the Damascus Writing. 
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ment that were only of a temporary nature, thus enabling it to become 
a missionary and world-wide Church. The antithesis, called into ex¬ 
istence by the anti-Pauline Jewish Christians of the first centuries (the 
Nazarenes and the Ebionites), 1 is a most important, though only too 
often a much neglected testimony to this, though only little is known 
about these movements. 

For the Gentile Christian world from which the world-wide Church 
sprang, the preaching of the Gospel was and remained the central 
element, as the preaching of the risen and glorified Lord, Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of the world. The message of His life and work, as recorded 
m the Gospels, became the starting-point and foundation of faith and 
of life. The Old Testament, it is true, was also accepted as the Word of 
God and was recognized as canonical, but, in fact, as compared with 
the apostolic witness to Jesus Christ, it fell into the background (though 
psychologically rather than theologically).* In the Christian Church of 
the second century some (Marcion, for instance) even made a stand 
against the Old Testament; Marcion went so far in his criticism that he 
broke with the Church and had to be looked upon as a heretic.* 

In the catholic (i.e. universal, Gentile Christian) Church which 
sprang up all over the Graeco-Roman world, the Old Testament was 
upheld as the revelation of God all through this struggle and gained 
still greater authority, even if it could only be made acceptable to the 
Gentile Christians by typological and allegorical interpretations.* 

This attitude became of the greatest importance for the Church in 
her struggle against gnosticism, which gained a great deal of influence 
in the second century owing to its strongly syncretist character. The 
belief in God as the Creator of heaven and earth, so strongly pro¬ 
claimed throughout the Old Testament, was a strong support for 
Christian preaching. 

Owing to these various struggles the Church was compelled to es¬ 
tablish her own canon; in the process the sacred scriptures of the Old 
Testament were accepted,* and, besides, a number of writings were 


‘ S 3 e > e -S-> G -^£ ii S er >. Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte I, Das Alter turn', 193a, p. 71, and 
HJ.Schoeps, Theologte und Geschichte des Judenchristentums , 1949, pp. 1 lyff. 

2 7 *u G ^ eSt - W°- ^ ark thiS difference ma y be to point to the two oldest creeds, that 
of the Jewish- Chns tian congregation: Jesus Christ = Jesus is the Messiah, and that of 
the later Church: Christos Kurios = Christ is the Lord* 

3 A. von Hamack, Marcion , 1921 (2nd edition, 1924). 

! S ' e ° r D !V K0 °', e ’ De over " ame van *** 0 T '■ door de christelijke Kerk, Hilversum 1938; 
L.H.K.BIeeker, Hermeneutiek van het O.T., Haarlem I94 8, p.86ff. We should not 
for g et, however, that allegory was a generally accepted method of exegesis in those 
days (cf. Plylo of Alexandria for Jewish theology, and the interpretation of Homer in 
the classical world). On the history of exegesis see O.Procksch, Theologie des A T 

I 95°> pp*2in. 0 ** 

'In several ecclesiastical provinces the Old Testament canon of the Christian 
Church was more extensive than the Jewish canon of Jamnia, because a greater or 
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recognized that became the nucleus of the New Testament as the 
apostolic canon. In this way the Old and the New Testament were 
placed side by side as two canonical series and together they came to 
form the Bible. 1 In this way the original bond between the earliest 
Christian congregations and the Old Testament was done full justice, 
and the critical attitude towards the Old Testament, which had ex¬ 
isted from the earliest days, gradually fell into the background. 

In a way, however, there has always remained some tension in the 
World Church concerning the meaning of the Old Testament. 2 As we 
observed above, it had, since its origin, contained elements of varying 
degrees of canonicity; this was already evident to the Jews, and it was 
certainly no less apparent to the Christian Church. The fact that, for 
instance, neither the Song of Songs, nor Ecclesiastes nor Esther is 
quoted in the New Testament, did not remain unobserved. 3 The Early 
Church never reached complete agreement on the Old Testament 
canon, but resigned herself to the existence of different traditions. 

In fact, not until the struggle about the Bible at the time of the 
Reformation did this problem become the centre of interest, and even 
then it was not solved really. At the Council of Trent the Roman 
Catholic Church came to a decision by placing the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament on a level with the canonical books, 4 whereas 
the Churches of the Reformation fell back on the Jewish tradition and 
in various respects, including exegetical method, associated themselves 
more and more with Hebrew scholarship. The Reformers themselves 

smaller number that were considered of great spiritual value in the first half of the ist 
century A.D. but had not been accepted as canonical by the Jewish synod of Jamnia, 
were indeed accepted as sacred writings in the earliest Jewish-Christian and the later 
Graeco-Christian churches (the apocryphal books, as they came to be called after¬ 
wards). It is not always clear on what grounds certain books were accepted or re¬ 
jected. Generally speaking we may say that the early Church with her mostly more 
extensive canon preserved an older and less strict Jewish tradition prevailing before 
Jamnia. So the Church did follow the Jewish tradition but developed it in her own 
way. In various churches there arose different traditions concerning the extent of the 
Old Testament canon: sometimes we find a list of canonical books shorter than the 
Jewish canon (in which cases such books as Esther are omitted); mostly, however, we 
find a tendency to conform to the official Jewish canon (this would apply, for instance, 
to Hieronymus during his Bethlehem period). See A. C. Sundberg, The O, T. of the 
early Churchy 1964, pp. I2gff., andjepsen, R.G.G. 3 I, p.1125. 

1 See below p. 12 if. and the article by F. Horst mentioned abovejW.G.Kummei, 

‘Bibel’ II B, R.G.G. V, pp. 113^ „ , . f . , J 

2 Cf. e.g., the description of this in D.Lerch, Isaaks Opferung , chnsthch gedeutet, 1950, 

esp.pp. 112-115. . . 

3 Cf., for example, the criticism of Theodorus of Mopsuestia, who rejected several 
writings - Job, the Song of Songs, the Epistle of James and the headings of the Psalms 
- as being unhistorical (see, for example, P.J.Maan, ‘Alexandria en Antiochie , 
JV.T.T., V, p.206; L.Diestel, op. cit. t pp.i29ff.); on his exegetical method (literal 
sense and exact philological method) see R.Devreesse, ‘La m^thode ex£g6tique de 
Theodore de Mopsueste’, R.B. 1946, pp. 207-241. 

4 See p.15 n.5. 
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did not as yet go so far. In spite of the fact that he contrasted 1 the 
Old and the New Testament as Law and Gospel, Luther 2 sought the 
unity of the two Testaments in the revelation of Christ which he did 
find in the Old Testament: he could call Abraham and Moses Chris¬ 
tians. Though there were certain writings or parts of them within the 
Old Testament (as within the New) that he would, in fact, rather 
have removed from the canon 3 (especially the book of Esther, which 
‘judaized’ too much in his opinion) he accepted the canon of the Old 
Testament as a whole. The fact that he did not, as might be expected 
from his theological criticism, take up a directly critical attitude 4 may 
probably be accounted for partially by the stand the Reformation had 
taken up against the Roman Catholic Church with its Scriptural evi¬ 
dence. Luther’s work, at any rate, again demonstrates some of the 
tension that had existed in the Early Church with respect to the 
relationship between the two Testaments. In Calvin’s writings the 
ideas of Law and Gospel were not applied to the Old and the New 
Testament, and the connection between the two Testaments is con¬ 
sidered wholly organical. 5 In this way the historical point of view in 
the relationship between the Old Testament and the New Testament 
can be emphasized more strongly. In the Reformed Churches, unlike 
the Lutheran Church, the two Testaments were put entirely on a level. 
No wonder that this in its turn often led to a strongly typological or 
allegorical interpretation of the text. How the Song of Songs has 
suffered in the practice of Reformed preaching because of this tend¬ 
ency! 

In the second and subsequent generations of the Reformation a type 
of exegesis came into prominence that often reverted to rabbinical 
traditions (Buxtorf and others). As a result theologians clung more and 
more to the literal text. This fact and the controversy with Rome 
brought about an increasingly stringent conception of inspiration, 
resulting in the doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible, the canon and 
the text: the doctrine of the literal inspiration of the original text was 
even applied to the Hebrew vowel-signs. 

* Cf. E. Wolf, ‘Gesetz’ V, R.G.G* II, pp. i 5 23f. 

2 Gf. H.Bomkamm, Luther und das A.T., 1948, esp. pp. i58ff., but also G.Gloege, 
Mythologie und Judentum , 1952, p.42; H.J. Kraus, Geschkhte der hist.-krit. Erforschung 
des A.T., 1956, pp. 158*.; R.H.Bainton, ‘The Bible in the Reformation’, The Cam¬ 
bridge History of the Bible , 1963, pp. 1-37. 

3 On Luther and Esther also: H.Bardtke, Luther und das Buch Esther, 1964, from which 
it appears that Luther also had something positive to say of the book, whereas it 
seems Galvin never mentioned it and so ignored it. 

4 Cf. on this: E.Brunner, Revelation and Reason , Eng. Tr., 1947, pp.275f.; the same 
inconsistency is also found in Calvin’s works: Brunner, op* cit., p.275 n.6, and J.A. 
Cramer, De Heilige Schrift bij Calvijn, 1926. 

5 Though Calvin was also distinctly aware of the differences, cf. R.Bijlsma, Sckriftuur- 
lijk Schriftgezag 1959, pp. 35 8f * 



But at the same time when dogma had made the Bible (including 
the Old Testament) unassailable and placed it outside history, modern 
literary-historical and critical research sprang up with irresistible force 
in reaction to this attitude, and attempted to arrive at a factual under¬ 
standing of the Old Testament in the light of its own period of origin, 
starting from certain internal criteria. As one of the first attempts we 
must mention here Spinoza’s Theologico-Political Treatise . Accepting 
and applying this method carried with it the danger that the great 
spiritual message of the Old Testament was pushed into the back¬ 
ground because it was viewed from a purely cultural angle and repre¬ 
sented as a mere anthology of ancient Hebrew or ancient Israelite 
literature. Of course the Old Testament is all this, but we must 
recognize that it is a very special part of this literature, for it is neither 
more nor less than that part which was accepted both by the Jews and 
by the Christian Church as the Holy Scriptures, in which the Word of 
God spoken by the prophets had been recorded. 

In the last century this special character of the Old Testament was 
sometimes lost sight of completely, owing to the development referred 
to above. Even at that time objections were raised in various quarters 
against this negative interpretation, and since the 1920’s theologians 
have again begun to realize that there is another side to the question. 
There is one lesson which this critical period has taught us for good 
and all, viz. that the Old Testament really is an ancient oriental book 
and should be read as such. This is no small gain, for only in this way 
can it appeal to us as a truly human work. Such a human and histor¬ 
ical point of view may also lead to a better understanding of the special 
character of the Old Testament. It is true that many of the supposed 
results of the various schools of historical criticism and history of 
religion of the last century and the early years of this century will have 
to be abandoned, and that objections must be raised against a good 
many fundamental (evolutionist 1 ) ideas in the field of the philosophy 
of religion and of general philosophy, which often dominated this 
criticism. Yet we owe a great debt of gratitude to the leading men of 
this modern critical and scholarly Bible-research of the last two centu¬ 
ries for their application of philological method and the techniques of 
historical criticism to the study of the Old and the New Testament. In 
spite of its sometimes negative views it has been, and still is, invaluable 
for a new understanding of the Old Testament, not only in the field of 
literature and the history of religion, but also in that of historical 

1 See for example Pedersen’s criticism of the historical and critical research in Z-A- W, 
1931, pp. i6iff., under the title Die Aujfassung vom A.T .; although this does not apply 
to Wellhausen to such an extent as Pederson supposes, cf. R. Smend, ‘Universalismus 
und Partikularismus*, Ev. Th., 1962, pp. 169#., esp. I7sff., and L.Perlitt, Vatke und 
Wellhausen , BJ^AW 94, 1965. 
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theology. It will be impossible ever to abandon the method of histor¬ 
ical criticism. 

The negative criticism and (in certain circles) rejection of the Old 
Testament of the first half in this century 1 brought on another reac¬ 
tion : the revival of the study of Old Testament theology. In the period 
between the two world-wars the opposition against and the ensuing 
struggle about the Old Testament arose especially in the German¬ 
speaking countries, and led to a new awareness of the theological 
importance of the Old Testament to the Christian Church and of the 
necessity of a scholarly approach to this question. 

A Christian theology which clings to the revelatory character of the 
Gospel and recognizes Jesus Christ as its Lord cannot but maintain 
the revelatory character of the Old Testament, not only because He 
has accepted this Old Testament as revelation of God and because 
His preaching is inconceivable without the Old Testament message 
concerning God, but especially because Christ’s Messianic office 
cannot be confessed and maintained without the Old Testament. 

For the theologian who starts from the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ and who wants to read the Old Testament in a scholarly fashion, 
there are nowadays not only many difficulties but also many possi¬ 
bilities. On the one hand he must take seriously research in the fields 
of philology, archaeology, literature, history and the history of religion; 
on the other hand he must also take seriously the demand of theology 
to understand the Old Testament as the Christian Church has under¬ 
stood it from the beginning, as the Word of God. A critical examination 
of the text may be completely in agreement with this fundamental idea 
of the theological view of the Old Testament and it will often corrobo¬ 
rate this underlying idea; but the theologian must also be willing to 
do truly critical work, he must attempt to abandon all a priori thinking 
in his scholarly research; he must be willing to listen to the testimony 
of the Old Testament independently and with an open mind. If he 
does, he may be a witness of the encounter between man and God in 
Israel’s world and history. This critical research can help him to arrive 
at a truer understanding of the original message of God, by showing 
him how to distinguish between essential and peripheral, original and 
secondary elements. 2 It may help him to discover the fundamental 
spiritual effects of the encounter between God and man in Israel which 
remained a living and active influence until they were embodied anew 
in Jesus Christ. A critical study of the Old Testament will help us to 

1 We need only refer to Fr. Delitzsch , 1 Babel and Bible* fE.T., 1903, and his Die grosse 
Tauschungy and to the German Christians during the national-socialist period. 

2 Cf. now W. Zimmerli, ‘Die historisch-kritische Bibelwissenschaft und die Verkiin- 
digungsaufgabe der Kirche’, Ev. Th . 1963, pp. i7ff. 
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come into contact with men of like passions with ourselves, men who 
know that God has spoken to them, who have come to know Him in His 
holiness as the God who governs their lives, the life of their people and 
the future new world. For it is these people who have come to know 
Him and have heard His word, who bear testimony to Him. 

Scholarly research using the methods of historical criticism offers 
a chance of arriving at an integration of the two Testaments without 
forcing an apparent unity by false exegesis and spiritual imperialism. 1 

This integration cannot be attained without paying close attention 
to theological developments in Israel, not without venturing to make 
theological evaluations in the light of the Gospel. 

As in any study in the field of the humanities, it is inevitable that 
‘subjective’ judgments should creep in. 2 It will, therefore, take a long 
time for Christendom to reach full agreement in this domain. This 
does not, however, release us from the obligation of striving after this 
agreement with patience and faith. 


Some further literature: 

L. Diestel, Geschichte des A.T. , 1869. This very detailed and well-documented 

history of the Old Testament in the Christian Church we mention again 
here because of its almost classical importance. 

G. E. Phillips, The Old Testament in the World Church , 1941 (popular). 

E. G. Kraeling, The Old Testament since the Reformation , Lutterworth Library 
XLVII, 1955. 

H. J. Kraus, Geschichte der historisch-kritischen Erforschung des Alien Testaments von 

der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart, 1956. See also the critical notes on this 
ofW. Baumgartner, ‘Einealtt. Forschungsgeschichte’, Th.R. i959,pp. 93ff 
H.J. Kraus, ‘Zur Geschichte des Oberlieferungsbegriffs in der alttestament- 
lichen Wissenschaft*, Ev.Th. 1956, pp.37iff. 

S.Amsler, UAncien Testament dans VEglise, i960. 

The Cambridge History of the Bible , the West from the Reformation to the present 
day, ed. by S.L.Greenslade, 1963. 

G.H.Box, ‘The value and significance of the Old Testament in relation to 
the New’, in A. S. Peake, The People and the Book , 1925, pp.433ff. 

S. A. Cook, The Old Testament , A reinterpretation, 1936, ch. XII. 

W. F. Lofthouse, ‘The Old Testament and Christianity’, in H. Wheeler 
Robinson, Record and Revelation , 1938, pp.458ff. 

O. Procksch, Theologie des A.T., 1950, pp. 7ff, i9ff. 

P. Auvray et al ., UAncien Testament et les Ckritiens , 1951. 

M. Kahler, Jesus und das A.T., 1896. 

J.Hanel, Der Schriftbegrijf Jesu, 1919. 


1 See also D.Lerch, op. cit., p. 276; H.H.Rowley, The Unity of the Bible , 1953. 

2 We should keep in mind A. Kuenen’s comment regarding literary critical research, 
that there is always a subjective factor in historiography (see K.Budde, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen zur biblischen Wissenschaft von Dr. A, Kuerten, 1894, p.44). 
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J.Hempel, ‘Der synoptische Jesus und das A.T.’, £.A.W., 1938, pp. iff. 
C.H.Dodd, According to the Scriptures , 1952, pp.6ifF., The Bible of the Early 
Church. 

C.H.Dodd, The Authority of the Bible . 

G.Schrenk, ‘ypatpV, Th. W I, p.760. 

E.Hiihn, Die alttestamentL Citate und Reminiszenzen im N. T., 1900. 

A. Vis, Messianic Psalm-quotations in the New Testament , (Leiden thesis), 1936. 
N. P. Bratsiotis, ‘Das A.T. in der Griechisch-Orthodoxen Kirche*, Kyrios I, 
1906/61, pp.sgff. 
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CHAPTER II 


The historical character of the Old Testament 
revelation; fundamental and factual 
observations 


General observations 

This problem, which we have already touched upon, is the most 
difficult and the most disputed question of present-day theology 1 and 
must be dealt with in greater detail. 

There are two sides to the problem. On the one hand the Old Testa¬ 
ment was secularized and humanized (represented as the result of 
circumstance and psychological development) by an interpretation of 
the spiritual life of Israel rising from the study of the history of culture 
and religion. These views originated in the rationalism of the eight¬ 
eenth and following centuries, were corroborated by the evolutionism 
of the last century (strongly supported by the science of archaeology, 
which made available the literature of the Near East and made possible 
the comparative history of the religions of the Near East), and have 
since been worked out in greater detail by psychological research. In 
consequence the religion of Israel came to be considered purely as a 
product of the human mind and completely lost its character as a 
religion of revelation in the theological sense of the word. Moreover, 
the Old Testament, which was looked upon as the record of this 
religion, was stripped of all spiritual authority. 2 

On the other hand, because the nature of Christian theology is 
determined by the affirmation of the revelation of God in Israel, it 
asserted (and still asserts) the peculiar character of the Old Testament 
message. This is not merely meant in the sense of the phenomenology 
of religion, admitting that it has quite distinctive features of its own, 
or even that it is of the highest importance among many others. It 
means that the Old Testament is recognized fully as the testimony to 
the revelation of the living God. 3 In the Old Testament He reveals 
Himself by entering into an immediate relationship with Israel, His 

1 Cf., for instance, M.Noth, ‘Die Vergegenwartigung des A.T. in der Verktindigung’, 
Ev.Tk., 1952/3, pp.6ff. 

2 See Pedersen, loc. cit. 

3 Cf., Joh.de Groot en A.R.Hulst, Macht en Wil, 1952, pp. I3ff.; F.Horst, loc. cit. 
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people, as the God of Salvation, and, as such, as the Creator, Sustainer 
and Recreator of the world. In Jesus Christ, whom the New Testa¬ 
ment affirms to be the Way, the Truth and the Life, God proceeds 
with His work in Israel. The revelation of God in Jesus Christ is so 
closely linked with the prophetic testimony of the Old Testament, not 
only historically but also intrinsically and fundamentally, that when 
the Christian Church proclaims Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah 
she cannot do without the Old Testament revelation. 

This attitude could only result in a war to the death between theolo¬ 
gy and mere historicism, for the latter essentially denies that there is 
an element of revelation in the Old Testament testimony, and com¬ 
pletely humanizes Israelite religion. The refusal to reject this denial of 
God’s work in Israel would mean no less than the self-destruction of 
theology. 

Because of this struggle, however, the element of truth always 
implicit even in a ‘lie’ (for without this it could not even endure for a 
single day, let alone become a widely held theory) and also present in 
the historicizing process has, unfortunately, often been ignored by the 
theologians (at any rate by some schools of theology). Greatly to the 
detriment of theology, however, for this attitude forces the hand of 
theology and results in a tendency to make light of everything that 
comes from historicizing quarters, or even to ignore it completely, and 
to spiritualize certain passages in the Old Testament by allegorical or 
typological interpretation (as has again become customary in various 
sections of present-day dogmatic and exegetical theology). Some theo¬ 
logians, with extreme consistency, even go so far as to deny any his¬ 
torical development in the religion of Israel, though the Old Testament 
bears obvious traces of it. This persistent denial does not do honour to 
theology but leads to an attitude of anxious and one-sided resistance. 
As a result, the clarity of theological distinctions is sometimes obscured 
and the danger arises of the results of scientific, historical and phe¬ 
nomenological research being ignored and of theology withdrawing 
into an unassailable tradition or an essentially gnostic form of religion, 
so that it becomes a pseudo-science rather than knowledge ennobled 
by the Christian faith. 

If theology is to find a truly scholarly approach to the problem of 
revelation in the Old Testament it must not only consider the data 
provided by historical sources and fully accept th z facts that have been 
brought to light but also admit quite frankly the historical character 
of the history of Israel, and of the Old Testament which is rooted in 
this religion. It must admit unconditionally that there are various 
conceptions and presuppositions linking Israel’s religion in various 
ways with those of the ancient eastern world; a connection which also 
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makes itself felt in the Old Testament. We shall have to review thor¬ 
oughly the relationship between the ancient oriental religious world, 
the religion of Israel, and the Old Testament. If the problem is to be 
stated correctly, both the connections and the distinctions between 
them must be acknowledged. 1 

At times the ancient oriental world, the Israelite world and the 
Old Testament are interwoven and interlap, sometimes, however, 
there is a clear break. The relation between connection and contrast 
is, however, a fluid one, and cannot be expressed in a symbol that 
remains constant in every period and in every religious field: the 
historical element is of the utmost importance. The relation might be 
illustrated by the image of three rings, linked so that they may be put 
down in such a way as almost to cover each other or else so that they 
have only points of contact. Viewed from one angle the former may 
seem to be the case, from another angle the latter. 

First of all the religion of Israel and those of the surrounding ancient 
eastern world have a great deal in common 2 , so much, even, that we 
might try to make them overlap (which tempts some theologians to 
represent the religion of Israel as a particular kind of ancient eastern 
religion) but such attempts have never succeeded completely. The 
reason is that in the course of its history Israel has received from God 
experiences that are exclusively her own and that from the outset its 
particular moral and spiritual elements have left their mark upon this 
religion, a mark that has never disappeared. 3 

The relation between the religion of Israel and the Old Testament 
may be expressed in a similar though slightly different way. In Chap¬ 
ter III we shall go further into this matter, but we may here already 
state that the Old Testament is not merely a collection of ancient 
Israelite religious texts, but is the book of the religion of Israel as it was 
reformed in the period of the exile under the influence of the prophets 
whose critical insight was formed under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God in times of great distress. Here again there is on the one hand a 

1 See now also the notes of K. Koch in ‘Der Tod des Religionsstifters’, K. u. D. 1962, 
iooff., esp. pp. 103, ii2ff. 

* Nearly all ancient Eastern religious institutions are also found in Israel, and vice 
versa, even prophecy, which until recently was often claimed to be peculiar to Israel; 
see for instance F.M. Th.de Liagre Bohl, ‘Profetisme en Plaatsvervangend Lijden in 
Israel’, N.T.T. 1949/50, pp.8iff., 16 iff.; M.Noth, ‘History and the Word of God in 
the Old Testament’, in The Laws in the Pentateuch and other Essays, transl. by D.R. Ap- 
Thomas, 1966; W.von Soden, ‘Verkiindung des Gotteswillens durch prophetisches 
Wort in den altbabylonischen Briefen aus Mari’, Die Welt des Orients, 1950, pp. 397ff.; 
and A. Lods, ‘Une Tablette in&iite de Mari, int<£ressante pour 1 ’histoire ancienne du 
prophdtisme s^mitique’, in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy (T.H. Robinson Fest¬ 
schrift), 1950, pp. io3ff.; G. Westermann, Basic forms of Prophetic Speech , 1967; A. 
Malamat: New Documents, S. V. T. xv, 1965, 207#. 

®Cf. my The Religion of Ancient Israel, 1967, pp.22ff., 7 iff. 
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very close connection between the Old Testament and the religion of 
Israel, yet on the other hand the Old Testament can by no means be 
identified completely with this religion in its historical development. 

We may, therefore, call the Old Testament an oriental book, but 
only if we realize that this statement does not express the essential 
quality of the Old Testament. We may also call it an Israelite book, 
but again we must admit that this is not all there is to be said about it. 

After this brief survey of the connection between the three entities 
- the Old Testament, the religion of Israel and ancient Eastern civili¬ 
zation - and also of the complicated nature of this connection, we 
must now deal at greater length with the latter of these problems. 

Connection implies dependence, derivation, symbiosis, growth, but 
also resistance, antithesis, increasing tension, separation and the 
springing up of new forms. 

The growth of Israel’s religion is influenced by its contact with the 
ancient oriental civilized world; the development of universalism in 
the religion of Israel, also apparent in the Old Testament, is certainly 
to be associated with the fact that relations between Israel and the 
other peoples of the Near East were being extended in the days of 
David and Solomon, in the time of Isaiah this universalism was 
strengthened again by the appearance of the Assyrians. But this con¬ 
tact also brought with it the danger of syncretism, which we hear of so 
often in the period of the kings. It was the prophetic movement that 
opposed syncretism and splendidly assimilated and deepened univer¬ 
salism, so that, in fact, within the eastern world only the Old Testa¬ 
ment arrived at a truly religious universalism, and that only in some 
few utterances of some of the great prophets (see the last two chapters). 

This also proves that neither the borrowings from and contact with 
the ancient eastern world, nor the historical development of the 
Israelite religion are sufficient to account fully for the message of the 
Old Testament, but that there was another peculiar spiritual factor, 
which again and again interfered decisively in the life of Israel, and 
that it was this factor that gave the Old Testament to the world in its 
present form. 

We need not deny, therefore, either the connection between Israel 
or the Old Testament and the oriental world, or the importance of the 
cultural and political development of Israel to the range of ideas of the 
Old Testament, if only we are willing to admit that these are not the 
only factors in the origin of the Old Testament, and not even the most 
important factor. There was a spiritual force at work in all this, a force 
peculiar to Israel that always made its influence felt as a critical 
principle and was experienced in the communion with Yahweh through 
history and the operation of the spirit. Again and again this com- 
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munion proved decisive for Israel’s spiritual development and shone 
through the teaching of those who contributed to the shaping of Israel’s 
religion and the creation of the Old Testament. 

There is a spiritual growth from Moses (or Abraham) 1 to Deutero- 
Isaiah 2 , the last of the great prophets in whom the knowledge of God 
was deepened and broadened, with whom, in fact, Jesus Christ links up 
directly and to whom St. Paul goes back again and again in his 
Epistles. This progress of the knowledge of God from Abraham to 
Christ is expressed in the New Testament in such texts as Hebr.i. i; 
ii. 2 a, 3 a. So in the New Testament this continuous history of reve¬ 
lation is already presupposed 3 . 

As a result of the historical research of this century and the last our 
insight into this progress of revelation has increased and deepened. 
In reaction against ‘mere historicism’, which is not to be blindly 
accepted as a solution to all problems, theology must not, therefore, 
allow itself to shut its eyes to this renewal of Israel’s faith in God, 
ever-recurring in the history of the people. 4 If the history of revelation 
is acknowledged, theology will become aware of God’s coming into 
the world of Israel and have a ready ear for the testimony to this 
coming in the prophetic teaching of the Old Testament. The fact that 
the knowledge of God is a life-giving influence becomes clearer and 
clearer so that to an ever-growing extent God reveals Himself as the 
living God in His concern with the world of man. Like an artist who 

1 The present writer takes the historical line to begin with Moses, not because he 
denies the possibility of a pre-Mosaic revelation to Abraham, but because, in his 
opinion, a scholarly historical approach is possible to a certain extent with respect to 
Moses but not with respect to Abraham. See also p. 3gf. The apposite view is held by 
M. Noth, History of Israel, 1958, 3 1965 (cf. A. Alt, ‘The God of the Fathers’ in Essays 
on O.T. History and Religion , 1966), but against this see O.Eissfeldt, ‘Israel und seine 
Geschichte’, Th. L. 1951, 6, pp. 335 - 34 °; cf* also J.J.Stamm in Bi. Or ., 1953, 
p. 195a. On the history of the patriarchal period see now H.H. Rowley, ‘Recent dis¬ 
covery and the patriarchal age*, in The Servant of the Lord , 1952, pp. 27 iff., From Joseph 
to Joshua , 1950; Albright, From the Stone Age; R.T. O’Callaghan S.J., AramNaharaim, 
1948; Bohl, Das Zeitalter Abrahams, 1930; B.Gemser, Vragen rondom de patriarchenreligie, 
1958; Vriezen, The Religion, Ch.4. 

2 See Ch. Ill, pp.71, 7<>f. 

3 That this growth is not an evolution (cf. for instance also A.Bentzen in Hervormd 
Teologiese Studies, Pretoria, VII. 1950/1, p.7 n.2) will be dear to everybody; in the 
way along which God leads Israel there are various catastrophic breaks, and the 
only reason why this way leads upwards is that the Spirit of God again and again 
pressed new men into His service; see the quotation from G.W. Anderson, inf, p.44, 
n. 1. 

4 We should mention here Von Rad, who in his O.T.Theology discovers a dose 
relationship between history and faith in Israel. The point at issue here is, however, 
a quite different aspect of this relationship. Von Rad frowns upon the idea of a 
renewal of Israel’s faith taking place in history, but looks upon the different traditions 
as the vestigia Dei in history recognized by Israel. These do not lead to a renewal of 
the knowledge of God; in so far as such knowledge had sprung up it was destroyed by 
the prophets who proclaimed entirely new actions of God, whose fulfilment is known 
to God alone. 
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works on his intractable material with this chisel and a steady hand 
and who sees the image slowly take shape and emerge from the 
shapeless mass of stone, God has worked on the ‘image of God’ in 
mankind. In the Old Testament it emerges rather in the manner of 
some of Rodin’s sculptures where the work of art is still interfused with 
the material from which it has been created. In the New Testament the 
creation is completed and the conceptions that God has of and for 
man, stands out clearly in Jesus Christ, the man of God. 

The Bible shows us how through the history of Israel God has 
entered into the world as the Living God who seeks communion with 
man. Both the Old Testament and the New bear witness to this desire 
of God to reveal Himself further to His people. 

In this development two lines go together: one divine, the other 
human 1 ; man is initiated further and further into the knowledge of 
God and so he gains an ever more profound spiritual understanding 
of God, enabling him to speak of God in new terms and purer forms. 
The way in which God’s love is depicted becomes more subtle and 
more powerful; at first it is Israel as a people, then also Israel in its 
defection and sinfulness, and finally it is the man who is broken in 
spirit. Or, at first Yahweh, the God of Israel, is no more than the 
supreme ruler over the other gods, the nations, and nature; afterwards 
He is the Almighty and the only God - the other gods have paled before 
Him. The history of Israel’s syncretism, its religious decadence, politi¬ 
cal downfall, its contact with other peoples, etc., has in its variety 
contributed to a greater profundity; even in times of decadence, He 
created new life and a fierce, but purging opposition sprang up 
against ‘paganism’ in its naturalistic forms (vegetative as well as 
astral). This struggle made the prophets more conscious of the nature 
of the spiritual gifts Israel had received and thus it resulted in a 
knowledge of the Nature of God more clearly pronounced than before; 
formulations such as the deuteronomistic confession of the uniqueness 
of God (ch. vi) and of the demand to love with all one’s heart are 
cases in point. 

Although God reveals Himself to Moses as the exclusive (‘jealous’) 
God who is intimately concerned with Israel, who intervenes in its 
history, the God who is righteous and demands righteousness, the 
knowledge of God regarding these points of faith is deepened by the 
prophets under the guidance of the Spirit of God. 

Israel’s faith in God was never static and grew in the course of 
history under the constantly renewed leadership of the prophets. A 
spiritual understanding of God’s intentions as taught by Deutero- 

1 Cf., for instance, T.H.Robinson, Hebrew Myths, p. 194 in S.H.Hooke, Myth and 
Ritual, 1933; and A. Guillaume, Propkay and Divination, p.359. 
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Isaiah, viz. that God wants to use Israel to bring to the nations the 
knowledge of His Torah (ch. xlii) and that He wishes to be glorified 
by His servant in his suffering for the sake of sin (ch. liif.) was achieved 
only through exile and suffering. Jesus Christ came to fulfil this 
highest spiritual purpose of God with Israel, seen and depicted in 
visions by the prophets (Isa.liii), and thus He accomplished Israel’s 
task. He fully actualized God’s purpose with Israel and in doing this 
He fulfilled ‘the law and the prophets’ (Matt. v. 17). In His life, death 
and resurrection He fully actualized the revelation of God as it grew 
all through the Old Testament. Thus Jesus Christ is the end of God’s 
self-disclosure to Israel and at the same time He is the man through 
whom God made the world share in His redeeming work in Israel. 

Here the unity of the Old and the New Testament becomes evident. 
The New Testament is the confirmation and the crowning of the Old. 
They are essentially one, but this unity can be seen only when the 
revelation of God is admitted to be continuous and the existence of the 
line of historical development is recognized. Otherwise the danger 
arises of identifying Christ with the Torah and of failing to see how 
God patiently builds His temple of salvation; this would mean over¬ 
burdening the Old Testament and reading truths into it that are not 
really there, interpreting texts incorrectly, or even allowing the Old 
Testament to dominate the New. For in that case Jesus’ words on the 
love of one’s neighbour are explained in terms of Old Testament 
particularism, so that this text no longer applies absolutely to all those 
whom God places in our way, even our enemies, but is made to apply 
only to the brethren of the faith 1 ; and, as happened during the German 
occupation of the Netherlands some decades ago, Jael’s deed is re¬ 
presented as examplary for the relationship between a man and his 
enemy even in the contemporary Christian world, in spite of the fact 
that Jesus Christ strongly objected to arbitrary human judgment 
(Luke ix. 54). 

For that reason it is indispensable for our practical moral life as well 
as for a true understanding of the Christian faith in God that theology 
should be clearly conscious of the historical nature of the organic 
relationship between the Old and the New Testament and of the 
historical element in God’s revelation to Israel. But this is no less 
necessary for the understanding of the Bible itself, from a theological 
as well as from a spiritual or cultural and historical point of view. 

Some facts 

After this fundamental exposition we shall have to discuss the facts 
themselves in order to make it clear that they cannot but lead to the 
1 Cf., Van Ruler, De vervulling der wet, 1947, p.3t3- 
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thoughts developed in the preceding pages. Moreover, it is desirable 
to give some striking examples because otherwise the theological ex¬ 
position of the content of the Old Testament message would be over¬ 
burdened with historical facts 1 or it could be reproached for being 
biased in a rendering of the data based on the later prophetic teach¬ 
ing 2 . 

That the Old Testament is imbued with various general ancient 
eastern conceptions and even with so-called ‘primitive’ elements can¬ 
not and need not be denied or glossed over from a theological point of 
view, for the Old Testament is an ancient eastern book in the full sense 
of the word and possesses all kinds of qualities that are characteristic of 
its age. It is, however, most necessary to make a clear distinction 
between two elements: on the one hand, being burdened with ancient 
conceptions that have had their day, but on the other hand making 
use of certain ancient ideas, a habit attributable to the ‘imperialism of 
the Yahwistic mind’. 3 In the former case the ancient conceptions are 
taken quite seriously and received in the range of ideas of the authors 
themselves, in the latter these ways of thought, e.g. mythical images 
and reminiscences, are rather included for the sake of illustration or 
on aesthetic grounds. 4 The failure to make this distinction has often 
led to incorrect exegetical conclusions. 5 Many mythical conceptions 
lost their mythical character, 6 some others were preserved (the con¬ 
ception of chaos, cf. pp. 30, 329, 333). 7 * * 

Truly ancient oriental conceptions are found in the ideas concerning 

1 Sellin rightly divided his theology into two parts: the Israelitisch-Jiidische Religions - 
geschichte and the Theologie des A.T.; Procksch includes the history of religion in his 
Theologie, of which it forms the first section, and Eichrodt worked it into his Theologie . 
The latter method is not impossible, but lays rather much stress on the historical 
element. In this chapter I shall confine myself to indicating a few lines of develop¬ 
ment; in my opinion the historical development must be taken into account in a 
theology, but it should be elaborated in an independent history of religion, in its own 
context; see Ch. V. 

2 Cf., for instance for many other examples. Thesis V of Prof. M.A.Beek’s doc¬ 
torate thesis in 1935 (although this thesis no longer reflects his present views): ‘The 
attempts made to attain a summarizing “theology of the O.T.”, springing from an 
obvious reaction against historicism, is none the less premature and involves danger to 
scholarly historical research, in so far as it leads to a forced unity of the Old Testament 
ideas, which actually does not exist.* 

3 See for instance M.Noth, op. cit. ‘History and the Word* and B.S. Childs, Myth and 
Reality in the O.T., 1957. 

4 Cf., for instance, the remarks made righdy by Joh. Lindblom (The Servant Songs in 
Deutero-Isaiahy 1951, pp* 75 ^> io 4 ) about the symbolical character of the language of 
the Old Testament writers. 

s I have in mind, for instance, all sorts of ‘literal* interpretations of figurative expres¬ 
sions, given by Eerdmans in his commentary on the Psalms. 

6 See a.o. the book of Childs. 

7 Cf. further J.Hempel, Glaube, Mythos und Geschichte im A.T., Z.A.W., 1953, pp. 

i09fT. and B.J.van der Merwe, Pentateuchtradisies in die prediking van Deuterojesqja, 1955, 

pp.205ff. 
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the power of words. Here not only the words of God are considered to 
have power, but also the human word sworn in the name of God, such 
as curse and blessing. In the ‘Code of Holiness 5 (Lev.xix. 14) we read: 
‘Thou shalt not curse the deaf 5 . Behind these words lies a conception 
of the curse as an active power that cannot be undone by the deaf man 
because he is deaf; when Isaac gives his son Jacob the blessing due to 
the first-born, this word, once spoken, cannot be taken back; it remains 
effective and Esau can only receive a different blessing. 1 

Yet this does not mean that Yahweh is tied down to the word 
spoken by Him to such an extent that He could not withdraw it; on 
the contrary, Yahweh is greater than His own powerful word, com¬ 
pare for instance Isa.xvi. 13 and 2 Sam.xvi. 12. From this it appears 
that magic thought was fundamentally overcome by Israel by virtue 
of its faith in God (cf. Fensham, loc . cit., pp. 173 ff.). 

Belief in other magical forces is presupposed in the Old Testament 
again and again. Even if Israel is forbidden to have anything to do 
with magic, divination and the consultation of the dead, these things 
are accepted as real: we must keep in mind the stories of 1 Sam.xxviii 
and the Egyptian sorcerers who could also change staffs into snakes; 
the magic power of relics such as the bones of Elijah (2 Kings xiii. 21), 
etc. The belief in the activity of other gods and in the efficacy of 
sacrifices offered up to them is certainly connected with this, too, as is 
evident from the end of 2 Kings 3. 

It appears from Gen.i.2 and that Israel in its outlook on 

life (its world-picture need not be discussed here as it is wholly ancient 
and oriental) retained its connection with the ancient eastern world; 
here it becomes plain that Israel did not succeed in surmounting the 
difficulty of the conception of chaos. It is true that Israel placed the 
chaos before the existence of the world in a light other than that in 
which it was seen by the oriental peoples who attributed divine power 
to it and looked upon it as a power opposed to the deity, whereas Israel 
only saw the chaos as mere material existence before the creation. Yet 
Israel did not arrive at a complete theoretical abandonment of the 
conception of chaos. This is true even of the comparatively late 
account of the Creation in Gen.i, for though the Creation narrative is 
meant to teach the creation of the world by the word of God alone, in 
reality the activity of this word is at least as much regulating as 
creative in character; in other words, a material substratum of the 
world is presupposed before God speaks His creative word. So difficult 

1 Cf., S.Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien I and V; Pedersen, Israel I-II, pp.41 iff.; J.Hem- 
pel, ‘Die israelitischen Anschauungen von Segen und Fluch’, £.D.M.G. 1925, pp. 
4off., now also Apoxysmata, 1961, pp.3off; F.Horst, ‘Segen und Segenhandlungen in 
derBibel,* Ev. Th. 1947, pp.23ff.; F.C. Fensham, ‘Curses and Maledictions*, Z.A.W. 
1963, pp. I55ff. 
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it was the Israelite mind to abandon the ancient eastern conceptions 
and to come to an absolutely new structure of its outlook on life 1 ; not 
until the later apocryphal books and the New Testament is the creation 
considered entirely as God’s work and the last remnant of the idea of 
primordial material existence abandoned. 2 

In the idea of sin, too, the continued existence of the typical ancient 
oriental dynamistic conception is evident. 3 Although on the one hand 
the consciousness of sin is spiritual in nature in the Old Testament, as 
appears from the terminology (sin is either an error or wrongness or 
defect), and although sin and guilt are looked upon as closely con¬ 
nected, yet on the other hand a connection is perceived again and 
again between sin and uncleanness (whether ceremonial uncleanness 
or the uncleanness of disease, etc.), evident from the purification laws 
(e.g. Lev.xiiff.), which declare a woman after childbirth, a leper, and 
even the ‘leprous’ house unclean, and demand a sin-offering, with or 
without a guilt-offering for all these cases. At such a sacrifice ritual 
acts are performed which take away the sin of uncleanness (though of 
as material): one of two birds is killed while the other is sent away 
laden with sin. The clearest example is that even a house - a material 
object - may be purged (Lev.xiv.49ff.). Behind the laws concerning 
food and purification there lie, therefore, all kinds of notions about 
sin which show that the word ‘sin’ does not always denote a spiritual 
and moral conception but that it may also mean something like 
‘contagion’. 

Connected with this is also the nature of the act of purification 
accomplished by guilt-offerings and sin-offerings; the term ‘redemp¬ 
tion’ used in this connection is often to some extent dynamistic in 
character. The ritual has preserved these very ancient notions, and 
this is not surprising when we consider that ritual acts may remain 
unchanged for centuries even when the spiritual conceptions that were 
formerly connected with them change. It is, therefore, by no means 
certain that in the period when these ritual texts were adopted or 
made canonical the same primitive conceptions prevailed as the texts 
themselves indicate if they are read literally or explained with the help 
of etymology. 4 

These survivals in the religion of Israel must not, however, be under¬ 
estimated; for they were preserved in the sacred writings of the Torah 
itself which were compiled so critically, and thus they could exert a 

1 In Greek philosophy a parallel phenomenon presents itself where a ‘primitive* dy¬ 
namism survived a long time in the hylozoism of the earliest natural philosophy. 

2 Cf. now H.Junker, ‘Die theologische Behandlung der Ghaosvorstellung* (Melanges 
bibliques en Vhonneur de A. Robert), 1957, pp.27ff. 

3 See now ‘Siinde und Schuld im A.T.*, R.G.G . 3 , VI, pp.47gff. 

4 See for example p. 267C on reach nickoach . 
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great influence for centuries. The teaching of the prophets or of Jesus 
Christ Himself about sin, e.g. concerning cleanness and uncleanness, 
which are confirmed in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, are no less than revolutionary in comparison with the con¬ 
ceptions of the ancient Israelite cultic-ritualistic range of ideas. It is 
necessary to enter into this range of ideas in order to understand the 
tremendous importance of the prophetic teaching which made the 
knowledge of God, the humble walking in God’s ways, love and right¬ 
eousness the central religious demands and repeatedly opposed them 
to cultic purification and redemption. 

Two important problems will be discussed at greater length, viz. the 
problem of monotheism *, i.e. the relation between God and gods, and 
the place of the cult in the Old Testament 

The first problem has been raised over and over again, and will be 
referred to repeatedly in this book. It offers an excellent illustration 
of what has been discussed above and is important for a correct 
understanding of the conception of God in Israel. 

The question ‘can the Israelite belief in God be called monotheistic’ 
does not lend itself to a direct answer; it leads neither to a simple ‘no’ 
nor to a wholehearted ‘yes’. As far as can be concluded from the texts, 
Moses did not teach monotheism from the outset for he did not give 
Israel a conception of God but something else: he proclaimed Yahweh 
as the God who saves Israel by His intervention in history, as the 
Living God who as such transcends the nations and the forces of nature, 
the God who attaches Israel to Himself and therefore demands the 
exclusive worship of Israel. In other words, he proclaimed Yahweh as 
the God of Israel’s salvation, thus bringing to the fore another element 
than His uniqueness, an element which, once accepted, could not but 
lead to the acceptance of Yahweh’s absoluteness. For that reason 
monotheism is the most adequate form in which Israel’s faith could 
express the nature of God in later times, when Israel reached the 
stage of independent theological thought. Yahweh, God of Salvation, 
is proclaimed to be unique and exclusive (‘I Yahweh, thy God, am a 
jealous God’) and under the guidance of the prophets in the struggle 
against Baalism this confession led to the belief that there was only 

1 See beside the still important book of W. W. Grafen Bandissin, Studien zur Religions - 
geschichte 1 ,1876, pp.47ff., esp. 146!!*. (Die Anschauung des A.T. von den Gottem des 
Heidentums) for instance W.F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity*, 1946, pp. 
196ff.; B.Balscheit, Alter und Aufkommen des Monotheismus, 1938; B. D. Eerdmans, The 
Religion of Israel , 1947, pp. iogff.; ‘On the road to Monotheism’, O.T.S., I, pp. iosff.; 
G. E. Wright, The O. T. against its environment , 1950, pp. 3off.; E. Fascher, ‘Gott und die, 
Gotter’, Th. L. Z- 1956, pp.279ff.; H. H.Rowley, ‘Moses and Monotheism’. £.< 4 . W. 
1957, pp. iff. (now also in: From Moses tot Qumran, 1963, pp.35ff.). 
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one God, so that Yahweh was acknowledged as God kat* exochen. Thus 
centuries of spiritual struggle led to an absolute theoretical mono¬ 
theism. It is impossible to give a detailed account of the stages of this 
development; we can only indicate some salient points. In doing so, 
we should, however, bear in mind that there is no simple line con¬ 
necting these points, as they are not equally important: a word from 
the Decalogue, spoken by God Himself is, after all, of greater im¬ 
portance than the testimony of a soldier such as we find in i Sam. 
xxvi. 19. 

For the earliest period the opening words of the Decalogues are the 
determining factor; the Decalogues, ‘cubic’ as well as ‘ethical’, always 
start with the demand that Israel shall have no other gods beside 
Yahweh. This does not mean that there are no other gods anywhere, 
for here mono-Yahwism is demanded of Israel. In the Psalms we read, 
for instance, that God has come among the ’elohim to judge them and 
that He has passed sentence of death on them (Ps.lxxxii) and that the 
bene ha-elohim are called upon to praise Yahweh (Ps. xxix. 1; cf. also 
Ps. lxxxix. 7). 

In the remarkable story of Gen. vi, which strikes us as rather mytho¬ 
logical, it is said that the bene-ha-elohim came in unto the daughters of 
men. 1 In Judges xi.24 the view is ascribed to Jephthah that Chemosh 
gave the country to the Moabites (cf. also vi. 10). In stories dating 
from the period of the kings we find such texts as 1 Sam. xxvi. 19 and 
the closing verses of 2 Kings iii, where the existence of gods of other 
nations is presumed. 2 In Levit.xxiv. 15 we find a general condem¬ 
nation of the practice of cursing a god. In spite of the tendency of 
Yahwism towards monotheism, a tendency that had existed from 
early times, Israel experienced great difficulty in freeing its conception 
of life from ideas reminiscent of the surrounding polytheistic religions. 

As far as ancient Israel is concerned two things may be regarded as 
incontestable facts: that Yahweh is the God, whose divine power 
manifests itself in the history of Israel, and also that Yahweh is the 
supreme God. This does not mean, however, that He stands at the head 
of a pantheon like Re in Egypt, El in Canaan-Phoenicia and Marduk 
in Babylonia, etc., for beside these gods stand other independent 

1 It is unlikely that the *elohim of Exod.xxi.6 should be looked upon as household 
gods (as is maintained for instance by Eerdmans cf. A. T.Studien, III, 1910, p. 128, 
and by G.Beer, ‘Exodus’, in H. A.T ., 1939, p. 104) and may be put on a level with the 
terafim and with tutelary images (cf. 1 Sam.xix; Hos. iii). Perhaps we must rather take 
the word to refer to Israel’s God or to a temple dedicated to Him; so Dillmann, 
Bohl (T.en U .), M.David (O.T.S. V, 1948, pp.66-7.) and H. A.Brongers (N.T.T., 
3, i 948/9, pp.32 i ff.). 

2 On Deut.xxxii.8£ (LXX) see G.F. Moore, Judaism , I, pp.226-7.; the Masoretic 
text may quite easily be maintained here, for the number of Israel’s sons is 70 (Exod. 
i-15)- 
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divine figures, mentioned by name, whereas Yahweh is surrounded by 
5 elohim , who are not mentioned by name and who may probably be 
looked upon as some kind of angelic host. 1 The uniqueness of Yahweh, 
is therefore, even in ancient times, something essentially different even 
from the uniqueness of Aton in the religion of Ikhnaton; Israelite 
mono-Yahwism must not be put on a level with the mono-Atonism of 
that particular Egyptian period. 2 

Strictly speaking, there is nothing more than mono-Yahwism in 
ancient Israel; yet the term monotheism, applied to this strict exclusive 
Yahweh-religion, is not to be rejected entirely from a theological and 
religio-historical point of view. In any case it is already monotheism 
rather than polytheism; the latter term, for which many people have a 
predilection, in many instances misrepresents the Biblical testimony. 
Mono-Yahwism is potential monotheism; the latter is not a chance 
result of mono-Yahwism, even though it is not until the days of the 
prophets that it can be shown to exist in a strict form. 3 The first clear 
pronouncement is probably to be found in i Kings xviii. 39: Yahweh ku 
ha-elohim, Yahweh is God. 4 

The step from mono-Yahwism to monotheism is one rather of 
speculative theology than of essentially religious character, for this 
determination of Yahweh’s nature has not brought about any change 
in Yahweh Himself. It is a question of becoming aware of and thinking 
out in theory the principles of faith that had been the starting-point 
from the outset. In the first period of its existence Israel, as a small 
group of tribes, came into contact only with the world immediately 
surrounding it, so that problems of a cosmic or universalistic nature 
hardly came to the fore. Already in the Song of Deborah Yahweh is 
the cosmic ruler, even if He is said to dwell on Mount Sinai 5 . His ‘range 
of action* extends as far as Canaan, and even as far as the stars: He 

1 We may note that any supernatural being may be called * elohim , even, for instance, 
the spirit of the dead Samuel in iSam.xxviii; we should, therefore, be careful in 
using this term and not too lightly assume the existence of polytheism on the evidence 
of this expression. 

2 Cf., for example W. A. Irwin in The intellectual adventure of ancient man, Chicago 1946, 
p. 225; ‘Whatever one is to say of the still unsolved problem of Akhnaton’s alleged 
monotheism, it was at the best quite different from and inferior to Israel’s*. Even if 
one should connect Moses with this Egyptian heresy it would be necessary to con¬ 
clude ‘that he thus brought into being a new thing in human history*. See now S. 
Morenz, Agyptische Religion , i960, pp. 154!!. In comparison with this the conception 
which a scholar like S. Freud arrived at in Moses and Monotheism , Eng. trans., 1939, 
pp. 34ff., is most superficial. 

3 See also G.W. Anderson, ‘Hebrew Religion*, in The O.T. and modem Study , 1951, 
pp. 287ff., where we also find the most important recent literature discussed. 

4 So O.Procksch, Theologie , 443. 

5 It is doubtful to what extent Mount Sinai as ‘God’s holy Mountain* is already 
mythical in character in ancient Israel, so that a geographical explanation of the 
so-called ‘volcanic* traits in the account of the theophany of Exod.xix must be con¬ 
sidered incorrect. 
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makes the stars in their courses fight for Israel (Judges v. 20). Even the 
ancient song from the Book of the Just (Joshua x. 12 f.), according to 
which the sun and the moon stood still at Joshua’s command, points 
in the same cosmic direction. For Israel’s faith the exclusiveness of 
Yahweh implies His cosmic majesty. Although the doctrine of creation 
is only found in Israel at a rather late date, it was already implicit (and 
probably not only potentially) in Israel’s conception of God. The later 
fundamental monotheism is therefore a deepening and a purification of 
the Israelite faith in God, but it is not something essentially new. 
Hence the term monotheism as a general description of the religion of 
Israel need not be rejected provided that we do not lose sight of the 
historical development. Certain terms must be interpreted somewhat 
liberally; otherwise the Old Testament and the religion of Israel 
would require a whole terminology of their own. 

Generally speaking the application of current theological termi¬ 
nology to the Old Testament is a difficult matter. Take, for example, 
the idea of‘eschatology’. 1 This also is indispensable in connection with 
the messianic expectations and the hopes of the future in Israel. Yet 
it presents difficulties, for the older Israelite eschatology is different 
in character from that of the beginning of the Christian era. Not until 
the latest period, in the apocalyptic writings, did Israel have an 
eschatological conception such as is presupposed in the New Testament 
where the future world is looked upon as a cosmically changed world. 
In the Old Testament no distinction is made between the ‘olam habba ’ 
and ‘olam hazzek (cf. p. 454); everything takes place on this earth, in¬ 
cluding the renewal of the people, and even the restoration of the 
world of paradise; peace among the animals and paradisaic fertility 
are seen as new conditions on this earth. 

The second point we have to deal with is the important changes in 
the domain of the cult. That objections were raised by the prophets 
to the sacrificial cult as a redemptive ritual is a matter of common 
knowledge. For the greater part this is clearly connected with the 
prevalence of the notion, so obvious in cultic ritual, that it works ex 
opere operato . 2 The prophets oppose this sacrificial ritual with all their 
might, demanding that Israel shall live truly by God’s Covenant, 
spiritually as well as morally. This demand is also characteristic not 
only of the later Biblical prophets, for it is already made in the stories 

1 On this see e.g. J. Lindblom, The Servant Songs, 1951, Ch.vf.; my ‘Prophecy and 
Eschatology’, 5 . 7 . 7 *., I, 1953, and S.Herrmann: Die prophetischen Heilserwartungen 
imA.T', 1965. 

2 Cf., the article by Dr.G.C.Berkouwer, ‘Ex opere operato’ in G. Th . T., 1953, pp. 
78ff., 93ff. - The term is used here in a phenomenological, not in a dogmatical sense 
and has, therefore, a more general meaning. 
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of Samuel (i Sam.xiii;xv; cf. Prov.xxi.3), and hence it represents a 
fairly ancient and rather widely diffused idea. Some prophets go even 
further by denying that the sacrifices belonged historically to the 
earliest Yahwism (Amos v.25; Jer.vii.22; Isa.xliii.23; cf. also Ps.l 
and li). 

How matters stood with the sacrificial cult in the days of Moses 
cannot be stated with any certainty. What we can do, however, is to 
point out a few elements in the historical writings; the Yahwist presup¬ 
poses in the times of Abraham a cult at an altar, but this is apparently 
used especially for ‘o/aA-ofFerings as sacrifices in honour of Yahweh; 
the author of the primitive stories presumes that the first men already 
had a cult (Gen.iv) with burnt-offerings; in other words, religion 
was inconceivable without offerings. In the ancient stories the idea of 
atonement is not predominant; of the oldest ritual only the Passover 
offering is to be understood in this sense (at least as a purifying defen¬ 
sive rite). The ancient laws also demand (Exod. xxiii, xxxiv) that people 
shall not come to Yahweh empty-handed at a feast; they should then 
offer up their first-fruits. Moreover, we may also consider it an estab¬ 
lished fact that during the period of the genesis of the people the 
sacrificial ritual was very sober: the oldest sanctuary is the ark with 
the tables of the Law, which indicates that the central cultic object was 
not primarily the place where sacrifices were offered up and blood was 
shed. So also the earth altar, required in the oldest laws (Exod.xx), 
while the stonealtar is forbidden, makes it likely that the altars were of 
occasional rather than central importance; the opposition to the 
building of the temple in the age of David and Solomon points the 
same way. This opposition is not to be taken as primarily sociological 
in character, as though Israel’s God were originally a desert-god or 
migration-god, not bound to any particular place (cf. Buber), but 
presumes above all a peculiar spiritual atmosphere: God is the Omni¬ 
potent God who reveals Himself wherever He wishes and orders an 
altar to be built there (Gen.xii.7; Exod.xx.24). 1 

Taking everything into consideration (especially the fact that from 
the development of the feasts it becomes quite clear that after the 
occupation of Canaan the number of feasts was supplemented by 
harvest festivals, as well as the fact that the sacrificial terminology in 
particular proves to be closely connected with the general Semitic 
terminology) 2 , the safest course is not to reject the idea of sacrifice 

1 On the cult in Israel see further R.de Vaux, Les Institutions de VAnden Testament II, 
i960, pp.8gff., H.Ringgren, Israelite Religion 1966 ,1 3c and II 8 and my The Religion , 
pp.piff., i48ff., i73ff., i82ff. 

2 R.Dussaud, Les origines canaiennes du sacrifice Israelite , 1921, pointed out the connec¬ 
tion between Punic-Phoenician and Hebrew sacrificial terminology. From the Ras 
Shamra material J. Gray infers that the differences are more striking than the simila- 
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entirely in the early stages of the Israelite religion, but to consider it 
as very restricted in scope. In any case, as we observed in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, the idea of the expiatory sacrifice was originally bound up 
with the Passover offering even in pre-Mosaic times 1 ; the selem- offer¬ 
ings (sacral offering meals) belong, in their connection with the idea of 
the Covenant, entirely to the Israelite atmosphere (though they are 
also common Southern Semitic in nature), and the ‘olah (burnt offer¬ 
ing) is universal (as is also the rite of the expiatory offering). 2 So, 
though it cannot be denied that ancient Israel had several forms of 
sacrifice, a complete reconstruction of the oldest phases of worship is 
impossible. Nor is it possible to distinguish clearly between the com¬ 
mon Semitic element, and the patriarchal, Mosaic and more recent 
contributions of the sacrificial cult of Israel. 3 Because the Old Testa¬ 
ment sacrificial texts as they have been handed down to us are recent, 
the whole of the cultic laws as it has reached us lies too much on one 
plane, and for that reason it is very difficult to see these things in a 
historical perspective. 

But, although sacrifices in various forms were not unknown of old, 
the sacrificial rites flourished and expanded greatly in Canaan sifter the 
Israelite invasion of the country, because under the influence of the 
Canaanite world new festivals began to be celebrated, including all 
sorts of minchah 4 , ‘olah and &fem-offerings; at the same time the corpo¬ 
rate and individual rites of the expiatory offering became of ever in¬ 
creasing importance in the spiritual life of Israel after the rise (and the 
taking over) of temples , especially that in Jerusalem, with a official 
priesthood. 

If this view of the development of the cult is correct, it provides a 
historical justification of the opposition of Amos and Jeremiah and of 
their remarks that all these offerings were originally not demanded by 
Yahweh. 

The . cult as such may be considered an integral part of the religion 

rit'^s (J.Gray, ‘Cultic Affinities between Israel and Ras Shamra*, £.A.W,, 1949/50, 
pp.207ff).). Th. Gaster in Melanges Syriens, II, 1939, pp.577ff. emphasizes the affini¬ 
ties between the Ugaritic, Hebrew, and Southern Arabic material whereas the con¬ 
nection between the Hebrew and the Assyro-Babylonian material is not nearly so 
strong. 

1 The Paschal-sacrifice is a sacral repast as well as an act of purification; it is not only 
Mem but also chattat (see below pp. 264^), cf. G.Beer, Exodus, 1939, pp.62ff., and 
also especially the report of Nilus (c.400), see H.Junker, Prophet und Seher in Israel , 
1927, pp.96ff. 

2 On 'olah and zebach see W.B. Stevenson in the Bertholet-Festsckrift, 1950; cf. now 
N.H.Snaith, Sacrifices in the O.T., V.T., VII, 1957, pp.3o8ff. 

3 L. Kohler, Old Testament Theology , 1957, § 52, considers the cult a piece of ethnic 
life, adopted by Israel from heathendom and only modified to a certain extent by 
Yahwism. 

4 i.e. gift, in olden times used to denote all offerings, in Leviticus only to denote un¬ 
bloody offerings. 
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of Israel, but its scope and character varied widely in the various 
periods. For example, the Passover was originally celebrated in the 
family circle and not at the sanctuaries; the other festivals arose in 
Canaan; a previously unknown New-Year festival (which was practi¬ 
cally completely rejected after the exile) rose to great importance 
during the Age of the Kings, etc. If the development of the life of the 
tribe and the people must be thought of as having taken place round a 
communal central sanctuary (amphictyony), a theory developed by M. 
Noth 1 , the cult must have formed an integral part of the whole life of 
the people from the very beginning. The rise of the sanctuaries, caused 
at first by the taking over of existing rural cultic places, afterwards by 
the foundation of the royal temple at Jerusalem (which eventually, as 
a result of the Deuteronomic reformation, became the exclusive state 
sanctuary), brought with it revivals in the domain of the public cult. 
These revivals often entailed great dangers (especially the custom of 
sacrificing at the rural sanctuaries), as they promoted syncretism and 
made the cult more and more ritualistic instead of maintaining it as a 
cult of the family and the individual. This was also the unintentional 
result of the Deuteronomic concentration of sacrificial worship at the 
temple in Jerusalem, although that concentration in itself was only 
intended as a bulwark against syncretism and should be taken as a 
restriction rather than an extension of the idea of sacrifice. But after the 
exile and the restoration of the temple the cult was emphasized strongly 
and in this way ritualism was unintentionally promoted. For then the 
priest came to dominate religious life entirely; the holiness of the 
people was enhanced by the acts of the priest more than by anything 
else; prophecy, which played a prominent part in ancient Israel, 
became silent fairly soon after the exile, although it continued to exist 
until Joel (4th century). The priest and the scribe (the wise man) 
became the central spiritual figures. Prophecy was replaced by apoca¬ 
lyptic : personal piety was now concerned rather with future than with 
present life — the priest would take care of the latter. Moreover 
it is clear that the danger of ritualism was not counterbalanced by 
apocalyptic and wisdom only, but that certain cultic elements, such as 
the creed and the hymn of praise, also limited the one-sided ritual 
character of the sacrificial service, so that in the temple worship 
singing came to dominate the cult more and more. 2 

So in the cult, too, the historical development of the religion of 
Israel is unmistakably reflected. Except in the syncretistic period of 
the kings and the post-exilic period, the cult did not dominate the 
religion or influence the conception of God: it was an important form 

1 M.Noth, Dos System der zwolf Stamme Israels , 1930; id.. History of Israel , 1950. 

2 Cf., A.R.Hulst, Belijden en Geloven , 1948. and see inf., p.86. 
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of expression of the Israelite religion, but not the dominating factor. 
The cult was conservative in effect and because of this it proved a 
blessing to Israel, but it was hardly an animating influence - except at 
the great festivals - and it brought no revival at all. In the days of 
Jesus the priestly groups, the Sadducees, were merely the preservers of 
all that was old, and for that reason the life of the spirit developed 
more and more outside the cult and moved along its own uncontrolled 
channels (except in the synagogue) either in the direction of personal 
piety (the chasidim and the 4 anawim ) or in that of apocalyptic advent- 
ism (esp. with the Essenes). 

In view of the plan of this book it is desirable to conclude this chapter 
by giving a summary outline of the development of the religion of 
Israel, in which we shall attempt to sketch the fundamental structure 
and the direction of this development. It is impossible to give a full 
history of Israel, especially because we have no reliable historical 
information on the earliest stages. 

The fundamental difference between the religion of Israel and those 
of the surrounding peoples is expressed in Deut. iv. 7f., igf. as follows 1 : 
the other nations have nature-gods, they worship the superhuman in 
nature in various forms; but Israel has a God who delivered the people 
at a certain point in its history and adopted it as His own people; the 
God of the miracle, of history and of the Covenant; the God who is 
near, who hears those who call upon Him and who has given His word 
in His law. 2 In these words the theological author of Deut. iv has given 
a very clear description of the peculiar character of the religion of 
Israel. In this conception of God, who is the personal living Lord of the 
Covenant, the God who reveals Himself in history, we have the essence 
of Israel’s faith in God. 

Historically speaking only little is known of the development of the 
revelation of God in the Old Testament in the earliest stages. Of the 
figure of Abraham and of his knowledge of God we can hardly form 
a notion 3 , because the oldest statements concerning him were written 

1 In their book Macht en Wil Dr.Joh.de Groot and Dr. A.R.Hulst begin their discus¬ 
sion of Israel’s theological and religious starting-point with Deut.vi.4f. 

2 See for instance W.Eichrodt, ‘Offenbarung und Geschichte im A.T.*, Th. Z* 
sel 1948, pp.32iff. 

3 Neither the reconstruction of the El-religion which Abraham is supposed to have 
had (cf. R.Kittel, Die Religion des Volkes Israel , 1921; F.M.Th.Bohl, Das 
Abrahams , 1930, see also G.W. Anderson, Hebrew Religion, in Rowley, O.T. and 
Modern Study , on the High-God idea in the patriarchal age), nor the reconstruction 
of the idea of a personal god as given by Alt in his well-known The God of the Fathers , 
1929, should be considered final, although there is a strong case for Alt’s hypothesis. 
In my Religion of Israel I concurred with Alt with respect to the early patriarchal age, 
and supposed that in the later patriarchal period the tribes of Israel mostly adopted 
the El-religion. Cf. now S.V.T. xvii, 1969, i7ff.; further M. Buber, The prophetic Faith, 
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so many centuries later and also because the way in which he is 
depicted in the ancient passage of Gen.xiv differs so widely from that 
of the detailed J-source. Of Moses, too, it is impossible for us to form 
a complete historical picture 1 , although the Decalogue in its oldest 
form may be considered Mosaic and some conclusions as to his teach¬ 
ing concerning God may be drawn from the later living knowledge of 
God in Israel in the historical writings and laws. But however little 
may be known historically about the first stages of the development, 
one thing is an established fact: that in the later period, of which we 
do have historical knowledge, a deepening of faith in God may be 
noted (among other things a development from mono-Yahwism to 
monotheism); this gives us a right to assume a certain spiritual devel¬ 
opment for the earlier period as well. 

In spite of the difficulties with which we are confronted by the 
sources, we must consider Moses, to whom above all others the Old 
Testament sources, point, to be the founder of the religion of Israel, 
the man who gave this religion its form. He receives a revelation from 
Yahweh, delivers a number of tribes from Egypt and, after the miracle 
at the Red Sea, leads them through the desert where communion with 
Yahweh is established, with the Decalogue as its fundamental law. 2 

From the beginning the God of the tribes of Moses 1 time was a 
personal, spiritual, living, supreme, redeeming and moral God, so 
much so that from the outset Israel distinguished Yahweh from the 
gods of other nations. This is evident from the fact that at a very early 
moment Israel opposed the nationalist and naturalistic conceptions of 
the Canaanites. 3 

The origin of this contrast is not to be explained from religio-social 
motives, from the fact that Yahweh was a desert-God who desired to 
hold his own in a civilized country, but lies much deeper. From the 
outset Yahweh in ancient Israel is the same He is afterwards, for ex¬ 
ample in the history of David (the earliest written historical document 
in the Old Testament!): He is the God who enters into a personal 
relationship with man who controls the life of the individual as well 

1 See for example B. Balscheit, op. cit., and M. Noth, History of Israel (on this latter 
book, especially with respect to the figure of Moses, see the observations by W. Zim- 
merli in the G. G. A. of 1953); the books on Moses by Buber and Auerbach go too far 
in their historical reconstruction. 

2 On the whole of this complicated question see my The Religion , Ch. V. 

3 A younger, less civilized people is always willing to adopt the culture and religion 
of the conquered peoples whose cultural standards are higher. Israel however 
stood out against the assimilation of its religious life to that of the Canaanites when 
Israel adopted Canaanite culture. Evidence for this is found not only in the ancient 
stories, (for instance that of Gideon, Judges vi.25), but also in recent archaeological 
data (cf. the interesting account of W. F. Albright in Archaeology and the religion of Israel, 
2nd ed., 1946, p.114, who states that thus far no images of Astarte have ever been 
found in any of the early-Israelite strata in central Palestine). 
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as that of the people who rules history. For that reason the struggle 
against the clearly vegetative Baal-cult is inevitable, whereas with the 
more abstract El-conceptions symbiosis is possible to a certain extent 
(Gen.xiv. i8ff.). From El, Yahweh takes over various functions, such 
as the dignity of kingship, so that Yahweh is worshipped as the King of 
gods and the Lord of lords. 1 

The opposition against Baalism originated with the groups that had 
experienced the deliverance from Egypt and the establishment of the 
Yahwistic league in the desert under the leadership of Moses; among 
them the Levites, Moses* closest adherents, stood out by the ardour 
of their unflinching devotion to Yahweh. When these spread among 
the Hebrew tribes already living in Canaan, Yahweh became the 
God of these older tribal groups as well. They united in a Covenant 
with Yahweh, which found its centre first in Shechem (Joshua xxiv), 
afterwards probably in Siloh, where the ark had been placed. The 
sanctuary of Yahweh was not only a cultic but mainly a political and 
legal centre; here the divine laws were proclaimed and the renewal of 
the Covenant was celebrated. Here the people assembled on certain 
festivals, and to commemorate the great deeds of Yahweh (cf. Deut. 
xxxi. ioff.). There, too, justice was administered by the Judges. 2 

Besides these judges who maintained law and justice at the sanctu¬ 
ary to serve the community of the tribes, there were also figures in¬ 
spired by the Spirit of God who performed special acts of delivery on 
behalf of one or more tribes or groups (the so-called ‘great Judges’). 
Sometimes they were assisted by prophets who call the people to arms 
for a holy war (Deborah). Sometimes we find that the prophet and 
the judge were combined by tradition in one figure (Samuel). 

The experience of God’s saving activity in history again and again 
influenced Israel’s faith; it confirms and renews the knowledge of 
Yahweh Israel had received from her God since the desert-days. 3 

1 See A. Alt, ‘Gedanken iiber das Konigtum Jahwes’, Kleine Schriften I 1953, pp. 
345 ff- 

2 Many points in this development are not fully clear yet; see M.Noth, Das System 
der zwolf Stamme Israels , 1930; History of Israel ; ‘Das Amt des Richters Israels*, Bertho - 
let Festschrift 1950, pp. 404!?.; R.Smend, Tahwekrieg und Stammebund, 1963; Th.C. Vrie- 
zen, The Religion, where much further literature is mentioned. This covenant with 
Yahweh at Shechem is sometimes taken to be the origin of Israels’ religion, but this 
view makes many things inexplicable, such as the connection between the faith in 
Yahweh, the Lord of Sinai, and the deliverance of the tribes and the conception of 
the ‘wars of Yahweh*. The Israelite groups that came to Canaan after the flight from 
Egypt came to know Yahweh in the desert as the God of salvation and may already 
have developed their cultic forms at Kadesh. Shechem is rather the political and 
cultic centre of the later groups of tribes in the country of Canaan. 

3 This is the element of truth in the main thesis propounded by K. Koch in his ‘Der 
Tod des Religionsstiftrs*, K.U.D., 1962 (who, however, emphatically rejects the idea 
of Moses as the founder of Israel’s religion) and also in the description given by G. 
Von Rad of the ever-changing ways in which the work of Yahweh is represented in 
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By the occupation of Palestine and the fight against the Canaanites 
His domination over other territories than the desert is made plain 
(cf. the Song of Deborah); He even has power over the stars in the 
sky and He proves to be a God of battle as well. 1 And after Palestine 
had become the fixed dwelling-place of Israel He also manifested 
Himself as the God who granted the gifts of Nature to His people. His 
uniqueness is more evident as more and more the divine functions 
which the ancient world distributes among many gods are attributed 
to Him. After the foundation of the national state under David and 
Solomon He also became the national God. Thus new ‘attributes 5 
were continually being added to His Nature. 

In the course of this process the original spiritual character of the 
conception of Yahweh is threatened from two sides: by naturalism 
and by nationalism. The former danger is external, it is the danger of 
syncretism and Baalism which is often brought into relation with 
Yahweh so that again and again the tendency springs up to worship 
Yahweh especially as Baal, the god of nature and of the soil. The latter 
is internal as well as external, so that Yahweh seems to be no more 
than the God of the state and the people. Time and again, however, 
the danger is averted by the influence of prophecy, which emphasized 
the spiritual, personal and moral aspects of the nature of God. This 
prophecy, beginning with Moses, remains a continually critical and 
correcting element in the religion of Israel; it always springs from and 
is supported again and again by the two elements that are most charac¬ 
teristic of Israel’s religious life: personal vocation and personal com¬ 
munion with God. For that reason the prophets always had to fight on 
two fronts: against naturalism and against nationalism. From the days 
of Solomon these two dangers come to the front more and more and 
there develops an unceasing struggle against these distortions of the 
conception of God. Typical of the beginnings of this struggle is the 
reaction against the institution of kingship, which might be considered 
an encroachment upon the kingship of Yahweh, and no less typical is 
the opposition on the part of the prophets (cf. Nathan) to the building 
of the temple because they feared that Yahweh would come to be 
limited by His sanctuary and that the active God of spirit and life 
would become a static God. That this opposition was justified appears 

the Old Testament historical testimony. One great objection against this view which 
I think should be raised here and now, is that variety is emphasized here so strongly 
that unity is entirely lost sight of; Von Rad in Th.L.Z . 1963; see also Zimmerli in 
V. T. 1962, and my essay in K. Th. 1965; O. Cullman, Heil ah Geschichte , 1965, pp. 7off., 
I0 4 ff. 4 # 

1 On Yahweh as a God of war see H.Frederikson, Jahwe ah Krieger, Lund 1945 * Gn 
the holy war see, J.Pedersen, Israel, III—IV, pp. 1-32; G.von Rad, Der Heilige Krieg 
im alien Israel , 1951; R.Smend, Jahwehkrieg und Stammebund, 1963 and my The 
Religion . 
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from the subsequent course of the history of the Israelite religion. 

Particularly from the time of Elijah onwards there was an un¬ 
interrupted succession of prophets who, inspired by the Spirit of Yah- 
weh, joined battle first and foremost against Baalism itself which was 
completely alien to Israel; this struggle, however, gave nationalism 
another chance and so made possible the rise of a nationalistic group 
of prophets (the idea of vocation is transformed into that of election). 
The views of this group in their turn became a spiritual danger and 
led to another struggle, this time between the two groups of prophets 
(under the leadership of the ‘classical’ prophets). As a result of this 
spiritual struggle the knowledge of God is deepened, so that the pro¬ 
fession of God’s supremacy over Nature and the nations becomes a 
profession of His omnipotence and absolute uniqueness. The moral 
element is also stressed more strongly as a result of the struggle against 
the danger of naturalism. The struggle of the prophets against national¬ 
ism is also of great importance because it emphasizes the strictly dis¬ 
tinctive nature of God, His ‘otherness’ and holiness as well as His spirit¬ 
ual essence. In this way several components of the conception of God 
grow stronger and stronger. 

The gods of the other nations are disposed of completely, as is al¬ 
ready evident from the history of Elijah and even more fromt he words 
of Jeremiah who states emphatically that the other gods are nonenti¬ 
ties (ii. 5; to Jeremiah the first satire on the heathen gods is ascribed, 
x. 16). Hosea fights for the recognition of Yahweh as the God of Love, 
Amos and Micha emphasize that Yahweh is the God of Justice, Isaiah, 
Zephaniah, and Ezekiel stress His Holiness. From the time of the 
Yahwist onwards, and especially in Isaiah and Deutero-Isaiah, we 
notice a growing awareness that Yahweh is the God of the nations of 
the world. In Deuteronomy the theocratical conception, linked on the 
one hand with the idea of election and on the other with the com¬ 
mandment of the love of God, is impressed upon the people as the 
absolute demand. Ezekiel’s teaching that God grants His grace to the 
repentant sinner and to His people for the sake of His honour (Ezek. 
xxxvi) is a piece of extremely strict theocentric theology. Deutero- 
Isaiah does not abandon this theocentric view but - like the Deuter- 
onomists before him — he balances it with the message of the all- 
embracing love of God (ch. xlix-li; liv). 1 

We cannot speak of a change in the knowledge of God in Israel, but 
there is rather a deepening of this knowledge through conflict and 
suffering. The contact with the pagan world with its tempting nature- 
worship, the serious political troubles which caused people to put all 

1 R.H. Pfeiffer in his important Introduction to the O.T . 5 , 1946, even goes so far as to 
say: ‘he seems utterly unaware of the inconsistencies in his notion of the deity*. 
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their hopes in God, the downfall which revealed God’s justice, the 
exile which made Israel acquainted with the world and conscious of 
its universal missionary vocation (in Deutero-Isaiah) - all these in¬ 
fluences contributed towards an ever growing understanding of the 
glory of God in His revelation of Himself to Israel, so that in the writ¬ 
ings of the later prophets before and after the exile His majesty, justice, 
love, uniqueness and holiness were experienced and professed abso¬ 
lutely, and electing grace and the vocation to a life of holiness were 
acknowledged to be the foundation stones of spiritual life. A new hope, 
too, is bom in this period, a new expectation of the future reveals itself: 
that of the Kingdom of God in perfect righteousness under the leader¬ 
ship of the Messiah. 

Thus we see how all through the course of history there is con¬ 
tinuous guidance by God and an ever-growing revelation of Him. By 
the influence of His Spirit the creed of Israel is purified and amplified 
more and more. 1 The highest measure of spiritual insight is received by 
Deutero-Isaiah, who proclaims a new understanding of the universal 
vocation of Israel - in a clearer form than the Yahwist’s - as a mission¬ 
ary task and reveals the redeeming and vivifying power of suffering 
for the sake of sinners. Israel is to bring the message of the Torah to the 
world 2 . Deutero-Isaiah’s figure of the Servant (ch. xlii, xlix, 1 and 
lii, liii) originated during the exile, and it is evident, therefore, that 
during the Dispersion the idea of suffering had become of great im¬ 
portance for the development of the faith of Israel and for its concep¬ 
tion of God. Here the Old Testament revelation of God reached its 
culminating point, especially in Isa. liii, for here the idea arose that the 
Torah (revelation) not only leads to theocracy, the rule of God over 
Israel itself, but also to that love which suffers unto death for the sins 
of others. This is the last new element of the revelation of God given to 
Israel before the coming of Christ; its depth was not understood fully 
by Israel; indeed, it hardly found an echo among the people in spite of 
the fact that the post-exilic prophets now and then revert to this idea 


1 This is not understood in the sense of an immanent development, but in the sense in 
which G.W.Anderson, op. cit., p.309, defines it: ‘Hebrew religion cannot be de¬ 
scribed in terms of a smooth, orderly, historical development. The symmetrical pat¬ 
terns, into which we try to fit it, are shattered time and again by historical crises, 
changes of cultural environment, and the work of great creative personalities; and 
when we have done our utmost to find in it factors which are distinctive and constant, 
it is of the nature of the religion that we are driven back to the actuality of history: 
for the O.T. does not contain a speculative religion, but bears witness to the acts of 
the living God*. This is also the reason why the writer of this book ventures to fix a 
certain distance between the religion of Israel and the message of the O.T. 

The same growth is found with respect to the conception of the covenant, e.g. by 
D.J. McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant I, 1963, pp. 175fF- 

2 Opposite to this P.A.H.de Boer, Second Isaiah’s Message, O.T.S. XI, 1956. 
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(Zechariah may be a case in point 1 ). It is from this climax that Jesus 
Christ starts and in Him this word of Isaiah becomes living reality and 
an all-important element of the faith. Jesus Christ becomes the ful¬ 
filment of this divine vision. In this way the greatest and most profound 
message of the Old Testament is actualized by Him among men on 
this earth, and thus the true meaning of the word of God, spoken to 
Israel, is revealed completely. As regards the history of revelation, 
Deutero-Isaiah forms the climax of the Old Testament - all that 
comes after him does not bring anything fundamentally new. 2 It is 
no longer prophecy that leads the way, but theology. The only prog¬ 
ress of spiritual knowledge lies in the domain of individual piety. 

After the exile Israel’s religion assumed a new form; so that after the 
rebuilding of the temple it was governed by what may be called a new 
sacramental theology (for which Ezekiel and the ‘Code of Holiness’, 
Lev.xviifF., had prepared the ground) which conformed to the best of 
the ancient traditions in the whole of the religious field, cultic and 
ethical as well as social and juridical, and gave a critical and theo¬ 
logical interpretation of these ancient traditions in accordance with the 
religio-ethical message of the prophets; the connection with these 
ancient elements was, however, maintained as closely as possible, 
though on some points occasional renovations were introduced. 

This led to the formation of the Torah as the basis of the whole of 
the religious and social life of the congregation that gathered round 
the temple and was sanctified and redeemed by the cult. 

In this way the entire people became a congregation 3 , not only 
theoretically but in all its institutions, with a history of salvation, a code 
of law and a missal (Leviticus) entirely its own, or we might say with a 
gospel, ethos and cult of its own. The Torah embraced all aspects of 
religious life. The scribes together with the priests saw to it that this 
* law was enforced; there was a discipline which put defection out of the 
question; the cult maintained the communion with God, sanctified the 
congregation and was in this manner the intermediary through which 
salvation was obtained. There was, it is true, great tension between 
the priests and the group of scribes that had sprung up after the Exile, 
as well as tension (mostly social though to some extent also theological 
in character) between the priests and the Levites. 

1 Zech.ix.9f.; the figures of the shepherd and the stabbed man in the Zechariah- 
apocalypse, xi-xiii, which are sometimes given a messianic interpretation (as bij C. 
Brouwer in his Utrecht thesis. Wachter en Herder , 1949) are too problematic to give a 
firm support to such an interpretation; cf. especially die careful attempts at exegesis 
by F. Horst, ‘Die zwolf kleinen Propheten’ (H.A. T.) ; cf. p.453. 

2 Cf., p. 14, n. 2 on the appreciation of the prophetical books among the ancient Jews. 

3 Cf., N. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes, 1941, L.Rost, Die Vorstufen von Kirche und Synagoge 
im A . T., 1938 and from a more sociological point of view A. Causse, Du groupe ethnique 
a la communautS religieuse , 1937. 
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One thing was wanting, or rather came to be wanting: the voice of 
prophecy, the free word of the Spirit. For it was the sacred tradition 
that became all-important, and die cult that was the central element 
of the living religion, and the priests who gave the lead in the congre¬ 
gation. The post-exilic period has only a few ‘minor* prophets; what¬ 
ever is genuine in their words is a revival of the ancient prophecies; the 
greatest thing this period produced 1 is perhaps the rapture at the 
future new life in the book of Joel, who looks beyond his own times for 
the miracle that God will grant: ‘And it shall come to pass afterwards, 
that I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions* (iii. i; R.V.ii. 28). It is as if — before 
prophecy falls silent altogether 2 - the grand prophetic vision must 
make itself heard once more. 

What can still be perceived of prophecy after two centuries 3 is the 
somewhat doubtful apocalyptic - for here individual piety can express 
itself and realize its longing for the moment when the eschatological 
events will come to pass. 4 

On the other hand the spirit of prophecy is also to be found in the 
temple-cult itself: it teaches the (lower) priesthood to sing the praises 
of God. The prophets are now called ‘singers in the temple* 5 (1 Chron. 
xxv. 1). It is remarkable how in the books of the Chronicles the temple 
cult is framed and dominated by a liturgy which consists of the singing 
of Psalms. (This is the reason why, notwithstanding their secondary 
character, these books deserve their inclusion in the Canon, though 
they do stand rather ‘on the fringe*.) Whole companies of singers 
spring up, and there comes into being a sacred Book of Psalms which, 
under the guidance of the singing in the Temple, developed into the 
Book of Psalms we know (cf. p. 83^). 

Songs very often arising from individual experience (cf. the personal 
songs of lamentation, penance and thanksgiving in the Book of Psalms) 
become the last expression of personal communion with God. 6 

1 The last few chapters of Deutero-Isaiah are left out of consideration here, for in 
them the spirit of ancient prophecy lives on. Zechariah is another important reve¬ 
lation of the ancient prophetical spirit. 

* In Zech.xiii. 2-6 all forms of new ecstatic prophetism are rejected as fortune-telling, 
though canonical prophecy is recognized (cf. the reference to Amos vii. 14). 

3 In another way prophetical piety makes its influence felt in the circles of* the simple 
believers, the ‘ anawim , but these always remain inconspicuous. 

4 R. H. Charles, Religious Development between the Old and New Testaments , Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, pp. i6ff.j M.A.Beek, Inleiding in de Joodse Apocalyptiek, 1950; H.H. 
Rowley, The relevance of apocalyptic 2 , 1947. 

5 See for instance S.Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien , V. 

6 There is no denying that many psalms may be of cultic origin, but it is not true that 
all or most of the psalms have arisen from the cult; cf. on the Psalms the detailed and 
mature bibliography by A.R.Johnson, ‘The Psalms’, in H.H.Rowley, The Old Testa¬ 
ment and modem Study , 1951, pp. 162-207 and of J.J.Stamm in Th.R., 1955. 
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Besides the temple there was, after the exile, also the synagogue, 
which was, however, no source of revival: it always established a close 
and personal connection between the congregation and the Torah, 
but for the rest, like the post-exilic temple, it was more in the nature of 
a conservative and educative body. 

By the side of the synagogue separate communities 1 , or sects, sprang 
up. Of one of these we have gained a more profound knowledge, be¬ 
cause their writings were found at ‘Ain Feshka in 1948; it may be 
identified with the sect of the Essenes. 2 They adhered very faithfully 
to the Torah , but had their own (spiritual) interpretation of the law 
and especially of the prophets, independent of the official theological 
interpretation. They believed that their leader, ‘the teacher of right¬ 
eousness ’, was the man who understood all the secrets of the prophetic 
revelations (Habakkuk Scroll, vii.4ff.). 

In spite of itself the new theology from which the Torah arose proved 
conducive to the arrest of religious development by rendering tradition 
canonical; notwithstanding its ‘reformed 5 cult and its broad theocratic 
aims it was ultimately not an unmixed blessing - as we have already 
seen - because by rendering tradition canonical it subdued and finally 
silenced the voice of free prophecy. 3 It brought about the preservation 
of ancient values 4 but the result was traditionalism and observantism. 5 

The Torah , which was to enable man to live, came to be a cause of 
death by this procedure which sacrificed living prophecy to tradition. 
What all this led to can be seen in the New Testament. 

For that reason St. Paul had to give an entirely new interpretation of 
the law once Christ had waged the struggle. The old sacraments 


1 Cf., for instance, J. Thomas, Le mouvement Baptiste en Palestine et Syrie , Gembloux 
1 935 J W. Brandt, ‘Die judischen Baptismen’. B.g.A.W. 18, 1910; M.Friedlander, 
Die religidsen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judentums im %eitalter Jesu, Berlin, 1905. 

2 There already exists an immense literature on these writings. We only mention here 
A. Dupont-Sommer, The dead Sea Scrolls (Eng. trans. 1952) and The Jewish Sect of 
Qumran and the Essenes (Eng. trans., 1954); H.H. Rowley, The Z^dokite Fragments and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls , 1952, and J. van der Ploeg, ‘De in 1947 in Juda gevonden hand- 
schriften’, J. E.O.L.i 1 and 12. The literature-surveys by W. Baumgartner in the Th . 
R. 1948/9 and 195 1 are a bo most instructive; see now Revue de Qumran en Burchard 
Bibliographic zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meet , 1957. 

2 See W.Foerster, ‘Der Heilige Geist im sog. Spatjudentum’, De Spiritu Sane to, 1964, 
pp. 4off.; cf. also B. de Vries, Hoofdlijnen en motieven in de ontwikkeling der Halachahy 1959, 
pp. 36 ff. 

4 Cf., rightly the positive evaluation by Anderson, op. cit., p. 307 and others. One 
may realize the value of the canonization of the ‘classical sources of religion* but als o 
stress the dangers of canonization, which threaten to make a living religion into a 
book-religion. This also applies to Christianity; cf. A.Bertholet, ‘Die Macht der 
Schrift im Glauben und Aberglauben’, 1948 (A.A.B., No.i); see also F.Horst, loc. 
cit. (cf. p.i3f. n.5). 

5 We speak of traditionalism when the traditional elements, having become historical, 
dominate religion entirely; of observantism when ritual and law become the domi¬ 
nating factor in religion. 
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(sacrifices and rites) were abandoned, for a new sacrifice had taken 
their place. This changed the whole aspect of the Torah and in this 
way God finally completed the history of His revelation to Israel. The 
Bible is, therefore, not merely an enlarged Torah , but compared to the 
Torah it is something entirely new. 1 The reconciliation with God which 
according to the Old Testament could be achieved sacramentally, by 
the sacrificial acts, was accomplished personally by Jesus Christ as the 
Mediator. Entirely alone and to the very end He went the way that 
led to the sanctification of the world, thus actualizing completely the 
vision of Isaiah liii: ‘Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him the name which is above every name 9 . His Mediatorship 
gives us now and for ever the assurance that in Him redemption has 
been attained. The new Sacrament of Holy Communion does not 
accomplish this redemption but celebrates it, recalls it to mind, makes 
us acquainted with it; i.e. it makes us experience communion with 
Him in faith by eating the bread and drinking the wine. 2 Considered 
from the point of view of this avowal many things in the Old Testa¬ 
ment are no longer of current interest - they have passed into history; 
but even so they can still teach us an infinity of lessons, because they 
belong to the history of the revelation of God, on which we are living. 3 * * * * * 


1 Cf., also A. G. Hebert, The Bible from within, , pp. io, i4iff. For this reason we must 
disagree both with A. A. van Ruler and with P. A.H.de Boer, who, each in their own 
way, see the N.T. only as an interpretation or application of the O.T.; Van Ruler in 
Vox Th ., 1942, (see below, p. 120). P. A. H. deBoer in N.T.T. 1952/3: ‘De functie van 
de Bijbel’. 

2 I gladly refer to the fine essay by W. Barnard, ‘Liturgie en Drama’, Kerk en Eredienst , 

I 95 2 /3> pp-Sgff. . . 

3 K.H.Miskotte appears to take exception to this sentence, as witness his reaction m 

Als de goden zwijgen , 1955, p.91 (Engl, transl. When the Gods are silent , 1967); he seems 

to think that in the early Church the Old Testament was received with unqualified 

appreciation. The present author fails to see how this view is to be reconciled with 

Acts xv, Rom.xiv, etc., or with the conflicting views on the Old Testament in the 2nd 

century and the disappearance of early Jewish Christianity. Full admission of the 

historical course of the revelation of Yahweh, to which both the Old and the New 
Testament bear witness, with all its consequences for our appreciation of the Bible 
(the impossibility of maintaining the view that revelation and canon are to be iden¬ 
tified, see below p.148/9), seems to present great difficulties to many people. This 
divergence of opinion is probably mainly caused by the fact that Miskotte as a dog¬ 
matist, especially in this book, starts from the principle of the unity of the Old Testament (and 
the Bible), whereas this chapter is historical and describes the variety that manifests 
itself so clearly in the history of Israel’s religion, and attempts in this last paragraph 
to recover from that the internal connection between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament (cf. also p. 133). 
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CHAPTER III 


The spiritual structure of the Old Testament 
and of the Old Testament Writings 


If we are to outline the basic theological ideas of the Old Testament 1 
we must not lose sight of the data which the study of its background 
provides on its origin and development; there are various literary 
layers and also different strata of religious and theological thought, 
especially in the historical books. It is therefore impossible to treat all 
parts of the Old Testament alike but we must differentiate between 
the various authors to whom we may ascribe certain parts of these 
books, such as the author of the history of the earliest times, J, E, D, P, 
and the Chroniclers 2 ; the differences go deeper than the mere literary 
contents, for we must also recognize that the spiritual viewpoints 
from which these authors survey history are also widely different. 
There is a difference in originality and spiritual atmosphere between 
the historical writings just as there is also a difference between the 
various Psalms. 


1 Some critics, especially Prof. G. Sevenster in JV.T.T. 1951/2, p. i7of., have raised 
objections against my separate treatment of the various sources, with respect to the 
theological question of the O.T. To state that ‘the question of a distinct message of 
a certain source does not arise* appears to me methodologically incorrect. For this 
would completely exclude the historical approach, the question of perspective from 
a theology. We are here not concerned with J, E, D, and P in themselves, for on that 
question different opinions are possible, but with the question whether the historical 
course of revelation must appear to full advantage. In my opinion the latter will have 
to be the case, certainly in an introductory chapter, but also in the principal part. 
This would be absolutely impossible if Deuteronomy or Deutero-Isaiah or the Isaiah- 
apocalypse could not be considered with respect to the period in which they origi¬ 
nated. Fundamentally this is as true of the sources of the Pentateuch, even if it is 
clear that opinions differ even more widely on this matter than on the sources in 
Isaiah. The newest Theology of the O.T., Von Rad’s Old Testament Theology , Eng. 
ed. 1962/5, wholly expounds the theological contents of the O.T. with the help of the 
literary and traditionsgeschichtliche analysis of the sources. So Von Rad’s views are the 
exact reverse of those of G. Sevenster; in the former’s Theologie der geschichtlichen and: 
prophetischen Oberlieferungen the theological diversity of the various sources is elaborated 
to such an extent that there is hardly room, if any, for a common theological starting- 
point. See his article in Th.L.Z • 1963, pp.402ff: ‘Offene Fragen im Umkreis einer 
Theologie des A.T.* 

2 On the sigla J, E, etc. see any Introduction to the Old Testament. The best book 
still is O. EiCfeldt, Einleitung in das A.T., of which a third, greatly enlarged edition 
was published in 1964. 
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This is not to say, however, that the essential internal unity of the 
Old Testament should or could be denied. There are, it is true, certain 
differences of vision, and sometimes even contrasts largely connected 
with the historical situation in which a piece of writing came into 
existence. But in spite of these differences and contrasts there is not 
only great unanimity among the different authors but especially a 
fundamental spiritual agreement, springing from the certainty of being 
received into living communion with the same living God. For a 
scholar like Prof. B. D. Eerdmans of Leyden to think that a large part 
of the Old Testament was clearly polytheistic was one of the major 
errors in the field of Old Testament studies; there have been, quite 
rightly, very few scholars who shared this idea. 

A strong exaggeration of the actual state of affairs seems to me to be 
G. von Rad’s idea that the respective Old Testament authors repre¬ 
sented religions so widely different that even their conceptions of 
Yahweh could hardly have had any elements in common. 

Over against these views, which emphasize the differences, I think I 
am justified in saying that the Old Testament is dominated by the 
prophetic testimony, the teaching of those men who left a permanent 
mark not only on the religion of Israel, but especially on the Old 
Testament, in the course of two hundred and fifty years of the greatest 
catastrophes and the most miraculous deliverances, between 750 and 
500. 1 I make the distinction between the Old Testament and the 
religion of Israel because in my opinion the Old Testament cannot 
simply be called the document of the religion of Israel. The Old 
Testament is a very special testimony concerning the religion of Israel! 
Neither is it merely a collection of authors who adapted tradition in 
their own way. A library of documents about Israel’s religion would 
have been quite a different thing; the Old Testament, however, 
mainly contains only that part of the Israelite religious writings which 
could be salvaged from the ruins left by the catastrophe of 586, in 
terms of the criticism of the prophets, and further the writings of these 
prophets themselves and those that were written afterwards from the 
point of view of this prophetical criticism. 

Literary and historical criticism will have to take into account the 
fall of Jerusalem in 586 b.c., much more than it has done hitherto. The 
destruction of the holy city in a.d. 70 had an enormous influence on 

1 As a matter of fact, it is also true of the earliest elements of the written sources, J and 
E, that they were written by people closely connected with the prophets (cf. p.57 and 
elsewhere). When Von Rad repeatedly points to the framework of election-promise- 
fulfilment in which the historical traditions of these authors are framed (especially in 
his article in Th.L.Z • 1963, pp.4i2ff.), to my mind he only indicates the prophetical 
character of these writings. See also H.W. Wolff, ‘Das Geschichtsverstandnis der 
altt. Prophetic’, Ev. Th . i960, pp. 2i8ff.; W.Richter: UntersuchimgenRichterbuch 1963, 
33gff. See below pp. ioiff. 
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the development of the Jews, on the defining of the canon of Old 
Testament writings, on the genesis of a textus receptus and on theology 
as a whole (characterized by opposition to further development and 
by radical and traditionalist tendencies). The same applies to the first 
destruction of the temple in 586 (including the prelude, the downfall 
of Samaria in 722, and the subsequent aftermath, the restoration of the 
religious life of the people after 539) - 1 It would be of great importance 
if the study of background were to pay more regard to these data and 
thus give a historically more justified insight into the l Sitz im Leber? of 
the writings separately and of the canon as a whole. Even a superficial 
inspection of the dates of these writings suffices to show how the classical 
writings of the Old Testament centre round these events. 

Around 722 - Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, as prophetical authors, 
and as ‘historical’ authors probably E, who rewrote J’s work (or E and 
RJE); around 586 - Deuteronomy and the deuteronomistic historians; 
Jeremiah, Zephaniah, (Nahum), Habakkuk, Obadiah, Ezekiel; 
around 539 - Deutero-Isaiah, Haggai, and Zechariah, the Code of 
Holiness, and P. A large number of the Kethubim might also be in¬ 
cluded here. 2 3 

The downfall of Israel, and especially the destruction of the holy 
city of Jerusalem brought about a spiritual concentration on Israel’s 
own religious and national property, a reflection which was thor¬ 
oughly and radically in earnest, for Israel was confronted with the 
catastrophic reality of the destruction of the temple of God, predicted 
by the prophets. Thus the prophetic word of those men who had thus 
far been reviled became the criterion of this reflection, both in the 
ensuing sifting of the ancient religious documents and in recording the 
collection of writings that had come into being in this way. This sifting 
and formation took place among the ruins of the temple, in the huts of 
the exiles, while people were deprived of everything, and mercilessly 
given over to the reality of the ruthlessness of a world that was, as 
Israel believed, godless, when they could only trust themselves to the 
grace of God and were, therefore, before His eyes. In this way there 
came about the new orientation of religious knowledge, the new 
insight that sprang up with prophets such as Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Deutero-Isaiah. Valuation and revaluation took place in the searing 
light of the divine judgment; only God and His grace remained, and 
from more than one side prophets proclaimed that Israel existed 

1 On the historical consequences see M.Noth, ‘La catastrophe de Jerusalem en Tan 

587 avant J&us Christ et sa signification pour Israel’, R. H. Ph. R. f 1953, pp.8iff. 

3 In Suppl. V.T. IX, 1963, pp.25off. (‘The Law and the Prophets’) D.N.Freedman 
even suggested that the entire nucleus of the Old Testament, both the Law and the 
Prophets, had already developed as a literary unity in the course of the 6th century 
B. C. 
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only for the sake of the name of Yahweh. This gave the Old Testament 
testimony that radical religious quality which is its ineffaceable charac¬ 
teristic. Only those ancient values that proved to be equal to terrible 
experiences of history and to offer support during the desert journey of 
the diaspora, were preserved and became a sacred unalienable herit¬ 
age. In the result only the critical writings of the prophets and of the 
historians who were influenced or purified by this prophetical criticism, 
could stand the test. 

Thus the word of the classical prophets was revealed to be divine 
truth. This view is confirmed in Zech.i. 1-6 (esp.6) where this post- 
exilic prophet has to remind the people emphatically of the fulfilment 
of the words of the pre-exilic prophets (cf. also Zech.vii. 1-14). 

The Old Testament does possess, therefore, an essential unity, 
notwithstanding its many books and the differences of conception that 
exist; for its nucleus (which includes the greater part of the Old Testa¬ 
ment) is imbued with one and the same spirit. 1 It is true that ‘appen¬ 
dices 5 were added to this nucleus (and also to the separate writings of 
the nucleus) in the course of the following centuries (when the canon 
had not yet been closed), but these do not essentially modify the con¬ 
tents of the central message concerning Yahweh, even if some of these 
later writings show how the postexilic religious development could 
not maintain itself on its initial high spiritual plane. 

After the formation of the two central collections of authoritative 
writings, the Torah and the Nebiim (with the Deuteronomistic histori¬ 
cal books Joshua-Kings as connecting link), which afterwards succes¬ 
sively gained the dignity of canonicity (first the Torah, then the 
Nebiim ), one more important event took place, the rise of a third 
series of authoritative books, the Ketkubim, These, however, came to 
be vested with authority only very gradually, and were canonized as 
a collection at a very late date, viz. during the nineties of the first 
century a.d., to distinguish them from the literary productions (soon 
increasing in number and standing) of apocalyptic, the Jewish sects, 
rising gnosticism and the Christian Church which was then coming 
into existence. But in comparison with the Torah and the Nebiim this 
third group remained in more respects than one canonical in a second¬ 
ary degree, as we have established above. 2 

After this survey of the Old Testament as a whole we must now 

1 There is, therefore, no real ‘duality’ of Law and Prophets, as is assumed by A. A. van 
Ruler, De Vervulling der Wet , 1947, p.343; nor a ‘ganze Handvoll Theologien, ...die 
sich... weit von einander unterscheiden* (Von Rad, Th.L.Z^ I.C., pp.403, 405). 
Especially the word weit should not be used here. Even the conceptions of the creation 
given in Gen. i and Gen. ii/iii, so widely divergent in their literary and cultural aspects, 
cannot be said to differ so much in their theological and anthropological views. 

2 See p. 14, n.2; weshould bear in mind the liturgical use of the books in the synagogue. 
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consider the various books separately; as far as is possible they are 
discussed from a strictly theological point of view. 

The author of the narrative of Gen. ii-xi may, no doubt, be looked 
upon as the most profound of the Old Testament authors. Though a 
Yahwist narrator and spiritually related to J he may be regarded as an 
independent author. In him Israel’s faith in Yahweh is confronted with 
the ancient oriental mythological philosophy of life. That is why so 
many mythological reminiscences are found in his work. 1 Though there 
is a close spiritual relationship between him and the great prophets, so 
that he may perhaps be considered their disciple, it might be better to 
look upon him as one of the first great authors of the earliest period 
of the Kings, living before the transition of the semi-nomadic and 
peasant culture into urban civilization. Sociologically his views are 
conditioned to a high degree by the life of the small farmers, a life that 
had hardly outgrown the semi-nomadic stage (cf. p.55 n.i). He writes 
about the destruction of the first world; the judgment comes no fewer 
than four times: first: man is expelled from Paradise, then Cain is ex¬ 
iled to the desert, then the Deluge, and lastly the confusion of tongues 
and the dispersion of mankind. Because of his disobedience, man, 
who originally lived in communion with God in the garden of Eden, 
is expelled from Paradise to the earth which bears the curse of God. 
The punishment of the first sin is enmity, suffering, trouble and death. 
This sin consists fundamentally in the self-exaltation of man who 
wished to make himself the equal of God and to have divine knowledge 
(knowledge of good and of evil) at his command; man shakes off the 
Child-Father relation with God and is thrown into the great struggle of 
life because he wants to take matters into his own hands; man's self- 
exaltation , his ‘ hybris ’ towards God is sin (Gen.iii; Gen.vi. iff.; Gen.xi), 
but sin against God also involves sin against one’s fellow-man (Cain, 
Lamech). 

Cast off by God, man reveals his high-handed, sinful nature in the 
gigantic figures of Cain, Lamech, the giants (ch.vi) and Nimrod. The 
first of these is Cain, who murders his brother and for that reason is 
driven away still further, from the arable land to the desert. But he 
also builds a city; 2 from this earliest primitive culture springs Lamech 
who introduced blood-revenge and bigamy (in the author’s opinion 
monogamy is, therefore, the original state of things) and becomes the 
father of the first manual workers. This civilization springs from the 
sinful self-will of man. In this respect the author’s views correspond to 


1 See besides my Onderzoek naar de paradijsvoorstelling a.o. B.G. Childs, Myth and 
Reality ; now S. V. T. xvii, 1969, pp. 2off. 

2 Probably two Cain-traditions merge at this point. 
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those of the Rechabites. 1 After the destruction of mankind by the 
Deluge the process repeats itself, as appears from the story of the 
tower-building at Babylon (the home of the great Nimrod). This nega¬ 
tive appreciation of culture is one of the most important traits dis¬ 
tinguishing this author both from the J-author of the history of Abra¬ 
ham and from the great prophets (though in some measure such anti- 
cultural tendencies also occur with rustic figures such as Amos and 
Micah). 

The author recognises the general sinfulness of mankind (vi. 5) even 
after the Deluge (viii.21), and the fall of Noah and the tower-building 
at Babylon are to be regarded as connected with this. The general sin¬ 
fulness of the man is not taught here as a dogma in the sense of dogmas 
in the Christian Church, according to which mankind is a massa 
perditionis: the author distinguishes two lines in mankind 2 , the line of 
Cain with Lamech and his sons and that of Seth, Enos, Noah (owing 
to the insertion of Gen.v by P, the original line of Enos cannot be 
reconstructed completely in the primeval history). He regards sin in 
the religious sense as revolt against God ( peshct ), and here he is in 
agreement with the most profound conception of the Old Testament. 

The author does not, however, take all this to mean that God is no 
longer merciful; He is not a God who destroys completely in His anger. 
God saves Noah, to whom He grants His grace, and in Noah brings 
Mankind safely through the judgment of the Deluge. Here a propheti¬ 
cal element emerges again: in His mercy Yahweh saves a remnant. 
The idea of election, also found in Gen.iv (Abel is accepted, Cain is 
not) dominates the narrative, although it is not expressed openly (in 
the history of Noah P lays far more stress on Noah’s absolute obedience, 
Gen. vi.9,vii. 1 b). But in the background of the conception of election 
there is also the moral point of view, cf. Gen.iv. 7: Tf thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted?’ (i.e. find favour with God). Though the 
will of God is of prime importance in his idea of election, there is in the 
background also the moral and religious element. 3 For that matter, 
the fact that disobedience is looked upon as the original sin (Gen. iii. 
17) also shows very clearly that in this author’s opinion human action 
is of crucial importance in God’s deciding on man’s fate. 

1 The same tendency also manifests itself in the story of Noah’s intoxication (Gen.ix. 
2off.) as a result of vine-culture; by this sin Ham comes to commit his ignominious 
act and Canaan is cursed. Compare also how Abel, the shepherd, and his sacrifice are 
accepted. The author accepts pastoral life in the midbar (steppe), the half-nomadic 
life. True nomadic life in the desert, however, is considered cursed (Cain, Lamech). 
The author cannot be called a Rechabite, because agriculture and vine-culture as 
such are not condemned by him (as the Rechabites do, see Jer.xxxv.7). 

2 If at any rate Gen. iv. 25f. may be taken to have originally belonged to the narratives 
of the author of the primeval history. 

3 On election in the O.T. see H.H. Rowley, The biblical doctrine of election , 1950. 
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Closely allied to prophetism is the idea of Gen, iv, that what is 
demanded of man is not sacrifice but ‘doing well’; compare the use of 
the same word in Isa.i. 17 and Jer.vii.5 (see also Amos v. 15, Micah 
vi.8), all in the same context - namely, in a discussion of the value of 
sacrifices. Gen.viii.21 is the only place which might give us the 
impression that the author attaches great value to sacrifice, but this 
may be explained from the fact that he is here dependent on older 
material (as is evident from a comparison of this passage with that of 
the Deluge-narrative in the Gilgamesh-epic). 

The use of Yahweh as the name of God, even for the earliest period, 
may be an anachronism, but the author apparently is not conscious of 
this - he was not writing a study in the history of religion! To him the 
absoluteness of Yahweh as the God of the world at all times is a 
definitely established fact, even if he admits the existence of ‘sons of 
gods’ and giants (Gen.vi) and even if he is aware of evil powers (e.g. 
the serpent in Gen. iii, though it is not represented as a demonic figure 
in opposition to God; there is no trace of dualism to be found). The 
fact that the Yahwistic authors use the name Yahweh from the very 
first demonstrates that they do not yet recognize a fundamental 
difference between Israel and the other nations in their relation to 
God. 1 

The Takwist (J). 2 3 It is this author especially who has left his mark on 
the great record of Israel’s earliest history with the patriarchal narra¬ 
tives, the history of the deliverance from Egypt and the development 
of Israel into the nation that received the promised land. His book, 
which probably extends from Gen.xii (xi) to Judges ii, rests on the 
great conception of the call of the people of Israel by God; He has 
called Abraham out of his country to become the father of a great 
people in the country which He promised to him, in order that Abra¬ 
ham might become a blessing for the world. The call of Israel is here 
placed in its true spiritual light: the idea of nationalism is subordinated 
to the religious conception and is here already given a universalist 
outlook, as also afterwards in Isa.ii. iff. Yahweh is the alpha and the 
omega of history.^ By His miracles He has called the people into ex¬ 
istence: both Isaac and Jacob are children given by a divine miracle; 
the sons of Israel were miraculously preserved (Joseph) and delivered 


1 Cf. G. Westermann, Forschung am A.T., 1964, pp.47ff. 

2 Next to Von Rad’s The Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays , 1966, G. Holscher’s 
Geschichtschreibung in Israel ', 1952, J.Hempel, Althebraische Literalur, 1930$ cf. now 
H.W. Wolff, ‘Das Kerugma des Jahwisten’, Ev. Th. 1964, pp.73ff. (transl. Inter- 
pretation , 1966, pp. 13iff.) and ‘Das A.T. und das Problem derexistentialen Interpre¬ 
tation*, Ev. Th. 1963, pp.ioff. 

3 Against K. Galling, Erwahlungstraditionen, 1928, who emphasizes the nationalistic 
element in J too strongly. See also my Die Erwdhlung Israels naeh dem A . T. y 1953. 
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(Moses) in Egypt, and miraculously conducted out of Egypt and 
through the desert to the promised land. Yahweh led Israel and 
brought it to its destination notwithstanding the sins of the fathers: 
the sins even of the patriarch Abraham, the exemplar of the truly 
believing friend of God, who in his cowardice delivered the ancestress 
of the people into the hands of the Egyptian Pharaoh, and who could 
not wait for the fulfilment of God’s promises (cf. his marriage to Hagar); 
of Jacob, who, though bearer of the promise, walked in sinful human 
ways; of Moses, who showed great hesitation at the time of his call; and 
especially of the people, who continually rebelled against the will of 
God. 

The call, promises and miracles of God dominate this history en¬ 
tirely, while on the part of mankind obstinacy and unbelief are found 
again and again. In the course of this history God’s blessing and His 
promise to Abraham is reverted to over and over again, while, more¬ 
over, this promise is renewed at the birth of Jacob. 1 In various ways 
the greatness of God’s promise is emphasized (Gen. xiii. 14-17, Gen. 
xv), and so is the fact that Israel owes its existence solely to the promise 
of God. The miraculous birth of Isaac especially is adduced to illus¬ 
trate this. 2 3 At Jacob’s birth, too, the oracle (‘The elder shall serve the 
younger’) points to the conception that it was only God’s electing 
grace that guided Israel. This corresponds to the fact that in the histo¬ 
ry of Joseph (which in its present form must derive from a different 
author) young Joseph is ranked above his brothers (who refuse to 
accept this) in order to save the people; this narrative is also evidently 
sustained by the faith in the guidance of God’s providence (Gen. 1. so).* 

The narrative of the deliverance from Egypt glorifies Yahweh 4 as 
the God who rules the nations and the forces of nature, including even 
the sea, and who puts His power at the service of Israel in order to 
deliver His people and thus to fulfil His promise to Abraham. Here 
again we find that the stress is laid on God’s deeds and His faithfulness, 
and, on the other hand, on the weakness and misery of the people who 
groan under their servitude to the Egyptians. This piece of history is 
not viewed in a nationalistic but in a spiritual light and is intended to 
evoke belief in the peculiar calling of Israel. This vocation does not 

1 The Word of God, which von Rad proved to be the dominating element in the 
history of the Deuteronomistic historian {Studies in Deuteronomy , E.T. 1953, pp.75ff.) 
is also found as a basic idea in the work of the Yahwist. Cf. Gen.xxii. 17f.; xxiv. 34ff.; 
xxvi. 24; xxvii. 29; xlviii. 15f.; Num. xxiv. 9^. 

2 For a homiletic elaboration of Gen.xii. iff. see W.Eichrodt, Gottes Ruf im A.T., 

1 95 1 > PP- 35 ff -> of the rest of the history of Abraham, Postille 1951 /52, pp. 134ff. 

3 The narrative is dominated by Chokhmah traditions, see G.von Rad, ‘Josephsge- 
schichte und altere Chokma*, Suppl. V . T., 1953, I, pp. i2off. 

4 See J.Pedersen, ‘Passahfest und Passahlegende’, g.A.JY., 1934, pp. 16iff., esp. pp. 
i67f.; M. Buber, Moses , 1947; E. Auerbach, Moses, 1953. 
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rest on Israel’s special spiritual status; on the contrary, again and 
again the people manifest their disloyalty and unbelief. In the centre 
of the history of redemption, between the narratives dealing with the 
deliverance from Egypt and the desert journey, stands the narrative 
of the revelation of God on Mount Sinai and the divine covenant. 
From the outset this moment was one of the focal points of Israelite 
historiography, and more and more it became the point on which 
earlier and later traditions were concentrated. These traditions were 
interwoven to such an extent that a literary analysis is now hardly 
possible any more, even if at certain points the complexity of the stories 
is abundantly clear. 

At the beginning of the story of the entrance into the promised land 
stands the well-known story of Balaam, who was called upon by the 
king of Moab to curse Israel but who could only bless it; this recalls 
the promise to the patriarchs (cf. Numb.xxiv.9 with Gen.xii.3). Thus 
the dominating idea of J’s teaching proves to be Israel’s call to be the 
people of God, and the fulfilment of this call by the wonderful grace of 
God alone, who gave this people His promise and Himself fulfilled this 
promise. 

This original narrative of the Yahwist was adapted several times. 1 
The first enlarged edition was that produced by the Elohist , which in 
many respects cannot be distinguished from the original narrative of 
the Yahwist. Where his hand can be recognized clearly it is the spirit 
of the prophetical movement that finds expression, which developed in 
North Israel after the struggle against Baal and against intermingling 
with other nations in the days of Elijah and Elisha. We may say that, 
more strongly than his predecessor, he emphasized the separation 
between Israel and the other nations which is implicit in Israel’s vo¬ 
cation (involving the element of religious nationalism). He also laid 
more stress on the prophetical character of the national figures. The 
fact that the patriarchs and the people were elected is stressed more strongly 
than the vocation by God. This is, for instance, evident from the power 
that is ascribed to Abraham as a prophet (Gen.xx) and to Jacob as 
God’s wrestler (Israel) (Gen.xxxii.23ff.). If we attempted to define 
this spiritual atmosphere by means of modern ideas we might say that 
it is related to chassidism or pietism, in which the faithful are made the 
centre of interest as much as God, while at the same time the faithful 
are contrasted with the world. To the Yahwist, however, the grace of 
God is all-important. On the one hand this gives a peculiar warmth to 
the narratives of E, as is evident from several places where he (or re- 

1 This view has been defended by the present writer in his De Literatuur van Oud- 
Israel, 1962. It is generally supposed that J and E were combined into an independent 
history by a Redactor, called RJE. 
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lated authors) are met with in the Old Testament (in our opinion, 
apart from the Pentateuch, also at the beginning of the books of 
Samuel). Narratives such as Gen.xx,xxii, Exodiii, and i Sam.i,iii, 
ixf. are especially characteristic. On the other hand the danger that 
the pious man is valued too highly by E is by no means imaginary. The 
danger of an antithetical piety of religious nationalism which tends to 
make Israel’s election degenerate into a state of being elect (cf. Gen. 
xx) is also manifest. The great Biblical prophets, beginning with Amos 
(ix.7) and Hosea(xii), had to oppose this piety as much as the ever- 
imminent danger of syncretism. It was this kind of piety that found 
acceptance most widely in the circles of the so-called ‘false’ (i.e. 
nationalistic) prophets of Yahweh (cf. the Pharisees in the New Testa¬ 
ment who imagined that they and the people were safe because they 
belonged to ‘the people of Yahweh’). 1 

On a level with this prophetical criticism is the work of the Deu- 
teronomic authors, which we can trace back in several of the historical 
books, from Genesis to 2 Kings 2 , and which find its starting-point in 
the book of Deuteronomy . Its aim was to lead Israel back to the ful¬ 
filment of its calling as the chosen people of God; it calls the people to 
faithful obedience which must reveal itself in pure worship, but also in 
the circumcision of the heart and in doing well in accordance with 
God’s commandments: love and the fear of God are the supreme 
commandments. All the beginning of Deuteronomy the people are 
reminded of God’s special electing grace 3 in history and also of the 
covenant between God and their fathers, and on that ground an appeal 
is made to Israel to fulfil her duty to keep His commandments, to 
respond to its great divine calling in everyday life, in order that Israel 
may truly be what it is: God’s holy people. It is the attempt to fix the 
true religious and ethical (cultic and social) way of life for Israel as the 


1 Gf. G.von Rad, ‘Die falschen Propheten’, ZA.fV., 1933, pp. iogff.; also G. Quell, 
Wahre undfalsche Propheten , 1952, who emphasizes the inward, spiritual differences 
between these two ‘groups’ (between which there are no external differences); the 
false prophets are the professional ones; now also E.Osswald, Falsche Prophetie im 
A.T. , 1962. 

2 With M.Noth, Oberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien , I, 1943, we start from the idea that 
later Deuteronomistic writers in the days of the exile have edited the great history (in 
our opinion not from Deut.i, as Noth asserts, but from Gen.ii.f. to 2 Kings xxv). 
That this assumption is psychologically correct is evident from the fact that especially 
in times of political distress a nation harks back to its history, as in the Netherlands 
during the first few years of the German occupation, and in Germany e.g. after the 
French domination at the beginning of the nineteenth century (Fichte and others). 

3 In Deuteronomy the idea of election is for the first time emphatically associated 
with the people. The pre-Deuteronomic authors presuppose this conception, but have 
not yet worked it out as a fundamental theological conception (see Die Erwahlung 
Israels) ; on the theology of Deuteronomy as a whole see H.Breit, Die Predigt des Dt ., 
i933j and A.R.Hulst, Het Karakter van de Cultus in Dl., 1938 (Doctorate thesis Gro¬ 
ningen). 
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people of God. If we also take into account the meaning of the great 
Deuteronomic historical work (see p.59 n.2) it appears that the 
accent has shifted from the call to obedience to the warning, to retri¬ 
bution and the call to repentance. Disloyalty provokes God’s anger 
(Judges iii. 10, 2 Kings xxi.23), but repentance stirs Him to mercy. 
The all-important thing in history is loyalty to God’s will and His 
work. 

The guiding principles underlying Deuteronomy and the Deuter¬ 
onomic history are fundamentally the same, but the historical back¬ 
ground is different, and so, to a certain extent, is the aim of these works. 
The historical narrative was written after Israel’s downfall and teaches 
many lessons from the historical events which showed the effects of 
disobedience in the historical catastrophe. Thus the work calls upon 
the people to repent and reform; the author still sets his hope on 
Yahweh and His promises. 1 Deuteronomy itself accentuates Israel’s 
election and the covenant as well as its calling: because Israel is the 
chosen people it is called to actualize theocracy. 2 Being elect must find 
expression in the awareness of man’s responsibility, otherwise it brings 
down judgment. We may characterize Deuteronomy as the book that 
thinks in terms of theocracy throughout, and proclaims it to the people 
in its full reality, thus reverting to one of the most important religious 
conceptions of ancient Israel. 3 

Behind Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic writings there is a 
strong tendency to revert to old ideas, to tradition in its best and most 
radical form. For that reason Deuteronomy subordinates kingship, 
which indeed only plays a minor part here, very strictly to the will of 
God; and therefore, too, the standard the Deuteronomic writings 
apply to each of the kings is whether or not they conform to God’s 
commandments. In the great historical work David is held up again 
and again as an example of the king of Israel; David, the man after 
God’s heart, in whom the Deuteronomic authors see a promise of 
future salvation (2 Sam.vii). No wonder, then, that Messianic and 
Davidic, prophetic and theocratic religious conceptions are closely 
linked in later Deuteronomic theology. 4 The value that is attached to 

1 In his Oberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien I, 1943, p. 150, M.Noth, on the other hand, 
maintains that the Dtn (the Deuteronomic author of the great historical work) saw 
the downfall of the people as something definitive. 

* It is most interesting that during the Deuteronomistic reformation the name of 
Yahweh comes to be used more and more in names of persons, and that also the 
artisticpictural element is neglected. The Deuteronomic period seems to have brought 
with it some sort of ‘iconoclasm’, cf. A.Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Seals , 1950, pp. 16, 

17, 24- 

3 Cf. Chapter IX. 

4 On this see G. von Rad, ‘Die deuteronomistische Geschichtstheologie in den Konigs- 
buchem* (Ges. Stud. z. A.T. , pp. i8gff., Engl, transl.: The Problem of the Hexateuch ); 
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David and Jerusalem with its temple where Yahweh had placed His 
name clearly expresses the peculiar theocratic way of thought of the 
Deuteronomic authors; on the other hand, the part played by the 
prophets and their message in the whole of the ‘Deuteronomic history’ 
is a clear indication of the way in which these authors revert to the 
prophets of the Old Testament. 

As much as Deuteronomy the Priestly Code (P)* takes upon itself the 
object of reminding Israel that it is God’s people. While with D the 
ritual is merely one of the forms in which the holiness of the people 
must manifest itself, the cult is of paramount importance in P. This 
change is due to the historical situation. When the exiles were allowed 
to return to their country after 539 to rebuild the temple and to 
restore the worship of Yahweh, a liturgical manual was urgently 
needed in order to acquaint the post-exilic generation anew with the 
form and meaning of the cult. The old temple tradition, which had 
been preserved in priestly circles, was committed to writing, though 
the early priestly laws were often reworded in a new spirit, under the 
influence of ancient prophetic criticism. 2 

Beside a liturgical manual, to be found in Leviticus i-vii and con¬ 
cerned with the sacrifices, several other treatises were included, dealing 
with purifications (Lev.xiff.), ordinations (Lev.viiiff.) and festivals 
(Lev.xvi), while in a historical introduction (Gen.i;v;xvii, Exod. 
xxvff.; xxxvff.) the origins of the cult and the earliest forms of ritual 
in the sanctuary (during the desert period at the tabernacle) are 
sketched. The description of the cult in Lev.xix-xxvi probably dates 
back still further. The whole of this compilation was collected mainly 
in the Priestly Code and is to be found scattered over the books of 
Leviticus and Numbers. 3 Finally it was integrated in the early great 
Deuteronomic historical work. This last revision of the ancient tra¬ 
ditions led to the realization of the Torah (Pentateuch) and may have 
been accomplished by Ezrah. In this way the worship of God was 
impressed upon the people. 

That it is not merely a question of ritual forms but that moral mo¬ 
tives also played a part is evident from the fact that the Code of Holi¬ 
ness is also included in the Priestly Code. In this Code of Holiness 
moral laws are given as well as instructions concerning purification 

Studies in Deuteronomy , 1953, B; Theology I, II, c, 6. H.W. Wolff,‘Das Kerugma des dtn. 
Geschichtswerkes*, Z.A.W. 1961, pp. i7iff. denies the messianic idea in the Deutero- 
nomistic history. Also Noth, see n. 1, p.6o. 

1 On P cf. G.von Rad, Die Priesterschrift im Hexateuch , 1934, and M.Noth, op. cit., 
pp. i8off. 

2 See my Die Erwahlung Israels , p.82, and below, p.62 n.2 and p.63f. 

3 In P we must distinguish between an older, shorter, and more ‘popular* version, and 
a later, more technical and purely ‘priestly* version. It is impossible to go into the 
details at greater length here. 
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and the cult (the famous chapter Lev.xix, containing among other 
things the demand to love one’s neighbour as oneself, vs. 18b). 1 

As we mentioned above, the priestly school also contributed to his¬ 
tory. Part of this contribution is what we might call ‘scholarly’: for 
example P gives a continuous chronology starting from the creation of 
the world, thus supplementing one of the trends initiated by the 
Deuteronomist 2 (for Deuteronomic historiography had also given 
history its place in a definite historical scheme). This historical ‘schol¬ 
arly’ element we may pass without comment in our theological study, 
though its inclusion gives some indication of the line of development 
followed by Israelite theology : more and more the need was felt to 
emphasize the historical element. 

There is, however, a third element which we must go into here, 
namely the systematically theological conception of history. The 
priestly author is no longer a religious narrator but a real theologian. 
He gives not only a world-picture but also a conception of history. 
P does not give a continuous narrative but a few main points of histo¬ 
ry linked, as it were, by dotted lines - the genealogical registers (cf. 
also the genealogical registers in the book of Chronicles). There are 
three main periods, marked by a divine Covenant: the Covenant with 
Noah, with Abraham and with Moses. 

Each of these periods has a character of its own. In the pre-historic 
period man is, indeed, the master of the animal world but he is not 
allowed to kill animals. The animals are given the plants for food, man 
is given fruit-trees and grain. So in this first period a state of perfect 
peace on earth between man and the animals is presupposed as the 
original situation (we should think here of Isa.xi.6ff., the future state 
of grace). 

In the period after Noah man is allowed to eat the flesh of animals, 
but he may not partake of their blood. There is a special injunction not 
to shed human blood (Gen.ix). God grants His covenant to man and 
promises not to exterminate mankind by a deluge again. 

The third period is inaugurated by the Covenant of God with 
Abraham, of which circumcision is the token. 

The fourth period is that of the full revelation, in which Yahweh 
makes Himself known as the God of Israel and gives the people His 
laws and the priestly cult of Aaron through which atonement can be 
obtained for the sins of the people. 

All this implies the universalist conception of God as well as the 

1 Cf. my ‘Bubers Auslegung des Liebesgebotes, Lev. 19:18b’, Th.£., 1966, pp. 1-11. 

2 These additions probably go back to ancient documents from the temple records, 
even if only via oral tradition in the priestly schools. Deuteronomic-prophetical reno¬ 
vations were introduced. See the next pages on the regulations concerning sin- and 
guilt-offerings. 
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peculiar relation between Israel and God. God is the God of the world, 
but He has bound Israel to Himself in a special way. This also applied 
to mankind in general, for man is the Image of God and that is the 
token of His intimate relation with God. There is a close relationship 
between man and God; God even grants him dominion over the world 
which he must people and rule, but on the other hand true communion 
with God is only possible in Israel. Besides that, the narrative of the 
Creation lays great stress on the transcendence of God, who by His 
word calls the world into existence. This transcendence is also found 
in the emphasis on the miraculous element that is typical of the stories 
of the desert journey and the deliverance from Egypt. All the leading 
ideas of the religion of Israel are found here. Transcendence and 
communion between God and man, universalism and particularism, 
prophetical and cultic vision have been balanced. This balance strong¬ 
ly dominates P’s conceptions, as is evident particularly in the Creation 
narrative. God’s work of creation above all is creating the world-order. 
This is also closely connected with a strong ethical trait in his con¬ 
ceptions: we are told emphatically that Noah, who is saved out of the 
Deluge, is righteous (saddiq) and irreproachable (tamim) in the midst 
of a wicked world, and that he walked with God (Gen.vi.g;vii. ib). 
These same things God also expects from Abraham before He con¬ 
cludes His covenant with the patriarch (Gen.xvii. i). The author, 
therefore, does not assume that election is arbitrary but he thinks man 
must come up to the standards of the divine will in order to be chosen. 
In the Mosaic Covenant the cult is the means of restoring the right 
relation to God again and again. Sedaqah (righteousness) and the 
covenant are, therefore, connected (as also in Pss.xv,xxiv; Ezek. 
xviii); the cult is the means of grace that again and again restores this 
fedaqah by redeeming the sins of Israel {kipper means to ‘smear’ and to 
wipe off) and thus maintains the covenant relation. The cult is, how¬ 
ever, not a magical means {ex opere operato) ; the sin- and guilt-offerings 
can only atone for sins committed bi-shegagah (= through ignorance; 
Lev.ivf.). This condition shows the influence of prophetical criticism 
on the pre-exilic penitential offerings, and thus the danger of becom¬ 
ing automatic - a danger that threatens every cultic sacrament of 
penance - is avoided. On the other hand the sacrament also loses its 
general validity. P cannot simply be called sacramentarian! 

The importance of the cult in P is, of course, bound up with the 
fact that the most characteristic ritual traits of Israel’s religion, which 
were formerly ascribed to Moses (the sabbath, cf. Exod.xx; circum¬ 
cision, cf. Exod. iv. 24ff.; eating meat with the blood, see Exod. xxii. 31) 
were considered by him as ancient institutions established by God 
Himself. As circumcision is the token of the covenant it must a priori 
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have been given to Abraham, with whom God made the covenant. As 
blood is sacred to God alone, the use of blood must a priori have been 
forbidden at the moment when man was allowed to kill animals 
(Noah). The fact that God sanctified the seventh day at the Creation 
is to be explained in the same way: God, who appoints the days, 
months and years, has instituted the Sabbath from the beginning. 

On the one hand P is the systematizer who reduces the ancient 
points of doctrine to a new system, on the other hand he makes the 
cultic actions come alive again for the people. In so far as he is the 
transmitter and editor of the ancient cultic laws he is spiritually reliable 
and of importance, but his treatment of historical events is sometimes 
fanciful (some of the numbers he uses were arrived at in accordance 
with a cabbalistic system). His theological conception of history is 
strongly constructive and anachronistic. The greatest thing he has 
given (or probably transmitted) is the narrative of the Creation, which 
so superbly expresses the glory of God. In this chapter the universe is 
linked with God, and the light of the loving and glorious God of 
Israel shines upon the whole world. As this chapter stands at the 
beginning of the whole of the Old Testament, it leaves a very special 
mark on the canon. 

A few more words on the Torah as a whole. In the last century it 
was pulled to pieces to such an extent that there was hardly anything 
left of its unity, spiritual as well as historical and literary: everything 
was called primitive, naive, half or wholly polytheistic, monotheistic 
or sacramentalistic; in this way the differences were vastly exaggerated. 
We pointed out above (pp. 51 ff.) that there is a very pronounced unity 
in the writings of the Torah, notwithstanding the variations and 
tensions it contains, because these writings all speak of the same holy 
God who enters into communion with man; this holiness and this 
communion axe met with in all these writings, though the manner in 
which this communion is effected is depicted in different ways, from 
a very strikingly anthropomorphic to a more spiritual manner. Both 
universalism and particularism are to be found in all these writings: 
Yahweh is the Lord of the world but also stands in a special relation to 
Israel. For all of them the divine calling is an unalterable fact, but the 
one (the primeval history and J) lays more stress on divine calling 
and grace, the other (D) on election and faithful obedience (duty), a 
third (E, P) on righteousness and divine favour. In the primeval histo¬ 
ry and in J the emphasis falls on the sins of all, others stress rather the 
piety of the chosen. All the authors consider the cult as the expression 
of the right relation to God, they all know that the ceremonies in them¬ 
selves are insufficient to maintain this right relation to God (P too!; 
cf. the admission that sin- and guilt-offerings can only atone for un- 
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intentional sins), and they all demand righteousness (‘doing well’) as 
the condition for communion with God. P emphasizes, it is true, cultic 
activity as the means of maintaining communion between God and 
Israel, but this cultic activity is no longer magical and sacramental- 
istic in character, though a dynamistic trait in the representation of the 
atonement was not overcome entirely (see p.31 f.). 

Each of these emphases is valuable, and each has its dangerous 
points. The author of the primeval history has anti-cultural tenden¬ 
cies, E is steeped in an antithetic pietism, D’s attitude may lead to 
moralism when guilt and punishment, obedience and prosperity are 
dialectically linked in too close a manner (which happens, indeed, in 
Deuteronomistic historiography), P may lead to sacramentalism, - 
and all these things have, indeed, occurred in Israel. There are limits 
to every religious conception! Even the conception of the people of 
God, professed by all, became a serious spiritual danger - which 
already becomes manifest in the Old Testament (the false prophets), 
but even more in the New Testament (the Pharisees). The prophets 
already realized this; cf. that Amos - though he accepts the special 
relation in iii, 2 - emphatically rejects the conception that the special 
favour of God should mean anything else but the fact that Israel 
received a special task (compare iii. 2 with ix. 7). 

We have dealt with the Torah rather extensively because many theo¬ 
logical lines from widely different periods come together here. With 
the other historical books (nebiim rishonim) we can, however, deal briefly, 
because the connection in which these books were included in the Old 
Testament is in great part determined by the influence of the Deuter- 
onomic authors, on whose theological ideas we already commented 
in our discussion of Deuteronomy itself (see above, pp. 5gff.). 

Apart from the theological framework of the Deuteronomic com¬ 
pilers, the books of Samuel and Kings , at any rate, are dominated by 
political rather than theological tendencies. This is certainly true of 
the former. 1 

These books hinge upon the apology for the house of David (1 Sam. 
xi to 1 Kings ii, except for certain chapters that were added afterwards). 
In spite of all his faults David is shown as the man after God’s heart, 
the true king of Israel whom God desired and to whom an eternal 
kingdom was prophesied in the basic prophecy of Nathan, 2 Sam. vii. 2 

1 On the books of Samuel see my discussion in Orientalia Neerlandica , 1948, pp. i67ff: 
‘De compositie van de Samuelboeken*; L.Rost, Die Oberlieferung von der Thronnach - 
folge Davids , 1926. 

2 See pp.6of., 60 n.4; on 2 Sam.vii: M.Noth, ‘David u. Israel in 2 Sam. 7*, Robert 
Festschrift , pp. I22ff.; E.Kutsch, ‘Die Dynastie von Gottes Gnaden*, £. 77 i.A\ 1961, 
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Here lies the origin of the form of the later expectation of salvation, 
which was centred in the house of David. The idea of the Covenant 
may be considered the deepest foundation of the expectation of sal¬ 
vation. 1 It took the Messianic form, that is, it centres round a definite 
king who brings salvation, and this is due to Nathan’s prophecy 
concerning the house of David. 2 On that account the expected salva¬ 
tion of Israel is placed in the hands of an anointed king in many circles 
The figure of David and his dynasty became the starting-point of 
Israel’s expectation and hope, not only in the prophetical books, but 
also in the Deuteronomic historical books, and especially in Chroni¬ 
cles. For the Chronicler the promise of Israel’s eternal kingdom is 
centred in David (not in Abraham); the foundation of the temple is 
essentially his work and his task is continued in the priestly cult; he is 
even called the man of God (2 Chron.viii. 14). 

This conception is already found in the book of Kings , too (cf. 
1 Kings xi. 12,36; xv.4; 2 Kings viii. 19; xviii. 3; xx.5f.; xxi. 7; xxii.2), 
though it is there linked with other elements of a historical and didac¬ 
tic nature which remind us of the historiography of the prophets (es¬ 
pecially related to E, cf. the stories of Elijah, Hezekiah and Isaiah) 
and the religious didactics of Deuteronomy (see pp.6of.). 

When we compare the Torah and the Nebiim rishonim (the early 
prophets, i.e. the historical books from Joshua to Kings), we may say 
that in the latter the fundamental ideas of the conception of history of 
the authors of the Torah (especially of Deuteronomy) are met with 
again. The only new element of importance is the figure of David as 
the king who brings salvation. Judaism has recognized quite rightly 
that the Torah is and remains the central collection of the ‘historical’ 
writings. The early prophets became, as it were, an appendix to the 
Torah , closely linked to it by Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic 
historical work. One might, therefore, speak with good reason of an 
Enneateuch (a collection of nine books), consisting of the Pentateuch 
and the Nebiim rishonim. 3 


pp. 13iff.; A.Caquot, ‘La prophetic de Nathan’, Suppl. V.T. IX, 1963, pp.2i3ff. and 
G. W.Ahlstrom, ‘Der Prophet Nathan und der Tempelbau*, V.T. 1961, pp. 1I3ff. 

1 Cf. L. H.K. Bleeker, Over de betekenis en oorsprong van de israelitische heilsverwachting, and 
A.H.J.Gunneweg, ‘Sinaibund und Davidbund’, V.T i960, pp.335ff. 

2 With the above-mentioned article by Gunneweg (n. 1) we should adhere to the 
connection between the conceptions of the Sinai-covenant and the David-covenant; 
cf. also O.EiBfeldt, ‘Silo und Jerusalem’, Suppl. V.T 1957, pp. I38ff. as opposed to 
Von Rad, who places the David-Sion tradition as a separate southern tradition by the 
side of the northern patriarchal and exodus tradition, O.T. Theology I, ic 2, 3 and 
n c 2; cf. on this also E.Rohland, Die Bedeutung der Erw&hlungstraditionen Israels fur die 
Eschatologie der alttest. Propheten (thesis Heidelberg 1956). See also S.Amsler, David , 
Roi et Messie, 1963. 

3 See O.EiBfeldt, The O.T An Introduction , 1965, § 22, 1. 
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The second important series of Old Testament books, which is essenti¬ 
ally on a level with the Torah , is the collection of prophetical books. In 
the Hebrew Bible it consists of the three ‘major Prophets’ (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel) and the book of the ‘Twelve minor prophets’ 
(Hosea-Malachi). This group of writings was closed and canonized 
later than the Torah but certainly before 200 b.c . 1 Most of these 
books were already considered authoritative before 500, but their 
compilation apparently took a great deal of time: fairly late apocalyp¬ 
tic passages were added to the collections by way of appendices. 

This series of prophets 2 whose words have been preserved for us in the Old 
Testament, may be looked upon as one group, even if a period of 250 years 
separates the appearance of Amos and Malachi and even if far later additions 
were incorporated into their work. For, though each of them has his own 
distinctive characteristics there is a close connection between them; their 
teaching links up as do the links of a chain; they take over, as it were, each 
other’s message and even each other’s words: sometimes the connection is 
quite evident, as between Jeremiah, Hosea and Micah, between Amos, Isaiah, 
Micah and Zephaniah, and between Isaiah and Deutero-Isaiah, to mention 
only some of the most striking instances. 3 After the exile Zechariah deliberately 
takes the message of the pre-exilic prophets for his starting-point (Zech. i. iff.). 

The main reason, however, why these prophets may be said to form a group 
by themselves is that they constitute a peculiar phenomenon within the Is¬ 
raelite religion and even within the world of the Israelite prophets. Sometimes 
the error is made of attempting a general religio-historical reconstruction of 
Israelite prophecy on the basis of the type (or types) presented by the prophets 
whose words were preserved in the Old Testament. Such a reconstruction, 
however, has little to commend it, for the results of recent research into the 
origins and forms of prophecy lead more and more to the recognition of the 
multiplicity of forms in which it manifests itself. These results also justify the 
conclusion that within the framework of this prophetism the Biblical prophets 
have a particular place of their own. 4 They have some characteristics in com¬ 
mon with other prophets, it is true, but they often stand alone in sharp 
opposition to their people, and their message differs widely from that of their 
fellow-prophets. 


1 On this see the Introductions to the O.T. 

2 A few summaries may be mentioned here. A. Kuenen, The prophets and prophecy in 
Israel , 1877; B.Duhm, Die Theologie der Propketen , 1875, Israels Propheten, 1916; 
JJ.P. Valeton, Amos en Hosea , 1894; W.R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel 2 , 1895; G.H. 
Comill, Der israelitische Prophetismus , 1896; P.de Buck, De Profeten van Israel , (n.d.); 
A.B.Davidson, O.T. Prophecy , 1903; G.Holscher, Die Propheten , 1914; T.H.Robin¬ 
son, Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel , 1924; J.Ridderbos, Het Godswoord der 
Profeten , I~IV, 1930!!.; J.Keulers, J. Kroon and A. van den Bom, Bijbelse Monogra- 
phieen , Jeremias , Jesaias, Ezechiel, r 933fT.; P.Volz, Prophetengestalten des A.T., 1938; J. 
Paterson, The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets , 1948; J. Hempel, Worte der Pro¬ 
pheten, 1949; M. Buber, Der Glaube der Propheten, 1950; W.Zimmerli, The law and the 
prophets , 1965. For literature on prophecy in general see p. 256f. 

3 See a.o. K. Gross, Die literarische Verwandtschaft Jeremias mit Hosea , 1930; J. W. Miller, 
Das Verhaltnis Jeremias und Hesekiels, 1955; R.Frey, Amos und Jesaja , 1963. 

4 See for instance my The Religion , chapter VIII. 
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There were various kinds of prophets: cultic prophets, attached to the 
temple, who were at the same time government officials, for temple and state 
are fundamentally one; there was a highly ecstatic prophetism, which reminds 
us of pre- and non-Israelite divinational phenomena; there were ‘group- 
prophets* who belonged to mystical communities, and also independent 
prophets. 

The Biblical prophets have many characteristics that remind us strongly of 
these various forms of prophecy. Some of them have disciples (reminiscent of 
group-prophecy); some have ecstatic tendencies (Ezekiel), while other ap¬ 
parently reject all fanaticism (Jeremiah); a few may be temple-prophets while 
the majority show strongly individual characteristics. But though their be¬ 
haviour often does not differ from that of the other contemporary prophets, 
their attitude is fundamentally different. Again and again they come into 
conflict with their people, they stand alone, they are fighters, and sometimes 
bear the mark of martyrs; the clearest instances of this are Amos (vii), Micah 
(iii), Jeremiah (passim) and Deutero-Isaiah ( 1 ). They are distinguished by 
their directly personal calling and by the intensity of their preaching. Their 
message is characterized by the radical terms in which Yahweh is proclaimed 
(Yahweh alone) and by their actualization of faith (at this very moment Yahweh 
is acting and claiming man). This explains their insistence upon repentance 
and the severity with which they point out the sins of the people - cultic sins, 
but especially those in the realm of social and religious ethics. Ultimately the 
prophetical message is dominated particularly by their application of the escha¬ 
tological expectations, always current in Israel, (the New Age, the Day of the 
Lord) to the present and to the immediate future. The realization of this ex¬ 
pectation is preached as a severe judgment which will restore only a remnant 
of the people. The prophets view Israel’s salvation in the light of the calling 
of the people by the Holy God (Amos iii. 2) and the future in the light of the 
imminent catastrophes of the present. Their radical actualization of Israel’s 
faith leads to the more profound sincerity of inward contrition and also to an 
‘eschatologization’ of spiritual life in its entirety. 1 

These men do not live a mystical life with God, though they are aware of 
the fact that they see Him working through contemporary events. Here is no 
mystical vision but the understanding of faith , which sees reality as the fulfil¬ 
ment of the will of God. History and life become transparent, because God is 
quite near, the auctor primus of all that happens, pursuing a definite purpose in 
all that He does. 

Therefore everything they see happening is significant. The downfall of 
Israel and Judah is significant; it is God’s judgment, for the course of history is 
no incomprehensible tragic happening enacted against an obscure back¬ 
ground, but these obscure happenings are the footprints of God in His 
judgment, who in this way prepares the ground for His Kingdom. God, who is 
a consuming fire, reveals Himself in the sinful world and purges it by fire. 
The flames and ruins are so many signs that the Holy One rules the world and 
that He proceeds with His work. 

But exactly because the prophets understand this, they have a message for 
their age: the twofold message of repentance and of future salvation. ‘History 
is no mere story of human activity to be viewed, dissected, and described as 
one would analyse mathematical statistics. It is the arena of the creative 
activity of the living, righteous, holy God - a God whose works permit no 

1 This latter aspect is brought into a too one-sided prominence by Von Rad in his 
Theology II. 
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description apart from a clarion call to repentance and conversion.’ 1 

In the sight of God, who is approaching with His judgment, the prophets 
fight for the salvation of their people, to bring them to repentance and renewal 
of life. But people all follow their own paths, buying and selling, cheating and 
offering up sacrifices as if nothing much had happened. And thus the prophets 
had to struggle on for two centuries, until judgment had been consummated 
and a small remnant woke up to the truth of the prophetic message and then 
God starts creating a new people from this remnant. 

For that reason the prophets stood alone in the midst of their people; they 
played the same part as St. Francis, Pascal, Bunyan and Kierkegaard in later 
times. 

After this general survey of the elements which these figures have in com- 
mon we shall now proceed to sketch the individual characteristics of the 
preaching of each of them. 


The message of Amos' 1 , the farmer from Tekoa who was called by God, 
introduced a new element into the religion of Israel; many scholars 
have realized this, but it has often been expressed inaccurately, for 
instance by the statement that Amos introduced moral monotheisms; 
for the faith of Israel knows of Yahweh as a moral as well as absolute 
God. In Amos’s message there is no evidence to show that he realized 
that he proclaimed God in a new way; on the contrary, he associates 
himself with the ancient preaching about God and salvation (iii. 2). 
There might rather be some ground for counting him among the 
reactionaries, as does J. Pedersen*, though this is not an adequate 
characterization of this highly original man of God. For it must be 
admitted that his preaching does, indeed, introduce a new element 
into the religion of Israel, from the moment when his eyes were opened 
to the fact that God will no longer spare His people but will punish 
them with His judgment (the visions, esp. the third, vii. 7ff., fourth, 
viii. iff., and fifth, ix. iff.). He foresees these terrible events, but 
nobody believes him, for his appearance coincides with the prosperous 
reign of Jeroboam II of Israel (c. 750), when no one could yet suspect 
what misery Tiglath-Pileser (745-727) was to inflict on Syria and 
Palestine. These events did not merely dominate Amos’s life but also 
caused a new element in Yahwism to spring up. For from the fire of 
this j udgment the sparks fly all around: the nations all round Israel are 
to be chastised by God, but, above all things, salvation presents itself in 
a wholly new light, in the light of responsibility and guilt (iii. 2). For 
a long time the expectation of the glorious day of Yahweh, an idea 

* G.E. Wright, Challenge of Israel’s Faith, 1953, p.39. 

1 The characteristic features of this prophet are shown extremely well by R.Smend 
in his ‘Das Nein des Amos’, Ev. Th., 1963, pp.404ff. 

3 For example A.Kuenen, The Religion of Israeli-Ill, 1874/5,and, indeed, as recently 
as R.H.Pfeiffer, Introduction to the O.T., 1941. 

4 Joh. Pedersen, Israel, its life and culture, III-IV. 
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founded on ancient prophecies and on the Psalms used in the cult*, 
had already been a living conception among the people, but now this 
expectation comes to be seen in a new light, too. From now on the 
whole people fall under this judgment and the sins of the people, 
especially the social abuses, are laid bare with the utmost severity, 
while the outward show of religion, promoted by all sorts of sacra¬ 
mental ritual of a cult which developed more and more, is also de¬ 
nounced strongly. When unexpectedly this preaching came to be 
fulfilled it became a tremendous force strengthening the moral, spir¬ 
itual, supra-national and directly historical character of faith in 
Yahweh. Israel had been conscious of this ever since their experience 
under the leadership of Moses, it is true, but a purification, especially 
of the element of salvation, had become imperative because the re¬ 
lationship between God and the people was looked upon too much as a 
matter of course, in imitation of other oriental religions. 2 From now on 
the element of grace in the deliverance from Egypt is brought out 
clearly by the prophets. The catastrophes that befell the Northern 
kingdom in quick succession proved that Amos’s prophecies con¬ 
cerning the coming judgment were only too true: an unexpected ex¬ 
perience that induced other prophets to speak too, though often with 
certain changes in emphasis. 

The North Israelite prophet Hosea? came to be involved in the work 
of God in a most peculiar manner; he is called upon to depict this 
symbolically in his conjugal life: on the one hand God’s incompre¬ 
hensible love of His unfaithful people, on the other hand God’s judg¬ 
ment. While Amos brings the justice of God into prominence, Hosea 
stresses God’s love of Israel (ch. ii and xi) and also demands that Israel 
should return God s love (vi. 6) instead of being content with offering 
up sacrifices. In various ways the defection of the people is depicted, 
especially the cultic infidelity evident from the influence of the worship 
of Baal, while less attention is paid to social abuses (xii.8f.). Hosea 
represents the judgment as a return to the desert period (ch.ii) but he 
expects it to bring about the conversion of Israel and a propitious 
restoration (ch.ii;xii. iof.jxiv). This side of the prophetic message is 
emphasized more strongly by him than by Amos. 

Micah is a slighdy younger contemporary; like Amos he came from 
the South, from Judah. Whereas Hosea addressed his war ning i n 

* See Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, II, 1922. I cannot agree with Mowinckel that the 
disappointment at the delay in the fulfilment of the expectations led to eschatology. 
Here Mowinckel detracts from the merits of the prophets; see Ch. IX. 

2 See I. L. Seeligmann, ‘Phasen uit de Geschiedenis van het Joods historisch bewust- 
zijn’, in Kemmomenten der antieke Beschaving , 1947, pp. 4gff., esp. p.56. 

3 H. Wheeler Robinson, Two Hebrew Prophets (Hosea, Ezekiel), 1948; cf. Interpretation, 
July 1961, with contributions by W.Eichrodt, H.W.Wolff, D.Ritschl, W.Vischer. 
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particular to Israel and in the second place also to Judah, the exact 
reverse is found with Micah. He prophesies the fall of Sarnaria, it is 
true, but his preaching of repentance is particularly directed against 
Judah. He is the first prophet to announce directly the fall of Jerusalem 
and the destruction of the temple (iii.12); in this respect he is the 
forerunner of Jeremiah (cf.Jer.xxvi). 

In Micah’s preaching we find again elements that are familiar to us 
from Amos and also from Isaiah, such as the denunciation of social 
abuses, but his criticism is also levelled at false prophets and other 
leaders (ch.iif.). As with Amos and Hosea the unfounded reliance on 
the sacrificial cult is vehemently denounced (vi.6ff.), and over against 
the demand to offer up sacrifices the other command is set of the love 
of God and one’s fellow-men. The preaching of Amos and Hosea is, 
as it were, summed up in Micahvi. 8: ‘He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good: and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ 1 2 

Micah was not only a forceful preacher of penitence but he also 
saw the coming of better times for Israel after the judgment and 
repeatedly bears testimony to this. In iv. 1 ff. we find again the well- 
known idea of universal salvation which appears in Isaiah ii, and in 
v. iff. he announces the coming of the Messianic kingdom again in 
words reminiscent of Isaiah (xi). 

The greatest of all the prophets of the period of the kings is Isaiah, 
as Deutero-Isaiah may be called the greatest of the post-exilic men of 
God. He did not confine himself to preaching to the kings of his age, 
he also wanted to take political action — he understood that faith is 
not merely a matter of the inner room and of expectation, but that it 
is of decisive importance for present action. 

He proclaims the ancient faith in God’s saving power in a new form. 
It is he who places faith in the foreground (vii. 9; xxviii. 16; xxx. 15), 
not only in his preaching but also in his actions (vii;x.5ff.;xxxviff.); 
he becomes the religious adviser of the young king Hezekiah and to his 
attitude it is due that Jerusalem was not surrendered to the Assyrian 
pillagers. His faith in God finds expression in the two names for God, 
used especially by him: Tahweh Sebaoth 1 , denoting God as the Al¬ 
mighty in the absolute sense of the word (while, on the other hand, in 
xxxi. 3 man is called flesh, i.e. a transient being), and also Qedosh Tisra el 
(the Holy One of Israel). The latter name is also found over and over 
again in Deutero-Isaiah; the emphasis laid by Isaiah on the holiness of 


1 Amos does not use the word chesed, which dominates the message of Hosea; the most 
important word in Amos is mishpaf, in Micah both these words are found together in 
one verse. 

2 See p. 298. 
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God originates in the vision of his calling (vi) where Yahweh is 
celebrated as the Holy One by the Seraphs at His throne; God’s 
holiness is contrasted with human sin and uncleanness, which were 
also borne in upon him at that moment (vi. 

This awareness of God’s holiness opens his eye to the sins of the 
people and to the impending judgment. In Isaiah’s prophecies Yahweh 
now rejects Israel and calls it: that people, then again He calls it my 
people, as the God of love who elects His people. On that ground 
Isaiah prophecies the ultimate universal importance of Sion as well as 
the fall of Israel and Judah, and even Jerusalem. 1 2 He knows that the 
God of Israel uses the power of the Assyrians to chastise His own 
people, but also that that same God has defined the limits of their 
power (x. 5ff.); he expects that a small remnant will be saved out of 
this judgment and that a new people will spring from this remnant 3 
(Isa.vii3,22;xxviii.5; cf.viii. i6ff.; xiv.32; xxviii. 16; also the later 
x.2of. and the gloss at the end of vi. 13). In xxix. 1-8 the wonderful 
acts of this God who performs both these things after His decree and in 
this way reveals Himself as the Lord, are depicted emphatically (cf. 
xxviii. 21). Isaiah is the prophet of the strongest contrasts, we might 
call him the man of the paradox. He always clings to God’s love of 
Israel, even in the midst of judgment; for that reason better times are 
coming for Israel, and especially for Jerusalem, and therefore he 
cherishes high hopes of a messianic king from the house of David. In 
chapter ix the fulfilment of this expectation seems to him to be very 
near; in xi it is the idea of the remnant, in connection with this expec¬ 
tation, which is stressed more strongly: only the rod out of the stem of 
Jesse shall come forth and bear fruit (the name of David is avoided 
here; only the root is left of this royal house); though here, too, the 
continuity has not been broken entirely (a remnant), the hope of 
salvation is made conditional on God’s intervention, more so than 
in ch. ix. Isaiah, too, knows a spiritual growth, an ever deepening 
insight into the work of God. With him, more than with other prophets, 
hope keeps pace with faith; with him this hope gains vyideness of 
scope: it becomes universal (ii), spiritual (xi. iff., ix) and cosmic 
(xi.6ff.). 

1 See my ‘Essentials of the Theology of Isaiah’ in: J.Muilenburg Festschrift: Israels 
prophetic heritage, 1962. 

V? n , Isaiah’s views with respect to Jerusalem see E.Rohland, op. cit., G. von Rad, 
Theology I, II, J. Schreiner, Sion-Jerusalem, Jahwes Konigssitz I, 1963; also my Jahwt 
en zijn stad, 1963 and my contribution to Festschrift Muilenburg Israel*s prophetic 
heritage, 1962, pp. 128ff.: ‘Essentials of the Theology of Isaiah’. 

3 In his O.T. Theology II, ii B t., von Rad thinks the idea of the remnant is not 
theologically relevant in Isaiah; vss.x.2off. which are indeed to be considered of 
early date, and the gloss in vi.13 prove that Isaiah’s disciples were of a different 
opinion. 
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With ^ephaniah, an older contemporary of Jeremiah, the message of 
Amos seems to take on a new form, as we have also observed with 
Isaiah and Micah. His prophecy, however, small, and however remi¬ 
niscent of the message of others, is a pure reflection of the fundamental 
idea of the Old Testament prophets. His words show how greatly he is 
moved by the coming judgment; he sees the impending downfall 
wholly in the light of the Day of the Lord, which is for him, too, the 
day of judgment (ch.i). There is "perhaps* a chance of salvation and 
for that reason he exhorts the people for the last time, as it were, to 
mend its ways (ii. iff.). Like all the other prophets he sees the judg¬ 
ment of God as a world-judgment, which is to fall upon the other 
nations as well (ii. 4ff.), but for them, too, he sees better times approach; 
together with Israel they, too, shall be purified and worship the true 
God (iii.gf.). Those who escape this catastrophe will be an "afflicted 
and poor people’. Apparently, the idea of the remnant still survives with 
him, and he, too, looks forward to the day when Yahweh, as the God 
of Zion, will be in its midst and will rejoice over it. 

In the book of Nahum we hear a prophet who announces the de¬ 
struction of Nineveh (i. 11-14) an d who after the downfall sings the 
three songs on the destruction of Nineveh (ii;iii. 1—17;iii. i8f.). He 
has sometimes been considered one of the nationalistic ‘false’ prophets, 
but there is no evidence for this. Would not all nations, and all the 
Judeans have hailed the downfall of this "bloody city’ with grateful 
joy as well as astonishment? (iii. 19). 

The prophecy of Habakkuk presents difficulties of interpretation. 
The somewhat vague form of its message may be the reason why the 
book was very popular with the sect that dwelt in the Judean desert 
(the Essenes), who thought the work had particular reference to the 
events of their days, as appears from a commentary on Habakkuk 
recently discovered in that area. The prophet, an older contemporary 
of Jeremiah, wrote during the period of the downfall of Assyria and the 
rise of the Chaldees. His agonizing problem is how God, who is ‘of 
purer eyes than to behold evil’ and who cannot ‘look on iniquity*, can 
look ‘upon them that deal treacherously* (i. 12-17). The vicissitudes 
of Fortune which again and again allow the wicked to assume control, 
confront him with difficult problems. The answer is that the wicked 
shall perish and that the just shall live by their faith (ii. 1-5). The 
prophecy gives us an insight into the spiritual struggle of the faithful 
who witnessed the enormous revolutionary changes of about 612 (the 
fall of Nineveh). The faith in God’s justice survives even this severe 
test. Theologically the booklet is important because of the well-known 
words of ii* 4*, quoted by St. Paul in Rom.i. 17 and Gal. iii. 11. As a 
document for the history of religion the book is valuable because it 
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apparently contains a prophecy by a cultic prophet 1 , whose prepa¬ 
rations for receiving the divine message are described in ii. i. 

In Jeremiah many lines converge: the influence of Deuteronomy, 
Hosea, Micah and Isaiah can be perceived more or less clearly in his 
work. More than with other prophets we can see from Jeremiah’s 
private life what the consequences of a prophet’s office prove to be to 
an ever-increasing degree; the prophet himself becomes a sacrifice in 
the struggle for God to save the people even in spite of themselves. 2 
Jeremiah’s sufferings, described in his Confessions, figure largely in his 
book. Lamentations iii and perhaps also the description of the suffering 
Servant of the Lord of Isa. liif. may have been influenced by his life. It 
is by no means strange that some people identified Jesus with Jeremiah, 
returned from the dead (Matt.xvi. 14); if any figure of the Old Testa¬ 
ment besides the Servant of the Lord can be compared with Christ, it 
is Jeremiah. 

He is a prophet with whom the personal element is of great im¬ 
portance ; he does not merely transmit the word of God but he himself 
wrestles with that word and wrestles with God for his people. In his 
preaching the destructive element is in the forefront; constructive 
activity is a secondary consideration (i. 10). This prophet, who, like 
Hosea, felt God’s love of Israel so strongly is used by God as His 
messenger in the most ruthless age. No wonder that in such an age his 
message assumes the most radical forms and that he judges all forms 
of religious life by purely spiritual standards. Like Micah he, too, 
prophesies the destruction of the temple; like Amos he rejects a 
sacrificial cult which does not rest on the obedience to God’s will, and 
denies that the earliest laws of Israel referred to sacrifices (Jer.vii, 
esp. vss. 21 ff.). The politico-messianic expectation of salvation does not 
play a prominent part (xxiii.sff.), but the restoration of Israel and 
Judah is beyond all doubt (xxxf.). He does not expect salvation to 
spring from a future dispensation of the Spirit (the Spirit does not 
figure in his life and preaching, probably because his opponents, the 
false prophets, believed that they possessed the Spirit, cf. xxiii.gff.), 
but rather from a personal relationship between God and the people 
and from a personal knowledge of God (xxxi.31-34). He therefore 
demands again and again the conversion of the heart (iv.4;ix.Q4ff.), 
and of the people he demands, with Deuteronomy, that they shall 
live to the glory of God (xiii.i 1; cf. Deut.xxvi.19). 

The prophet Obadiah , who probably lived immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, condemns Edom in particular, though the 
other nations will not escape divine judgment (15). Judgment had 

1 Cf. P. Humbert, Problhnes du livre d'Habaeuc , 1944. 

2 Cf. H.J.Stoebe, ‘Prophet und Seelsorger’, Th.Z'> 1964, pp.385ff. 
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already been executed upon Israel, and Obadiah expects the resto¬ 
ration of his people. His prophecy, pervaded by the spirit of the Jewish 
community of the first years after the destruction of Jerusalem, is full 
of a firm faith in the coming of the kingdom of God (21). 

Ezekiel 1 was a contemporary of Jeremiah. They were both priests 
and it is therefore very likely that they were acquainted. Yet there is 
little to show that they quoted each other’s prophecies (cf. Jer.xxxi. 
29 f. and Ezek.xviii. 2). It is not impossible that before he became a 
prophet Ezekiel was Jeremiah’s opponent and after he was called to 
be a prophet in 593 at Babylon (where he had lived since 597) there 
was little opportunity for them to come into contact. 2 

After his call (if.) Ezekiel proved to be a powerful and particularly 
severe prophet. In the vision of his calling he came to know God in 
His awe-inspiring Majesty so that more than any other Old Testa¬ 
ment preacher, he became conscious of the contrast between God and 
sinful man. Like Hosea (xii.4) he also proclaims that from the be¬ 
ginning Israel has been a rebellious people (xvi; xx;xxiii), worse even 
than Sodom (xvi.46ff.); but, like Hosea and Jeremiah, he also pro¬ 
claims God’s wonderful love of this people (xvi. 4-14), a love that is 
not only of the past but also of the future, for God does not abandon 
His people; He may chastise them with great severity but after that 
punishment He will remember His covenant with Israel and establish 
an everlasting covenant with His people (xvi. 53-63). These two 
strands of judgment and salvation are interwoven closely and wonder¬ 
fully in his preaching. Even in the midst of the worst catastrophe that 
befell his people he remains confident of God’s love and justice; as a 
judgment the downfall of Israel is inevitable, because God is a just 
God. He is so convinced of this justice of God that, in the teeth of 
pessimism and unbelief, he insists that even in the judgment that has 
come upon Israel God remains absolutely just towards the individual 
(Ezek.iii. i6ff.;xviii). Yet here, too, he repeats again and again that 
God has no pleasure at all in the sinner dying, but desires that he 
should turn from his ways, and live (xviii. 23,32). 

The restoration of Israel, too, announced so emphatically in ch. 
xxxvi, xxxvii, xl-xlviii is due to nothing but the will of God. Israel had 
done nothing to deserve this restoration, God only accomplishes it to 
glorify His Name, desecrated by Israel in the eye of the world (xxxvi. 
22 ff.). The promises of the new heart and of the Spirit of God within 
(xxxvi. 26f.) are the greatest that Ezekiel has to offer; the fulfilment of 
these promises bears out that Yahweh is the God of Israel and that 

1 W.Zimmerli, ‘Ezechiel, ein Zeuge der Gerechtigkeit Gottes’, in Das A.T. als 
Anrede , 1956, pp.37ff. 

2 Cf. J.W.Miller, op. cit. (above p.67). 
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Israel is His people. Ezekiel is also aware of the politico-messianic 
promise of salvation in the form of the restoration of the house of David 
(xxxiv.23f.), and, moreover, he looks forward to a cultic renaissance 
(xl-xlviii). This prophet remained a priest at heart, as is also evident 
from the affinity of many of his ideas with the Law of Holiness (Lev. 
xvii-xxv). 1 He never opposes the sacrificial cult, as Jeremiah does. And 
here we may have the ultimate reason why these two contemporaries 
could not go together but went their separate ways, in spite of the fact 
that their ideas and expectations are fundamentally the same. 

Deutero-Isaiah . 2 The chapters xl-lxvi of Isaiah are usually attributed 
in whole or in part to a second Isaiah, who lived during the Exile. In 
many respects a close inward resemblance between the two authors 
becomes apparent, especially in Deutero-Isaiah’s very umversalistic 
mode of thought and in the fact that, like the first Isaiah, he thinks of 
God first and foremost as the Holy One of Israel. 

Yet a new spirit also reveals itself in Isa.xlff. The first Isaiah speaks 
of future downfall and salvation while Jerusalem, the holy city, still 
stands; Isa.xlff. were written by a man who has passed through the 
terrible ordeal with his people and who is pining for deliverance; God 
is the God of Israel, but only because He is the Creator of the world 
(xl). With the first Isaiah it is, as it were, just the reverse,: to him 
Yahweh is first and foremost the God of Israel and as such He is also 
the God of the world. There is a definite change of emphasis. Though 
this does not mean that Deutero-Isaiah was the first universal thinker 
in Israel, it is clear that universalism is a very prominent element in 
his work. In this way the Exile tended to enrich the revelation of God 
in Israel. 

The same is true of the experience gained by Deutero-Isaiah with 
his people in the period of the highest expectations, though the ex¬ 
perience was negative and therefore led to altogether different results. 
For the prophet, who in the greatest exaltation had proclaimed the 
salvation of Zion, who had praised God’s majesty and His love of 
Israel, who had glorified His power to his people, met with nothing 
but disappointment on the part of this people. He found little but 
blunt unbelief and succeeded only very partially in stirring the people 
to new life and to faith in what God was doing for His people (xlii. 
i8ff.; xlix. 14; 1 . if. and li. I2ff). Another idea put forward by this 
prophet was that God intends to do still greater things for Israel: He 
will not only save it but above all He will use it as a light to the 

1 Cf. R.H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the O.T. 5 , pp.23gff. 

2 For further literature we may refer to the latest commentary: G.R.North, The 

second Isaiah , 1964, to which we may add two publications not mentioned there: 
J.Hempel, *Vom irrenden Glauben*, reprinted in Apoxysmata , 81, 1961, 

and the doctorate thesis by B.J.van der Merwe, see above, p.29, n. 7. 
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Gentiles (xlii. iff.; xlix. iff., esp. vs.6). This conception is repudiated 
by the people even more emphatically, which caused a conflict within 
the prophet’s life and changed his views on the salvation of his people. 
It also modified his message concerning the c Ebed Tahweh: at first he 
understands by it his people as such; afterwards, however, he came to 
see that the { Ebed had to suffer in order to save Israel. From 1 .4ff. we 
see how this figure of the suffering Servant is bom from the prophet’s 
experience, and in lii. 13—liii. 12 the picture is completed. The prophet 
has come to understand that Israel is not to be saved if it is not 
reconciled to God by this Servant, who will suffer in Israel for Israel’s 
sins and who will in this way lead the people to the glorification of its 
calling and to victory. 

In this manner the new figure of the Saviour arose, from living hope 
and great disappointment, from the deep distress of the Exile and the 
new experience of God’s mercy. In Deutero-Isaiah’s message the 
universalist traits prevailed, together with the idea of the world-wide 
mission of Israel, without depriving Israel in the least of the tokens of 
God’s love and salvation. It also shows the victory of faith in God’s 
saving activity in Israel, though it is no longer a fighting and victori¬ 
ous political figure who brings about this salvation, but a suffering 
and atoning Saviour. 

This the suffering Servant of the Lord did, apparently, not appeal 
strongly to Israel, for only very seldom do we find anything riminis- 
cent of this figure in older Judaism. 1 Yet it seems that a messianic 
figure who acquired some of the traits of the suffering Servant is to be 
found in the humble king of salvation depicted in Zech.ix.9 and in 
the ‘me whom they have pierced’ of Zech.xii. iof. 2 

The post-exilic prophets belong to a distinct type. They mark the 
transition from ancient prophecy to Judaism. Again and again their 
message calls to mind the words of ancient prophets upon whom they 
are largely dependent. They often lack the originality of the ‘classic’ 
prophets, but during the hard times immediately after the exile they 
kept alive the ancient expectation of the kingdom of Grace founded by 
God in Jerusalem. 

Haggai succeeded in inspiring the new community at Jerusalem to 
rebuild the temple and raised the expectation that in the person of 
Zerubbabel the house of David had been received back into favour 

1 See H. W. Wolff, Jesaja 53 im Urchristentum 2 , 1950, Chapter III: ‘Jes.53 im Spat- 
judentum 5 ; on the whole of this problem H.H. Rowley, The Servant of the Lord , 1952, 
pp. iff.; C.R. North, The suffering Servant in Deutero-lsaiah , 1948; J.Lindblom, The 
Servant Songs in Deutero-lsaiah , 1951; cf. also below pp.272f., 45if.; quite otherwise 
H.M. Orlinsky: The so-called 1 Servant of the Lord ’, S.V.T. xiv, 1967. 

2 See K.Elliger, *Das Buch der Zwolf kleinen Propheten’ 2 ( A.T.D . 25) 1951, pp. 

i6off. Cf. also C. Brouwer, Wackier en herder , 1949, pp. n6ff. 
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(Hag.ii.24; cf. Jer.xxii.24; it is not certain that this expectation is 
really Messianic). 

Zechariah (i-viii; chapters ixff. are largely by a later author and are 
strongly apocalyptic in character) clearly harks back to the ancient 
prophets; we are reminded of Jeremiah, Hosea, Deutero-Isaiah, and 
particularly Ezekiel. He, too, evidently expects the messianic kingdom 
to come soon, but he utters a warning against the use of force and 
violence (iv.6). In his prophecy the messianic dignity is borne not by 
a temporal rider alone, but by two complementary figures: a royal 
and a priestly figure, probably represented respectively by Joshua and 
Zerubbabel (iii;iv). Zechariah as well as Haggai look upon Jerusalem 
as the centre of the new world, so much so that all nations shall take 
their presents to Jerusalem and recognize the God of Israel (Hag.ii. 
8ff.; Zech.viii.20ff.). Though this expectation does not entirely lack 
the universality of Isa.ii, God’s grace that is Israel's portion is empha¬ 
sized to such an extent as to foreshadow later Jewish particularism 
(especially in Haggai). 

The foundation of the temple was for him the symbol of the return of 
God’s grace to His people (i. i6f.); to him (and through his preaching 
to the whole of the Jewish people afterwards; cf. the theology of the 
Chroniclers) it became the token that Zion is again the city of God, 
and as such can be considered the metropolis of the world (Hebr. text 
ii.8ff.; R.V.ii.4ff.). In Deutero-Zechariah, however, another de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem is expected before the kingdom of God on earth 
is to come (xii; esp.xiv). 

The book of Malachi continues the line of the two other postexilic 
prophetical writings: ‘the message of the book of Malachi is determined 
by three basic elements, it has an eschatological trend, it bears the 
mark of cultic legalism and has tendencies towards national par¬ 
ticularism.’ 1 

As is evident from ch.i.2 the book was written to overcome the 
apathy noticeable in the faith of those days (c.475) (cf. also iii. iff.). 
The prophet points out Yahweh’s love of Israel, apparent from the 
destruction of Edom (i.2ff.) and, on the other hand, the unbelief in 
Israel, manifest first of all in the cultic carelessness of the priests 
(i.6—ii.9), but also in conjugal infidelity rampant in Israel (ii. ioff.). 

With great earnestness the terrible impending Day of the Lord is 
announced in the true manner of the earlier prophets (ch.iii). A new 
element is, however, the description of the coming of the herald who 
will announce the approach of the Lord (iii. 1). Here the apocalyptic 
trend begins to appear; a tendency that becomes more and more 


1 F. Horst, ‘Die zwolf kleinen Propheten*, 1938, p.254 (H.A. T.). 
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manifest in its descriptions of the future; in iii.23 (R.V.ivs; an a 
dition) this herald is announced as Elijah the prophet. 

The latest prophetical writing is Joel , probably to be dated about 
400 b.c. It already displays a clear apocalyptic trend and we may say 
it forms the transition between prophecy and apocalyptic. Here, too, 
the fundamental idea is the announcement that the Day of the Lord 
is at hand; the occasion for this announcement is the repeated severe 
locust plagues that afflicted the country and the people. On the one 
hand the people are called upon to fast (in point of fact there is no 
question of preaching penance and conversion); on the other hand the 
imminent destruction and renewal of the world are foretold. The most 
profound concept of this book is the expectation of the descent of the 
Spirit of God upon all flesh (iii). The work bears the character of 
Jewish particularism: salvation is intended for Israel and the divine 
judgment will overtake the nations that had attacked Israel. The Isaiah 
Apocalypse , on the other hand, which dates approximately from the 
same period (or a little later), contains both particularist and uni- 
versalist traits (Isa.xxiv-xxvii). 1 

The book of Jonah is not a prophetic book in the true sense of the 
word (perhaps it was included to round off the number of twelve 
minor prophets), but a story of a prophet, here and there reminding 
us of apocryphal writings. Its profound message, like that of Ruth, is 
that God is the God of the whole world and that He has the fate of the 
nations outside Israel at heart too. In the figure of the prophet Jonah 
this book condemns the type of later particularist Jewish piety that 
developed more and more after Ezra and Nehemiah. 

A comparison of the prophets and the Torah and an examination of 
the connection between them shows that there is an essential unity. 2 
This is certainly true of those strata in the Torah that are usually 
referred to as J and D. D is dependent upon the preaching of the great 
prophets and was apparently accepted by Jeremiah (final verses of ch. 


1 W.Rudolph, Jesaja 24-27, 1 933 ; Joh.Lindblom, Die Jesaja-Apokalypse, 1938; M.A. 
Beek, ‘Ein Erdbeben wird zum prophetischen Erleben, Jes. 24-27', Arch. Orientdlni , 
r 949 > PP- 3 1 ^-; E. S. Mulder, Die Teologie van die Jesaja-Apokalipse, doctorate thesis, 
Groningen, 1954; M. L.Henry: Glaubenskrise Jes. Apocalypse , 1966. 

2 There is neither a theological nor a historical antithesis between the two: the 
Torah presupposes prophecy (though this is not yet the later classic prophetism), the 
latter in its turn presupposes the Torah (though at this stage not yet as a book). For 
that reason I cannot possibly agree with Von Rad’s assumption that there is a deep- 
seated difference between the message of the prophets and that of the ancient Israe¬ 
lite traditions: according to Von Rad the prophets only prophesied the downfall and 
had no hopes for Israel’s future in history; cf. also W.Zimmerli, Das Gesetz and die 
Propheten, 1963, pp.68-93 (cf. The Law and the Prophets, p.46ff.), who rightly 
opposes Von Rad’s opinion that the prophets had a conception of the Law altogether 
different from that of their predecessors, because they had turned the Law (Torah, 
the revelation of God’s favour) into a series of commandments. 
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iii and the beginning of ch.iv; ch.xi) with quiet expectation. 1 Several 
Deuteronomistic coinages, such as the circumcision of the heart and 
Israel’s calling to live to the glory of God, are also found in Jeremiah, 
even if there are slight differences in phrasing. In Jeremiah we also 
find again the idea of salvation, much in evidence throughout J: ‘in 
thy seed all the nations of the earth shall be blessed’ (or: ‘bless each 
other’, Gen.xii. 3, xviii. i8,xxviii. I4,xxii. i8,xxvi.4; cf. Jer.iv. 2). The 
idea that Israel is God’s people is certainly a prophetic thought as well 
(Hos.ii,xi; Isa. i. 2f.; Micah iii. 5 etc., cf. Amos iii. 2, which reminds us 
to some extent of Gen.xii. 3). But the prophets strongly emphasize the 
calling that is implied in this. To a certain extent this agrees with the 
conception of J, for whom calling also means Yahweh’s promise and 
may, therefore, be called more or less ‘eschatological’ (Gen.xii. 1 ff.)*. J 
also realized clearly that Israel was only seldom aware of all this: he 
shows plainly how little even the patriarchs and the people in the days 
of Moses were conscious of their calling. In this respect Hosea and 
Jeremiah, who speak of the love of youth, are more idealist than J in 
their conception of the reality of the past. The agreement between the 
views of the prophets and those of the ancient narrators of tradition 
is demonstrated most clearly by Von Rad where he emphasizes the 
fact that election, promise and fulfilment are always closely linked up 
in the J-narratives. 3 The close relation between these elements is - in 
my opinion, at any rate - quite characteristic of the religious views of 
the prophets. From the very first prophet in Israel - whether we call 
him Moses or, as E does, Abraham - the conception of promise and 
fulfilment had been characteristic of prophecy. 4 

There is one author in the Torah with whom the major prophets do 
not agree so well, namely E, at any rate if we go by Hosea (ch. xii), 
who is very critical of Jacob, and even of Jacob’s struggle with Elohim. 
Hosea is more conscious of the sins of the patriarchs than E, who in his 
pietism (see pp. 58 f») idealizes them too much. There is here a tension 
between a certain stratum in the Torah (E) and the message of the 
prophets of the crisis who were more aware of the sins of the people 
than the early prophetic E, who has great sympathy for the patriarchs. 
Apparently E sprang from an antibaalite background so that there is 
a rather pronounced nationalist Israelite tendency to be found in his 
views. 


• See now, for example, H. H. Rowley, ‘The prophet Jeremiah and the book of Dt.’, 
Studies in O.T. prophecy, 1950, pp. i57ff. (now also in the collection From Moses to 
Qumran , 1963). 

2 Cf. W.Eichrodt, Israel in der Weissagung des A.T., 1951, pp.30ft. 

3 See a.o. Th.L.Z* 1963, pp.4i8ff. _ , . , 

4 So also rightly H.W. Wolff, ‘Das Geschichtsverstandms der aittest. Prophetie, 

Ev. The i960, pp.2i8ff. 
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There is also an element of tension between the P-parts of the Torah 
and the prophets, namely Amos v.25 and Jeremiah vii.22, who 
do not look upon the sacrificial cult as an essential element in the 
religion of Israel and do not recognize it as Mosaic. Nor do the proph¬ 
ets, who actively participate in the life of their times, share the anti- 
cultural tendencies of the author of the primeval history. 

These differences should not, however, be pushed to extremes; this 
would needlessly exaggerate the differences between the prophets and 
the authors of the Torah . Fundamentally their spiritual basis is the 
same. 

It is remarkable, however, that the prophetical writings refer only 
to comparatively few parts of the historical and law books. The stories 
of Paradise and the Deluge are not mentioned in the pre-exilic prophe¬ 
cies - not even the name of Abraham (except in two spurious texts, 
Micah vii and Isa.xxix). The absence of the name of Abraham is 
particularly striking. No less striking, however, is the fact that the 
prophets do not mention and hardly ever allude to what had happened 
at Mount Sinai. There are allusions to the Ten Commandments (Hos. 
iv.2; Jer. vii. 9) and to the Covenant (Hos.viii. 1) but Mount Sinai is 
not mentioned explicitly. References to the Deuteronomic laws are 
more frequent in the work of the later prophets (cf. Jer.xxxiv and 
Deut.xv; 1 Isa.l and Deut.xxiv; Isa lii. 12 and Deut.xvi.3). 

With the prophets such allusions are mainly focused on the miracu¬ 
lous deliverance from Egypt and the desert. This does not mean that 
we should come to the conclusion that the early prophets did not know 
of Abraham; we may reflect that there are no more than two allusions 
to Moses in the pre-exilic prophecies (Hos.xii where he is called a 
prophet, and Jer. xv). That Abraham is not mentioned may be inten¬ 
tional but it is no evidence that the tradition concerning Abraham was 
unknown. Something similar can be pointed out in the New Testament 
Epistles, from which it is impossible to reconstruct the life of Jesus or 
the Gospel-narratives; only the Cross and the Resurrection are of 
central importance, like the deliverance from Egypt in the Old Testa¬ 
ment! 

After all, the prophets have a different end in view from that of the 
historiographers who wanted to make Israel conscious of its vocation 
by reminding it of its history . The prophets emphasize repentance, in 
virtue of their message of judgment. On the one hand they had to 
point out the glorious deeds of God, which explains why they are 
always harping on the one string of the divine miraculous deliverance 
from Egypt and the desert journey. On the other hand they had to 

* See, for instance, M. David, ‘The manumission of the slaves under Zedekiah’, 

0 .T.&, V, 1948, PP.6 3 ff. 



confront the people with their sins, and for that reason they often use 
narratives that bring out clearly the defection of the people (Hos.xii: 
Jacob; ix. io: Baal-Peor). Sodom and Gomorrah are often held up as 
typical examples of the divine judgment (the history of the Flood, 
which reached Israel from foreign parts, is not mentioned; that the 
prophets were aware of the figure of Noah appears, however, from 
Ezekiel). 

The fact that the people finds itself in a great crisis (and the prophets 
realized perfectly well that this critical moment in history had been 
decreed by God) is the cause of the struggle of the prophets against the 
people, for the people; for the prophets know that it is only repentance 
that will save the people. When their preaching proves ineffective, 
they keep looking forward to a new future, which would surely come 
because Israel is God’s people and God is a God of life, who remains 
faithful to all eternity. And therefore, as surely as the Israel of the 
times of the prophets, the contemporary generation, would perish, so 
also would God raise a new people from the remnant that would 
be saved. Every prophet is a prophet of salvation as well as a prophet 
of woe. The denial of this fact by many has been one of the greatest 
misunderstandings in the study of the Old Testament. 1 The prophet 
may proclaim the hope of salvation, and to this hope he himself clings, 
too, in his struggle for his people. The expectation of salvation is 
depicted in various ways, in natural forms (great fertility), in political 
forms (victory over enemies), in the form of a new kingdom of 
righteousness, and in specific messianic representations (here a king of 
righteousness is the representative of this kingdom of God); now and 
then this new kingdom bears universal traits. 

The essential difference between the true prophets and the national¬ 
istic false prophets is, that the true prophets expect salvation to come 
after the judgment, eschatologically (although we must exercise some 
caution in using this word because the eschatology of the Old Testa- 


1 Remarkable is the opinion of Von Rad, who thinks that in their message of judg¬ 
ment the prophets throw overboard all earlier promises of salvation and proclaim a 
wholly new hope. Though it is true that the prophets frequently proclaim their hopes 
in forms that are reminiscent of the old promises of salvation, because it was impos- 
sible for them to express their hopes differently, yet they are concerned with an acti¬ 
vity of God that is wholly new and has essentially nothing in common with the old 
hopes. 

This means that Von Rad does not deny the preaching of salvation, but he is of 
the opinion that according to this teaching the history of Israel is cut short radically, 
thus denying that there should be any continuity between the future in the message 
“ the prophets and the present state of the Israel of their days. See Von Rad, 
0 . i. Theology I, i, c, 4, II, 1, g, 2, and W. Zimmerli’s criticism in V. T. 1963, pp. io6ff. 
Tlie best refutation of this “iiberspitzte” point of view is, in my opinion, the message 
of Deutero-Isaiah and the part that Jerusalem and the house of David keep playing 
m the expectations of nearly all the prophets. 
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ment prophets differs to some extent in meaning from eschatology in the 
apocalyptic writings and in the New Testament, see above, p.35 and 
chapter IX). The ‘false’ prophets, on the contrary, looked upon sal¬ 
vation as Israel’s unchanging property, as if Israel might rest assured 
of salvation. The faithful prophets of Israel were always aware that it 
depended on God alone, and that it was granted by God only to those 
who remained faithful to His covenant. 


The third group of writings in the Hebrew Bible consists of the 
Kethubim. On p. 53 we have pointed out the secondary canonicity of 
these books. On p.51 we opposed the view that the canon (particu¬ 
larly Torah and Nebiim) had come into being as a kind of anthology 
of ancient Israelite religious literature; to a certain extent this view 
may, however, apply to the Kethubim. At first sight it is not so evident 
that these books are the Word of God as it is in the case of the other 
books. The Kethubim contain writings that were used in the cult 
(Psalms and Megilloth), books of wisdom, an apocalyptic work 
(Daniel) and lastly a more recent historical work (Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah). 

They are very different in character. The Psalms' show the effect of 
the preaching of Yahweh and His kingdom on religious life, as it 
manifestst itself on many occasions: at coronation ceremonies (the 
royal psalms), in disease (individual lamentations), during national 
disasters (lamentations of the people), in the cult (hymns), to mention 
only the main types. A discussion of the spiritual content of the Psalms 
would far exceed the limits of this sketch. In many different ways they 
give expression to Israel’s belief in God. Two things strike us: the 
absolute uniqueness of the glory of Yahweh as well as the intimate 
relationship of the faithful with God. Again and again He is addressed 
as ‘my God’ 2 ; this personal note of confidence, this immediate ap¬ 
proach is one of the most characteristic elements of the Psalms; an 
element which has made them particularly valuable as the expression 
of personal piety through the ages. 

That Jesus Christ died with the words of Psalm xxii on His lips is 
characteristic of the imperishable value of the Psalms as an expression 
of faith. The Psalms glorify God as the Lord of the world, as the Sav¬ 
iour of His people, as the Creator; but above all things they give ex¬ 
pression to the hope the faithful set on Him in days of distress, personal 
as well as national. They are also full of inward tension, the ‘Why?* 
and ‘How long?’ are heard very often; but the assurance of salvation. 


■ H. Ringgren, The faith of the Psalmists, 1963. 

2 Cf. O.EiBfeldt, ‘“Mein Gott” im A.T.’, Z.A.W., 1945/48, PP- 3 n.; Eng. trans. 
“‘My God” in the O.T.’, Evangelical Quarterly XIX {1947), PP- 7 ff - 
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of God’s help, is also mentioned again and again. Various religious 
contrasts such as cultic and anti-cultic attitudes play a part here, 
as well as in the prophets and the law. A particular motif that Chris¬ 
tians often find difficult to understand is the curse against an enemy. 
Sometimes this curse has an obvious religious background (Ps. 
cxxxix. 19-22); on other occasions it is rather national or personal 
(Ps. cxxxvii 8f.); in the latter the idea of revenge is expressed openly 
and fiercely. 1 

The Proverbs , together with Job and Ecclesiastes , belong to a special 
form of literature ( chokhmah or Wisdom-literature); in spite of its broad 
international background (chapters xxiif.,xxx) the first of these books 
clearly contains a moral and religious conception of the world, in 
which God occupies a central position. The idea of retribution figures 
largely here. In the book of Job the holiness of God’s deeds — a holiness 
which transcends our reasoning - is brought out: it seems as if the 
author of Job wants to combat the religious moralism of the Proverbs 
which often shows strong leanings towards eudaemonism. The crea¬ 
tion-motif is strongly predominant, 2 but at the same time this motif 
is associated with the personal relationship between Yahweh and 
man 3 ; the solution to the problem of this book is to be found in the 
fact that the two elements merge: God who is the Creator but also 
communicates with man. Ecclesiastes 4 , like many other pronouncements 
in the Old Testament, proclaims most emphatically the mysterious¬ 
ness of God. He does so, however, in such a one-sided manner that 
there is practically nothing left of His revelation in word and history. 
To him God is the Creator, indeed, but He remains hidden behind 
His creation. The personal relationship is suppressed here. No wonder, 
then, that the history of the canon shows that Ecclesiastes was always 
considered a border-line case as regards canonicity. Thus these books 
of Wisdom, each with its own emphasis, keep each other in equilibrium, 
as it were. 

In Ruth (as in Jonah) 5 an anti-particularist tendency comes to the 
fore. In this respect, too, the tension found in the Law and the Prophets 
continues in the Kethubim . The piety of Ruth is focused on faith in 
God’s providence. To the five Megilloth (festival rolls) belong three 

1 See below pp. 28of. 

* Humbert, ‘Le modemisme de Job’ in Rowley-Festschrift, Wisdom in Israel 
and the Ancient Near East, 1955, pp. isoff. 

2 As already in Deutero-Isaiah. Cf. A.Lauha, ‘Die Krise des religiosen Glaubens bei 
Koheiet , Rowley-Festschrift, pp. i83ff. and G.Fohrer, ‘Das Hiobproblem und seine 
Losung, Wiss. Zettschr. M. Luther Univ. Wittenberg, 1963; H.H. Rowley, ‘The book of 
Job and its meaning {From Moses to Qumran, 1963, pp. 

4 J^ L i uha, J° p * cit,; J* Pedersen , Scepticisme israSlite; Th.G. Vriezen, ‘Prediker’, 
N.T.T. 1946, pp. iff. J 

5 R.B.Y. Scott, ‘The sign of Jonah*, Interpretation, 1965, pp. i6ff. 
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other books besides Ruth and Ecclesiastes. The first of these is the 
Song of Songs, a collection of nuptial songs that may be looked upon as 
an appendix to Proverbs xxxi (in praise of woman). These songs could 
only be included in the canon on allegorical grounds, by interpreting 
them as religious songs glorifying the relationship between God and 
the people. To us these songs are important because they show that in 
Israel women were not only esteemed as mothers and wives, but also 
for their own sake. 1 

The book of Lamentations 1 reflects the moods prevalent among those 
who had remained behind after the City of God, Jerusalem, had been 
destroyed: great spiritual prostration, awareness of judgment, search¬ 
ings of heart, return to God, and hope that He will intervene on behalf 
of His people. The prophetic and the deuteronomic message remain 
in the background. 

Lastly comes the book of Esther, which was read at Purim. Bohl 
justly says of its that it is one of the most precious gems of oriental 
narrative art, but that it is not to be judged by moral or historical 
standards because the author did not mean to give expression to such 
standards. The booklet is intended to add to the festive joy of Purim 
by relating the origin of the feast and humorously exaggerates, even 
to the point of caricature, the description of characters such as 
Ahasuerus and Haman, strongly contrasting with the quiet piety and 
assurance of Mordecai. The underlying fundamental conception, not 
developed explicitly because of the cheerful nature of the feast, is that 
of the wisdom of God’s rule of the world. 

In Daniel the assurance of God’s redeeming grace for those who 
keep His commandments is proclaimed to the generation that had 
experienced the oppression by the Syrians and the war of liberation 
of the Maccabees. The history of the nations is placed in God’s hand. 
Daniel sees the completion of history in the kingdom of God (ch.vii). 
Apocalypse, of which the end of this book and some other parts of 
the Old Testament (Isa. xxiv-xxvii) are examples, represents a more 
recent form of prophecy; the spirit of prophecy is there, but mingled 
with various speculative ideas, derived from contemporary notions. 4 
In spite of its visionary form, the apocalyptic passages take on much 
more the character of reflections than does the prophecy which rather 


1 H.H.Rowley, ‘The Interpretation of the Song of Songs’, in The Servant of the Lord, 

? g ee N K.Gottwald, Studies in the Book of Lamentations, 1954; d. also B.Atbrektson, 
Studies in the Text and Theology of the Book of Lactations, 1963. 

3 See F.M. Th.de Liagre B 6 hl, ‘Missions- und Erwahlungsgedanke , Bertholet-Fest- 


4 < See’p!l-TancUhapter IX. Cf. also M.A.Beek, Inleiding tot de Joodse Apocalyptiek, 
i 95 °- 
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goes back to an immediate seeing and hearing of the Word of God. 

The four books Chronicles , Ezra and Mehemiah form together one 
great post-exilic historical record 1 which defends the legitimacy of the 
post-exilic Jewish community in Jerusalem as the representative of the 
ancient theocratic Israel, on account of the fact that the former 
Davidic temple was being rebuilt there against the Samaritan com¬ 
munity. With great emphasis these books proclaim that David and 
his house possess the throne of Yahweh; Israel is the kingdom of God (cf. 
especially the alteration of Nathan’s prophecy in i Chron.xvii. 14; 
cf. 2 Sam.vii. 16; see also 1 Chron.xxviii.5 and xxix.23 and below 
pp. 438 and 454). David became the central figure in the history of 
Israel, also because in the messianic prophecies the pro mis e of Israel’s 
salvation rests upon him. From the central position of David and his 
house as the bearers of God’s promises we may conclude that the 
messianic element forms the background of the conception of history 
in Chronicles. The miraculous aspect of the work of God in Israel is 
emphasized more often in these books. Both prophecy and the priest¬ 
hood (particularly the Levites, who are also looked upon as bearers of 
the prophetic office) play a great part. On the one hand great stress is 
laid on the cult (in which, however, not the sacrifice but the praising 
of God ,toda, comes into prominence); on the other hand prophets 
appear by the side of all the kings. In the most recent period cult and 
law (Ezra) are looked upon as very closely connected. 

With the greater part of the Kethubim we have come to the border¬ 
land of the Old Testament books of revelation; the canonicity of this 
group of writings is only of a secondary nature, which appears clearly 
from the fact that in the Septuagint many apocryphal writings were 
included among the Kethubim. In the Hellenistic-Judaic world the 
border-line between canonical and apocryphal was, therefore, hardly 
realized so far as the Kethubim are concerned. That a separation of 
these two groups of writings took place and that it was carried into 
effect by the rabbinical Jews in this way shows that among the Jews 
the original spiritual wealth of prophecy was understood. 2 The hesi¬ 
tation as to the Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes and Esther is not devoid 
of meaning for Christian theological canonicity. 


The Old Testament knows all kinds of inward tension; it contains 
parts that clash with each other (particularly in the Kethubim) when 


^• N ( oth ; Uberluferungsgeschichtliche Studien , pp.noff.; G.von Rad, Das Ge- 
schichtsbilddes chromstisehen Werkes, 1930; J.Swart, De theologie van Kroniekm, 19,1. 

The first requirement to which a canonical book must conform according to the 
“»as Flavius Josephus tells us, that it should date from the age of the 
prophets (Moses to Ezra); see W.Staerk, Der Schrifl - und Kanonbegriff der jildischen 
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they are considered as pieces of literature that all lie on the same level, 
and when the actual situation (the Sitz im Leben) and the historical 
background of each of these parts are lost sight of and the connections 
and relations between these writings are not brought out. 1 

Here we find antagonism towards civilization, and approval of 
civilization; at one time Israel’s election is recognized, at another it is 
rejected; fragments that preach particularism stand side by side with 
fragments that repudiate it as the ultimate wisdom. Over against the 
sacrificial cult as a means of revealing God’s grace stands the rejection 
of the cult; over against the conception of divine rule as a moral scheme 
of ddngs stands the flat negation of this idea in the later wisdom- 
literature. 

It is necessary to keep both elements in view together, Ezra and 
Nehemiah together with Ruth and Jonah; Jeremiah as well as the 
Priestly Code; Job and Ecclesiastes as well as Proverbs. This not only 
opens our eyes to the tension in the Old Testament, but also shows 
that even in these antinomies the Old Testament speaks the truth in 
the form of a divine dialectic. 2 Fundamentally Ezra and Nehemiah 
share in the truth, so that the antithesis is necessary; but it should not 
lead to the rejection of the other nations from God’s presence. The 
antithesis has a right to exist for the moment, even in spiritual life, as 
a means of purging Israel from pagan influences, but it would defeat 
its object if this necessary means to educate the people in obedience to 
God were glorified as the ultimate revelation of God - beside it the 
grace of God for the nations of the world must be preached (Jonah) 
and the fact that even strangers and Gentiles may be admitted to the 
covenant must be recognized (Ruth). Together, in their diametrical 
connectedness, their antinomic relation, they constitute the true 
divine message. In the Old Testament almost every great spiritual 
truth is flanked by its opposite, apparently cancelling the former but in 
fact raising it to a different, a truly spiritual plane. 

Indeed, the truth of faith can only be expressed fully in antinomies. 
Divine reality is so full of life that not only a rational but even a 
paradoxical judgment cannot exhaust it. 2 A religious truth - and this 


t This is the truth to which an organic conception of the Scriptures adheres. It is 
pity that most of the conceptions of the Scriptures that call themselves organic, leave 
thehistorical point of view in the history of Old Testament revelation too much out of 
account. 

* Cf. A. A. van Ruler, De Vervulling der Wet , 1947- . . „ . , * 

3 The Old Testament witness concerning God is dialectical m the tme sense o 
word. The word of God’s holiness is absolutely related to the God of the Covemnt, 
the God of communion. From communion with God his holiness is known fully (Exo • 
33 concluding verses), and conversely (Isa.vi). Thus, for example, ^ Ivn. ^ and 
Ps.li are also to be vmderstood. Hence the holiness of God could only be Professed 
fully in Israel which was conscious of the God of the Covenant. In this ambiv 
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included pronouncements that are looked upon as inspired by the 
Spirit - is per se a one-sided truth, and therefore a misrepresentation of 
the truth if represented rationally. When considered only by itself, 
without reference to its context, it is, therefore, an untruth. For 
instance, the truth of Israel’s election is unacceptable if it is rationally 
understood to mean that for that reason God has rejected the nations 
of the world, that for that reason Israel is of more importance to God 
than those other nations 1 , for Israel was only elected in order to serve 
God in the task of leading those other nations to God. In Israel God 
sought the world. Israel was God’s point of attack on the world. When 
from the knowledge that it is God’s people Israel derived the certainty 

of its special election, and because of that considered itself to be supe¬ 
rior to the other nations, the prophets must contradict this and recall 
the people to the living God, whose mercy is great for Israel but also 
for the world. For in His mercy He has called Israel to the service of 
His kingdom among the nations of the earth . 2 

Another case in point: When Israel thinks it possesses in its sacrificial 
cult the divine means of grace, the prophets must reject this means of 
grace and remind the people that God’s mercy applies only to those 
who obey God. From the cult the people is thrown back on the mercy 
of the living God. Some prophets even go so far in emphasizing God’s 
mercy that they think that they can go no farther than to say: ‘If the 
people comes to repentance, God may perhaps repent of His resolve to 
mflict His judgment upon the people’ (Amos, Zephaniah). Even 
moral repentance does not imply that the punishment will be averted, 
but only the possibility that God may reverse His decision (repent). 

In the Old Testament it becomes clear to us how the revelation of 
the living God can never be contained in dogmatic rules that can be 
affirmed rationally, but that the living God can only be known truly 


; Be C h ° 1 ? t » ‘Religionsgeschichtliche Ambivalenzerscheinungen’, Th.?., 
948, pp. iff.), which is absolutely and truly genuine in Yahwism, the truth of Israel’s 
religion is revealed. In dialectical theology’ this element is rightly given great promi- 

lvsuras^dto 0Ur , 0pm, °" k n< ? 1 aiways done justice as the holiness of God is frequent¬ 
ly stressed to such an extent that the communion between God and the world is not 

JSfrf conmcfh ^ T ^ apP !j^ for example ’ when the Word becomes the ory 
point of contact between God and the world, and the Creation and history are left 

out as possible expressions of Revelation. The desire for communion (love) of the Holy 

b ?* hfe a " d death: 1!fe f °r him who lets himself be loved! 
death . for * ose who withdraw from the relationship with Him. This came to be 

in the N - T ' k was recapitulated againThe Spl en- 
d *. d f ? P . K. Barth, Die Menschlichkeit Gottes’ Theologische Studien 48, 1056 
admirably brings out this message of the scriptures. * 

d ^^ tU f ately . S ?, mC ■ P hr ‘ s , t ! a " the °logians, however strongly they combat the 
mn^n P fa mista ken idea of being elect in the Church, cannot refrain even now, in 
fn^TT °i a rehgjous romanticism, from backing up the Jews in this temptation' 

2 See myuDfe ^ *** ° f “ ha$ “ Creased dan S er . 
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by a living faith that comes to rest in God and accepts His guidance. 
Only the living (existential) relationship with God by means of the 
Spirit is the basis and the object of God’s revelation; we may put it 
differently: His kingship on earth, His kingdom among men is the 
object of His revelation. This is revealed by the Old Testament as a 
whole when we examine its fundamental principles. 

Fundamentally the Old Testament teaches nothing other than what 
was taught by Christ, who had learned the purpose of the Father from 
the Old Testament. Christ’s aim was to follow its most profound ideas 
and to apply them to this life; that is His obedience and also His 
communion with God - that makes Him the new Adam and the Son 
of the Father. In this world He lived in the kingdom that God had 
revealed in the Old Testament by Moses and the prophets. Thus He 
is the fulfilment of the law, i.e. He actualizes the revelation that had 
been accorded to Israel, by making the kingship of God the essence 
and basis of His life. 

The true establishment of the Kingdom of God also brings out new 
things of which the prophets had not yet dreamt. At the actual reali¬ 
zation of the Kingdom greater possibilities manifested themselves than 
even the greatest men of God had expected. 1 

Hence Jesus, when He lays down the constitution of the Kingdom 
(as we might call the Sermon on the Mount), discovers more and 
other things in God’s Kingdom than had been revealed in the Law 
and the Prophets. 2 God’s Will is not expressed fully in the Decalogue; 
it means even more to man (Matt. v. i8ff.); God’s love (chesed) is more 
than merely the love of the just of which the Torah spoke, the law 
which, for example, only purified the sinner bi-shegagak by the sacra¬ 
ment of the guilt- and sin-offering, but God’s love includes both the 
just and the wicked. God’s paternal care is so great that He has 
not only the people of Israel as a whole in mind but is aware of the 
needs of each individual. 

Accepting in this life the promises and the words of God in the Old 
Testament brings to light even greater, more profound truths and 
treasures: ‘Every scribe which is instructed into the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a man that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old’ (Matt.xiii. 52); that is why Christ 
teaches ‘as one having authority, and not as the scribes’. 

In Christ the old has become new, but it has not been rejected, nor 


1 Cf. G. A. Barton, Studies in JV. T. Christianity , 1928, p.3 (quoted in H.H. Rowley, 
The biblical doctrine of election , 1950, p. 120): ‘Fulfilment has always been of a different, 
a more spiritual, a more glorious character, than anything in the form of prophecy 
would lead one to guess’. 

2 Cf. also Mat.xi. 11, xiii. 17. 
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has it been repristinated. 1 We cannot understand Christ without the 
Old Testament; but neither must we identify the Old Testament with 
the Gospel. For the very reason that life in the Kingdom, standing in 
the Kingdom in faith, means that man is accorded the gift of God’s 
Spirit, new things are revealed. When the Word of God is tested, its 
vitality becomes evident. It is always fulfilled on a higher level than 
man understands with his reason, or even with his faith, because God is 
a living God , whose strength and glory are always greater than our 
experience and faith can comprise, and whose nature exceeds all our 
human knowledge, even the knowledge of human faith. 


Some further literature: 

Factual surveys of the contents of the books are given in most Introductions to 
the Old Testament. 

The following are more theological in character (popular): 

B. W. Anderson, Understanding the O.T* 

A. Schlatter, Einleitung in die Bibel 2 , 1933. 

O. Weber, Bibelkunde des A.T. I—II, many ed. 

P. Heinisch, Geschichte des A.T, 1950 (R.Catholic). 

M. A.Beek, A Journey through the O.T., 1959. 

H. Wheeler Robinson, The religious ideas of the O.T., 1913. 

A. G. Herbert, The Bible from within , 1950. 

C. Westermann, A Thousand Tears and a Day , 1962. 
id., Bibelkunde in Abrifi . 

For theological study: 

Introductions to the books of the Bible in commentaries. 

G.von Rad, O.T. Theology I—II. 

id., The Problem of the Hexateuch and other Essays , 1966. 

M.Noth, Oberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien , 1943. 
id., Oberlieferungsgeschickte des Pentateuch , 1948. 


1 Cf. A.Bertholet, Biblische Theologie des A.T.> 2nd vol., 1911, p.496: ‘It is in effect a 
new writing, which is traced over the old written characters*. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Old Testament as the Word of God, 
and its use in the Church 


In this chapter we shall deal with two closely connected questions; 
both of which, in principle and in practice alike, focus our attention on 
the actual meaning of the Old Testament. 

First there is the question of authority . Can the Old Testament be 
looked upon as the Word of God in the present-day situation, now that 
it has become evident that the historical links of the Old Testament 
with its own period are very strong, and that many of its elements are 
human - sometimes even all too human? 

Secondly there is the question of the use of the Old Testament in the 
Christian Church. How should the Old Testament be read, inter¬ 
preted, and preached? 

The first question particularly is essentially of a dogmatic nature 
and will have to be dealt with at length in dogmatics; but it should not 
be neglected in a Theology of the Old Testament if it is to be more than 
a historical and theological survey of the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament scholar who approaches his subject in the spirit of the 
theologian cannot withdraw from his task of advising the dogmatician 
from his own point of view and with his experience in the Old Testa¬ 
ment field, lest the dogmatician, without full knowledge of the facts 
involved, should arrive at a theoretical scheme which does not fit 
the facts. It is especially necessary to set the doctrine of the Old Testa¬ 
ment as the Word of God in the light of the facts and to confront it 
with the data found by research in historical and literary criticism. 1 


I. THE OLD TESTAMENT AS THE WORD OF GOD 2 

The tension within the Christian Church about the meaning of the 
Old Testament, a tension which has existed from the very beginning, 
has grown stronger during the last few centuries. After all that has been 

1 Subjects like Scripture and tradition, inspiration, etc. are not discussed here. 

* It would be most instructive to bring in the research in the fields of phenomenology 
and the history of religion; we only refer to A.Bertholet, ‘Die Macht der Schrift im 
Glauben und Aberglauben*, A.A.B., Phil.-hist. Kl. 1948, 1 , 1949; H.W. Obbink, Het 
heilige boek als godsd. hist verschijnsel, 1940; id., ‘Over de plaats van het heilige boek in 
de religie 5 , Vox TL, XXIII, 1952/3, pp.3ff. 
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said about the history of the Old Testament in the first two chapters 
we need not dwell on this subject any further. 

There are, however, two points that should be touched upon 
briefly here: in the first place the fact that historical research not only 
linked up the religion of Israel with many elements of the ancient 
Oriental religions, but also considered (and had to consider) the 
Old Testament material itself as closely allied to these religions and 
dependent upon them in more than one respect. The second point is 
the severe criticism of the Old Testament that frequently sprang up in 
the young Eastern Churches in the development of the Christian 
Church in the last few decades when it spread among many nations 
of Asia and Africa, especially among the great civilized nations of the 
Middle and Far East. Here, as it were, we see repeated what happened 
in the Western Church in the second century. There are many who 
would agree with the Chinese clergyman who thought that ‘reading 
the Old Testament is like eating a large crab; it turns out to be mosdy 
shell with very little meat in it 5 . 1 In India many people go even further 
by accepting only the New Testament as Holy Scripture and replacing 
the Old Testament by ancient Indian writings. 2 The latter idea has, 
of course, not only a religious and theological but also a historic and 
cultural background. 

Generally speaking, these doubts as to the value of the Old Testa¬ 
ment prove how difficult it is for those who were moved by the message 
of the Gospel but do not belong to Israel by birth and have, therefore, 
not received ‘the Law and the Prophets’ through the ancestral tra¬ 
dition 3 , to see the Old Testament as the true message of God. 

This hesitation shows, therefore, that the relation between Old 
Testament and New Testament involves an important problem which 
forces itself upon each generation and must always be dealt with anew. 

This problem is, however, a complex of at least three closely 
connected questions. 

i. The relation between the two Testaments. 

1 G. E. Philips, The Old Testament in the World Church , 1942, pp. 22f. We may, indeed, 
also refer here to the remarks of some German theologians in the discussion on Von 
Rad*s Theology , such as F.Hesse (referring to F. Baumgartel), ‘Zur Frage der Wertung 
und Geltung altt. Texte*, Baumgartel Festschrift , 1959, now also in G. Westermann, 
Probleme altU Hermeneutik, i960, e.g. pp.279-283 (transl.: Essays on O.T. Interpretation , 

I963) * . 

2 Op. cit., pp. 3, 14!!.; cf. also F.Heiler, De Openbaring in de godsdiensten van Britsch - 
Indie en de Christusverkondiging y 1931, passim, esp. pp-37f., 59f. 

3 The problem is, therefore, typical of the Christians among the Gentiles and did not 
become acute in the early Christian Church until the mission to the Gentiles started. 
It became especially pressing for St. Paul, the Pharisee, the Christian from the Jews, 
who became the Apostle of the Gentiles. So far it has lost none of its interest for the 
Churches among the non-Christian nations. The Christians in the young African 
Churches have a strong sense of the close ties that bind them to the Old Testament 
and they appreciate the element of the Law particularly highly. 
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2. The spiritual meaning of the material contents of the Old 
Testament (this question is factually linked very closely with the first). 

3. The evaluation of the Old Testament as the Word of God. 

The first question is, in fact, decisive; as it cannot be answered 
without taking into consideration the second question as well, we shall 
deal with both of them together. 

The answer to the third question is fundamentally implicit in that 
to the first two, and need only be dealt with in its formal aspects. 

It is of the utmost importance to see how the problem took a 
definite and special form from the first moment that Christ was 
proclaimed to the world though it did not emerge fully until the 
message was preached to the Gentiles outside the Jewish community. 
The Pauline epistles bear witness to this on many pages. As soon as 
Jesus Christ is proclaimed as the central figure of the revelation of God 
in Israel, the question arises as to the relation of the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ and the revelation to the fathers, especially to Moses, 
i.e. the Torah, ‘the Law 5 , which was looked upon as the central and 
absolute revelation. 1 

With St. Paul, therefore, two lines become clearly visible. 2 The 
former is that of absolute acceptance of the Old Testament as the 
revelation of God; St. Paul recognizes the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Testament 3 as the Word of God, and from these Scriptures he draws 
his arguments to corroborate his message concerning Christ. 4 5 He will 
not detract in any way from the authority of the Old Testament as the 
Word of God, and he is second to none of his Jewish and Jewish 
Christian opponents in recognizing the truth of the revelation of God 
accorded to Israel before Christ and handed down in the writings of 
Moses and the prophets. 

But there is also another line of thought: that God creates a new 
relationship to Himself by the revelation in Christ, that He makes 
Himself known fully in His mercy to sinful men in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, so that the Jewish way of salvation, the 
way of the Law and its works, is superseded. The Law may, therefore, 
be considered to have been rendered out of date as the way of salvation 
and to have passed away (Gal.iii. 19-21). 5 (St.Paul means here the 

1 On the pre-existence of the Torah , by and for which the world is even thought to 
have been created, see W.D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, 1948, pp. i7of., and 
also Kittel, Th. W., IV, p. 139. 

2 See Th.W IV, v6|xo?, pp. 10631?.; Ypa<piQ, pp.760, 769. 

3 We should not forget the remarks on p. 12 n. 1, 13 n. 5, 14 n. 2 that the Old Testa¬ 
ment canon had not yet been fixed definitely at that time. 

4 ‘In his Scripture proofs Paul likes to place a quotation from the Law and one from 
the Prophets alongside each other*, Th.W ., IV, p. 1062. 

5 Gf. H.M.van Nes in Tekst en Uitleg, loc. cit., and Joh. Weiss, Die Schriften des N.T., 
II, 1917, p.59. 
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Torah as the way of salvation, not as the proclamation of the will of 
God, for as such it was sacred to him.) This means that essentially the 
Law has been superseded by Jesus Christ as the central point of 
revelation. 1 

These two lines of thought should both be given full emphasis if we 
are to do justice to St. Paul; they give his writings a strong tension, 
according to some even an unbearable tension, which is said to be a 
sign of absolute confusion. 2 This tension becomes comprehensible and 
is even removed in part if we bear in mind the difference in apprecia¬ 
tion of the Law between St. Paul and the Jews. 3 Whereas the Jews 
looked upon the law as the means of salvation, St. Paul denied the 
possibility of justification by the law, because Christ is the only way 
of life. Thus the law could only give St. Paul knowledge of the de¬ 
manding will of God and therefore knowledge of sin, but ultimately no 
deliverance. 4 As a result the law could only have a preparatory 
function in the light of the revelatory work of Christ. Thus St. Paul’s 
doctrine developed towards what may be called a historical appre¬ 
ciation of the Law 5 , without arriving at it. 

The Mosaic Law came to be regarded as intermediate in character, 
while Abraham’s faith became the expression of true revelation. 6 This 
meant a disintegration of the Torah, at any rate a certain reversal of 

1 W.D.Davies, op. cit., pp. 146$ esp. pp.172!!.; Kittel, Th.W., IV, p. 139, in con¬ 
nection on with John i. 

2 As one of the most authoritative modem Jewish scholars told me; cf. also the idea 
of the ‘polar character’ of St. Paul in J.Klausner, From Jesus to Paul , 1943, II 6, XI, 
and II 7,1, where St. Paul’s inferiority complex, his lack of balance as an epileptic, 
his cleverness, his mixture of ‘diluted’ Judaism and ‘superficial Hellenism’ are de¬ 
scribed, though in a conciliatory and protective way. 

3 See e.g. J.N.Sevenster in Het oudste Christendom en de antieke Cultuur , II, 1951, pp. 277 
ff., esp. p.280; Gutbrod, v6po<;, Th.W., IV, p. io63ff. 

4 > E x P resse d dogmatically, the usus elenchticus is given great emphasis, while the usus 
didacticus and politicus are accepted, but the usus salvificus is denied. In many respects 
this schematic conception is adequate, but it is not altogether satisfactory because it 
takes too little account of the living influence of the motif which brings about the 
change in appreciation, and also because it does not bring out clearly enough the 
drastic nature of the change which had taken place. In fact, the Law was deprived of 
its highest religious meaning by the work of Christ; it does retain some of its functions, 
but not its greatest, it is no longer the means of salvation. What happens here remotely 
resembles what takes place in a country which changes over from one monetary 
standard to another, or from one political system to another: all sorts of readjust¬ 
ments become necessary. In the first case some values rise, others are devaluated; in 
the second new classes come into the limelight while the old classes lose in importance 
and disappear. Some of the changes are immediately noticeable on the market or in 
society, others make their penetrating influence felt but slowly. The same applies 
here. After Christ St. Paul immediately arrives at a revaluation of the Law, but also 
of the prophetical books: while the Law loses in significance the prophetical books 
become more important, especially in their eschatological preaching. The same 
applies to certain parts of the Torah, of the laws and of the narratives. 

5 Cf. Joh. Weiss, op. cit., p.6o. 

6 Something very remotely resembling this may be found in the fact that Islam also 
appeals to Abraham against Judaism and Christianity; but this is quite different from 
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the order: the patriarchal relationship of faith is represented as the 
highest and permanent relationship (ultimately restored in Christ), 
the Law as subsequent 1 , temporary and also inferior. 2 In this reversal 
of the order of the Law and explanation of its temporary meaning 
and spiritually preparatory function, an internal, material, theological 
criticism of the Old Testament is implicit, at which Judaism has justly 
been, and still is, alarmed and because of which it looks upon St. Paul 
as the greatest enemy of Judaism. The characteristic element of this 
view is essentially the ambivalence in its appreciation of the Law, and 
therefore of the Old Testament, which consists in retaining its reve¬ 
latory character and at the same time abolishing its authority in 
favour of the Word of God revealed in Christ. The fact that these two 
relations cannot be separated causes a tension in the Pauline epistles, 
and also in the life of the Christian Church. 3 

Hence in the ancient Church one side or the other could be em¬ 
phasized : either the temporary nature at any rate of the ceremonial 
laws, as in the Episde to the Hebrews (vii. 18-28; viii. 13), or the 
absolute general authority of the Holy Scriptures, especially in the 
later Epistles, mostly held to be non-apostolic (2 Pet.i. igff.; 2 Tim. 
iii. I5f. 4 ). From the history of the Church in the second century it 
becomes evident how this tension continued to dominate the Church 
and called forth strong contrasts (Judaizers on the one hand, Marcion 
and Gnosticism on the other). But the Catholic Church had to main¬ 
tain the unity of the Testaments; as a result, however, the difference 
between the Testaments fell more and more into the background. At 
first the episodical character of the Law was still pointed out, in the 
Pauline sense 5 ; afterwards unity was maintained by allegorical and 
symbolical (and sometimes by the purer form of typological) interpre¬ 
tation of the Scriptures. A rising historicizing view such as that of the 
Antiochian school, especially of Theodore of Mopsuestia 6 who draws 
attention to the preparatory theological element in the Old Testament 
revelation (and prefers the typological exegetical method), cannot 
attain full development. 

St. Paul’s reference to the patriarch. In the case of Islam the background is ethnical 
(Abraham is the progenitor of the Arabs, too) with the result that the holy writings of 
those who possess the Scriptures are rejected as spurious; St. Paul does not reject the 
Old Testament revelation as spurious, he still recognized it: the Law is called good. 
For him it had a (spiritually) preparatory function. Cf. O. Schmitz, ‘Abraham im 
Spatjudentum und im Urchristentum’, A.Schlatter-Festschrift, 1922, pp. 99ff. 

1 See p. 13 n.5 and 47. 

2 Gal.iii. 19; cf. Van Nes, op. cit. 

3 See the article by G.Schrenk on ypaqnf} in Th.W., I, pp.76of.; on St. Paul also: 
Klausner, op. cit., II 7, XIV 4. 

4 See p. 14. 

5 L.Diestel, op. cit., pp.4iff. 

6 See p. 16 n.3; Diestel, op. cit., pp. i3off. 
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It was even lost entirely, as other promising scientific tendencies of 
antiquity were also neglected or denied, not coming to the fore again 
until the post-Reformation epoch, when the point of view of historical 
criticism that had sprung up in Renaissance and humanism, also made 
itself felt in the investigation of the Bible. 

The elaboration of this point of view caused great tensions in theolo¬ 
gy, which have not yet been resolved. On the one hand it paved the 
way for a more satisfactory and more natural relation between the 
Old and the New Testament in the field of historical theology, on the 
other hand it confronted systematical and practical (homiletic) the¬ 
ology with serious problems. Because the historical element was 
emphasized so strongly, the unity of the Bible was in imminent danger 
of being lost, at the expense of the absoluteness of the authority of the 
Scriptures. The ultimate consequence of all this was that the Old Testa¬ 
ment lost a great deal of its importance for preaching. 

It is not easy to arrive at a completely satisfactory solution for these 
problems; simple formulas and rigid rules will not do; a more dynamic 
way of thinking will have to break through in theology, too. It is no 
use trying to evade the danger of the loss of authority by withdrawing 
into a massive theology of revelation which sacrifices the historical 
limitations of the Bible (= books!) to the unity and absolute validity 
of ‘the Scriptures*. 

For, on penalty of losing any real basis of faith, it is impossible to 
neglect the historical limitations of the Bible. Therefore fundamen¬ 
talism cannot be considered a justified contribution to the solution of 
these problems, so that we shall pay no further attention to it here. 
The fact that there are so many sides to the problem led to various 
other attempts to arrive at a solution. Some of the most important 
recent attempts must be dealt with here briefly. 1 

Of late these problems have been approached in three different 
ways: 

a. some scholars have tried to reconcile the unity of the Bible and its 
historical character by reverting to the allegorical and particularly 
the typological method. 2 

b. Some have tried to ward off the danger of neglecting and dis¬ 
paraging the Old Testament by making it all-important theologi¬ 
cally as well as historically. 3 

1 For the period before 1950 we refer to H.J. Kraus, Geschichte der historisch-kritischen 
Forschung , and to E. G. Kraeling, op. cit ., ch. 11-16. 

2 We think here above all of W. Vischer’s Christuszeugnis des A.T., , of G.A.F.Knight’s 
A Christian Theology of the O.T., of the French Nouvelle Th^ologie, particularly 
DanitSlou, and also of the second half of Von Rad’s O.T. Theology II. 

3 Here we should mention K.H.Miskotte, Als de goden zivijgen (German translation: 
Wenn die Gotter schweigen) and A. A. van Ruler, Die Christliche Kirche und das A. T., 1955, 
though these two scholars differ in their accentuation of various aspects. 
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c. Others again have posited the problem of the tension between the 
two Testaments very drastically by designating the Old Testament 
in fact as a book of a non-Christian religion. 1 2 


a) At this point we cannot deal with the return to the typological manner 
at length, because we shall revert to this subject at a later stage (pp. i36f.). A 
few remarks may suffice here. 

The importance of the typological approach is not to be denied; it rests 
upon various elements in the Old Testament that correspond with the sub¬ 
stance of the New Testament or with a New Testament situation. It should 
not, however, be developed into a method so that it is applied to all texts like 
a divining-rod, for as a result the mutual correspondence between the two 
Testaments would make them seem to be, as it were, reflections of each other. 

A relation arrived at in this way no longer convinces the historically well- 
informed critical modern reader. Quite often the correspondence is based on 
aesthetic, arbitrary and something wholly fortuitous personal views rather 
than on internal and therefore spiritually convincing motives. 3 

b) An especially fascinating attempt was made by the two above mentioned 
Dutch dogmatists. Each of them demonstrated the superiority of the Old 
Testament in his own way, thus striving against the stream of modern thought. 
A. A. van Ruler’s fundamental tenet is that the Old Testament is the Bible of 
the early Christian Church, a notion against which we could make some 
serious objections from a historical point of view (see above, pp. 11-15, espe¬ 
cially the notes); in his above-mentioned book he attempts to give new support 
to the priority of the Old Testament by demonstrating from the content the 
indispensability and superiority of the Old Testament for Christian thought 
and for the teaching of the Church. He points to the wide scope of the message 
of the Old Testament with its theocracy and creation-theology. The New 
Testament is represented as in fact much more limited because it only de¬ 
veloped and elaborated one aspect of the theology of the Old Testament, 
namely its soteriology. According to Van Ruler this is not a sufficient basis 
for Christian theology to build on; if it is to give spiritual guidance to the 
modern world the theocracy and creation-theology of the Old Testament are 
indispensable. 3 

Like Van Ruler, K.H.Miskotte in his above-mentioned book 4 emphasizes 
very positively the value of the Old Testament for modern man. He calls 
attention to four points upon which the New Testament is practically silent: 
scepticism, revolt, erotics and politics. 

Though I admit the comparative truth of these observations on the content 
of the Old Testament, I must venture to make some objections against the 
conclusion that the whole of the substance of the Old Testament should be 
theologically acceptable to the Christian Church without further preface. 


1 F.Hesse, op . cit.; Baumgartel, Bultmann (see below). 

2 Cf. W.Eichrodt, ‘ 1 st die typologische Exegese sachgemafle Exegese’, SuppL V.T., 
IV, 1957, pp. i6iff. and H.W. Wolff, Hermeneutik des A.T., but especially the 
final remarks of his essay ‘Der groBe Jisreeltag’ (Hos.ii. 1-3) in his Ges.Studien zum 
A.T,, 1964, pp.25iff. and 181. 

3 See e.g. my reviews of this book in Ev . Th ., 1965* PP* 3 ^ 7 ^*» a l so included in C. 
Westermann, Probleme altt. Hermeneutik, pp. 181-204 (Engl, transl.: Essays on O.T. 
Interpretation, 1963). 

4 Cf. also his ‘De prediking van het O.T.’, in Handboek der Predikmg I, pp. 353 ff - and 
Om het levende woord, 1940, pp.8off. 
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In my opinion, any Christian ethics that would simply set up the various 
aspects of theocracy or erotics and marriage in the Old Testament as the 
standard to which the modern world or the Church would have to conform 
without first confronting them with Christ’s cross, would fail signally in its 
duty. The cross is not merely an element of the Biblical message, but a source 
of light in the centre which casts its rays over all the other elements, and that is 
the very reason why the gospel must be accounted ‘God’s last word’. 

c) The opposite view was taken by some German theologians, like F. 
Baumgartel 1 , R.Bultmann 2 and, following in their footsteps, F.Hesse; 3 they 
do not deny that the Old Testament contains God’s word, but they especially 
emphasize that it is mixed up with error to such an extent that it can only be 
accepted as such with the greatest reserve. 

Baumgartel states that the true promise given bij God (VerheiBung), con¬ 
tained in the words: I am the Lord thy God, is the basis for Israel’s faith, but 
that in the Old Testament this promise is bound up with all kinds of political, 
material and wordly notions, not only in the historical parts but also in the 
teaching of the prophets, which therefore gives striking proof of how far 
Israel’s faith had gone astray. It is only in the New Testament that God’s 
promise is understood and actualized spiritually and inwardly by Immanuel, 
Jesus Christ. F.Hesse especially elaborated the conception that these are due 
to the chastising hand of God that made Israel harden their hearts (cf. 2 Cor. 
iii. 14, Rom. ix-xi and Isa.vi). By turning God’s word into its opposite, this 
should teach the Christian to read the Old Testament not only critically but 
also as a warning directed against himself. In this way the Old Testament can 
be a dialectical witness to God’s activity in Israel, which culminates in Christ’s 
cross. 

Though there is much in these views that appeals to us, such as the idea 
that the Old Testament cannot function theologically in the Church without 
the New, there are serious objections to be brought against them. The principal 
of these is that the break in the relation of the two Testaments is widened into 
such a gulf that the Old Testament could be described as the record of a non- 
Christian religion. The only thing that still connects them is the promise of the 
communion between God and man (T shall be thy God’) but the way in 
which this promise is interpreted and experienced in the two Testaments is so 
widely different that we can hardly speak of a unity of faith any longer. Ac¬ 
cording to these authors the New Testament faith is spiritual, inward, heaven¬ 
ly, focused on further salvation, whereas the Old Testament faith is worldly- 
minded, materialistic and nationalistic. It is clear that one cannot but stigma¬ 
tize the realistic faith of the Old Testament as a perversion of an original 
promise of God if one thinks in terms of this spiritualized, strongly pietistic 
hope of salvation which is interpreted dialectically. The question arises, how¬ 
ever, whether the standard itself that is being applied here is not wholly false. 
For it is not the expectation of future salvation that is characteristic of the 
New Testament hopes, but a hope and assurance of the renewal of this world, 
and this concerns the people as well as the individual and the nations as well 
as the Church, it is a question of the present as well as of the future. And for 


1 Verheifiung , 1952, and his criticism of Von Rad’s Theology in Th.L.Z> iq6i, pp. 

8oiff. and 896ff. ™ 

2 Weissagung und Erftillung , in Westermann, op. cit ., pp.28ff. 

3 E.g. *Zur Frage der Wertung und Geltung altt. Texte’ in Westermann, op. cit., 

pp.266ff. r 



that reason many objections against the teaching of the Old Testament raised 
by these theologians need not be considered alarming. In the Old Testament 
itself many things that are too human and could rightly be called ‘irrender 
Glaube’ have been rectified (see above pp. 86ff.), though a Christian theolo¬ 
gian, taking the message of the Gospel for his starting-point, will certainly not 
maintain that the Old Testament is faultless in every respect. 

On the other hand I must agree with Hesse when he states emphatically 
that the Old Testament cannot function theologically in the Church without 
the New Testament. In principle I concur with his objections against Von 
Rad’s theological views, in so far as he accepts and hands on the maximum of 
the Old Testament in the Kerygma of the Scriptures (see his 0 . T. Theology I, 
p. 108) without any criticism (see also Theologie II, p. io). 1 At this point, too, 
Hesse oversteps the mark when he pronounces the sharpest theological stric¬ 
tures on the Old Testament on the ground of certain historical data that do not 
fit the facts 2 and that were worked into the testimony of the Old Testament. 
Even if we should be prepared to admit frankly that an overwrought historical 
idea of God’s activity (such as, among others, the Deuteronomistic notion of 
the conquest of the country in the book of Joshua) confuses the testimony and 
raises expectations that are not in agreement with the gospel, we cannot allow 
historical accuracy in itself to decide on the theological truth of the Old 
Testament witness. A historically correct narrative might conceivably contain 
a less truthful testimony than a story that is non-historical or historically 
inexact. We might raise all kinds of objections against Nehemiah’s message, 
though his narrative is historically reliable. On the other hand the witness of 
the first few chapters of Genesis, which are not historical, may be considered 
the culminating point of the testimony of the Bible, and the same applies to 
the history of Abraham. 

The Bible does not derive its authority fro m its historical correctness o r 
i nfallibilit y, but f rom its theological truthTlr om the reliability, the 
trueness to life of its message. The authority of the Bible rests on the 
spiritual force of the Biblical testimony on God and man, on sin and 
grace, life and death, world and re-creation. 3 

By this existential conception the problem of the actual authority 
of the Old Testament is seen in the proper light. For it is authoritative 
when it shares in the truth revealed in Jesus Christ - in other words, 
when there is an essential relation between the message of the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. For Christian theology this is the 
question regarding the Old Testament: Has the Old Testament mes- 


1 The German edition has a Preface missing in the English translation. See my 
observations in Theologie en Kerk , 1965. 

2 Which is still quite often a matter of debate. 

3 This is not the place to discuss the subject of the truth of the Bible itself, for this 
belongs to the field of dogmatics and the philosophy of religion. We may refer the 
reader to: J.H.Vrielink, ‘Het waarheidskarakter der Heilige Schrift* in: Schrift en 
Kerk , Haitjema Festschrift 1953, pp.2gff.; E. Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter, 
1944; M. Buber, Der Mensch und die jildische Bibel 1926, in Buber-Rosenzweig, Die 
Schrift und ihre Verdeutschung, 1963, pp. i3ff.; H. von Soden, ‘Was ist Wahrheit in 
Christentum und Geschichte’, Ges. Aufsatze I, 1951, pp. iff. 
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sage anything to do, factually, existentially, spiritually with the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and if so, to what extent? By way of the historical 
statement of the problem, this has led us back to the original Pauline 
and (generally speaking) early Christian question. 

We cannot give an immediate, one-sided answer to this question, 
any more than St. Paul could: to us as to him the relationship appeared 
to be twofold. On the one hand we must admit the organic spiritual 
unity of Old Testament and New Testament because the life of Jesus 
Christ rested on the foundation of the Old Testament message of the 
Law and the prophets and because He was sent to the world by the 
God of truth and righteousness, the God proclaimed by the Old 
Testament. W, F. Lofthouse says quite rightly: ‘If the Christian's faith 
in the Son of God is an error or delusion, the Old Testament will fall 
with it'. 1 But on the other hand there is a historical relationship; we 
must admit the difference between some parts of the Old Testament 
and the message of the Gospel. 2 

There is a line that leads from the Old Testament to Christ; this 
line is not seen with equal clearness everywhere, but it is a very im¬ 
portant, central line that runs through the whole of the Law, Prophets, 
and Writings; via the doctrine of sin and grace in Torah and prophets 
it leads to the profound and all-embracing message of the Servant of 
the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah. 3 But there are also lines in the Old Testa¬ 
ment that lead to Judaism and may draw the reader away from 
Christ. 4 So much regarding the Old Testament in general. 

What is true of the Old Testament as a whole also applies to the 
individual books of the Old Testament, though - with a few exceptions 


1 W.F. Lofthouse, ‘The Old Testament and Christianity’, (in H. Wheeler Robinson, 
Record and Revelation , 1938, p.480). 

2 The well-known book by E.Hirsch, Das A.T. and die Predigt des Evangeliums, 1936, 
speaks only of an essential contrast between Old Testament and New Testament; the 
tension between the two has become too strong: in the first place because of the 
Lutheran doctrine of the two kingdoms (13), and secondly because of a wrong 
evaluation of the prophets (see below p.101 n.2); cf. also O.EiBfeldt, Tst der Gott des 
A.T. auch der des N.T.?’, Th.St.Kr ., 109, 2, 1947, pp.37ff. 

3 See below ch. VII, n c 4, 5, pp.272f. 

4 See e.g. the quotations from H. W.Obbink and F.Horst, below, p. 121; cf. J.Lind- 
blom, Israels Religion 2 , 1953, pp.27iff.: ‘the peculiar character of the Old Testament 
religion as compared with New Testament Christianity is most evident in its religious 
nationalism, its monarchic and juridical conception of God, its moralism and its 
material and physical conception of life* (273). We think of the doctrine of sin and 
grace in the New Testament, which is essentially different from that of the O.T.; 
remember the continuous protests of M. Buber against this doctrine of the N.T., 
which according to him and according to all Jewish theologians is unworthy of man, 
while Judaism comes to man with its demands of the Torah and makes man an inde¬ 
pendent personality. It is essentially the same opposition as between St. Paul and his 
Jewish adversaries; cf. also J.Klausner, op. cit., II 7, XIV 4. (Though it is doubtful 
if the modem Jewish interpretation of this point in the O.T. may be considered 
correct.) 
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such as Esther and the Song of Songs - it is very difficult to decide which 
books can be considered preparatory to the testimony concerning 
Christ and which cannot. There is a great deal of truth in the words: 
‘though a qualitive as well as quantitative distinction should be made 
between the Word of God and the Holy Scriptures, they cannot be 
separated’, 1 because generally speaking the whole of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is borne along by one and the same spirit: the spirit of prophecy 
which springs from the Spirit of God , the Father of Jesus Christ . 2 In the next 
few pages we shall explain this twofold thesis, first of all: 

a) The Old Testament springs from prophecy 

This is the secret of the Old Testament. In a theological inquiry into 
the essence of the Old Testament it is of decisive importance never to 
lose sight of this basis of the whole of the Old Testament witness. It 
does not only apply to the prophetical writings but also to the his¬ 
torical books which are founded.on the te aching of the p rophe ts. There 
is only one thing that will account for the awareness that history is the 
activity of God: prophetic vision and testimony. Being aware that 
God is active in the present, the past and the future, living on God’s 
promises and their fulfilment, are typical of the characteristic pro¬ 
phetic witness. In stressing these last two characteristic elements of 
Old Testament historiography Von Rad clearly demonstrated this 
prophetic character, though, unlike other theologians 3 he is not 
prepared to call it by that name. 4 

To say the Old Testament was written with the blood and tears of the people 
of Israel so that it is a record of the spirit of this people in all its fierceness, 
variety and sensitiveness, is not to do full justice to the Old Testament; neither 
would it be the whole truth to explain it from the genius of the Jewish people 5 
as many Jewish writers do. For the truth about the Old Testament is that in 
many respects it is not representative of the spirit of the people of Israel, but of 
that of the fools in Israel, as the message of the gospels and the other New 

1 K.H.Miskotte, Om het levende Woord, 1948, p.74; also A. Weiser, ‘Vom Verstehen 
des A.T.*, g.A.IV., 1945/8, p.21; cf. also above pp.87ff. 

2 Cf. pp. 43d. The fact that the Old Testament prophets did not teach the doctrine 
of the two kingdoms caused Hirsch (op. cit ., p. 13) no longer to consider them of 
particular importance; if we remember, however, how the prophets opposed the 
people and its nationalism, its hopes, and how they proclaimed a new kingdom of God 
since Isa.ix, xi, ii, we cannot rank the testimony of the Scriptural prophets with that 
of the nationalistic ‘false* prophets (cf. Isa.viii, Amos vii, Mic.iii, Jer., Ezek.). In his 
remarks on the prophets Von Rad (Theology 11 ) defended the opposite view: accord¬ 
ing to him they are the men who broke through the faith in the old promises of 
salvation by transforming it into either a law or the proclaiming of an eschatological 
Kingdom of God. 

5 O. Ploger, ‘Geschichte und Geschichtsauffassung*, I, im A.T., R.G.G.* II, pp. 1473!!.; 
H.W. Wolff, ‘Das Geschichtsverstandnis der altt. Prophetic*, Ev.Th., i960, pp.2i8ff. 

4 Th.L.Z . 1963* PP- 4 I! *f. 

5 Cf. also M.Noth, ‘Von der Knechtsgestalt des A.T.*, Ev.Th . 1947, p.306. 
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Testament writings also sprang from the foolishness of faith. For were not the 
prophets of the Old Testament derided as fools (2 Kings ix. 11), contradicted 
(Mic.ii. 6), expelled from the temple and taken for traitors (Jeremiah), 
maltreated (Isa. 1 .4ff.), to mention only a few. Again and again we read how 
Israel rebelled against Moses who is depicted to us in the historical books. And 
always the motive for their activity was the fact that God proved the stronger, 
that they were ordered to speak and to bear witness in spite of themselves. 
The foundation of the Old Testament is the living God, who gave His Word 
to His prophets and called upon them to testify. 1 The prophets are the heralds 
and interpreters of God’s message in Israel. So if we say that the secret of the 
Old Testament is prophecy, that means: the secret of the Old Testament is the 
Word of God that was entrusted to the prophets in their personal encounter 
with God (Am.iii. 7). Of this Word the history of Israel is born, by it Israel is 
governed. It also determines Israel’s institutions. It is the secret centre of all 
Old Testament revelation, elusive and not to be made manageable, neither 
in the law nor in institutions nor in forms that have become historical like 
the creed or the covenant or any other theological concept. For all these forms 
are merely ‘answers’ to the word of God received by Israel. From the very 
beginning it came to Israel through the words of the prophets. 2 3 The history of 
the patriarchs already bears testimony to this when it speaks of a personal 
encounter with God, and so does the history of deliverance and victory. 
Throughout the history of Israel the prophets appear at critical moments as 
guides in the life of the people. In the vicissitudes of life they guide the people 
and its leaders by their warnings, their judgments, their directions, as true 
servants of God. Drastically and decisively they speak God’s words to point 
out the way the people will have to go (in syncretist dangers in the midst of 
civilized nations, in questions of kingship and temple-building, in the dangers 
of foreign politics). 

This guiding Word of God, that is preached to Israel again and again, 
dominates the Old Testament. It forced Old Testament Historiography to 
depict the patriarchs (Abraham at all events) as prophets .3 It could not but 
view the whole of Israel’s history of salvation in the light of the Word of God 
that had been revealed. 

There are, however, also clear indications proving that these religious ideas 
dominate tradition and the collection of writings because it was the express 
intention of the authors to include only those things that were based on the 
Word of God. The names Torah and Pfebiim (rishonim and acharonim ) point that 
way. 

A well-known Old Testament scholar rightly made the following statement 
about the Old Testament: ‘Gott allein das Wort zu lassen, alles tJbrige, alles 
Menschliche auszuschalten, das muss die Absicht gewesen sein’ (‘It must have 
been the intention to let God speak freely, to eliminate everything else, 

1 M.Noth, op. cit ., pp. 302ff. 

2 We should not allow our image of the prophet to be determined completely by the 
Old Testament Scriptural prophets. Essentially the prophet is a ‘speaker’, see G.v.d. 
Leeuw, Pkaenomenologie der Religion, 1933, pp.204ff. They actualize God’s Word and 
are not merely concerned with the future. A figure like Moses (who is, indeed, 
repeatedly characterized as a prophet in the Old Testament, cf. Exod.iv, Hos.xii) 
certainly is entitled to a place among the prophets as a mediator between Yahweh 
and Israel. 

3 Either explicitly, as in Gen.xx (E), or implicitly, as in the description of the words 
of God received (in Gen.xv, xvii and xii); cf. also A. Alt, Der Got der Voter, who 
emphasizes the idea of revelation in this type of religion. 
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everything human’.) 1 The historical data in the writings of the major prophets 
are to be looked upon as explanatory, or at any rate accompanying descrip¬ 
tions of the prophecies. Here we should keep in mind that autobiographical 
pieces are practically the only parts that are left of the historical literature on 
the prophets. Of the biographical pieces only very small parts are left, except 
in the case of Jeremiah, but his appearance gave so much offence that it 
immediately led to the apology by Baruch (ch.xxxviff.). 

The ‘historical books’ (‘the early prophets’) are also essentially prophetical 
in origin. In my opinion the books of Samuel were written in the spirit of the 
prophet Nathan, perhaps by his son. 2 The author who is called the Yahwist 
- though influenced by the wisdom literature 3 - was a kindred spirit to the 
prophets, 4 like the Elohist, who originated from the north-Israelite world, in 
which certain characteristic elements of nationalistic prophetism are also to be 
observed. The Deuteronomistic writings were also influenced by a theology 
inspired by the prophetism of Isaiah’s disciples, 3 and even the writings collected 
in the so-called Priestly Code felt the effect of a theology influenced by pro¬ 
phetism. 6 From this it is clear that the first two great parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the Torah and the Nebiim , were pervaded and dominated by the spirit 
of prophetism. 

This is not so evident in the case of the later writings, though several of these 
certainly did not escape this influence: Ruth, many of the Psalms, the apoca¬ 
lyptic book of Daniel, and to a certain extent the Chronicles with Ezrah and 
Nehemiah, in which the prophetical figures play a very important part, if not 
a dominating one. 7 


Therefore, together with the Church that has always incorporated 
the Old Testament into the Holy Scriptures throughout the centuries, 
we may also testify to the Old Testament Word of God. It is His 
Spirit that bears these testimonies and gives them life, so that they are 
still felt to be God’s words. For many of them, from the book of 
Psalms, for instance, are still immediately accepted as of vital im¬ 
portance. The message that comes to us from these writings did not 
arise in the heart of man but was bom of the Spirit. The continuous 
judgments on the sins of men, even of the best of men, the repudiation 
of any false heroism and of all demoniacal elements, in short the 
destruction of everything that might be set up beside God, together 


1 Cf. Budde, *Eine folgenschwere Redaktion des Zwolfprophetenbuches,’ £.A.W. 

1921, p.225. . 

2 On this see my essay ‘De litteraire samensteUing van de Samuelboeken’, in Orten - 
talia Neerlandicay 1948. 

3 Cf. e.g. H.W.Wolff, ‘Kerygma desjahwisten’, Ges. Studienz . A.T. f 1964, p.349 (cf- 
the translation in Interpretation 1966, p. 135). 

4 These also show the influence of the chokmah , cf. Isaiah and Jeremiah, and even 
Amos, as has been shown by H.W. Wolff in his Amos' geistige Heimat, 1964. 

5 We should think of the part played by the prophets in deuteronomistic historio¬ 
graphy and of the ‘prophetical style’ as it is apparent in such chapters as Judg.iif., x; 
1 Sam.ii, xii etc., cf. H.W.Wolff, ‘Das Kerygma des Dtn. Geschichtswerks’, op. cit., 


pp.3o8ff. 
g Cf. p. 61. 


7 For Chronicles we should also bear in mind the part played by the temple-songs, 
rather than the sacrifices. The temple-songs could be looked upon as prophecy. 
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with the unvarying references to God as the Lord and Saviour, and 
the complete reliance on His faithfulness and power even in the most 
desperate situations, all this keeps evoking the firm belief that these 
testimonies are inspired by the Spirit of God. 

We may say this even if there are some occasional human, and even 
all too human reactions which must be looked upon as rendered out 
of date in the light of the revelation of God in Christ.’ But, as we 
proved at the end of the previous chapter, the Old Testament corrects 
itself in several respects; it incorporated various critical reactions to 
certain tendencies, so that the Old Testament , taken as a whole and as a 
unity , is a true testimony to God. 

b) The prophetical message of the Old Testament is continued in the Mew 
Testament 

After these general observations on the essence of the Old Testament 
in which the R(uach) (the Spirit) could be looked upon as the Redac¬ 
tor) of the Old Testament (in the manner of Rosenzweig 2 , who ex¬ 
plained the R. of critical literary history as Rabbenu - our Lord, the 
God of Israel), we must now broach the question of the relation 
between the content of the message of the two Testaments. Does the 
Spirit that speaks of God in the Old Testament indeed give essentially 
the same message as the testimony of the New Testament, so that the 
religious content of the two is fundamentally identical? For on this 
point Jews and Christians differ, and even the Christians are divided 
among themselves. 

In answering this question we must pay attention to several points, 
the most important of which are the following: 

1) Does the Old Testament preach the same God as the New Testament 
- or is there a fundamental distinction between Yahweh, the God 
of Israel, and the God and Father of Jesus Christ? 

2) Is the expectation of the Kingdom of God which dominates the New 
Testament witness from beginning to end, essentially the same as in 
the Old Testament? 

3) Are the roads that lead to the Kingdom in the two Testaments funda¬ 
mentally the same or related? 

4) Is the life of faith in the New Testament essentially the same in 
character as in the Old Testament, from a material and formal 
point of view, or is it different so that we should have to speak of 
two ways of believing ?3 And, closely bound up with the point: 

5) Are ethics and religion , religion and law one in their mutual relations, 

1 See above, p. 98. 

3 Buber-Rosenzweig, Die Schrift und ihre Verdeutschung, 1936, p.47. 

3 Cf. M. Buber, Z we ^ Glaubensweisen , 1950. 
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or are they so far apart that they must be taken to belong to wholly 
different systems? 

6 ) Are the confessions of sin and repentance , the teaching of grace and the love 
of God , the inner strength of faith and the future hopes related or 
distinct, so that the nature of piety in the two Testaments should be 
looked upon as different? 

Before going into these problems in great detail, we may point out that it is 
not a priori to be expected that the New Testament should simply be in an 
even line with the Old Testament, like the books of the prophets take over 
and continue each other’s message, or like the Deuteronomistic authors treat 
the witness of the ancient historiographers. There is, and always will be, a 
wide gap between the two, a gap which cannot be eliminated, but a similar 
tension exists in the Old Testament between the book of Daniel and the early 
prophets, as also between Job or Ecclesiastes and the early Wisdom literature, 
and between the latter and the priestly and prophetical writings. 

As regards the relation between Old Testament and New Testament we 
should not fail to take into account the distance in time and period of culture 
of the two. Culture and the way of thought in Graeco-Roman Palestine had 
changed radically from that of the ancient Israelite or even the Persian period. 

It is, therefore, of paramount importance that in the Qumranscrolls a 
literature has come to our knowledge that is contemporary to the New Testa¬ 
ment. This literature has convinced many scholars, Christians as well as 
Jews, 1 of the close spiritual relationship between the early Church and the 
contemporary Jewish world. 

A second preliminary remark is that in our subsequent observations we 
shall not take into account the tensions between the various elements in the 
complex of theologies within the Old Testament itself, as they were elaborated 
by G. von Rad. In his Theology, and even more in his own later additional 
remarks in ThLZ, 1963, pp.40 iff., under the title of Offene Fragen im Umkreis 
einer Theologie des A . T. } he defended the thesis that there is not really a theology 
of the Old Testament, because there are many theologies in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 2 Even if we have to admit that there is some measure of truth in this 
view, that does not mean that we are presented with an essentially different 
kerygma or testimony concerning God in these various different theological 
ways of thought. In all of them the God of Israel is fundamentally the same, 
with the only exception of some ancient petrefacts dating from the pre- 
Israelite period and hardly integrated in the later historical narratives (e.g. 
Exod.iv 24-26, see below pp. 303!.). 

We shall now answer the question put above as briefly as possible. 
With regard to the nature of the testimony concerning Israel’s God 
in the Old Testament and the New Testament there can be no doubt, 
in spite of Marcion and his various disciples, that there is a direct 


1 Cf. e.g. D.Fliisser, De Joodse oorsprong van het Christendom , 1964. 

2 Cf. already Zimmerli’s remark in V.T. 1963, pp. 104!. on the unity in the abundance 
of theologies in the O.T. In the Christian Church, too, there were many develop¬ 
ments of theology round the one centre of the twelve articles of the apostolic creed, 
which essentially remained their underlying pattern. 
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internal relationship between the message of the Old Testament and 
that of the New. The Christian Church derived its belief in God the 
Father , the Creator of heaven and earth through the early Church from the 
testimony of the Old Testament. 1 Here Yahweh, the God of Israel, is 
praised as the Redeemer; from the beginning of history, even in the 
narrative of the creation, paradise and the deluge, He is that God who 
thinks of man in His love and delivers him. In the traditions of the 
patriarchs and the deliverance from Egypt He is no less the Saviour of 
Israel than in the history of the conquest of the country and in the 
teaching of the prophets. One should read in this connection Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel or Deutero-Isaiah. In the Old Testament, 
too, God is the Father of His people, in spite of His chastisement of 
Israel (Hos.xi; Isa.i. 2; Deut.xiv. 1). Man is created in His image, as 
the son is the image of his father (Gen. i. 26, v. 1-3). Certain elements 
that have been called demonistic (see pp^ooff.) do not obscure this 
image of the Father and Saviour, no more than some verses of Hosea 
(xiii. 7f.) can detract from the genuineness of the prophetic testimony 
concerning God as the Loving Husband and Father (Hos.ii,xi). 

As regards the second point, the expectation of the Kingdom of 
God, it has been clear from the earliest preaching of the gospel 
(Mark i. 2, i4f.) that it was derived from the Old Testament. Like the 
Qumran community, John the Baptist and also the messianic com¬ 
munity that followed Jesus were dominated by the hope of renewal of 
the world 2 and the expectation of an early actualization of the pro¬ 
phetic message. There is this main difference - and it is a particularly 
deep-lying one - that the messianic community was convinced that 
Jesus of Nazareth constitued a new beginning, that the New Covenant 3 
(Jer. xxxi. 31 ff.) had now materialized. There is a difference of opinion 
- and again, the difference is a very radical one - on the actuality of 
the fulfilment of the hopes and on the person of the expected Messiah, 
but fundamentally all who read the Old Testament as the Word of 
God are agreed on the expectation itself, on creation and recreation, 
on the intervention of God who made His world as it is and who 
placed this man in this relationship to Himself and His creation, and 
on God’s re-creating activity in this world who causes His kingdom to 
come (think of Deutero-Isaiah, who recognized God’s creative activity 
in the new things that he thought to be close at hand). 

1 Gf. R.Bultmann, Das Urchristentum , 1949, pp. uff.; oa tnc whole of the following 
observations on the New Testament cf. also the article by H. Conzelmann, ‘Jesus 
Christus*, R.G.G. Ill 3 , pp.633ff. 

2 P.S.Minear, ‘New Starting Point 1 , Interpretation , 1965, pp. 3ff. 

3 See W. C. van Unnik, ‘La conception Paulinienne de la Nouvelle Alliance*, 
Recherches bibliques , i960, pp. iogff; id., ‘*H xaivr) $talb)X7)*, Studia Patristica IV, 1961, 
pp.2i2ff. 
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In spite of all the differences between Jew and Christian in the 
practice of their faith in God the Creator and of the messianic teaching 
of salvation, they have a root in common, from which they both 
derive their vital strength, founded on the prophetic testimony of the 
Old Testament. 

And therefore both Jew and Christian live by God’s promises, by 
the prophetic Word of God, facing the future, ‘zwischen den Zeiten’, 
with this difference that, owing to his belief in the appearance of the 
Messiah Jesus, the Christian can see the Kingdom of God oudined 
more clearly than the Jew, who is presented with so many different 
conceptions by his tradition. Jesus and his community live particularly 
by the teaching of Deutero-Isaiah and his faith in the Kingdom of God 
which is being realized (see Ch. IX); their hopes differ from those of 
Judaism in two aspects, in the first place because they are focused 
exclusively on the centre of the prophetic message of salvation: full 
direct communion with God (Jer.xxxi.33f.; Ezek.xxxvi.26ff.), which 
means life eternal (John xvii.3), and second because these hopes were 
experienced and thought of as being in the process of realization in the 
appearance and the work of Jesus Christ, in whom and by whom the 
breakthrough of the Holy Spirit in this world was effected. These two 
facets belong together and condition the nature of the Christian faith 
with all its paradox elements, so that there is a direct and full relation¬ 
ship between the present and the future, between life on this earth 
and life eternal. 1 

The third question is concerned with the connection between the 
road that leads to the Kingdom in the Old Testament and in the 
New Testament. 

Here we find considerable differences, but also striking parallels, 
greater in number and more profound than people usually think. 

Though the nationalistic, political and particularist hopes that are 
found so frequently in the Old Testament have been abandoned in the 
New Testament one cannot simply say that the expectations of the 
New Testament are exclusively directed towards the world to come. 
We find that the New Testament hopes are also concerned with the 
restoration of this world. More expressly than in the Old Testament 
the road to salvation is conditioned especially by suffering, by the 
cross. The idea of a battle is still in evidence, but it is no longer a battle 
fought with arms, as it is waged in the Old Testament and even more 
clearly in the Essenic community of Qumran (‘The Scroll of the War 
of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness’). Suffering had, 
however, already been discovered and described in the Old Testament 

1 See beside W. C. van Uimik, ‘De Heilige Geest in het N.T.*, De Spiritu Sancto, 1964, 
pp.63ff., also E.Kasemann, ‘Geistund Geistesgaben im N.TV, R.G.G. II 3 , pp. I272ff. 



as the road that leads to salvation; this was elaborated most profoundly 
in the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah (l;lii-liii), but that is not the 
only place where we are confronted by it. Deutero-Isaiah’s message 
of suffering is not an erratic boulder transferred to the Old Testament, 
but it definitely belongs there. For in the lives of the prophets it 
became more and more manifest that those who proclaimed the Word 
of God to Israel would also be affected by the guilt and the sin of the 
people, not only because of the opposition caused by their teaching 
among their contemporaries, but also because they had to make their 
message understood by impersonating it symbolically or even in their 
own lives. From Elijah to Deutero-Zechariah the prophets were per¬ 
secuted and rejected and many of them had to undergo the sins and 
the chastisement of the people visibly, in a very real sense; they were 
set up as examples. A case in point would be Hosea who had to con¬ 
tract a marriage with a woman from the disloyal people, in order to 
illustrate God’s anger with and love of Israel in this way; we should 
also bear in mind how Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah 
became involved in the struggle between God and His people, and we 
should remember how the traditional narrative relates that Moses 
interceded for his people with God (Exod.xxxii.31ff, Ps.cvi.23). To 
an ever-increasing extent the road to salvation came to be a way of 
suffering, of struggle, and of ruin for the faithful witnesses to this 
salvation. The Old Testament is full of this; less so, indeed, than the 
New Testament, but so clearly that we may say that the suffering of 
the ‘Ebed Tahweh already began to manifest itself. Cf. H. W. Robinson, 
The Cross in the 0 . T., 1955. 

It seems to me that this personal way of assimilating and proclaiming 
the Word of God, in which the messenger himself is involved bodily 
and spiritually in God’s activity in this world, marks an essential 
feature of the Biblical message concerning the approaching Kingdom 
of God. For this, too, is one way in which communion with God is 
actualized. The way of the suffering Christ is the complete actuali¬ 
zation of a line of development which, according to the Old Testament, 
was traced out by God in ancient Israel. The prophets had to go along 
this road long before one of them (Deutero-Isaiah) came to realize 
that this was indeed the road decreed by God. 

With these observations the other questions (3-6) are also answered 
in principle: as regards the nature of faith, there is no fundamental 
difference. Both the Old Testament and the New live by the God who 
has revealed Himself in the history of Israel by His words and His 
deeds; they are both based on the true faith in the God of the Cove¬ 
nant to which they bear witness, even if the New Testament, fol¬ 
lowing up the words of Jeremiah (xxxi), rightly testifies to the 
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actualization of a new covenant in the person of Jesus Christ. 

In the New Testament the relation between ethics and religion is 
still closer than in the Old Testament, also because the awareness of 
the absoluteness of the relation between God and man was deepened 
and widened by the renewal of the covenant in Jesus Christ, Neither 
does the message of the love of God in Christ detract from the Torah 
as the expression of God’s will, though the New Testament recognizes 
that the Mosaic Torah was integrated and glorified in that of Jesus 
Christ. It was certainly not impaired, for the message of the gospel 
unites Torah and Kerygma . 1 

In the New Testament the confession of sin and repentance is heard 
more clearly, more frankly than in many parts of the Old Testament 
(cf. the Epistle to the Romans, esp. ch.vii), though the sins of man 
were already frequently exposed by the holy God (Isa.vi, Ps.li; see 
also p. 285). 

Neither is there an essential difference between the piety of the Old 
Testament and the New though in some cases there is a difference in 
practise; the love of God and one’s fellow-man, the clinging to the 
providence of God the Father, the assurance of God’s purpose with 
this world and the life of the community and the individual, the respect 
for creation and the creature, thankfulness and hope, all these are 
fundamentally determining factors for both the Old and the New 
Testament (see further pp.276ff. and 333 ff). 

As we said above, there is only one fundamental, deep-lying differ¬ 
ence between the two Testaments, and it concerns tHeTecbgnxtion of 
Jesus of Nazareth aTthe Messiah. And all other points of controversy 
between Jews and Christians, all other differences between Old 
Testament and New Testament are closely bound up with it. They 
are all related to the recognition of Jesus Christ, to His work, His 
message and His person. None of the points on which Judaism and 
Christianity differ is fundamentally wanting in the Old Testament. 
Immediacy, topicality, the personal element, both the individual and 
the universal aspects of the relationship between God and man, the 
operation of the Spirit of God, the way of suffering, the coming of the 
Kingdom, the absoluteness of the communion of the faithful and the 
love of one’s fellowman, all these are elements that are already known 
in the Old Testament but they are emphasized in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Oth er aspects of the Old Testament, which Jiad^cpme^ to the 
fore in later times^ such as the national element (with its territorial 
and political implications), the institutional and cultic attitude, were 
thrust into the background. 

1 Gf. W.Zimmerli, Das Gesetz und die Propheten, 1963, pp. 144X. (cf. The Law etc., pp. 
90ff), and the articles on ‘Gesetz’ and ‘Gesetz und Evangelium’ in R.G.G. II 3 . 
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This change in function of certain elements in Israel’s religion 
brought about the great cleavage in Israel. Judaism, rejecting Jesus as 
the Messiah, could no longer recognize itself in the renewed form of 
Israel’s faith. Yet the New Testament did not add any foreign elements 
to Israel’s religion (see pp.12 n.i, 105, 121 n.2). Nor is it strange from a 
historical point of view that Israel’s faith should have found new forms 
for its religious life and its theological thought. This had already 
occurred on several occasions in Old Testament times 1 , and in ancient 
Israel this had also frequently caused great tensions, so that, for 
example, one prophet opposed another. In the Priestly Code we find 
three covenants, which could be said to prove that there are in 
principle three stages to be distinguished in Israel’s religion. The 
renovation that was caused by the appearance of Jesus Christ can be 
viewed in the same light as the renewals within the Israelite religion. 
The far-reaching consequences for Israel’s religion and the sub¬ 
sequent cleavage were caused by the fact that the form assumed by the 
Israelite religion among the Jews of the New Testament period was no 
longer strong enough to stand the radical inward renovation ac¬ 
complished by Jesus Christ. We should pay some attention to the 
following data: the ever-increasing transcendentalization of Israel’s 
God in Judaism caused a form of nomism to dominate the religion of 
Israel 2 , but in the message of the gospel a form of religion gained 
ground in which the nearness of and the communion with God were 
experienced. In this way the immediate relation between God and 
man (not merely between God and the people) was restored and the 
operation of the Spirit was experienced anew, so that the way was 
cleared for the prophetic element, and above all for the certainty of 
being a child of God. This immediate experience of communion 
with God was the reason why the Torah could no longer be the only 
leading spiritual authority it had become in the course of the centuries 
- contrary to the essence of Israel’s religion. For a messianic figure to 
spring from this process of renewal that was enacted in Jesus Christ 
Himself, was not essentially foreign to the religion of Israel, though the 
Jews maintain this persistently. So much, if anything, should be clear 
that the further one goes back into history, the more frequently we 
find such figures in Israel’s religion: in addition to Moses we could 
mention the patriarchs who taught their descendants to serve a God 
who had appeared to them Himself and who was so closely connected 
with them that He was called by the name of the patriarch ‘the God 
of Abraham’, ‘the God of my father’. By Jesus Christ the relationship 
between God and His church was renewed to such an extent that the 

1 Cf. ch. Ill and G. Von Rad’s thesis elaborated in his Theology and in Th.L.Z* 1963. 

2 Cf. e.g. M.Avi-Yonah, Geschickte der Juden im Zeitalter der Talmud, 1962, pp. iff. 
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Church believed in the God and Father of Jesus who, for that reason, 
was honoured as the Christ. The earliest Judaic-Christian church 
cannot look upon all it experienced in Jesus as an alienation from the 
Old Testament and its message, but in this experience it learned to 
come to a true understanding of the Old Testament in the full glory 
of God’s revelation. The Old Testament became something new, a 
book different from what it had become for official Judaism. The early 
Church reads it quite differently and finds other things important in 
the Old Testament than the Jews do. 

With all this it is clear that Christian theology cannot commit itself 
unconditionally to the contents of the Old Testament canon, for the 
Church itself has not actively co-operated in bringing about this canon 
but only associated itself afterwards with the decisions that had fallen 
among the Jews and accepted these decisions from traditional con¬ 
siderations without deciding independently on the formation of the 
canon. 1 To a certain extent the canon even developed partly as a 
defence against Christian teaching and the writings that had sprung 
from this teaching. 2 Various writings that were held in high esteem by 
the Jews themselves (the so-called Apocrypha) were eliminated, as 
well as a number of Pseudepigrapha that were apparently considered 
of heretical origin (apocalyptic). 

So theology can, without denying her origins, admit the objections 
that were repeatedly raised against the Old Testament, such as the 
objections against certain parts of the Law (the ritual parts) or the 
kerygma of some historical writings (certain parts of the histories of 
Jacob and Samson), parts of certain Psalms (e.g. the Psalm of inno¬ 
cence Ps.xxvi, the wedding-song of Ps.xlv and the prayers for revenge 
in Ps.cix and Ps.cxxxvii), certain books (Esther, the Song of Songs, 
Ecclesiastes), to mention only these few. Here and there other parts 
could be found in which the Christian can only with great difficulty 
(or not at all) find the revelation of the Spirit of God, but rather the 
revelation of the spirit of the age (Ecclesiastes) or of the spirit of the 
Jewish people (Ps.cxxxvii, Esther). Such objections are not without 
any foundation or merely the product of a spirit of criticism. 3 On the 
contrary, one may love such parts of the Bible and admire them as 
classical monuments. Ps.cxxxvii is, humanly speaking, one of the 

1 This is certainly true of the Old Testament canon of the Reformation churches. The 
situation is, in fact, that the Roman Catholic Church conformed most closely to the 
ancient tradition of the early Christian Church, while the Reformation churches 
conformed to the Jewish decisions concerning the canon taken at the close of the 
first century A.D.; see also pp. I2ff. 

2 See O. EiBfeldt, op. cit § 75, 2; Sundberg, op. cit., p. 126. 

3 For that reason Von Rad’s remark that ‘the kerygmatic picture of the O.T. tends 
towards a theological maximum’ (Old Testament Theology I, p. 108) is not to be ac¬ 
cepted without more ado; see my criticism in K.Th. f 1965, pp.g7flf. 
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most moving Psalms, Ecclesiastes a pearl of human wisdom, and the 
Song of Songs a delightful book; we should be loth to miss these 
elements in the collection of the Old Testament writings, but one 
cannot call them a message, a revelation of God, or find in them a 
trace of that activity of the Holy Spirit which was revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 1 

All this is not a plea for a change in the historical form in which the 
canon has been handed down to us, but only for the necessity of a 
theological and critical judgment as a continuation of the process of 
revaluation, which in principle is already evident in the New Testa¬ 
ment; and also for the recognition of a certain measure of fortuitous¬ 
ness in the fixing of the canon, and hence of the fundamental freedom 
of theological criticism of the Old Testament, when one takes the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as a starting-point. 

This revaluation does not run parallel to that of scholarly historical 
criticism and research 2 , though the two may go together, as might be 
maintained in the case of books like Daniel and Esther. But with 
respect to the truth of a Biblical writing it is fundamentally of no 
importance whether the date of such a writing is earlier or later than 
the date attributed to it by the Old Testament tradition or actually 
coincides with that date. The ‘truth 5 of a Psalm or a prophetic word 
does not depend on its authorship: a psalm of David is not ‘more true 5 
than one by somebody else. Even the historical accuracy of a certain 
passage, for instance a piece of historical writing, is, as was remarked 
already (in another connection, see above p. 99), not in itself decisive 
with regard to its ‘truth 5 - for such a historical narrative was not 
included first and foremost because of its historical content, but be¬ 
cause of its message, or, as we might say, its ‘tendency 5 . Some years 
ago this view was, rightly, recognized again officially by Roman 
Catholic theology, in Protestant circles it had already been upheld a 
very long time ago. 3 * 


1 One might rejoice in the breadth of vision of those who fixed the Palestinian canon, 
on the ground that the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes were included, but for the 
established fact that the Song of Songs was only included when its spiritual meaning 
had been fastened down by allegorical interpretation and Ecclesiastes only when it 
had been made to fit in with the Law by the addition of the last few verses. 

2 In this respect I can agree largely to Von Rad’s views as opposed to the criticism 
of these and others. The modem historical picture of Israel is not without further 
preface a basis for criticism of the testimony of the Old Testament; on the other hand, 
there may be cases where Israel’s kerygmatic picture of history takes such wild 
forms (cf. the plagues of Egypt, the conquest stories in Joshua) that the relevance of 
the testimony is obscured by the grotesque composition. See pp. 98f. and 111 n. 3. 

3 See e.g. the encyclical Divino qfflante Spiritu of Pius XII, 1943 (and the discussion of 

this by J.Ldvie in P.Auvray’s ‘L’A.T et les Chretiens’, Rencontres 36, 1951, pp. 898*.) 

and th ‘Epistula ad Cardinalem Suhard’, A.A.S. XL, II, vol. XV, 1948, p. 458, which 
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The theological evaluation of the Old Testament and its component 
parts is a question to which it will be hard to find a complete answer 
to satisfy everyone. Theology has for its task the weighing against 
each other of the living Word of God and the temporal, human 
element in the Old Testament. Like all human tasks this one, too, will 
never reach fulfilment, for again and again new points of view will 
arise. Theology may gain a deeper insight into the essential meaning 
of Jesus Christ; it may arrive at a better understanding of the Old 
Testament, its history, meaning and essence - though the development 
of theology on this point will certainly not proceed along a straight line 
towards an ever ripening insight! - but its task will always remain to 
test the Scriptures in the light of Jesus Christ the Lord, and to know 
Him and the Father who sent Him by the Scriptures. When the two 
principal aims of the study of the Scriptures are thus placed side by 
side we seem to move in a vicious circle - an apparently hopeless 
undertaking ^Tut when weTconsider what progress has been made 
during the past century we may expect to make further progress, and 
think that there are good hopes for a study of the Bible which is 
undertaken in true faith, a faith characterized both by loyalty to the 
Word of God and in honest scholarly work. When we observe how in 
this respect various Churches in the Christian world have come to gain 
an ever greater understanding of each other’s work, we are led on to 
hope that the work is under way indeed, and that a sound method has 
been found. 

Our conclusions may, therefore, be stated as follows: 

Broadly speaking 1 , the Old Testament, in so far as its nature is 
kerygmatic, may be called truly prophetical in spirit. Its profound 
testimony concerning God, not only in the prophetical books them¬ 
selves but also in many historical books, and to a certain extent also in 
the legal sections and in the Wisdom literature, has become more and 
more evident owing to research in the fields of literary criticism and 
the history of religion. A new insight in the Old Testament has been 
gained and the way has been prepared for a new and positive theo¬ 
logical appreciation of the Old Testament by the overthrow of certain 

states that the Biblical idea of history should not be judged by the standards of 
Western scientific views of history; cf. also the various forms of ‘historical’ narrative 
style in the O.T., as illustrated in the article on Bibelwissenschajl in Haag's Bibel- 
lexicon (known to me only from Herders Korrespondenz, i 953 > p» 267ft*)« The same view 
was emphasized recendy by G.CLvan Niftrik in Schrift en Kerk ,, 1953, PP* 49 ff - in h j s 
essay ‘De verborgen zin der Schrift'. Unfortunately Van Niftrik tries on those grounds 
to make out a case for the validity of allegorizadon in the exegesis of the Bible. See 
also the preceding note. 

1 As we already remarked, the O.T. cannot in all its parts be called kerygmatic, 
neither should we look upon every form of testimony as prophetic. 
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traditional positions of literary history (such as the Mosaic origin of 
the whole of the Pentateuch), by the recently discovered historical and 
literary connection between various parts of the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets, between part of the Prophets and Deuteronomy and the 
Deuteronomic historical writings. 1 

As a prophetic testimony the Old Testament is the authentic record 
of the history of salvation that God gave to Israel; it makes it possible, 
as it were, to look into the documents that deal with the work of God 
in Israel, His concern with man, His deeds in history and His reve¬ 
lation to the prophets through the Word; in the struggle between the 
prophets and the people it illustrates how by His work, word, and 
Spirit He was coming to Israel that He had chosen. In a word, it shows 
God making His Way through Israel to the whole world of mankind. 
The current of the Spirit flows through both the Old and the New 
Testament; the revelation granted in Jesus Christ constitutes the last 
stage in the revelation of God in Israel. 2 In Jesus Christ the new light 
shines out unexpectedly in the midst of Israel’s distress, in Him it 
becomes clear what freedom and living through the Spirit of the Lord 
really mean. Here grace and truth have come fully (John i. 17), the 
grace and truth {chesed we’emet) towards which the Old Testament 
message was always directed (Rom. xv. 8ff.). 

There is another very close connection between the message of the 
Old and the New Testaments - the prospect of the Kingdom of God. 2 
That this is the most profound leading motif in the Old Testament is 
not always equally evident to everybody because of the multitude of 
historical details and other material that was added in the form of 
appendices to the Old Testament; yet this motif can be traced through 
the whole of the Old Testament as a golden thread, e.g. in contrast 
with the whole of Greek literature.* From the connection between the 
proclaiming of judgment and salvation 5 in the historical and the 
prophetical books it becomes manifest that for the individual, the 
people, and the world there is ultimately but one hope and one certainty 
that God shall be with them and that they shall live with Him. This 
complete dependence upon God, this faith in His holy and loving 


* See Ch. Ill, pp. 53ff.; cf. also my Die Erwahlung Israels rutch demA.T., 1953, pp.81. 
8a n. 1, a. We draw attention to the studies by G.von Rad on Deuteronomy, the 
Hexateuch, and the Chronicles. ' 


e -8- also Joh.Lindblom, Israels Religion i gammelteslamentlig Tid 2 , iqr.o P . 27I . 
^•,^. le , y ’ V" .V niiy °f the Bible > , 953 » and G.E. Wright, God Who Acts, 1932. 

2 Q£ W.EKhrodt, Les rapports du N. et de l’A.T.’, in: Leprohibit biblique, 1955, pp. 

* On this cf. B. A. van Groningen, In the grip of the past, 1953, p. 120. 

5 See my Prophecy and Eschatology’, Suppl. V.T., I, 1953, pp. i 99 ff. 
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desire for re-creation is characteristic of the message of both Old and 
New Testament. 1 

Fundamentally, when we make the New Testament our starting- 
point, we cannot deny the fact that the message of the Old Testament 
is derived from the Spirit of God, and we must admit that the Old 
Testament is authoritative in its preaching, even if this message is 
wrapped up to a great extent in ancient Oriental material. We cannot 
agree with the younger churches, therefore, when they allow them¬ 
selves to be deterred by the somewhat strange and archaic form of the 
Old Testament message; they will have to gain more practice in the 
reading and exegesis of the Old Testament. 

Historical criticism cannot alter our view of the Old Testament 
either; it does not do the Old Testament any harm, but can assist in 
setting off the essential message of the Old Testament to greater 
advantage as it can render important services by assisting in the 
historical definition of the sources, thus sifting primary from secondary 
elements, teaching theological scholarship to distinguish essentials 
from side-issues, and opening our eye to new spiritual points of view. 
Indeed, historical criticism reveals the historical relativity of the Old 
Testament; i.e. it becomes clearer and clearer that the Old Testament 
originated among men with whom God concerned Himself. That is 
why the Old Testament does not lose its value as a testimony to God, 
but, on the contrary, bears witness most clearly to God’s work in this 
world, to the history of salvation, initiated by Him in Israel among 
men. It is a sign of the true grace of the living God who comes to the 
world of men. 2 The obvious presence of all kinds of ancient oriental, 
ancient Israelite and Hebrew elements in the Holy Scriptures of Israel, 
the recollections of ancient oriental life and thought in the preaching of 
the Word of God, can indeed strengthen our faith in God’s dealings 
with man and His living approach to him. 3 Unfortunately the point 
of view of historical criticism has often been set up against the truth 
of the Old Testament both by champions and opponents, and used by 
critical scholars as evidence for the unreliability of the Old Testament. 
We may admit frankly 4 , that the Old Testament outlook with regard 

1 Cf. on particulars the above-mentioned essay by W. F. Lofthouse in Record and Reve¬ 
lation; see also p. ioo. 

2 See Schrift en Kerk , 1953 (the essay by P.J.Roscam Abbing, *De Kerk en het O.T/), 
pp.62ff. 

3 See Schrift en Kerk y pp. 238*. 

4 In this respect we can speak more freely than Roman Catholic theology is as yet 
allowed to do - cf. the encyclical letter Divino qfflante Spiritu and the Epistula ad cardi- 
nalem Suhard ; H.Haag, Bibellexicon, article on Bibelunssenschqft , where the conception 
of history in the O.T. is discussed, though it is considered there in its dissimilarity 
rather than in its limitations, Cf. also J. van der Ploeg in De tvereld van de Bijbel , 1957, 
pp.59ff., esp. pp.64ff., who apparently does admit the existence of errors in certain 
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to natural science is limited, that the Old Testament contains histori¬ 
cal errors and uses sources containing all kinds of legendary material, 
but all this detracts in no way from the truth proclaimed by the Old 
Testament with respect to the relation between God and man, man 
and the world, and man and his fellow-man. 1 We fully recognize this 
truth even when we take up a critical attitude, but we shall first have 
to arrive at a true theological insight into the Old Testament message. 

This leads us on to the last question concerning the authority of the 
Old Testament, a question which has now become almost superfluous. 
Thus far we have come to the conclusion that in view of the material 
contents of Old and New Testaments there is nothing at all strange 
even today in sticking to their spiritual unity and maintaining the 
religious truth of this unity. The question arises, however, whether the 
Old Testament in its complex form, consisting of such widely different 
elements, can still be called the Word of God. It is not wrong, or at 
any rate, is it not a halting between two opinions, to use this dogmatic 
term and to admit at the same time the existence in the Old Testa¬ 
ment of so much that is fallible? 

This question is essentially formal; in practice it is a matter of 
terminology. Yet it must not be neglected, as the traditional associa¬ 
tions of the term ‘Word of God* are of great importance here. Many 
people think that the term ‘the Word of God*, as used of the Bible, 
including the Old Testament, means the literal inspiration of the 
Scriptures by the Holy Spirit 2 or (with a definite Jewish conception) 
that the Bible is a heavenly book. It is very doubtful, however, if the 
term ‘Word of God 9 was taken in this strict sense when it came to be 
used of the Biblical writings as a whole. It is more likely that the idea 
of verbal inspiration was only formed when the canon was defined 
and when the later, stricter views concerning the canon arose. It was 


writings, but excuses the biblical authors themselves because in such cases they acted 
as compilers and took over elements which they themselves do not judge (italics v.d.P.). 
On the development and the problems of Roman Catholic exegesis particularly 
after 1943, see G.C.Berkouwer, Vatikaans concilie en nieuwe theologie , 1964, ch. V, pp. 
134ft 1 ; H.H.Miskotte: Sensus spirituals (diss. Leiden), 1966. 

1 See above pp. ggf. The Reformers already admitted the existence of certain errors 
in Scriptural traditions. The Cambridge History of the Bible , 1963, pp.i2ff. 

2 Think of the doctrine of verbal inspiration and its offshoot, fundamentalism. During 
the centuries after the Reformation verbal inspiration played an important part; cf., 
e.g., the statement of Hollaz: ‘the historical, chronological, genealogical, physical, 
and political things, too, were revealed by divine inspiration* (Hollaz, Examen 
tkeologiae, p.83, quoted by E.Brunner, Die christliche Lehre von Gott, Dogmatik I, 1946, 
p.117). Such a view far transcends the original conception concerning the Bible as 
evident from the textual history of the Bible; cf., e.g., the differences in the ‘chrono¬ 
logical’ data between the Septuagint, the Samaritan and the Massoretic texts. 
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first applied to the Torah, which was canonized long before Christ 1 , 
secondly to the Prophets and afterwards to the whole of the Holy 
Scriptures. 2 

First of all we must keep in mind that the term dabar in Hebrew is 
much more dynamic and concrete than its Western equivalent word. 
Dabar is something concrete, living, it * comes to the prophets (Jer. i. 2; 
Ezek.i.3; Hos.i.i, etc.; cf. Luke ii.15); it is used again and again 
for revelation (Isa.ii. 1; Amos i. 1); it works (remember the significance 
of curse and blessing, the significance of the ‘name’). Over against the 
word torah, which is the ‘divine instruction’, it is the ‘dynamic, creative 
or destructive element that comes to the foreground in dabar’, as 
Procksch rightly states 3 ; this is already found in Sumerian and Baby¬ 
lonian literature; it is also found in the praise of the Law in Ps. 
cxix (cf. Ps.xixi). The living element in dabar is, perhaps, most evident 
in the fact that the complete term Word of God is used in the New 
Testament only to denote the work and revelation of Jesus Christ*; for 
that reason the Word can become flesh (John i). The background of 
the expression ‘Word of God’ is not the cultic word of the oracle in its 
stern imm utability but the Word of God as known to the prophets.® 

The use of the term ‘Word of God’ can be traced back practically to 
its origin. 6 First we meet with the expression to denote a special 
prophetical message 7 given by God; but it is also used as the super¬ 
scription of some prophetical books. 8 It is most interesting to see how 
the collectors hesitated in their terminology, or at any rate how they 
varied the terms used, for other prophetical writings are headed: 
‘The words of...’ (followed by the name of a prophet). 9 

It se ems , then, that the term ‘Word of God’ was applied originally 
and fundamentally only to a divine message transmitted directly by 


1 See Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., IV, 1, pp. 435 ff-j A 16 Torah is even considered as 

pre-existent, as created first. . r 

2 Inspiration is generally taught in Judaism as well as m the New Testament; ct. 
E.Huhn, Die alttest. Citate im W.T., 1900, p.272, who draws attention to the way of 
quoting in the N.T., which corresponds with the Hebrew way of quoting; cf. also 
Schrenk, s.v. Y P«rt. W -> l > P- 757 * It is true that more attention is paid to the 
historical mediators of the Word of God in the N.T. than among the Jews (Schrenk 
p. 757) and that the term Holy Scriptures is rarely used in the N.T. (Schrenk^p. 751). 

3 Gf. Th. W., IV, p.95; cf. also the commentaries by Gunkel and Gemser (Tekst en 
Uitleg, De Psalmen III) on Fs.cxix; cf. L.Durr, Die Wertung des gottlichen Wortes im 

A. T. und im Alien Orient, 1938. . __ . _ . 

4 Kittel in Th. W.z.N.T., IV, pp. 1 i4ff; cf. his interpretation of John 1.14tf., op. cit., 

N.T.T., 1951/2, pp. iff., i02ff.; the discussion between P.A.H.de Boer and 

myself. - 1 

6 See O.Procksch in Th. W.z.N.T ., IV, pp- 95 ff*> s.v. X6yo?. 

? Also with Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah. 

8 Cf. Hos.i. 1, Joel i. 1, Micah i. 1, Zeph.i. 1 (Mal.i. 1). 

9 Jer.i. 1; Amos i. 1; or also the vision of Isa.i. 1; cf.ii. 1. 
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the prophets, and that this term was at first only used to denote a 
collection of such divine messages, containing few, if any, other ele¬ 
ments. Exceptions to this rule in the above-mentioned books (see p. 
117, n. 8) are Hos. i and iii, Joel ii. 18f.; Micah iii. i a; in the last two of 
these cases it is most likely 1 that narrative fragments were omitted 
because the compilers who denoted the books as ‘Word of God’ did not 
wish to admit any narratives and additions that were not direct mes¬ 
sages from God. This is probably also the reason why the heading 
‘Word of God’ was not chosen for the great prophetical collections, 
such as Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, because it was felt that these 
collections contained many other things besides divine messages. 

It is clear, however, that when, in spite of these objections, the term 
‘Word of God’ was applied to the whole collection of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, this term could no longer be taken in this strict sense but in the 
more general sense of Book of Revelation’, for many things were 
included in this book of revelation, looked upon as the Word of God, 
which originally did not come within the definition ‘Word of God’ 
(especially in Isaiah, Jeremiah 3 , Ezekiel and Amos). 

It is true that the prophetical canon as a whole was afterwards 
looked upon as verbally inspired 3 , but this is a later doctrine, con¬ 
nected with the fact that the conception of the canon grew more and 
more rigid during the first century, and also with the fact that the 
term ‘Word of God’ (originally applied to the whole by metonymy) 
was afterwards taken literally as a qualification of the whole. 4 


* As has been demonstrated by Budde in an article in Z.A. W., 1031, n.318 f‘Eine 
folgenschwere Redaktion des Zwolfprophetenbuchs’). 

* Not only historical narratives added by others, but also additions to the Word of 
God made by the prophets themselves. Cf., e.g., on Jeremiah: H.Wildberger, Jahwe- 
wort und prophettsche Rede bet Jeremia, doctorate thesis Zurich, 1941; on Amos see the 
narrative of Amos vii. ioff.; and e.g. an explanatory addition by the prophet in v.i 
to the divine message of v. 1-3. a. also the narrative book of Jonah. 

3 Strack-Billerbeck, IV, p. 443ff.; on this several theories are maintained. First of all 
there is the simple inspiration theory, also found in 2 Pet.i. 19 (cf. Strack-Billerbeck, 
op. cit., pp.45of.) ; but also the conception that God had already revealed the 
Nebx im and Ketubim to Moses, and that God had revealed the contents of these two 
collections to the pre-existent souls of the authors at Sinai. 

4 That in the earliest period, before the canon had been fixed, the text was not looked 
!w 0n j as r *° SU ? h a cIe S ree as might be deduced from the later qualification 
Word of God is quite evident from what has been said above (p. 12) on the many 

changes and liberties introduced in translations and interpretations; on the prophet- 
* 52 ; " ooks cf* Kahle, Ivans Engnells Text och Tradition’, in A It test. Studien Fr . 
Jvotscher gewuimet, 1950; the same author’s Die kebraische Handsckriften aus der Hohle 
195 X > pp.2btt.43; J- Hem pel, ‘Uber die am Nordwestende des Toten Meeres gefun- 
denen hebraischen Handschriften’, Nachrichten Akad. Gottingen, 1950, p.434; W.Baum- 

him^rr T P a ast I ^ sc ^ Handschriftenfund’, Th. R„ ,95,, pp . 14^; on the Ketu- 
btm. G.Geriemtmn, Synoptic Studies m the O.T., 1948. Generally speaking we may say 
t at the issue at stake in the transmission of the Bible is the true sense rather than the 
literal phrasing (cf. my De literatuur van Oud-Israel, 1961, pp.69ff.). 
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The expression ‘Word of God 9 developed therefore as follows. Origin 
ally used only to denote the revelation of the Word, it is afterwards 
employed for writings that contain (mainly, at any rate) a collection 
of such inspired divine messages, and later still it is also applied to the 
whole collection of sacred writings, even if this collection included 
books containing much more than these divine messages and even if it 
was originally not called ‘Word of God 9 ; but by this application of the 
qualification ‘Word of God 9 this whole afterwards came to be looked 
upon as verbally inspired. 1 As a term of literary history the formula 
‘Word of God 9 for the Old Testament writings as a whole may, there¬ 
fore, be called metonymic: a term that was first applied to a part came 
to be applied to the whole. In theology this view must be taken into 
account. It is not necessary on the ground of more recent traditional 
usage to take the expression ‘The Bible is the Word of God 9 in the 
massive sense that the Bible, including the Old Testament, is to be 
looked upon as wholly and verbally inspired; nor is it necessary to give 
up the definition of the Bible as the Word of God because of the 
strictly limited content of this expression, as this would tend to make 
us lose sight of the authoritative element of the Bible; the qualification 
should be restored to its more general sense of Book of Revelation. 

The statement that the Bible (including the Old Testament) is the 
Word of God means that it contains the testimony to the revelation 
of God, objective as well as subjective. 2 

Schrenk 3 is, therefore, right in saying: ‘For primitive Christianity 
Scripture is no longer something merely written down, no longer 
something merely handed down by tradition, but the dynamic, his¬ 
torically determined proclamation of God, which announces not only 
His power in general, but in particular His destroying and creating 
anew; which reaches its height in the revelation of Christ and the 
revelation of the Spirit through the Risen One. Since the Scripture 
serves this end and bears this witness, it can include the most diversified 
elements, even such as overthrow the old idea of authority. 9 

Summing up, we may say that we must continue to proclaim that 
the Old Testament is the Word of God, even when we make use of the 
historical and critical method of Bible study in theology. The term 
does not clash with a more general, metonymic use, even if it has 
again and again been interpreted very strictly and connected with a 


1 The influence of a certain name on something spiritual is clearly demonstrable in 
the development of the idea of sacrifice in the early Church and its application to 
Holy Communion; cf. K.Heussi, Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte> 1919, § 21 k. 

2 On the twofold nature of the Torah cf. F. Horst, Das A.T. cds hi. Schrift und als Kanon, 
op. dt., pp. i62f. 

3 Op. cit., p.761. 
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massive conception of the Bible which does not allow of any gradation 
in the Scriptures. From a formal point of view we can use the term, but 
in respect of the subject-matter we must maintain it in order to state 
emphatically that the Old Testament is the Book of the revelation of 
God which is still looked upon as such by Christians, with Christ and 
St. Paul and the whole of the New Testament, in spite of the scientific 
criticism that may be brought against it at some points, and certainly 
in spite of the theological criticism that may be directed against the 
Old Testament in the light of the New. 


II. THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE CHURCH 1 

(Exegesis and Preaching) 

Introductory Remarks 

The use of the Old Testament raises special problems for Christian 
theology; this is evident from the history of the Old Testament, which 
we have touched upon in Ch. I. It also appears from the fact that one 
of the most urgent contemporary problems concerns the use of the 
Old Testament in the Church. 

On the one hand there are the attempts of W. Vischer who wants 
the exegesis of the Old Testament to be dominated by the New Testa¬ 
ment 2 , and of A. A. van Ruler, who thinks the testimony of Old 
Testament and New Testament identical to such an extent that in his 
opinion the New Testament is merely the explanatory glossary at the 
back of the Old Testament.* On the other hand there are the words of 
Von Harnack, that it is a sign of religious paralysis that the Old Testa¬ 
ment should still be allowed canonical authority 4 and those of F. Hesse 
and F. Baumgartel (see above, pp.97ff.) that the Old Testament ‘ein 
Zeugnis ist aus einer fur uns fremden Religion’. These conflicting 
opinions give us some idea of the ever latent contemporary tensions. 

The basic principles involved in this problem have been discussed; 
the historical as well as the organic connection between Old Testament 

1 See lit. pp. 96f., 125 n.5/6 and the two articles in R.G.G*: ‘Hermeneutik’ by G. 
Ebeling, and ‘Schriftauslegung’, by several authors. 

2 Cf. his Witness of the Old Testament to Christy cf. above p. 96; see the reviews among 
others by Bleeker, WJ.de Wilde, and H. W.Obbink, op. cit.; W. Baumgartner, ‘Die 
Auslegung des A.T. im Streit der Gegenwart’, S.Th.U ., 1941, pp. iyff. 

3 A. A. van Ruler, ‘De waarde van het O.T.’, Vox Th., 1942, pp. 113-117. 

4 Marcion, ist ed., pp.248f. and further p.253: ‘To reject the Old Testament in the 
second century was a mistake which the Great Church rightly refused to make; its 
retention in the sixteenth century was a fate which the Reformation was not yet able 
to avoid; but that Protestantism since the nineteenth century should continue to 
treasure it as a canonical document is the result of religious and ecclesiastical paraly¬ 
sis.’ Von Harnack would like the O.T. to be looked upon as the most important 
apocryphal document - in any case to deprive it of its canonical authority (pp. 253^). 
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and New Testament were brought out. The historical connection 
implies the admission of the fact that the New Testament originated 
in the same milieu as the Old Testament (in this sense, however, that 
the New Testament represents a later phase of Israelite or Jewish 
spiritual life than the Old Testament), as well as the admission that 
there is a certain distance between Old Testament and New Testa¬ 
ment. The organic connection implies the admission of a very close 
fundamental spiritual relation between the two. 

Thus the relation between Old Testament and New Testament is 
depicted as essentially one of great tension: in Christian theology 
neither the historical and spiritual connection on the one hand, nor 
the historical and spiritual differences on the other, must be neglected. 
The Church must always be willing to admit that 'from the historical 
point of view the Talmud is just as legitimate a continuation of the 
Old Testament as the Gospel’ 1 , without admitting, however, that 
essentially and spiritually the Talmud is the true continuation and the 
best interpretation of the message of the Old Testament; between 
Judaism and Christianity there will always remain a fundamental 
difference of opinion as to the value of the Old Testament. The 
Christian Church would renounce her true basis if she did not ac¬ 
knowledge Jesus Christ as the author and finisher of faith (faith in the 
sense of that relation to God which is exemplified in the patriarchs 
and the prophets). 2 

1 H.W.Obbink in his excellent book, Theologische Bezinning op het O.T., p. 18. Cf. F. 
Horst, ‘Das A.T. als Heilige Schrift und Kanon*, Th.BL, XI, 1932, p.172: ‘The 
Church desires such a recognition (of the Old Testament as canonical) because she 
knows that the road from the Old Testament leads to the Church as well as to rab¬ 
binical Judaism - because she knows that the unity of the Old and New Testaments is 
founded alone on the Messiahship of Jesus, which can be acknowledged, but can also 
be denied.’ Now also B.S. Childs in Interpretation , 1964, p.448. 

2 In Jewish quarters the legitimate Jewish character of Christianity is contested again 
and again, because it is looked upon as the result of a mixture of Judaism and paga¬ 
nism. There (as in certain schools of thought on the left flank of Protestant theology) 
a distinction is made especially between the Gospel and the Pauline Epistles: the 
former is considered Judaic, the latter the product of a syncretism with Hellenism (cf. 
J.Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth and From Jesus to Paul and M. Buber, Two Types of 
Faith). The discoveries of‘Ain Feshkah make it more and more likely that the element 
in Christianity which used to be called hellenistic, was already present in the Jewish 
(gnostic?) sects (cf., e.g., Bultmann, Theologie des N.T. y p.361, n. 1, quoted by W. 
Baumgartner, ‘Der palastinische Handschriftenfund’, Th. R., 1951, pp.97ff.). This 
would make Christianity Jewish-sectarian and gnostic, but not legitimately Jewish. 
The opinions of the New Testament scholar D.Fliisser of Jerusalem tend in this 
direction, cf. his De Joodse oorsprong van het Christendom , 1964, p. 17. He recognizes 
three stages: that of the influence of rabbinism (Jesus and his disciples from Jerusa¬ 
lem), that of Essenism (Paul and John) and that of hellenistic Judaism (the later 
apologetics). This view can be qualified as a move in the right direction because of 
its greater differentiation, but the division in historical stages makes the plan of the 
work too schematic. In more respects than one a close connection between the life 
and ideas of the sects and those of Christianity cannot be denied (cf. e.g. W.Gros- 
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For the practice of the Church’s life this tension between Old Testa¬ 
ment and New Testament brings with it a particular problem, which 
crops up again and again, especially for those who have to preach the 
Biblical message as the Word of God. For the message of the Christian 
Church is the Gospel of the Kingdom of God in Jesus Christ. The focal 
point of preaching lies, therefore, in the New Testament. How can the 
Old Testament be given a place in Christian teaching without be¬ 
traying the gospel of Jesus Christ as the central message, without 
arriving (at best) at a message with two focal points? As we have 
already said, this is only possible if Old Testament and New Testa¬ 
ment are not looked upon as two, but as essentially one; if it is fully 
admitted that Jesus Christ is the link between the two. For then Jesus 


souw, ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls and the N.T.*, Studia Catholica 1951, pp.289ff., and 
1952, pp. iff.), but this does not mean that there is such a close relationship between 
Christianity and the sects (the Essenes) that we might speak of dependence. For in 
that case we should leave out of account Him who founded Christianity, or we should 
not do full justice to His ‘originality’. The most important point is whether the 
(Essenic) Jewish sects were indeed dualistic in the gnostic sense of the word (by some 
it is regarded 21s an extreme Pharisaic tendency), but immediately after that the 
question arises whether ‘Christian dualism* may be put on a level with that of the 
sects. In my opinion it is most probable that the relation of Christianity to spiritual 
tendencies such as evident in this sect may be similar to that of classical Old Testament 
prophetism to the sect of the Rechabites (on this cf., for instance, my Hosea , Profeet en 
Cultuur , 1941). In that case various affinities are possible, but we need not speak of 
dependence. From the historical point of view Christianity could thus still be called 
legitimately Israelite in essence, while at the same time its quite peculiar character 
could be maintained. Christian theology looks forward to further research eagerly 
and confidently. Precisely with regard to the real basis of the Christian message, its 
message of redemption and resurrection, Christianity is essentially and absolutely 
Israelite, it is indeed the answer to the most profound questions of the O.T., and thus 
the fulfilment of Old Testament hope. For that reason it fits in really and completely 
in the line of Israel’s hope of salvation. The originality of this message was rashly 
combated in the works of A.Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Eng. trans., 1952) 
and The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes (Eng. trans., 1954); cf. also Baumgartner, 
op. cit., pp. i48ff. The final word in regard to this important matter has not yet been 
spoken: the study of the materials has only just begun and the data are still incom¬ 
plete, but the results obtained in the last few years are extremely important. Here 
follows a selection of the most important literature (alphabetical): G.Baumbach, 
Qumran und das Johannes-Ev., 1957. F.F. Bruce, ‘Qumran and early Christianity’, 
JV. T.S. 1956, pp. 176fT.; cf. also id., Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 1956, pp. 
I23ff. M. Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls , 1958. F.M. Cross, The ancient 
library of Qumran and modem biblical studies 2 , 1961, pp. I95ff. D.Fliisser, op. cit.; id., 
‘The Dead Sea sect and Pre-Pauline Christianity* in Scripta Hierosolymitana ‘IV, 
1958, pp.2i5ff. H.Kosmala, Hebraer-Essener-Christen, 1959. M.Mansoor, The Dead 
Sea Scrolls , 1964, pp. i52ff. R. Mayer und J.Reuss, Die Qumran-Funde und die Bibel ', 
i960. L.Mowry, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 1962. J. v.d.Ploeg c.s., La Secte de Qumran et les 
origines du Chris tianisme. ‘Qumran*, R.G.G. 2 (several authors). H.H.Rowley, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the N.T., 1957; id., ‘The Qumran Sect and Christian Origins’, 
B.J.R.L . 1961, pp. ngff. K.Stendahl (ed.). The Scrolls and the N.T., 1958. Y.Yadin, 
‘The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Epistle to the Hebrews’, Scripta Hierosolymitana IV, 
1958, pp»36ff. A. S.van der Woude, ‘De theologische betekenis van de rollen van de 
Dode Zee*, Kerb en Theologie XIV, 1962, pp. 1 ioff. 
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Christ is the incarnate Word of God to Israel, coming to life in Him 
in its creative impulse and thus bringing new life. He is the Righteous 
One, springing from the testimony of the Old Testament, the true 
representative of Israel in His election, His communion with God, 
His faith and hope, and as such He is the expected Messiah who fully 
actualized the Kingdom of God in His teaching and His life and death. 
Like the authors of the apocrypha and of the Qumran-literature, and 
like John the Baptist, He belongs to the world of the Old Testament 1 , 
and simultaneously He is the creator of the events of which the New 
Testament is full and thus the head of the new community of the 
Kingdom of God. In this way there is a fundamental connection 
between the two Testaments in the person of Jesus Christ. On the 
one hand this connection could, from a formal point of view, be called 
one of perspective; in a double sense because the teaching and work of 
Jesus Christ are in an even line with the Old Testament and because 
Old Testament and New Testament share the same perspective. On 
the other hand, from a material point of view, this connection may be 
called fulfilment The. Christian faith rightly thinks the appearance 
of Jesus Christ very closely bound up with the eschatological message 
of the Old Testament. At the heart of the Old Testament message lies 
the expectation of the Kingdom of God, and it is the initial fulfilment 
of this expectation in Jesus of Nazareth, who is, for that reason, pro¬ 
fessed as Christ, that underlies the message of the New Testament. The 
true heart of both Old Testament and New Testament is , therefore , the eschato¬ 
logical perspective . 2 In this connection we may be allowed to quote at 
length from a book already mentioned above: ‘Fulfilment does not 
mean here a replacement of the Old Testament message by something 
else; it does not mean that the law is made superfluous by the Gospel 
and the promise by reality, but it means that the law and the prophets 
are given a new meaning by Jesus. Neither does fulfilment mean that 
the time of hoping-without-beholding and of hoping for the future has 
now come to an end because the reality has become visible and tangible. 
For the appearance of Jesus also demands faith: the faith that God’s 


1 This was clearly recognized by the Judaic world, too, see preceding note. From the 
point of view of the history of religion, it is hardly possible any more to dispute this 
unity. What essentially distinguishes the New Testament from the Old is the confes¬ 
sion that Jesus is the Christ; this, too, is the great difference between the primitive 
church and her Jewish contemporaries, between Judaism and Christianity. 

2 In my opinion Martin Buber (Two Types of Faith) is mistaken because he has not 
seen this common eschatological perspective of O.T. and N.T. clearly enough and 
has, therefore, arrived at an excessively one-sided notion of the Christian faith as the 
belief in something that has already been accomplished, thus neglecting the other 
aspect - the faith of Israel as faith in a God who will act in the future. Cf. now also 
my Geloven en vertrouwen , 1957. 
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salvation has become manifest in Him whose outward appearance does 
not give any proof of His mission. Fulfilment does not mean that the 
promise comes to an end and is replaced by the very thing that was 
promised, but it means that now the promise itself becomes completely 
unambiguous, and consequently effective. The coming of Jesus Christ 
very clearly underlines God’s promises; 2 Cor.i. 20: in Him they are 
‘Yea and Amen’. For the complete actualization of those promises Jesus 
(and, indeed, the whole of the New Testament) points to the end of 
time. In this respect, however, Old and New Testament are in harmo¬ 
ny’. 1 What has been said here about eschatology as the heart of the 
prophetic message of the Old Testament also applies to other focal 
points of preaching. The Christian doctrine of the atonement, for 
instance, is incomprehensible without the Old Testament idea of 
sacrifice, and especially without the Old Testament message of the 
absolute sinfulness of man, as taught in Gen. ii-xi, in the whole of the 
history of the people of Israel, in the Psalms and in the prophetical 
writings. The New Testament idea of the restoration of communion 
between God and man is on the one hand purely New Testament, but 
on the other hand it is also fully based on the Old Testament. 

The principal thing is, that the Christian theologian should not 
strain the Old Testament by neglecting the interval between Old and 
New Testament, as has happened again and again in the course of 
the centuries. Theology will have to respect the historical view-point 
of the interval and difference between Old Testament and New Testa¬ 
ment 2 ; only this will lead to a truly scholarly and theological attitude 
towards the Old Testament, and only this can lead to a fruitful dis¬ 
cussion with non-Christians, such as for instance the Jews. In principle 
and in practice, now rudely, now subtly, the Christian Church has too 
often wiped out the distinction, and thus given just cause for complaints 
of imperialism; here, perhaps more clearly than anywhere else, it is 
evident how Christian theology is prone to the sin of anticipation, once 


1 H. W.Obbink, op. cit. pp.24 and 25; cf. also A. A. van Ruler, De Vervulling der Wet, 
1947, and W.Zimmerli, ‘VerheiBung und Erfullung’, Ev. Th ., XII, 1952/3, pp. 34#; 
R.Bijlsma, op. cit., pp.332ff. We cannot deal at length here with the discussion that 
is in full swing in Germany on the use of the words promise and fulfilment. F.Baum- 
gartel gives a survey of and criticism on the most important opinions of the last few 
decads ( VerheiBung , 1952, pp. 86-128), but in spite of some valuable remarks he does 
not carry the discussion a step further because he contrasts the word promise (Ver- 
heissung) with prophecy (Weissagung), cf. above p. 98. See among other things L. 
Kohler’s criticism of this book in Th.Z ■> x 953j G.von Rad, ‘VerheiBung’, Ev. Th., 
1953, pp.4o6ff. Cf. further especially W.Eichrodt, Israel in der Weissagung des A.T., 
1951 and R.Bultmann, ‘Weissagung und Erfullung’, Z* Th. K., XLVII, 1950, pp. 
36off; see also above p. 98. 

* Cf. what G.van der Leeuw (Phaenomenotogie, 1933, p.640) writes on the demand of 
epoch} which should be kept intact in phenomenological research; the same applies 
equally to historical theology, especially to its work in the exegetical field. 
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called by Gunning 1 the real sin of mankind. Instead of taking possession 
of the Old Testament and interpreting it in its own way, Christian 
theology must reflect upon the content of the Old Testament most 
earnestly and critically. The first task of the theologian is, therefore, 
to make a penetrating study of the language and the spirit of the Old 
Testament writings in order to arrive at an understanding of the 
meaning of these writings and to attempt to ascertain their place in 
the history of revelation. This demands great spiritual restraint 2 , a 
virtue in which, unfortunately, Christian theologians by no means 
always excel; they often display too much zeal to bring out the unity 
of the Bible 3 , and think there is not better way to attain this result 
than to maintain the analogia Jidei without any restriction. This looks 
like fidelity to the Christian faith, but in reality it is a sign of religious 
imperialism. If after the victory over the historicism of the last century 
Christian theology cannot recognize the place of history in the struc¬ 
ture of Biblical religion, it does not only depreciate various facts in the 
history of religion, but also wrongs itself. 4 

Exegesis 

It is not our intention to deal exhaustively with hermeneutics at this 
point. Yet the subject of exegesis must come up for discussion, for it 
is not a matter of course. In spite of the fact that from Aristotle onwards 
hermeneutic rules for the interpretation of literary texts have been 
developed 5 , no unanimity has yet been reached on the method of 
exegesis; people are still groping for the right way of interpretation. 
It also seems as if every age has its own way of approaching the text. 6 

1 J.H. Gunning Jr., Op Nebo's Top (1879), p.28. 

2 Cf. my article in J, E,O.L, , X, 1948, pp.377ff.: ‘Bezinning op het O.T.’ 

3 This is the important critical element of truth in Von Rad’s method, cf. Th,L,Z> 
1963, pp.40iff., esp. 413f.; though his application of this method is too one-sided, 
while it is too easily offset by his acceptance of an exegetical method that is essentially 
typological. 

4 See my ‘Schriftgezag en Schriftkritiek’, in Schrift en Kerk , 1953. 

5 Cf. R.Bultmann, ‘Das Problem der Hermeneutik’, £.iT. Th. } 1950, pp.47ff., esp. 
p.48 n. 1 and the article of Ebeling in R.G.G* III, pp.242ff. 

6 Compare what Bultmann writes of Schleiermacher and Dilthey and what he him¬ 
self believes to be true exegesis (under the influence of existentialism). Interesting in 
this connection is the rectorial address of R.W.Zandvoort on * Shakespeare in the 
Twentieth Century 1952, from which it appears that modem literary scholarship is 
wrestling with the same problems as those met with in theology; a discussion such as 
that between the two classical scholars W.den Boer and M.Rozelaar in N. T. T. 
1946/7 and 1947/8 is informative in this connection. On the history of exegesis in 
theology see besides L. Diestel, Geschichte des A.T. in der Chr . Kircke , 1869, also S. 
Greydanus, Schriftbeginselen ter Schriftverklaring, 1946, pp. 1460*., L.H.K.Bleeker, 
Hermeneutiek van het 0 . 7 “., 1948, but now particularly also D. Lerch, ‘Isaaks Opferung, 
christlich gedeutet* (B.H.Th., 12) 1950 and P.Auvray c.s., op, cit. On the earliest 
times see C.H.Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks , 1935, and I. L. Seeligmann, The 
Septuagint Version of Isaiah , 1948. 
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With gratitude we must admit that by the different ways of approach 
a clearer insight has been gained in many respects, that more possi¬ 
bilities have come to light, and that people are becoming more and 
more willing to take up a critical attitude towards what has become 
their own spiritual property. 

It is clear that it is not possible to fix the method of exegesis without 
further preface; there is more to it than one simple rule, as is sometimes 
held; for exegesis is often called the interpretation of a piece of writing 
or a pronouncement, e mente auctoris . No one would, of course, abandon 
this important definition from the school of Schleiermacher and 
Dilthey 1 , but it cannot be accounted final without more ado. The 
psychological approach demanded here is very difficult and mostly 
impossible, and more often than not, this definition is too onesided. 
In the case of a collective work such as the Old Testament, compiled 
by many successive generation, there is an extra difficulty. Assuming 
that the various authors are known, we are confronted in principle 
and in practice with the question: Which author is decisive for the 
meaning of the story in its context? Remember chapters or pericopes 
that present difficulties of interpretation such as Jacob at Peniel, or 
the circumcision of Moses* son 2 , or the promise of Nathan which 
was recast radically by the Deuteronomic compiler. Who is then to be 
looked upon as the author: the original author of the story or the 
compiler (R) 3 , who has left his mark on the whole? In many cases it is 
not a matter of‘either - or’, but of‘both - and’; in other words, certain 
parts may have to be interpreted differently, accordingly as they are 
interpreted in their original form or in their present context after they 
had been rewritten. Connected with this is the still more difficult 
question which faces Christian theology: should the Old Testament 
not be read in the spirit of those who transmitted it to us as an authori¬ 
tative book - in the spirit of Christ and the earliest Church. It is an 
established fact that in many respects their way of reading the Old 
Testament differed from ours. 4 In other words, must we not read the 
Psalms as prophetical writings - as they did? The latter question has 

1 See Bultmann, op. cit. pp.49ff. 

2 See below pp.303f. 

3 Bear in mind F. Rosenzweig’s suggestion that we should interpret R. (Redactor) 
as Rabbenu (‘our Rabbi’, in the sense of the real author) (‘Die Einheit der Bibel’, in 
M. Buber and F.Rosenzweig, Die Sckrift und ihre Verdeutschung, 1936, p.47). 

4 An important contribution is made here by G.H.Dodd (. According to the Scriptures, 
1952), who demonstrates that already at an early date Testimonia , collections of 
quotations from the Old Testament, developed within the early Church. These 
Testimonia contained the texts to which the Church referred as evidence for her belief 
that Jesus was the Messiah. As a matter of fact, such “testimonia” were already 
discovered among the Qumran-texts (cf. A.S.van der Woude, Btjbelcommentaren en 
Bijbelse Verhalen , 1958, pp.2of. and 81-91). Cf. also R.Bijlsma, op. cit., S.Amsler, 
VA.T. dans VEglise, i960. 
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often been answered very positively in the affirmative, and a great 
many attempts to give an allegorical or christological exegesis are 
founded on this answer. There is no denying that there is something 
to be said for this view, which sets aside the author who is to be 
considered as the original writer and looks upon the party to whose 
authority we owe these writings as the author so far as we are con¬ 
cerned. 1 

Although this answer seems to be indisputable it is not quite satis¬ 
factory and is, therefore, unacceptable. In the first place because we 
cannot say without further ado that the New Testament authors really 
gave an exegesis when they used certain Bible texts in their preaching; 
they did not merely interpret the text, they employed it in a given 
situation. Such a use of the text was at that time allowed among the 
Jews 2 , but cannot be looked upon as exegesis, not, at any rate, as 
exegesis in our modern sense of the word. 3 In the second place it is 
nowadays impossible to explain a text as the ancient rabbis and the 
New Testament writers explained it 4 , we cannot carry our minds 
back to the past to such an extent as to think as they did, or to give an 
exegesis starting from their range of ideas. For this method would not 
only result in quite mistaken interpretations, it is impossible from the 
outset. It is remarkable how in his Encyclopedia A.Kuyper on the one 

1 In fact R.Bijlsma defends this point of view {op. cit ., pp. 2 i2ff.), though he abandons 
the typical Jewish allegorical and symbolical elements as being too closely linked 
with their period of origin. He applies the demand for an inter-relation between the 
two Testaments to the exegesis of the whole of the Old Testament - in contrast to 
the New Testament itself (see Dodd, op. cit., pp.403f.), so that even allegoresis can be 
considered legitimate. Our great objection against this book is that it does not dis¬ 
tinguish between exegesis and preaching. The effects of this point of view in the 
Church is clear from history. In principle it led the early and the mediaeval Church 
through the original sense of the words (the historical meaning) to allegorical or 
typological exegesis, and ultimately, on those grounds, to the anagogical interpre¬ 
tation, which made the text relevant to the knowledge of the world to come. The 
second phase could be called characteristic of early Christian theology, particularly 
that of the second century and afterwards, though there are traces to be found as 
early as the first century. The third phase is that of the later theologians; the starting- 
point lies with the Church Fathers, but this application culminates in the Middle 
Ages (see L. Alonzo-Schokel, in St.Z. 1963, pp.35f.). 

2 Cf. J. W. Doeve, Jewish hermeneutics in the synoptic Gospels and Acts, doctorate thesis Ley¬ 
den; J.Klausner, From Jesus to Paul , II 7 n; I.L.Seeligmann, ‘Voraussetzungen der 
Midraschexegese’, Suppl. V.T., I, 1953, pp. isoff., esp. pp. iyoff. 

3 A twofold exegesis in our sense of the word - a New Testament and a present-day 
exegesis - does not really exist, as was assumed to some extent by A.R.Hulst, Hoe 
moeten wij het O.T. uitleggen ? 1941, pp. 99f., 120. 

4 The formal agreement of the Jewish and the New Testament use of the Scriptures 
has not escaped J.L.Koole (De ovemame van het O.T. door de Chr. Kerk , p. 11) either; 
he comes rightly to the conclusion: ‘connected with this is the fact that the New Tes¬ 
tament exegesis of the O.T. may be rated highly but that it cannot by any means be 
considered the absolute standard for our present-day exegesis’. The only things we 
should like to change are the words New Testament exegesis and absolute: the first we 
should like to replace by application, the second could well be omitted. 
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hand demands such a mystical exegesis 1 , while on the other hand he 
practically rejects it because he will not consider the analogy with 
New Testament exegesis as the determining factor for our exegesis 2 
but demands a logical connection between the word of Scripture and 
its interpretation. 3 From this it is apparent that for present-day 
exegesis we may start theoretically from the New Testament ‘inter¬ 
pretation 5 , but that on further consideration such an interpretation 
cannot be used as a method . 

Here we have come down to earth again, which means that 
twentieth-century theologians must arrive at an exegesis with the aids 
of the world in which they live and in terms of its insights. One must, 
of course, guard against accepting such an interpretation as one 5 s method 
on the strength of a mystical, symbolic or allegorical interpretation of 
the New Testament, which proclaims rather than giving an exegesis. 
We must start from the fact that the Bible as the revelation of God com¬ 
municates the Word of God in the words of the Scriptures themselves . We must, 
therefore, not distinguish between the work of the human writers, the 
auctores secundarii , and the Auctor primarius, the Holy Ghost, who is said 
to have infused a deeper thought into the words than the human 
authors themselves realized. 4 

We must, therefore, give an obedient exegesis of the Old Testament as 
it has been transmitted to us. That does not mean that in the light 
of the New Testament the Old Testament may not come to look quite 
different from what it seems to be without the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ; indeed, the appreciation of some parts changes, as is 
already evident in the Epistles of St. Paul. This change may even lead 

1 Encyclopaedic der Heilige Godgeleerdkeid x , III, 1909, pp. iooff. 

2 op. cit., p.121. 

3 op. cit., pp. 103, i2of. The whole principle underlying this point of view is to be 
rejected, however strongly it was accepted by the Reformed fathers (according to 
Kuyper) for it is by no means certain that our logical conclusions from a certain text 
would also be assented to by the original authors (let alone by the Auctor Primarius). 
More cautious is J. Ridderbos in his contribution to the Bijbelsch Handboek , I, 1935, 
pp.42off.: ‘De Uitlegging der H.S.\ 

4 As was supposed by Kuyper (op. cit.), and by many with him. The same tendency 

is found in the attempts to discover in certain texts a ‘surplus value* (J.de Zwaan, 
‘Prolegomena tot Exegese’, JV*. Th, £., XXI, 1938, pp.2f.; cf. J.de Groot, Exegese , 
1936, p.5) or a ‘Vollsinn’ (J. Coppens, Les Harmonies des deux Testaments , 1949, pp. 
33ff.; id., Vom Christlicken Verstandniss des A.T. , 1952, pp.2off.; present already in 
J.T.Beck, see K.H.Miskotte, Om het Levende JVoord, 1948, p.82, who concurs with 
this view). Even if it could be considered psychologically possible it should not be 
made into an exegetical principle. J. Coppens thinks, therefore, that this exegetical 
work transcends the normal task of exegesis and can only be accomplished in ac¬ 
cordance with ‘the teaching office of the Church* ( Vom Chr . Verstandniss , p.22). For 
the Roman Catholic there is here a possibility which the Protestant would deny; cf., 
however, the warnings ofj. v.d. Ploeg, who does not call this exegesis but application; 
‘Profetie en Vervulling*, St.C., XXVIII, 1953, pp.8iff.; see also Berkouwer, op. cit. 
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to a difference of opinion on the exegesis of some texts . 1 Yet this does 
not make a particular Christian method of exegesis justifiable. A 
difference in the use and appreciation of the text must not lead to a 
difference in methods of reading the text, which is the task of exegesis. 

It is clear that the conception of exegesis advocated here distin¬ 
guishes materially between exegesis itself and preaching, between the 
reading and understanding of the text, and propagating. For that 
reason we have avoided in the first instance the word hermeneutics, 
which can have both meanings (cf. Ebeling, op, cit.). So what we have 
said here about exegesis itself does not apply without further preface 
to preaching or the homiletic use of the Old Testament. After a short 
discussion of the practice of exegesis we shall deal with the homiletic 
use of the Old Testament separately. 

The task of exegesis differs from one branch of scholarship to 
another . 2 In theology it cannot stop short at a mere literal explanation, 
such as is sufficient in the case of definite pieces of information or a 
book containing facts and data. For here exegesis is also concerned 
with the spiritual background and the deeper meaning of the words; 
in stories such as, for instance, Gen. ii and iii, the book of Deuteronomy, 
the book of Ruth, etc., we must not only reach an understanding of the 
story but we must also get to know the author’s meaning, or rather, 
we must come to grasp a definite reality that was given its spiritual 
form in a story or a piece of writing. And in this we have not succeeded 
until we have seen a spiritual pronouncement against the background 
to which such a pronouncement is directed (the background of the 
history of religion) and until we have come to understand it in relation 
to the whole of the spiritual movement to which it belongs, that is in the 
case of the Bible, until we have come to understand its place in the 
history of revelation. In this respect it is important, therefore, that a 
pronouncement should be seen in relation to its context, in relation to 
the whole of the book in which it occurs, and, finally, in relation to the 
whole of the Old Testament and the New Testament. 

Theological exegesis, applied to the Old Testament, has, therefore, 
a threefold task: it undertakes a philological, literary and historical 
examination of the text; it tries to reach an understanding of the 
content and aim, in the light of the author’s personality, spiritual 
background and contemporaries; it also attempts to estimate the 
value of the text in relation to its ‘context’ (in the widest sense of the 

1 Bear in mind the difference between Jewish and Christian exegesis of texts such as 
Gen.xv.6 (where Jewish exegesis explains ‘righteousness* as ‘merit’), Isa.1x.5f. (cf., 
e.g., Buber’s exegesis in Der Glaube der Propheteriy 1950, pp.202ff.), Isa.liii (cf. the 
Targum on Isaiah, and M.A.Beek, A Journey through the 0 ,T. on this text); cf. the 
basic viewpoint of H. H. Rowley, The Unity of the Bible , pp.g4ff. 

2 R. Bultmann, Das Problem der Hermeneutik , loc. cit., pp. 55ff. 
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word, - even, in some cases, as a Biblical pronouncement). This is the 
simplest way of explaining the task of exegesis: it asks three questions 
in succession: 

1) What does the text say? - In this question exegesis is concerned 
with textual criticism, philology, semantics, syntax, literary and 
historical criticism, literature and history; as such it is known as 
historico-philological exegesis. 

2) What does the text say; what does the author want to convey to 
us? In this question it attempts to approach the text with the mind, to 
grasp its thought, it aims at an understanding of the author’s inner 
motives for expressing himself; it aims at penetrating into what is 
really important to him. This is the hermeneutical aspect of exegesis; 
here it arrives at ‘interpretation’ of the text. 1 

3) What is the connection between the text and the whole message 
of the Old Testament and the New? This is the specifically theological 
function of Old Testament exegesis as a branch of theology, and as 
such it belongs to the realm of the history of religion and phenome- 
nology as well as to that of ‘factual’ systematic theology. 2 

The distinctions between these three functions are not clear-cut; 
one leads on to the other automatically. With each of these functions 
we shall deal briefly. 

Ad 1) The philologico-historical and historico-literary examination 
of the text must be considered the foundation of exegesis. 3 This is 
fundamentally connected with the fact that theology is convinced that 
the Bible can only be read and understood correctly in the original 
text. This principle that was framed for the study of the Bible by 
Humanism and Reformation, by Reuchlin, Erasmus and Luther 4 , has 
been recognized to an ever-increasing extent by the Roman Catholic 
Church, too, and has now even been accepted officially. 3 The knowl¬ 
edge of the parent languages of the Bible, Hebrew and Greek at the 
least, is therefore taken to be the indispensable condition for a scholar¬ 
ly study of the Bible so that the theological students of the Reformation 
churches are expected to take up these languages as parts of their 
preliminary studies. This is done in order that the ministers should be 
able to arrive independently at an exegesis of the Bible and to proclaim 

1 Cf. also L.H. K. Bleeker, Hermeneutiek, who also makes an emphatic distinction 
between exegesis and explication. 

* with this W. Baumgartner, ‘Die Auslegung des A.T. im Streit der Gegenwart’, 
S.Th.U ., XI, 1941, pp.36f. 

3 See Schriftgezag en SchHftkntiek , cf. above p.125 n.4; G.Ebeling, ‘Die Bedeutung der 

histor.-kntische Methode fur die protestantische Theologie und Kirche’, £. Th.K.. 
XLVII, 1950, pp.1-46; E. Dinkier, Bibelautontdt und Bibelkritik. w ' 

4 Cf. Luther, An die Ratsherm oiler Stadte , 1523 (cf. ed. Universal Bibl. 2373), p. 43: 
‘Die Sprachen sind die Scheiden, darin dies Messer des Geists stickt*. 

5 Very expressly in Deo affiante Spiritu , 1943. 
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the word of God in a justifiable manner. It is their duty to go back to 
the sources in order to be independent of later traditions or scholastic 
notions. In this way grammar became, as it were, the symbol of 
Protestant theology. 

One danger arising from this method of exegesis is that the philo¬ 
logical approach should come to dominate exegesis. This happened in 
many ways, in the Protestant orthodoxy of the 17th and 18th centuries 
as well as in the days of the critical examination of the text in the 19th 
and early 20th centuries. As early as a hundred years ago A.F.CL 
Vilmar, a true philologist and theologian 1 protested against what he 
called ‘the Alexandrinism of the Philologists’ and pleaded for a way 
of exegesis that would penetrate to the heart of the matter, to the 
message of the Old Testament writings, to their value as revelation. 
Even if we admit that this appeal against the absolute predominance 
of this exegetical method and especially against its claim to complete 
open-mindedness 2 is justified, this certainly does not mean that we 
should underrate the importance of this branch of exegesis or neglect 
it, for it is simply indispensable. This attempt to begin the work of 
exegesis as a question of principle and method without any other pre¬ 
suppositions than those that are employed in other branches of 
scholarship, enables it to attain a certain measure of objectivity and 
lifts research (in the first instance, at any rate) from the plane of 
personal convictions or traditional insight to that of sound scholarship. 
This is already a great advantage in itself, for it ensures at any rate 
that the analytical examination of the text is carried through as 
accurately as humanly possible. This analysis must be seen through 
to the end, even if it leads to complete spiritual understanding of word 
or writing by itself. 

Therefore this form of interpretation of the text needs a complement, 
in order to enable exegesis to penetrate more deeply into the author’s 
intentions. A synthesis cannot be reached until the next stage of 
exegesis. 

1 Theologie der Taisachen 3 , 1938, pp.24ff., and since by many others, cf. now e.g. 
B.S.Childs (see p. 128 n. 1). 

2 If all is well, this method is indeed unbiased in principle, in so far as it does not attempt 
to influence the outcome of its research; but in practice it is not unprejudiced, because each 

scholar applies it in his own way, influenced by his own personal insight; each scholar 
has his own presuppositions founded on conclusions arrived at previously, and also on 
personal views that can never be eliminated entirely, and are, indeed, indispensable, 
in the humanities even more than in science (as to the latter, we may refer to the 
well-known inaugural address of the famous Dutch chemist J.H. van *t Hoff at Am¬ 
sterdam in 1877 on the importance of the imagination in science). The great impor¬ 
tance of the ‘philological* method, however, lies in its fundamental freedom from pre¬ 
conceptions where the outcome of research is concerned. This advantage it has over 
all methods that stand committed to tradition. And for that reason this method is 
absolutely indispensable to theology as the initial stage of exegesis. 



It is impossible to give here a complete description of the application 
of this method and of the aids and appliances that are at its service. 1 
A few observations may suffice here. Philological and historico- 
literary research proves to an ever greater degree to be enormously 
complicated and demands great professional knowledge. After pure 
morphology, grammar, there are syntax, idiom, the examination of 
words and style, the literary and historical connections, the history of 
literary tradition and the literatures of the surrounding nations that 
draw our attention successively. In the process of this examination we 
are enabled more or less to relate the text to its original situation and 
to its context (which may sometimes even be differentiated into 
different ‘layers’ or ‘sources’ that can be distinguished within one 
textual whole). In this manner the way is paved for the second stage, 
in which the meaning of the text is examined. The transition from the 
first stage to the second is marked by a preliminary translation of the 
examined text. In preparing such a preliminary translation it will 
repeatedly become evident that various elements have to be re¬ 
examined. Quite often the text will prove very refractory so that it is 
frequently hardly possible to translate it, because it is impossible to 
give an exact rendering in a modern language of some word, some 
idiomatic expression or some syntactical form. We shall give one 
example to make this clear. We refer to the first three verses of the 
Bible, the translation of which still is a vexed question. What is the 
syntactic relation between these verses (is vs. 3 the continuation of 
vs.i or vs. 2?; how are the words to be translated that are found, for 
instance, in vs. 2 ? What, for example, is ruach ’elohim (spirit of God, God’s 
Spirit, wind of God, great wind) ? All these translations were proposed 
in full seriousness by competent scholars. Especially the study of 
syntax, idiom and style are highly important in this respect. The 
difficulties involved in the mere study of idiom are not to be under¬ 
estimated ; various texts have to be compared (with the assistance of a 
concordance) in order to discover various shades of meaning of a word 
in different styles of writing. In spite of the enormous amount of 
trouble taken over this investigation there is still great divergence of 
opinion among scholars, not only regarding results (the meaning of 
certain words), but also regarding the methods of research them¬ 
selves. 2 

1 See my contribution in H.van Oyen c.s., Inleiding in de Studie der Theologie , 1948, 
pp.8-43. 

2 See I.Barr, The semantics of biblical Language , 1961, and his criticism of many expla¬ 
nations of words in Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament; we should also bear 
in mind the differences between Barr and Pedersen concerning their approach to the 
language as such. On criticism of Barr’s view: N. H. Ridderbos, ‘Is het Hebreeuws 
66 n van de bronnen der openbaring?’ G.Th. T '. 1964; on the other hand see J.H.Hos- 
pers, ‘Theologie en algemene Taalwetenschap’, Vox Th., 1965, pp. igff. 
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No wonder, then, that great differences of opinion already become 
apparent in this first stage of exegesis. And these often do not diminish 
when we pass on to the second stage of exegesis and ask after the sense, 
the meaning of a pericope, a smaller or larger textual unit and finally 
pass on to the third stage, where an attempt is made to establish the 
relation of the text to the content of a complete source or a whole 
book, or even to the concepts or the theology of the whole of the Old 
Testament or the whole of the Bible. It is certainly possible, though, 
that further study of a text in the light of the fuller context or in its 
connection with the purport of the whole piece of writing may advance 
the solution of a textual problem. 

This is not to say that the second, and particularly the third stage 
of exegesis should in principle be ranked above the first, as some 
scholars advocate. 1 For the purpose that is discovered in a piece of 
writing considered as a whole often depends largely on the exegesis of 
its parts. It is a question of interaction: the two forms of exegesis are 
both indispensable and complement each other. 2 

There is great hesitation among scholars working on the exegesis of 
the Bible to allow the overall picture to play an important part in 
solving the problems raised by the exegesis of minor details. This is 
easy to understand, because the overall picture has often been influ¬ 
enced by theological and dogmatic notions and is frequently based on 
scholastic systems and traditional concepts rather than on a consci¬ 
entious reading of the text. This accounts for the strong and almost 
unceasing tension to which exegetical studies are exposed, for scho¬ 
lastic influences and personal conviction (‘prejudices 5 ) make them¬ 
selves felt again and again even with those who believe they have rid 
themselves completely of such pre-conceived notions (see above pp. 
I26ff.). In any case everybody who accepts the overall picture as an 
element in his exegetical method will have to exercise extreme care to 
keep his exegesis clear from such influences. The overall picture and 
the exegesis of details will continuously have to correct each other 
critically. 

The important point in all stages of exegesis is making clear dis¬ 
tinctions, a critical examination of the textual, grammatical, literary 
or theological problems. They are all essential to exegesis, and there¬ 
fore of equal importance to theology. Many scholars think the per¬ 
formance of this critical historical and literary task irrelevant to 

1 As is done by M.Rozelaar against W.den Boer, see note 6 p. 125. This danger pre¬ 
eminently threatens dogmatists, who in many respects have the tendency to start 
from the overall picture, from the analogic Jidei or from the unity of the Bible. This 
becomes apparent repeatedly from exegetical parts of K. Barth’s Dogmatik; see also 
my criticism of Miskotte, p. 48 n. 3. 

2 Cf. my article mentioned on p. 25 n. 2. 
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theology 1 but this view cannot possibly be maintained. The connection 
between the various branches of theology and the significance of all of 
them for theology was brought out most clearly by G. Von Rad in his 
Theology , though he himself, quite inconsistently, will not accept the 
results of the modern historical studies on Israel. 2 

Having said A, however, Reformation will also have to say B and 
apply this method consistently; only thus can clarity be attained. 
Those who, like Luther 3 4 consider the sensus grammaticus et historicus the 
only one that is correct, will have to do full justice to both grammar 
and history. The historical development of the Bible is of great im¬ 
portance for theology itself. The examination of the Bible in terms of 
historical criticism fundamentally advances theology by making it 
definitely conscious of the truly human nature of the form in which the 
Revelation of God has come to us. This revelation can trace back its 
authority only to its own truth, which can be taught only by the 
Spirit of God and can find its certitude in faith alone (Hebr.xi. i).* 
And in practice it helps theology on by throwing a clearer light on the 
origin of the Biblical writings and the connection between them. It 
would not be presumptuous to say that it is to historical and philo¬ 
logical research that we owe an insight into the origin of the Biblical 
writings and the connection between them - an insight that was already 
lost before the first centuries b.c. Comparative philological research 
and textual criticism have even shed light on scriptural passages 
which at the time of origin of the LXX had already become obscure. 
Although by no means all historical and literary problems have been 
solved, in many respects we can now see behind the Scriptural data 
and make them transparent, in so far as general history and the history 
of religion are concerned. 

The philological and historico-critical method is indispensable to 
exegesis and must always be pursued with the best and most recent 
means of research, for a really convincing and decisive result has not 
yet been reached at on all points. 

Ad 2) The second stage of exegesis, which we call hermeneutics, 
aims at the understanding of the matter; it is synthetic and asks the 
question: What does the author mean here? What does he want to 
convey? A text is placed in its spiritual context, considered from its 

1 Cf., e.g., Th. L. Haitjema, Het Woord Gods in de modeme cultuur, 1931, p.131 :‘“His- 
torico-critical” and “form-critical” questions concerning the content of the Holy 
Scriptures are not theological questions’. 

2 See Hesse s criticism of these views, cf. above pp. 97!?. and my article mentioned 
on P* 99 n.i. 

3 See Bijlsma, op. cit p.398. 

4 See my above-mentioned article ‘Schriftgezag en Schriftkritiek’, in Schrift en Kerk. 
! 953> and above pp. ioiff. 
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own milieu, in the light of what we know about a person. It confronts 
us with the author and leads us to a dialogue in the presence of God, 
as we might say, on the content of His Word. 1 That which may be 
called hermeneutics, interpretation, therefore comprises what 
Schleiermacher wanted to achieve with his psychological and phe¬ 
nomenological research as well as what Bultmann aimed at with his 
‘factual’ (sachlich) examination. We are here concerned with the 
‘understanding’, the spiritual ‘interpretation’ of a passage or a piece of 
writing; here one tries to grasp the ‘meaning* of a literary whole and 
to find the connection between the literary datum and the reality from 
which it had sprung. Far more than the philological method this 
method is threatened by the danger of the influence of personal 
presuppositions; to a great extent the ‘interpretation’ depends on 
personal views. That is why the results achieved in this phase of 
exegesis especially show such great differences, far greater at any rate 
than those met with in the first phase, the philological examination of 
the text. Yet interpretation or hermeneutics cannot be omitted in the 
study of the humanities in general and of theology in particular; if 
only it is carried out with great care and all proper reservation. For 
how easily we may err in ordinary life in ascribing certain utterances 
to personal motives, even in the case of persons we know well! and 
how much more easily are such errors committed when we are dealing 
with the words of those who died centuries ago, of whose language but 
little is known, and of whose work only little may have come down to 
us. Plato in his day knew how vulnerable the written word is when its 
father is not there to protect it. 2 We shall always have to be aware of 
this at this stage of exegesis. 

For this reason the ‘interpretation’ of the ‘sense’ always involves an 
element of subjectivity and therefore of uncertainty, more so than the 
literal interpretation. It is not such a simple matter - as we remarked 
above - to satisfy the demand for an exegesis e mente auctoris , a demand 
often made so lightly. It is still more difficult to render the essential 
matter in one’s own words in such a way that full justice is done to it. 
More than the philological stage it demands continuous willingness 
to reconsider the results. This implies that - like any other science - 
theology must be willing to correct itself in each of its branches, even 
the systematic; this keeps theology alive but also limits its authority. 
Theology must always be well aware of the brittleness of the earthen 
vessels in which it keeps its treasures and from which it dispenses them. 

Ad 3) To the highest degree this applies, of course, to the third 
phase of exegesis in which theology, by virtue of its task, attempts to 

1 Cf. H.W. Wolff, Ges. Studien , p.333. 

2 Phaedrus 275 E. 
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give a more systematic insight into the connection and meaning 0 f a 
certain datum within the framework of the whole Old Testament and 
even of the whole of the Bible, and tries to arrive at an overall picture 
of the Biblical message in general. Here the factors we mentioned 
when dealing with hermeneutics are found again; here even more 
lines are drawn, even more connections are laid which are only in 
small part open to historical proof and literary demonstration. Here 
subjective views play an even greater part. 1 

The connection must, therefore, be judged with great caution. They 
should certainly not be fixed in one definite scheme, as is done only 
too often when the Bible is characterized broadly as a unity. For then 
it becomes difficult to avoid inaccuracy or (even worse) arbitrariness 
in allowing one or several elements to dominate the whole and 
suppressing others. One should be conscious of this danger in all 
theological studies. To mention some examples of the tendency for 
the scheme to dominate the overall picture, I may refer to J. Kauf¬ 
man’s remarks on the transcendence of God, to M. Buber’s obser¬ 
vations on the ‘dialogical’ relation to God, to the views of the early 
Christian Church on the christocentric meaning of the Old Testament; 
to the way in which history and the concept of the covenant were 
made into a scheme in more recent days. Von Rad, the author of the 
latest Theology to date, represents the Old Testament as a whole 
without further preface as kerygmatic and referring to Christ through¬ 
out. This point of view could not but lead to an essentially typological 
exegesis. For typology, too, really is a schematic connection imposed 
upon the history of salvation. We do not deny (see above, pp.5if.) 
that the Old Testament has a character all its own, standing out 
clearly against the background of the religious literature of the ancient 
Near-East, nor do we deny (pp. 114.fi) that there exists a fundamental, 
deep-seated unity of the two Testaments, especially concerning the 
expectation of the Kingdom of God. Yet we have some hesitation in 
confining the interpretation of the various books of the tremendous, 
infinitely varied textual material within the bounds of a definite 
theological ground-plan. In every attempt to view the whole from 
one single point of view we must beware of wishing to explain every 
detail in terms of this one aspect and to impose our overall picture 
upon smaller literary units. Fundamentally we are not justified to 
allow the analogia Jidei to predominate in exegesis. The consequence 
of taking this position is that we must always be conscious of our 
inability to integrate the exegetical tension (‘dualism’) 2 in full, for the 

' Cf - what A.Kuenen said on this subject at the time, K.Budde, Gesammte Abhand- 
lungen (van Kuenen), 1894, p. gf.; already quoted in my The Religion, pp.277f. 

2 K.Fror, Biblische Hermensutik 1961, p. 136. 
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simple and compelling reason that the Bible is a book made up of a 
series of spiritual testimonies brought together in the course of history; 
a book in which many voices are heard from many centuries, and all 
these voices proclaim their testimony concerning God, without, 
however, blending into harmony. 

It is, therefore, equally impossible to apply typology 1 methodically , 
as was done by earlier generations of theologians. Even if it is possible 
to find all kinds of analogies in the Bible, particularly in the relation¬ 
ship between the two Testaments (see above p. 96) and to accept on 
these grounds typological references in certain cases, yet one should be 
on one’s guard and not be trapped into applying typology as the me¬ 
thodical basis for exegesis. 2 The Bible is too rich in relations between 
God and man for it to be confined to this most special and decisive 
connection. We must leave room for more than one possible way of 
indicating the connection between Old Testament and New Testa¬ 
ment; the most important of these are: 

a. typology , which does not only presuppose an organic connection 
but also parallelism between the ideas and the words, though these need 
not match exactly. 

b. preparation , there is an organic connection but the Old Testament 
idea is present only in part or in mice, and becomes explicit in the New 
Testament; the New Testament is in a continuous line with the Old 
Testament. 

c . similarity , there are religious conceptions which completely corre¬ 
spond or in which the New Testament is entirely dependent on the 
Old Testament; 


1 Gf. on the N.T. L.Goppelt, Typos, die typologische Deutung des A.T. im Neuen , 1939; 
G.von Rad, ‘Typologische Auslegung des A.T.’, Ev.Th XII, 1952/3, pp. 178* (cf. 
Interpretation , 1961, pp. i74ff.) and his O.T. Theology II, III A, B, G; S.Amsler, op. cit .; 
A.M.Brouwer, ‘Typologie’, jV. Th. S ., 1941, pp.g8ff. rejects it entirely for present- 
day theology; Brouwer finds the basis of typology in oriental ‘root-thinking’, i.e. in 
the idea that things have been pre-figured in an original pattern which is realized 
afterwards. 

R.Bultmann, who also rejects typology in exegesis finds its root in a cyclical doc¬ 
trine of repetition (‘Wiederholungslehre’) (‘Ursprung und Sinn der Typologie als 
hermeneutischer Methode’, Pro Regno et Sanctuario , Festschrift G.van der Leeuw , 1950, 
pp. 89 ff.). 

It seems doubtful to me if either of these ideas must form the background of typol¬ 
ogy and if it is not merely a matter of parallelism. Even if the original situation was 
as described by Bultmann and Brouwer, we might consider typology justifiable in so 
far as it seeks out the comparable elements in the two Testaments and tests their 
fundamental spiritual unity. See especially the cautious remarks on this subject by 
W.Eichrodt, 1 st die typologische Exegese sachgemafie Exegese, Suppl. V.T. IV, 1957, 
p. 161. Von Rad accepts typology as a method on account of the structural analogy 
of the history of salvation in the Old and the New Testament (O.T. Theology , II, 
III, c). 

2 Gf. also the remark made by H.W. Wolff, Ev. Th., XII, p.104 (cf. Interpretation, 
1961, pp.469^). 
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d. contrast , there are religious conceptions in the New Testament 
that form a contrast with Old Testament conceptions. 

Only by this differentiation is it possible to express the historical and 
the organic connection without straining the texts. 

The homiletic use of the Old Testament 

In this section, too, we cannot give a practical application but only 
indicate some guiding lines. 

In virtue of its nature - proclamation of the Word of God, preaching 
is something else than the interpretation of the Scriptures. 

The latter is the theological part of the preacher’s task, the former 
is the prophetical task of the theologian-preacher. There is a pro¬ 
phetical element in preaching, in the sense that the preacher has to 
pass on the Word of God in a personal, spiritually justifiable manner. 
This is not to say that he could feel superior to the Word of God of the 
Bible, for he remains wholly dependent upon it. He is absorbed and 
inspired by it, in such a way that through his words the Word of God 
becomes a living testimony to his contemporaries. Like the prophet of 
olden times, the preacher will have to pass on, as a matter of life and 
death, as God’s concern with this world, the Word that he has come 
to understand in his living communion with the Bible (Ezek.xxxiii; 
xxxiv). 

For that reason the preacher’s attitude is (formally, at any rate) 
fundamentally different from the standpoint of the exegete. 1 As he is 
the witness, the preacher stands in an immediate personal relation to 
what is proclaimed in the Bible and speaks about it from this close 
relation in spiritual unity with it. The preacher is wholly concerned 
with what the Bible proclaims to the world. This is his starting-point, 


1 Compare Bultmann, Das Problem der Hermeneutik , p. 59, on the subject of the intentio 
recta and the intentio obliqua , between which F.Blattner makes a distinction in the 
judgment of religious works of art; by a work of art the faithful are, as it were, brought 
into immediate contact with the object represented; the art-critic, however, does not 
see the work of art as a reproduction of the object itself, but as the expression of a 
creative mind. Thus exegesis is a kind of ‘intentio obliqua 1 owing to its historical 
element; even if exegesis can really confront man with the matter at issue, the latter 
exists rather as the object of critical inspection; the intentio recta is formed with the 
naive believer who hears immediately and uncritically the word as the Word of God 
with which he is confronted, i.e. as the objective divine reality. By the ‘prophetic* 
preacher who has also given a good exegesis, that which he has come to see by critical 
reflection (intentio obliqua) as the factual message of the Scriptures is turned into a 
direct message of God to the congregation. His task is on the one hand to read the Bible 
critically, on the other to proclaim positively and directly the Word of God. Because 
he has come to understand the words against their historical background he can 
present it with even more stress to his audience as the Word of God when he has 
come to understand it as revelation. In order to be able to do this the preacher must 
have been touched by the Word of God in the Scriptures and he must go deeply into 
what it represents in the world. 



the subject that he goes into and pursues. The fact that he has been 
touched by the message of the Bible makes him wholly dependent upon 
it, but at the same time this obedience to the subject-matter frees him 
from the letter, from the form in which the message comes to him. He 
may grasp this message at various points, wherever the discovers it (cf. 
e.g. the sermon on Faith of Hebr. xi), and by going into the matter itself 
in all seriousness he may sometimes rise above the historical datum and 
in this very way proclaim the Word in all plenitude. This must be 
Christ’s intention in Matth.v. ijffj And thus it must remain in the 
Christian Church. Again and again the preacher who speaks on behalf 
of the Church, may and must rise above the historical form in which 
the Word has come down to us in the Old Testament. In the social 
and ethical field the Church was compelled in the past to admit the 
rightness of the abolition of slavery, nowadays the Church finds herself 
more and more compelled to admit the social equality of man and 
woman, to mention only some peripheral cases. In the same way the 
Church will be compelled in the future to draw new, independent 
conclusions concerning other fields of life not immediately given or 
foreseen in the Bible. 

The purpose of preaching is to bring home the meaning of the 
biblical message to contemporary man, to make it topical, and for 
that reason the preacher must always resemble a transformer, he 
transforms a certain form and style into another, which can touch the 
contemporary audience. Therefore he must have elbow-room, and not 
be tied down to traditional schemes. But because the preacher has 
such a responsible task which allows him so much freedom, he must 
live and keep living in close contact with the Bible and must let himself 
be guided by Scripture along the road pointed out to him by exegesis. 
The very prophetic nature of his work demands a scrupulous theologi¬ 
cal and exegetical conscience, because otherwise he may easily fall 
into an unbiblical spirituality, into fanaticism and modernism. The 
need for a continual training in exegesis can hardly be realized suf¬ 
ficiently, for only in this way can the miracle of the discovery of 
something new be experienced of which Jesus speaks in Matth.xiii.52. 
If in his preaching the minister feels called upon to rise above his text 
in certain respects, he will have to render an account for this to himself 
and, as much as possible, to his audience. 

We can and may no longer take ingenuous liberties that were taken 

1 In this respect K.H.Miskotte rightly speaks of a perichoresis of the two Testaments 
(Handboek der prediking I, 1948, pp.353ff., especially pp.42gf.: Over de prediking van het 
0 . 7 *.; cf. also his Om het levende Woord , 1948, pp.8off., 175). This should certainly 
not be made an exegetical and hermeneutical law, but cannot be called illegitimate 
in preaching. Splendid instances of this style of preaching are to be found in the 
volumes of sermons by O.Noordmans, such as Gestalte en Geest , 1956. 
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before the rise of historical thinking, such as are found in the early 
Church (by allegorization) and in the age of the Reformation (es¬ 
pecially by Luther, who, for instance, without further preface called 
Abraham a Christian), or in the ancient Hebrew world (cf., for 
example, the commentary on Habakkuk found recently, with its bold 
exegesis reflecting the views of the commentator’s own day) and, in 
imitation of this, by St. Paul in the New Testament (cf. Gal. iv. 2 iff.), 
and nowadays especially by the sects who without more ado arbitrarily 
interpret various Biblical texts as if they had direct reference to events 
of the present day. 

The preacher must be critical of the traditional use made of the 
Bible, but he must be equally critical of a great deal of modem 
exegesis of the Bible, often dominated by all kinds of dogmatic or 
philosophical presuppositions; besides dogmatic Christian suppo¬ 
sitions we may also find scientific aprioris, aesthetic or dogmatic 
assumptions! In the post-Reformation period people showed strong 
leanings towards Jewish exegesis, and nowadays this tendency is 
remarkably strong again. Neither the dogmatic Christian interpretation 
(Protestant or Roman’ catholic) nor the Jewish interpretation (liberal 
or orthodox) give any certainty as to a correct understanding of the 
Word. The preacher must work on the material placed in his hands 
by arriving at his own exegesis. Such aids as commentaries and 
dictionaries, ancient writers and modem studies will always be merely 
aids and can never replace his independent examination of the text. 

If preaching finds its focal point in the gospel of Jesus Christ, it can 
never isolate this testimony from the message of the law and the 
prophets. Neither should it, however, identify the law, the prophets 
and the gospel, or emphasize the Old Testament to such an extent 
that the gospel is turned into an appendix, nor should it stress the 
gospel to such a degree that the Old Testament is looked upon as a 
thing of the past that has had its day. If all is well, it will be founded 
on God’s work in Israel, or rather, it will, on the ground of the Bible, 
from Genesis to Revelation, testify to God’s communion with the 
world, from creation to the end of time. This is possible when the 
message of the Kingdom of God is given the full emphasis it deserves 
and when it is viewed as described by Dr. H. W. Obbink (see above, 
pp. 12 iff.). This will set us free from a faith centred exclusively on Jesus 
Christ, a faith which lays too one-sided emphasis on the ocuTopaaiXsta, 
so that Jesus Christ and the Kingdom of God are identified. 1 It will 

1 Marcion; Origen, see K.L. Schmidt, 77 *. W., I, p. 591; Feine, Theologie , p.99; G. 
Sevenster, Christologie , p.22. Again and again A. A. van Ruler rightly sounds a 
warning note against this, cf. now e.g. his Reformatorische opmerkingen in de ontmoeting 
met Rome , 1965, p. 78, though it seems as if he keeps them apart too rigidly. Moreover, 
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allow us to profess Jesus Christ as the actual revelation in this world of 
the coming Kingdom of God. 

The eschatological motif has been thrust into the background by the 
soteriological and Christological motif. Fundamentally this means that 
the Kingdom of God is thrust into the background by the idea of the 
Church as redeemed humanity. This is the basic error in the Church 
and in theology; the same pietism that caused the downfall of Israel in 
its second period after the exile 1 also brought about the decay of the 
Christian Church from the apostolic congregation to a catholic 
institute of salvation. 

The one thing that can give the Christian faith a new trend, a new 
vision and a fresh momentum is eschatology in the sense of the preach¬ 
ing of Jesus Christ: ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 5 

Without falling into a one-sided view of either the Old Testament 
or the New Testament, a preaching that serves the Kingdom of God 
can make Jesus Christ the central figure of the Bible (not of the Old 
Testament only), or rather, it can see the Gospel of Jesus Christ as 
the conclusion of the Old Testament and as the heart of the revelation 
of God in Israel. 
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CHAPTER V 


Basis, task and method 
of Old Testament theology' 


The term ‘theology of the Old Testament’ may be called somewhat 
ambiguous as the words ‘Old Testament* may have the function of a 
subjective as well as an objective genitive. We may, therefore, think 
of a theology contained in the Old Testament itself or of a theology 
which has the Old Testament for its object; a combination of these 
two conceptions is also possible. In the first case the ‘theology of the 
Old Testament* remains limited to an examination of the theological 
elements contained in the Old Testament. It is, therefore, a descrip¬ 
tive and historical science, and as such it belongs to the religio-his- 
torical and phenomenological study of the religion of Israel, of which 
the Old Testament is the most important document. 1 2 Such an exami¬ 
nation of the Old Testament would be possible, for, though we may 
not call the Old Testament a theological book, we are justified in 
saying that certain theologoumena did, indeed, develop in Israel, 
such as the doctrine of election 3 and that of monotheism. 4 

If this historical conception of Old Testament theology is looked 


1 On the history of the theology of the O.T. see, besides the wellknown work by 
L.Diestel, also O.Procksch, Theologie des A.T., 1950, pp.igff; E.Konig, Theologie des 
A.T., 1922, pp. iff.; and especially the critical survey of the first half of this century by 
N.W.Porteous, Old Testament Theology’, in H.H.Rowley, The O.T, and modem 
study, pp.3iiff. In the following fundamental oudine we could not go into all the 
latest attempts and expositions, such as G. A. Knight’s A Christian Theology in the 0 . 3 "., 
in which the connection between New Testament and Old Testament is elucidated, 
and demonstrated in the parallels between their histories, though in many respects 
it makes a somewhat artificial impression. Particularly instructive Roman Catholic 
contributions are the essays by Alonzo Schokel, Biblische Theologie des Alien Testaments , 
StZ 172, 1963, pp. 34-51, and M.L.Ramlot, Ancien Testament , R.Thom 1964^. 65!!*. 

2 Something like this seems to be the view of P. A. H. deBoer, in his criticism of the 
first edition of this book (‘Aantekeningen bij Prof.Vriezen’s boek “Hoofdlijnen der 
theologie van het O.T.’”) in Vox Theologica,XX f 1949/50, PP- i 74 ff- On the ground of 
his restrictive conception of Old Testament theology he disqualifies the Christian- 
theological method of the study of the O.T. as unscholarly. Though on wholly 
different grounds, G. von Rad (O.T. Theology) wants to bring out the theologies 
that are found in the various sources and writings of the Old Testament; yet his 
exposition rests in principle on a dogmatic Christian basic concept, as appears from 
the final chapters of Vol. II (see further pp. 150 n. 4 and 149 n. 2. 

3 See my Die Erwdhlung Israels nach dem A.T., 1953. 

4 See above, pp.32ff. 
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upon as being, in the nature of the case, the only possibility, it ex¬ 
cludes the second view that Old Testament theology could be that 
branch of theology which is especially concerned with the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 1 It might be looked upon as a one-sidedly consistent continua¬ 
tion of the conception of the ‘father of Biblical theology’, J. G. Gabler, 
who in his inaugural address 2 placed Biblical theology beside dogmatic 
theology as an independent branch of scholarship. The former is 
historical 3 ; it must provide a survey of the various religious concepts 
of the different Bible authors and starting from this survey it must 
attempt to develop by comparison an outline of the general Scrip¬ 
tural concepts which is arranged more systematically. This outline 
could then be passed on to dogmatic theology for further dogmatic 
elaboration. In Gabler’s days biblical theology was still wholly depen¬ 
dent on dogmatic theology, so the introduction of this exegetical and 
historical branch of study was an indispensable step forward. The two 
tasks that were entrusted to Biblical theology (collecting the various 
religious concepts and arranging the general notions into a systemati¬ 
cal survey) developed into two separate branches of scholarship: the 
description of the Biblical religions of Old Testament and New Tes¬ 
tament 4 and to the Biblical theologies of the older style. 

As the history and the religion of Israel developed from the histor¬ 
ical conception of Biblical theology, Biblical theology could set itself 
especially to the second task assigned to it by Semler: being the link 


1 Cf. p. 143 n. 2 This is possible on the ground of a positivist conception of science 
which as such perceives a strong contrast between science and faith. Gf. against this 
view W. Eichrodt, ‘Hat die alttestamentliche Theologie noch eine selbstandige Be- 
deutung innerhalb der alttestamentischen Wissenschaft?*, Z-A- W., 1929, pp.83ff., 
esp. pp.85ff.; also O.Eissfeldt, Tsraelitisch-jiidische Religionsgeschichte und alttesta¬ 
mentliche Theologie*, Z-A. W., 1926, pp. iff., but also on the ground of other conside¬ 
rations, as is done by Von Rad, who, strictly speaking, denies the continuity and 
unity in the theological ways of thought of the Old Testament writers (ThLZ, 1963, 
pp.403ff.). 

2 De iusto discrimine theologiae biblicae et dogmaticae , regundtsque recte utriusque finibus, 
Altorf, 1787, see among others, Herzog-Hauck, Rea[encyclopaedic 3 , VI., s.v. Gabler; 
see now R.Smend, J, P. Gablers Begriindung der bibliscken Theologie, EvThXXII, 1962, 
pp. 345ff. We should not forget, though that the term ‘Biblical theology’ itself is older; 
it is already used by Calovius in his Systema locorum theologicorum , 1655!!., and C. Hag- 
man uses it as the title (*Biblische Theologie') of such a book containing loca probantia , 
see Den tan, Preface 2 , pp. 15, 18; Zeller, 1669, employs the term in contrast to ‘scholas¬ 
tic* (= dogmatic) theology, see R.Martin-Achard, Les voies de la Theologie de I’A.T., 
RThPh, 1959, p.219. Even if pietism toyed with the idea of a Biblical theology of its 
own, it did not develop as an independent form of Biblical scholarschip until the age 
of critical theology. 

3 Est theologia biblica e genere kistorico , tradens quid scriptores de rebus divinis 
senserint (Gabler, loc. cit., p. 8) 

4 Many people have thought (and many still think) that biblical theology is funda¬ 
mentally the description of the religion of Israel; cf. E.Kautzsch, Bibliscke Theologie 
des A. T., 1911; this is a third conception of the theology of the O.T., a view frequently 
held but by no means justified. 
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between dogmatic and historical theology. It collects the materials 
supplied by the Bible as it has come to understand them in the light 
of history, so that the dogmatist, engaged in his systematic task, may 
know what the points at issue in the Bible are 1 . Old Testament the¬ 
ology as a branch of Biblical theology fulfils this task in so far as the 
Old Testament is concerned. 

The question remains in what way this task should be performed. 
According to Semler the general concepts should be built up from 
the different views of the biblical writers. Many Biblical theologies 
have attempted to summarize the Biblical concepts of theology, 
anthropology, soteriology, eschatology, and others, the themes of 
which were, in principle, derived from Christian dogmatics. The latest 
case in point is L. Kohler’s Theologie des A . T. Radically opposed to this 
is SteuernagePs view 2 , for he thinks it should be a systematic summary 
of the results of religio-historical research. The great importance of 
such summaries is evident 3 , but they belong to phenomenology and 
the history of religion rather than to theology. The same applies to 
such studies as J. HempePs Gott und Mensch im A. TA, which, as the 
sub-title indicates, is a “Studie zur Geschickte der Frommigkeit ”, and there¬ 
fore phenomenological rather than theological: it gives a phenome¬ 
nological typology. 

Eissfeldt s has rightly started from theology in setting Old Testa¬ 
ment theology its task; he has found its starting-point in the Christian 
faith. Theology deals with revelation 6 , and is concerned with the 
reality of God and with the faith of the Christian Church; for that 
reason Old Testament theology has its own place alongside the 
history of the religion of Israel as a separate branch of scholarship. 
With Porteous 7 we can only raise this objection against Eissfeldt’s 
view that here the issue is narrowed down in the sense that theology 
is not concerned with ‘the past but with the timeless present’ 8 , for 
the theology of the Old Testament cannot simply abstract its con¬ 
tent of faith from history. But nevertheless we must be very grateful 
to Eissfeldt for his sharp methodological distinction between these 
two branches of study. Only the question of the structure of theology 

1 See G. van der Leeuw, InUiding tot de Theologie , 1935, pp. i8off. 

2 C. Steuemagel, ‘Alttest. Theologie und alttest. Religionsgeschichte* in Vom Alten 

Testament, Festschrift Marti , Beih. 41, 1925, pp.266ff. 

2 Cf. for instance the important essay by Steuemagel, ‘Entwicklung der jiidischen 
Eschatologie’, in Festschrift fur Bertholet , 1950, pp.479ff. 4 * Second ed., 1936. 

s Op. cit., see also W. Staerk, ‘Religionsphilosophie und alttest. Theologie*, £eitschrift 
f Th, u. K,, 1924, pp. 289!?. 

6 Th. L.Haitjema*s definition of Theology as ‘the thought of faith springing from 
revelation* seems to be quite correct (‘Schriftgeloof en Exegese*, in Kerk en Theologie, 
1952, p. 216). 

7 Op. cit. p.321-a. 8 Eissfeldt, op. cit., p. 11. 
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is not solved completely satisfactorily, as the historical element in 
theology is not given its due. 

In this respect Eichrodt’s contribution 1 offers a wholly different 
conception; he contrasts the history of the religion of Israel and the 
theology of the Old Testament in such a way that in the former ‘the 
genetic understanding of Old Testament religion is emphasized 5 , 
and in the latter ‘the cross-section through what has come to be, by 
means of which the living contents of the religion may be illustrated 
in terms of their inner structure. 5 According to him theology ‘has 
no other material to work with than the history of religion: that is to 
say, it proceeds from the same subjective presuppositions in an en¬ 
deavour to classify the empirical facts and in consequence render 
them intelligible. So its aim, like its method, means that its place lies 
entirely within the limits of empirico-historical Old Testament study 5 . 

Against this definition, too, some objections can be raised; actually 
Old Testament theology as defined here is the phenomenological 
branch of theological study 2 . Eichrodt does, it is true, admit that 
here and there the research-worker can go further by raising the 
question of truth, but he does not consider this a method. It is clear 
that this programme has been elaborated in Eichrodt 5 s Theology of the 
0 . 7 “., though he accentuates more strongly the systematic nature of 
the Old Testament theology: it has to define the position of the reli¬ 
gious concepts of the Old Testament amid the religious life of the 
nations and of Christianity. He states emphatically that the realm of 
Old Testament belief must be viewed in its essential coherence with 
that of the New Testament in Jesus Christ 3 . So with Eichrodt, too, 
the historical element comes into prominence in Old Testament 
theology. 

The views expressed by Von Rad in his Theology (see I, pp. 7ff.) 
are radically different. He rejects the structural cross-sections as well 
as more or less systematic summaries of the religious content of the 
Old Testament, but wants to give a survey of the credal content of 
the various separate writings. In this way he hopes to gain a better 

1 Op. cit., p.89. 

2 J. Lindblom also advocates a theology of the Old Testament in the form of a system¬ 
atical description of the nature of the Old Testament religion, with the Old Testament 
conception of God as its basic starting-point (SvTKXXXVII, 1961, pp.73ff.) In 
the same way but in different terms J.v.d.Ploeg attempts to answer the question: 
‘Une theologie de l’A.T. est-elle possible? (E.Th.L 1962, p.417); in his opinion such 
a theology is only possible as a summary of religious truths of the Old Testament 
which constitute and express Israel’s religion. In his Preface 2 , pp. i22ff., R.G.Dentan 
stresses both the systematical descriptive nature of Old Testament theology and the 
relation to the New Testament, and to the congeniality of the religious views professed 
in the two Testaments; he pays attention to ethics and the cult as well as to the con¬ 
ception of God. 

3 W. Eichrodt, op. cit., 1961, pp. 25ff. 
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insight in the different traditions of Israel which all give a kerygmatic 
reflection of God’s activity in history. These traditions are based on 
an ancient creed that presents the ground-plan for the religious con¬ 
cepts. Von Rad’s Theology is therefore in fact the result of his studies 
in the fields of literature and the history of tradition which caused him 
to approach the ancient sources and the separate writings (Hexa- 
teuch, Deuteronomy and Chronicles) from the angle of their connec¬ 
tion with the ancient Israelite creed. Von Rad derived the credal 
theory as a working hypothesis from the study of the New Testament 
(cf. his reply to Gonzelmann in Ev.Th 1964); it was first applied by 
him to the Hexateuch with the aid of the method of the history of 
tradition. This kerygmatic starting-point gave his historico-literary 
research, which is wholly dominated by the history of tradition, a 
historico-literary character, and conversely the theological study of the 
Old Testament assumes the shape of a history of tradition. This form 
of research may be useful and correct, but it cannot be looked upon 
as the only justified or ideal form for a theology of the Old Testament. 1 

In his above-mentioned article in Tk.L.JZ 1963 Von Rad admits as 
much, but he considers it the only scientifically justified method as 
things are, because in his opinion the Old Testament so clearly con¬ 
tains an abundance of kerygmatic “theologies” that there can be 
no question of one single Old Testament theology which constitutes 
a unity. He emphatically extends this view to the belief in Yahweh. 
This method of study of the history of tradition cannot but lend to 
such results, for it is concerned with the separate traditions and their 
“forms”, and is, therefore, hardly interested in the common elements 
that bind these sources together. We may fully recognize its claims 
as a method, without, however, agreeing where it objects to other 
important ways of approach, such as the history of religion, phenome¬ 
nology, the “history of piety”, the more systematical summaries or 
any others that can be distinguished. 

In this book we start from the view that both as to its object and its 
method Old Testament theology is and must be a Christian theological science . 2 
That does not mean that it denies the empirico-historical, phenome¬ 
nological or any other results of the other branches of Old Testament 
study, but that it performs its task independently while taking account 
of and assimilating the results attained by Old Testament scholarship 
in all its various aspects - the results, therefore, not only in research 
in the fields of phenomenology and the history of religion, but also 
those of archaeology, philology, literature, history, exegesis, etc. It is 

1 See now my criticism in Kerk en Theologie, 1965. 

2 Also O.Procksch, Theologie des A.T., 1950; N.W.Porteous, op. cit., passim, but esp. 
P- 343 - 4 - 
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not correct, therefore, to incorporate the science of religion as such 
into theology itself, as was done by Procksch in his Theologie des A . T., 
for in that case the same procedure should be applied in the other 
branches of scholarship. 1 

It would be preferable to treat the history of religion as an inde¬ 
pendent parallel science, as was done by E. Sellin in his Alttestament- 
liche Theologie auf religionsgeschicktlicher Grundlage , the first part of which 
deals with the Israelitisch-Jiidische Religionsgeschichte and the second 
with the Theologie des A . T . It is hardly possible, though, to look upon 
the history of the religion of Israel as the twin brother of Old Testa¬ 
ment theology, for the two are indeed too far apart, even if this 
view is understandable from a historical point of view. Old Testament 
theology is a form of scholarship differing from the history of Israel’s 
religion in its object as well as in its method. In its object, because its 
object is not the religion of Israel but the Old Testament 2 ; in its method because 
it is a study of the message of the Old Testament both in itself and in its relation 
to the New Testament. 3 

About both these aspects we shall go into more detail. Only when 
Eissfeldt’s line of thought is followed out consistently can we arrive 
at a definition of Old Testament theology which guarantees a science 
independent in name and content. Old Testament theology is con¬ 
cerned with the Old Testament; that is to say it is not the religion of 
Israel in its historical growth and origin, in its development and for¬ 
mation, that is of central importance (so that e.g. Israelite Baalism 
has as much right to our attention as Yahwism), but it is concerned 
with the Old Testament as the Holy Scriptures of the Jews, and more 
especially of the Christians; its task is to define the characteristic 
features of the message of the Old Testament , and for that reason many 
things can be left out of account which are of more importance in the 
study of the religion of Israel; as a theological branch of scholarship 
the theology of the Old Testament seeks particularly the element of revela¬ 
tion in the message of the Old Testament; it must work, therefore, with 
theological standards and must give its own evaluation of the Old Testament 
message on the ground of its Christian theological starting-point In doing so 
it must guard against the error of tearing apart the correlation between faith 


1 Nowadays several scholars propose to incorporate the Introduction to the Old 
Testament into theology, as was already done to a large extent by Von Rad. 

2 On what grounds this distinction can be made is evident from what has been said 
above on pp.24ff. and 5iff. 

3 The English works on the theology of the O.T. (A.B. Davidson, The Theology of the 
0 . 7 "., 1911, and H. Wheeler Robinson, see p.152 n. 1) give us particularly the im¬ 
pression that they start from a synthesis of the theological and the religio-historical 
methods (e.g. Davidson, p. 6) and that it is this which makes their work so fascinating; 
cf. also the books by Rowley and North. 
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and revelation by identifying revelation and canon. 1 From the Christian 
theological point of view the canon, too, must be submitted to the 
judgement of the preaching of Jesus Christ. This implies that the 
method of Old Testament theology is not only purely phenomeno¬ 
logical (a reproduction of the Old Testament message in its context), 
but it also gives the connection with the New Testament message and 
a judgement from the point of view of that message. 2 So, as a part of 
Christian theology, Old Testament theology in the full sense of the 
word gives an insight into the Old Testament message and a judge¬ 
ment of this message from the point of view of the Christian faith. It 
includes the theological motives found in the Old Testament, 3 but 
it is also concerned with the whole reality of the revelation of God, 4 
as described to us in the historical conceptions and the literary testi¬ 
mony of the Old Testament. In doing this it is not enough to give 
a general survey of ‘sacred history 9 , with a simple rendering of the 
biblical narrative in the order in which it is given to us in the Canon 5 , 
but it must express the message of God of the Old Testament (using 
the results of critical research) as it took shape in the various books 
and sources of the Old Testament during the history which God made 
Israel pass through until Jesus Christ. All this means complete ab¬ 
sorption in the voices which bear witness in the Old Testament to the 
work of God and so to Him in the course of history and this is not 

1 Cf. Eissfeldt, op. cit. p.311. (continuation of p.2, n.i), who reproaches Barthian theol¬ 
ogy with this. 

2 The programme unfolded above is an ideal objective, which could only be realized 
by the close co-operation of theologians in the fields of both the Old and the New 
Testament. Therefore any Old Testament scholar who devotes himself to this task 
can achieve no more than patch-work. Von Rad thinks the application of standards 
so problematical that he prefers to refrain from using them completely, for the pres¬ 
ent at any rate, and to go no further than allowing the old Testament authors to 
proclaim their message as objectively as possible (see Th.L.Z. 1963, pp.407f.). 
Meanwhile in the latter part of the second volume of his Theology he meets the pro¬ 
blem of the relationship between the two Testaments in such a way as to relate the 
Old Testament typologically to the New Testament. It remains to be seen if in doing 
so he pays sufficient attention to the critical relationship between the two Testaments 
and if this kind of methodical search for a solution does not imply a theological con¬ 
ception which does identify canon and revelation after all. 

3 See above p.153. 

4 Gf. H. Kraemer, ‘De theologische studie aan de Universiteit*, in H. Kraemer and 
F.J.Pop, Gedachten over de vemieuwing der theologische studie , 1946, p. 7. 

s As given e.g. by A. G. Welch in his book for religious instruction, The preparation for 
Christ 1933, or by O. Weber, Bibelkunde des A.T., I, II, 1935, or by P.Heinisch, Ge- 
schichte des A.T. , 1950, however important this sacred history may be; (cf. that already 
A.J.G.Vilmar, Theologie der Tatsachen , 3rd printing, 1938, p.33 emphasizes the 
necessity of a ‘special acquaintance with the contents of the whole Bible, which has 
long since been lost*); the sacred history is an indispensable and basic element of all 
theological study, though one which is all too often lacking. If, however, theology 
were to stop short here, it would mainly bear witness to only one type of preaching in 
O.T., viz. that of the last editors of the books, and give us too little insight into the 
various forms of the message and its spiritual development in Israel. 
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merely a philological and historical exercise but also a personal exercise 
in listening and spiritual understanding. 

When the question of method is raised we must say first of all that 
Old Testament theology must first and foremost inquire into the 
kerugmatic nature 1 2 3 of the Old Testament as a whole and of its parts.M 
This should really be looked upon as a necessary preliminary. For 
this reason the outline of the message of the separate writings has 
been given in the prolegomena (Ch.III). This study must always be 
continued. 

On the ground of the understanding of the message of the books 
and their authors we can expound the whole body of their testimony 
concerning God, His work and His relations with man and the world. 
Fundamentally the witness to the God of Israel, Yahweh, is the cen¬ 
tral element of the words of the Old Testament authors. There are 
many voices to be heard in the various writings, but the speakers and 
singers all want to proclaim one and the same God. He is the one 
focal point of all the Old Testament writings, whatever their literary 
character, whatever their period of origin 4 . This leads me to the con¬ 
clusion that Old Testament theology must centre upon Israel’s God 
as the God of the Old Testament in His relations to the people, man, 
and the world, and that it must be dependent upon this central ele¬ 
ment for its structure. 

The attempt to understand the Old Testament in this respect 
demands a continuous intensive contact with the whole of Old Testa¬ 
ment scholarship, with its philological and literary aspects as well as 


1 See G. von Rad, ‘Grundprobleme einer biblischen Theologie des A.TV, Theol. Lit . 
Z*; Sept./Oct. 1943, pp.225ff. 

2 Essentially Von Rad would restrict the task of Old Testament theology to this latter 
inquiry, for the present anyway. Actually he does not, because he also raises the 
subject of the relationship between the two Testaments in his O. T. Theology (II, pp. 

where he gives theological directives which make us wonder if they sprang 
from the study of the tradition-theology, or rather dominate the latter (cf. also the 
closing remarks of Von Rad’s article in ThLZ, 1963, p.416). 

3 This does not mean that all the historical sources of the Old Testament conform to 
a certain kerygmatic ground-plan (creed), as Von Rad thinks. 

4 Von Rad, too, accepts Yahweh as the element in the Old Testament common to all 
efforts in the field of historical theology (ThLZ, 1963, p.409); he could hardly do 
anything else. It is a mystery to me, however, why he should deny that Yahweh is to 
be looked upon as the central element of the Old Testament. Does this imply a theo¬ 
logical conception that makes Christ the ‘centre’ of the Old Testament? (cf. O.T 
Theology II, pp. 362ff.). However that may be, I am of the opinion that he lays 
too much stress upon the divergence between the various testimonies concerning 
Yahweh to be found in the books of the Old Testament. His point of view is theologi¬ 
cally unrealistic when considered in the light of the unity that is a characteristic of 
the Old Testament witness to God in all its divergent traditions. In The Meaning of 
Biblical Theology (JThS 1955, pp.21 off.) G.Ebeling expresses the view that its task 
consists in the inquiry into the relations between the variety of testimony and the 
inner unity of the New Testament. 
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with its aspects in the field of general history and the history of religion. 
To demonstrate this connection, this last question was expressly put 
in Ch.IL 

It is, however, neither possible nor necessary in a theology of the 
Old Testament to deal with all questions concerning the ‘ religions - 
geschichtliche 5 and phenomenological background of the message of 
the Old Testament. It can only lightly touch on a few very important 
points, so that the true nature of certain elements can be understood 
more clearly by a comparison with this background. A synthesis of 
the material obtained in this way cannot be given without more ado, 
for the content of the message of several books, even concerning one 
special aspect, is not always the same; these books will have to be 
confronted with each other and then with the message of the New 
Testament, in order that we may form an idea of the deepening or 
decay of spiritual knowledge by seeing the mutual relations between 
these different elements, and in order that an impression may be 
obtained of the guidance of the Spirit in the history of revelation. 

It is not really possible to press Old Testament theology into a 
complete systematical survey, though many have attempted this, 
including Ludwig Kohler in his well-known Theologie des A.T . 1 Por- 
teous is probably right when he remarks that owing to this procedure 
Kohler has failed to find a satisfactory place in his scheme for the cult 
so that he came to relegate it to anthropology. At any rate the subjects 
of the Old Testament always interlock in such a way that a systematic 
classification of the material implies some measure of arbitrariness. 
A classification which expresses an existential relationship, such as 
that between God and people, God and the world, or God and man, 
attempted by Eichrodt and Procksch, has many advantages but is not 
wholly satisfactory either. 

In view of what we said on p. 150 we shall have to divide up our 
subject as follows: communion as a relationship and the communion 
between God and man, communion with Yahweh in history, and the 
prospects for man and the world. We have always considered these 
subjects in their connection with each other; this feature is emphasized 
especially by the first chapter on the content of Old Testament 
theology - the nature of the Old Testament knowledge of God as a 
relationship between the holy God and man - in which we have tried 
to keep the essential characteristic of the Old Testament message to 
its existential plane; the chapter anticipates the next three: commun¬ 
ion between God and man, the communion of faith and the prospects 
for man and the world and was intended as a summarizing introduc¬ 
tion to these chapters. 

1 Third ed. 1953. 



In this procedure repetition could not always be avoided. If the 
various subjects are to be considered in their true connection, certain 
matters must come up for discussion more than once, though from 
different points of view. 

One thing is certain, though, that the attempt to give a living and 
true picture of the Old Testament message, on the one hand in its 
connection with the history of Israel, 1 on the other hand in its per¬ 
spective in revelation in Jesus Christ, can never succeed fully, not 
only because our understanding of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament and of their mutual coherence will always remain imper¬ 
fect, but above all because God’s activity in the history of Israel, the 
history of salvation (and there is no better name to be found for it), 
can never be made completely perspicacious to the depths of God Him¬ 
self, for if we compare this history with a line, there are only certain 
points of this line that are visible, the line itself cannot be copied by 
any man, because it is God’s secret 2 and He Himself, too, remains a 
miraculous and essentially hidden God, also in the Old Testament, 
however much He reveals Himself again and again in history, per¬ 
sonal relationship or otherwise. 


For somefurther literature see p.175. 


1 This is emphasized by H. Wheeler Robinson in his contributions to the theology 
of the O.T. in Record and Revelation , and in his Inspiration and Revelation in the O.T., 
1946. This is done even more strongly by Von Rad, who ranks history, in the form 
of the traditions concerning God’s activity so highly that it becomes the source of the 
knowledge of God and a separate, independent element in Israel’s religious life, 
an element, even, of central importance. Here various objections make themselves 
felt, i.a. that this view is too one-sided, that it systematizes and abstracts too much 
(“history” is detached almost completely from the historical facts and, as the cen¬ 
tral element of the Old Testament message, it is, in fact, as much of a concept as the 
terms formerly derived from Christian theology). Has ‘history’ in the Old Testament 
any other aim than leading man to God and to belief in Him (Exod.xiv.31)? On 
this question see also pp. i88ff. 

2 For that reason one must be careful in using the name historia Revelationis , which 
Kuyper ( Encyclopaedic III, p. 166) wished to give to this subject and especially in 
using the definition of its task: ‘to describe the process of the Revelation of God to 
mankind and to throw light upon this process both in its parts and in the whole of 
its progress’. Kraemer rightly remarks (op. cit., p.23) that the word ‘process’ is 
entirely out of place beside the word ‘revelation’. On the other hand a Christian 
need not shrink back from the idea of a line of development which is implicit in the 
idea of history—for a Christian believes that God has a plan, and he >may try to 
trace this plan, if only he realizes that this plan is fully known only to God. 
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Part II THE CONTENT OF OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 


CHAPTER VI 


The nature of the knowledge of God 
in the Old Testament as an 
intimate relationship between 
the Holy God and man 


Introductory remarks: knowledge as a relationship 

As the Old Testament is not a theological book, but a collection of 
writings widely differing in their religious character, the elements 
essential to the construction of an Old Testament theology as de¬ 
scribed in the previous chapter must be taken from certain tendencies 
in historical narratives 1 , religious utterances, prophecies, cultic or 
juridical formules, hymns and prayers, sometimes also from creeds, 
etc., in short from widely different expressions of religious life. There 
can be no question, therefore, of any direct theological reflection in 
the Old Testament, apart from a few exceptional cases (as in Deut., 
e.g. vi.4, and with some of the prophets). Yet this does not mean that 
there are no theological main lines of thought to be discovered in the 
Old Testament. Essentially, indeed, theology is only a more or less 
systematic exposition of the various religious elements that are to be 
found in the living religion. If we wish to build up an Old Testament 
theology, the best plan would be to start by examining the fundamen¬ 
tal structure of the knowledge of God as it finds expression in the 
many testimonies 2 . 

By way of introduction to this part of theology we shall, therefore J 
descr ibe the principal characteristics of the knowledge of God in the 
Old Testament, first as to form, then as to matter. 

The Old Testament itself always speaks about knowing God (da c ath 

1 As against Von Rad I think that the historical literature as a whole was not built 
up kerygmatically on an ancient creed, though I agree with his view that there is a 
long theological tradition at the back of the historical writings. 

2 See W.Staerk, op. cit., p.290. 
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’ elohirri ), without specifying what it fundamentally means, and makes 
it the first demand of life: Hos.vi.6,ii. 22 (English versions,ii.20), 
iv. 1, v. 4; Isa.i. 3; Jer. ii. 8, iv. 22, xxxi. 34. Deutero-Isaiah is throughout 
one great appeal to know God and to stand in faith in this world on 
the ground of this living knowledge of God; in a way this also applies 
to the other prophets. 

This knowledge of God embraces much more than a mere intellectual 
knowledge, it concerns the whole of human fife. It is essentially a 
communion with God, and it is also faith; it is a knowledge of the 
heart demanding man’s love (Deut. vi); its vital demand is that man 
should act in accordance with God’s will and walk humbly in the 
ways of the Lord (Micah vi.8). It is the recognition of God as God, 
the total surrender to God as the Lord. 1 

Knowledge as a general conception in the Old Testament is quite 
unlike that of our occidental world, 2 influenced by Greek philosophy. 
For us knowledge implies grasping things by reason, seeing things in 
their connection of cause and effect, and the understanding of the 
component factors of something; the Westerner says that he knows 
a thing when he has analysed it fully and when he can explain all the 
factors which it involves or from which it arose, i.e. when he can give 
it a place in the whole of his range of ideas. In the Old Testament 
knowledge is living in a close relationship with something or some¬ 
body, such a relationship as to cause what may be called commun¬ 
ion. 3 For that reason sexual intercourse can be called ‘knowing’ and 
da'ath’elohim (the knowledge of God) and chesed (solidarity,communion) 
can be used as parallels, e.g. in Hos.iv.i and vi.6. When Peter 
denies Jesus and says T do not know the man’, he denies that there 
has been any relationship between himself and his Master. 

The knowledge of God is something altogether different from having 
a conception of God, which defines the nature of God. The knowledge 

1 H.Kraemer, The Christian in a non-Christian World, 1938, p.64-5. 

R. Bultmann (ThW I, p.696) thinks the original meaning is: to acknowledge; 
O. Weber (Grundlagen der Dogmatik I, 1955, pp.2i4ff.) rightly gives the two shades of 
meaning: acknowledgement, but especially: communion. 

2 In Dutch it is still possible to use the word: 'kennen * to know in the sense of having a 
relation with: kennis liebben aan, = to have acquaintance with. 

3 E. Baumann, ‘Jada‘ und seine Derivate’, £.A. W., 1908, pp.22ff., Procksch, Theo - 
logie , pp. 6i4ff.; J. Hanel, Das Erkennen Gottes bei den Schriftpropheten , 1923, pp. 223ff. ; 

S. Mowinckel, Die Erkenntnis Gottes der alttest . Propheten , 1941; J. Botterweck, Gott 
erkennen im Sprachgebrauch des A.T., 1951; H. W. Wolff emphasizes rather the ‘intellec¬ 
tual* character of the da'ath'elohim, see Ev. Theol ., 1952/3, pp-533ff.: “‘Wissen um 
Gott” bei Hosea als Urform der Theologie*. We must, in fact, admit that the da‘ath 
'elohim starts from the assumption of a revelation of God by word and work (see p. 176). 
The relationship between God and man in Israel is certainly determined by God’s 
saving work and the tradition concerning it; it is not simply based on faith, as in 
Buber’s somewhat one-sided view in his Z we * Glaubensweisen. Important is also 
E. Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter , Eng. tr., 1944; cf. p.99 n.3; cf. p.320 n. 3. 
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of God does not imply a theory about His nature, it is not ontological, 
but existential: it is a life in the true relationship to God^ 1 In the Old 
Testament no attempts are made, therefore, to arrive at a theology 
which defines the Being of God. The Old Testament passes on the 
testimony concerning God and His work and Word, in order that the 
man might receive an indication ( torah ) of what God does in the world 
and of what God requires of man. 

The Word of God in the Old Testament starts from God. God is^ 
as it were, behind that word and is described in His activity in history, 
His desire for men’s salvation, His spiritual virtues of goodness, 
righteousness, truth, mercy, grace (cf. Exod.xxxiv.6) but not in His 
Being in itself, which remains hidden. The highest acknowledgement 
of God is that of His holiness ; for that reason we may on the one 
hand find Him depicted by all kinds of images, from lion and bear 
(Hosea) to father and saviour, while on the other hand making an 
image of God is rejected altogether. It is, therefore, possible that the 
Old Testament speaks anthropomorphically about God and mentions 
the appearance of the Holy One not only in images of fire and natural 
phenomena, but even, by way of suggestion, in human form (Isa. vi; 
Ezek.i; Dan.vii) while on the other hand we repeatedly find the 
assertion that God is not a man (Hos.xi.g; Isa.xxxi.3), that God is 
invisible (Exod.xxxiii.i8fF., xxxiv.sqff., Isa.vi.2), that God is incom¬ 
parable (Isa.xl.18; Ps.lxxxix. 7). On the one hand stands the continu¬ 
ous proclaiming of God in His works in nature and history (the histori¬ 
cal narratives and the prophets), on the other hand a place is found 
in the Old Testament even for such a book as Ecclesiastes, in which 
the impossibility of knowing God is stated so emphatically that there 
remains no room for the knowledge of His activity in history. 

Knowledge of God and communion with Him are possible, but the 
secret of God’s Being is never encroached upon. That the element 
of the Majesty of God is not injured by communion, is most evident 
in the word that is pre-eminently the expression for religion in the 
Old Testament: the fear of the Lord. The fear of the Lord is the begin¬ 
ning of kwowledge . 2 It is all-important that man in his life should stand 
in the right relationship of reverence for the holy God and that he 
shou ld let himself be guided by this reverence in his heart, his thoughts^ 
and his actions. What image is used to denote God is almost immate¬ 
rial because man can only speak of Him in symbolical forms. And 
therefore Ecclesiastes, who laid such a one-sided stress on the fear 

1 ‘The intimate response of man’s whole being to God is what the Bible means by 
knowledge of God*. N.W.Porteous in 0 .T. Theology , op. cit., p.343, and in ‘Seman¬ 
tics and O.T. Theology’, O.T’.^.VIII, p.12-3. 

2 Gf. Ps.cxi.io; Prov.i.7; Job xxviii.28, etc.; see p.i6in.2. 
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of God, could also be given a place in the canon, although it was done 
with great hesitation. 

Completely alien to the Old Testament, therefore, is the making of 
an image in the mind. This remains true, even if God is sometimes 
represented in the Old Testament in terms that tend towards the 
human (see pp.i55f.). The Old Testament never attempts to arrive 
at a doctrine concerning God. Instead it speaks again and again of 
His activity and His words of revelation, and teaches that God enters 
into communion with man. But any systematical elaboration of a 
doctrine concerning God is lacking; all speculation about the Being 
of God is carefully avoided, though the qualities of God are indeed 
described (Exod. xxxiv 6 ff) 1 . Later Judaism, too, has always re¬ 
fused to make a confession concerning God the characteristic element 
of its religion. 

It is no wonder, then, that Judaism was looked upon as atheistic 
when confronted with the Graeco-Roman world, because it rejected 
all kinds of ancient forms of religion. 2 Though from earlier times no 
reactions are known we may probably draw the conclusion per ana - 
logiam on the ground of more recent reactions that the earlier oriental 
world, too, held this opinion concerning the Israelites and their reli¬ 
gion. The absence of images of God, in more recent times (after Josiah) 
even of altars in the countryside or of care for the dead, all these things 
must have appeared equally strange to them. The inwardness of this 
religion was understood as little then as was that of Judaism and 
Christianity by the Romans. And it is not astonishing that in Israel 
itself, in spite of all prohibitions, the need of an image of God (Bethel 
and Dan), of all kinds of altars, of questioning the dead, etc., arose 
continually, and that syncretism proved to be practically ineradicable. 

In Old Testament theology we must, therefore, never lose sight 
of the fact that any attempt to systematize these testimonies of revela¬ 
tion and of faith involves the danger of twisting the utterances into 
a form that is not their proper one. Especially any attempt to arrive 
at a closely reasoned whole, a rationally justified doctrine, is to be 
avoided radically. One can do no more than give a description of the 
various “radiations” of God’s Being, the several aspects of the reve¬ 
lation of God in the history of the people, in the cult, and in the life 
ofthe individual. This is done in the following chapters. 

In this chapter we want to determine the character of the religion 

1 Cf. Num.xiv.i8; Neh.ix.17; Joelii.13; Jonahiv.2; Ps.lxxxvi.15; ciii.8; cxl.8. 
See a.o. the essay of Dentan in V.T. 1963, pp.34ff.; see p.295 n.i. 

2 Cf. for instance A.G.R00S, ‘Joden en Jodenvervolging in het oude Egypte’, in De 
Gids , 1947; A.M.A.Hospers-Jansen, Tacitus over de Joden (doctorate thesis, Utrecht), 
1949, PP-I3, 35ff- 
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of Israe l, so t hat it can be used as the foundation of the description 
of the content of Israel’s knowledge of God. 

We saw that the Old Testament esteems the knowledge of God as the 
the real, decisive element of religion, and that this knowledge can be 
defined as communion with God, whose Being as such remains a 
secret and who is holy. The basis of Israel's conception of God is the reality 
of an immediate spiritual communion between God y the Holy One y and man 
and the world 1 , God is directly and personally concerned with the things 
of this world, first and foremost with Israel as a people, but by implica¬ 
tion also with the individual Israelite, with the world of nations, and 
even with man in general and with the world at large. The experience 
of communion with the Holy One always implies a sense of distance 
between God and man, which finds expression either in the form of a 
confession of guilt (Isa.vi) or of fear (Gen.xxviii.17, Exod.xx.18ff.) 
or of wonder (Ps.viii, Isa.xxviiif.). 

Thisjcertaintyofthe immediate communion between the Holy God 
and weak, sinful man may be called the underlying idea of the whole 
of the. Biblical testimony, for in its essence this basic idea is also found 
inthe New Testament. 

It is most surprising that this has been denied again and again and 
that the conception of God in the Old Testament has been set against 
that of the New Testament, as if the Old Testament spoke of God as a 
hard despot and the New Testament of a merciful Father in heaven. 
In this way neither the Old Testament nor the New Testament was 
done justice: the God and Father revealed in Jesus Christ, who is love 
(1 John iv.86) did not have justice done to His holiness - and Yahweh, 
who is the God of communion, was denied in His chesed y His love. The 
attempt of M. Buber in his book Two Types of Faith y to represent the 
relationship to God in the Old Testament as quite unlike that in the 
New Testament (in the Old Testament the relation to God rests on an 
immediate faith, in the New Testament on an intellectual act of faith, 
namely the affirmation of faith in Jesus Christ) is a misconception, 
too, for the Old Testament as well as the New Testament demands 
faith in God’s work of salvation to which the prophets revert again and 
again, and conversely the New Testament also knows the intimate 
immediate relationship with God based on His work of salvation. 2 

This communion between God and man is given a central position 
in the historical narratives, prophecies, the psalms and the wisdom- 
literature as a basic hypothesis or as an explicit testimony and may 

1 See also J.Lindblom, ‘Vorstellung vom Sprechen Jahwes’ in g.A. W. 1963, p.263 
(particularly p.287), and W.Zimmerli; Gesetz und Propheten, p.93; cf. J.Hempel, 
Gott und Mensch 2 , 1936. 

2 See my Geloven en Vertrouwen, 1957 (inaugural address Utrecht). 
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be called the A-B-C- of the Biblical religion and message. It is the 
spiritual presupposition and the purpose of the cult and of the other 
institutions of salvation (the monarchy, prophetism), the foundation- 
stone of creed and hymn, the starting- point of faith, ethics and expec¬ 
tations; it dominates the whole field of Israel’s religious life and 
thought. For a theological interpretation of the Old Testament, not 
only in its historical and prophetical traditions, but also regarding its 
inward vital priniplc^that integrates all the expressions of Israel’s 
faith, we shall have to deal with this fundamental category of the 
communion between this God Yahweh and this people of Israel. Here 
we find the factual content of the Old Testament expressed most pro¬ 
foundly. Times without number the words: “I am Yahweh, thy God” 
are repeated in the historical and prophetical writings; in the latter 
it becomes a guiding principle for a hope of salvation in the future. 1 

This does not mean, however, that this communion is a natural 
assumption in the Old Testament. It is, for instance, not, as Buber 
assumes, 2 a psychical expression of Judaism, or ‘the typical form of 
the Israelite soul’. In this respect we must also raise objections against 
Joh. Pedersen’s Israel , where the communion is considered as in¬ 
herent to the religion of the people of Israel 3 . As the Old Testament 
itself bears witness, this communion is abandoned again and again 
in the religion of Israel just because the people proves not to believe 
in a God who is near, but thinks Yahweh far off (Exod.xxxii-xxxiv), 
and continually wishes to replace Him by other, nearer gods; Baals 
(Hos. ii) or more visible gods, star-gods, or, on the other hand, because 
it brings Yahweh, the Holy One, too near (Jer.xxiii. 23). The point 
at issue in the struggle in Israel’s religion is always how to hold fast 
to Yahweh, the Holy One, as the God who is not far-off. 

This communion exists as a spiritual knowledge , revealed by God; as some¬ 
thing Israel received in a special way in its covenant with Yahweh . 

It was revealed more and more clearly to Israel in its history because 

1 Cf. Jer.xxxi.33 and elsewhere, Ezek.xi.20, xxxvi.28, xxxvii.27; Zech.viii.9. No 
wonder that F.Baumgartel considered these words to be the content of the whole of 
the Old Testament message (cf. Verkeissung , 1952). 

2 Kampf um Israel , 1932, pp-52ff.; Two Types of Faith, passim. 

3 If this psychological conception were to be accepted we should have to see Israel’s 
religion as a sublimation of the mixture of the Semitic desert-religion which imagined 
God to be far and high, and the Westem-Semetic Canaanite religion which experi¬ 
enced the eternal in the vegetative forces of nature. Though there may be a great deal 
of truth in this when we consider Israel’s religion from a genetic and phenomenologi¬ 
cal point of view (cf. e.g. V. Maag, Malkut Jhwh, Suppl. VT VII, 1959, pp. I29ff., esp. 
p.137, and following up his opinions, K. Koch, Der Tod des Religionsstifters , KuD, 
1962, pp.iooff.), it is no more than a partial truth; from a purely historical point of 
view the religion of Israel is more complicated; it is certainly not to be explained with¬ 
out the creative work of the prophets, as has been shown e.g. by Staerk, op. cit. 
Every merely naturalistic, psychological or sociological approach to the religious 
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the prophets made God’s work transparent at every turn. From the 
earliest times (Abraham or Moses, see p. 26) and up to the end these 
“men of God”, inspired by the Spirit of God and grasped by the 
“Hand of God”, proclaimed the explanatory Word of God all through 
Israel’s history (pp.Q3off.). They showed the people how the reality of 
this earth with its blessings and its curse, its salvation and its judgment 
was a life in communion with God; both the national existence of 
Israel and individual life were experienced and proclaimed to be 
such a communion, and again and again their faith and their message 
were confirmed. 

Again and again, however, in Israel the danger springs up of making 
this knowledge a natural instead of a revealed truth, so that the 
communion between God and the people threatens to degenerate 
into a certainty self-evident for national life instead of being part of 
the message of salvation, so that the people forgets that it was only 
God s grace and vocation that placed them in this communion. This 
danger exists in certain Old Testament testimonies (e.g. in the author 
E, see pp. 58f., and in the piety of some of the Psalms) but especially 
in the nationalistic, “false” prophets; the relation between the Holy 
One and the people then becomes one of a common destiny rather 
than communion. 1 Amos already objects to this supposition (Amos 
iii.2; ix.7), and this resistance also lies at the root of the message of 
judgment of the other prophets (cf. e.g. Jer. vii). 

Another misconception leads to a notion found frequently in later} 
Judaism, when it looks upon Israel (not the national Israel as such,; 
but the spiritually-minded Israel, which understands its calling and 
is faithful to the Torah) as necessarily connected with God and repre¬ 
sents God and the faithful Israelite as correlative. This conception is ( 
also to be found in many forms of present-day Judaism. 2 i 

In his doctorate thesis Miskotte has rightly rejected this Judaic 
view on the ground of the Old Testament-especially of its proclama¬ 
tion of the Holiness of Yahweh. He thinks it incompatible with the 
prophetic conception of the Old Testament and he looks upon this 
controversy as one of the essential contrasts between synagogal and 
Christian theology. 3 

message of the O.T. detracts particularly original starting-point of Old Testament 
faith; the realism that is characteristic of it and that leads on to ever new discoveries 
is based only on a real meeting, confirmed again and again by historical experience. 

1 Seeligmann, Kemmomenten der antieke beschaving , 1947, p.56; present author’s Die 
Erwahlung Israels nach dem A . T., 1953, passim . 

2 See K. H. Miskotte, Het wezen der Joodse religie , esp. pp. 448fF.: The doctrine of 
correlation as a new doctrine of the covenant; cf. also G. F.Moore, Judaism I, 1932, 
p.219-20; and Die Erwahlung Israels , pp.2off., 29. 

3 Op. cit., pp.485ff. The fundamental mistake is here that a piestistic attitude is made 
into a theological and anthropological dogma; cf. Die Erwahlung Israels , p.i 10, n.4. 
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! It must remain an established fact that communion between the 
Holy One and man is the essential root-idea of the Old Testament 
message, but equally, that the knowledge concerning this relation is 
only the effect of God’s work of revelation and the relation itself was 
only ordained by God in His grace (Deut. vii; ix)! In this communion 
man may, on the one hand, realize that he does indeed stand in a 
personal relationship to God and may speak to God as God speaks to 
Him 1 ; on the other hand this should never make him think that his 
relation to God is a true “dialogue-situation” 2 . Man cannot keep 
quarreling with God to the end: even if God does allow man to dispute 
with Him (cf.Job, Jer.xv) 3 , ultimately disputing man is always 
silenced and condemned (Job.xlii, Jer.xv. 19). The discussion be¬ 
tween God and man is never a dialogue pure and simple; the man 
jwho speaks must always realize and experience that he is addressing 
himself to the Holy One , and his word or answer spoken to God can 
fundamentally be a prayer only. 

The last word, therefore, never rests with man; even in Gen.xviii. 33 
God terminates the discussion with Abraham more or less abruptly; 
and even Israel’s prayers of penitence are not always answered by 
Yahweh (Jer.xv; Hos.vi). 4 It is for Him to take the decision whether or 
not to accept man’s words. Therefore Buber just oversteps the mark 
when he says that in the dialogue between God and His creature man 
is a real partner in his own right who can speak his own word inde¬ 
pendently and of his own free will. 5 This view smacks too much of 
modern individualism and humanism. 

When the communion between the Holy God and man is taken to 
be the underlying idea of the Old Testament witness concerning God 
we must always keep in view that there is in this message a strong 
tension, which for the sake of truth must never be relaxed,between 
these two elements: the Holiness of God and His com munion w ith 
man. The fact, already pointed out, that the most fundamental ex¬ 
pression for faith or religion in the Old Testament is yir’ath Yahweh, 
the fear of the Lord, speaks for itself ; 6 this need not be taken to mean, 

1 J.Muilenburg, The way of Israel, 1961, pp.i8ff. rightly points to the frequent use of 
the vocative where God speaks to man and conversely. 

2 Buber, Kampf um Israel, p.32. This view is connected with the one quoted above, 
p.158. 

3 Gf. also M. A.Beek, Het twistgesprek van de mens met zijn God, 1946. 

* Neither does He accept sacrifice - Amos v, Jes. i, Ps. 1 , Gen. iv, etc. 
s Buber, op. cit., p. 33. More objections can be raised against some conclusions of 
P.A.H. deBoer, De voorbede in het O.T, 1943, who ascribes to the intercession too 
much decisive force, ‘actualizing Yahweh’. Thus the word of a prophet or pious 
person becomes a kind of magical word; for this conception there is no room in the 
O.T. This does not oppose the view that intercession may be accepted by Him and 
may be able to influence Him and to make Him change His mind. 

6 Cf., for instance, Isa.xxix.13c: ‘their fear toward me is taught by the precept of 
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as some commentators think, that Israel never managed to rise above 
the terror of God, 1 for the word fear also occurs as a synonym for 
faith and expectation 2 ; but the presupposition of the glory and holi¬ 
ness of God is always implicit in the word. When God appears to 
Israel or to a prophet, the first reaction felt is always that of fear 
(Exod.xixf.; Isa.vi, Ezek.ifF.). 

All through the Old Testament we find that man cannot behold 
God, that man must die after having seen God or one of His messen¬ 
gers. God cannot, therefore, really be seen or described. There are a 
few exceptions to the former, where God is actually seen, so e.g. 
Exod.xxiv.iof, where the elders of Israel see God but the appearance 
itself is not described; it is, however, stated emphatically that God did 
not lay His hand upon the ‘nobles of the children of Israel 5 , those who 
had been specially elected for this purpose. In connection with the con¬ 
cluding of the Covenant we are here informed of a most peculiar 
event (to a certain extent comparable with St. Paul’s ‘mystical 5 expe¬ 
rience in 2 Cor.xii). Also in connection with the concluding of the 
Covenant God is said to have spoken to Moses face to face (Exod. 
xxxiii.i i; Num.xii.8; Deut.xxxiv.io) and the appearance of God to 
Moses is assumed (Ex0d.xxxiv.5fF., 29ff.), but on the other hand 
Exod.xxxiii.18fF. expressly states that even Moses could not bear to 
see Yahweh in all His glory; God’s face could not be seen, only His 
back. 3 In later times the appearance of God is beheld, by prophets 
such as Isaiah (ch.vi) and Ezekiel, but they cannot see, let alone 
describe, God properly speaking; for in Isaiah’s case even the sera¬ 
phim shroud their faces and figures and encircle the throne of God, 
while in Ezek.i the prophet can only describe the appearance approxi¬ 
mately (T saw as it were. 

On the other hand the anthropomorphical appearances of God, 
taking place especially in the stories of the patriarchs, show the other 
aspect: the communion between God and man. This representation 
of the appearance of God may be partially due to a more primitive 
aesthetic way of expression, going back to oral folk-tales, on which the 
authors draw, it is at any rate also partly due to the tendency of the 
authors to make the people of Israel participate in the experience of 

men’; another possible translation would be: ‘their religion is a lesson learnt by 
heart*. 

1 O. Pfister, Das Christentum und die Angst , 1944, pp. 13ff. 

* Buber, op. cit., pp. 55ff.; B.Gemser, ‘Jir’at Jahwe in de Psalmen’, Nieuwe TheoL 
Studien , 1939, pp.i4off.; H.A.Brongers, *La crainte du Seigneur*, O.T'.S., V. 1948, 
pp.151 ss.; B.J. Oosterhoff, De vreze des Heren in het O.T., doctorate thesis Utrecht, 
1949; Procksch, Theologie, pp.6ioff. 

3 The end of Exod.xxxiii, from vs. 12 onwards, looks like a discussion on the ques¬ 
tion of the reality of knowing God face to face (vs.i 1) and reminds of a later collec¬ 
tion like the midrash; see pp.i86ff. 
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the original intimacy of the relationship between God and man; this 
tendency is not primitive, but originates purely in religious Yahwism. 1 

Finally we shall point out a few main ideas that dominate Old Tes¬ 
tament religion and give expression to various aspects of the leading 
motif of Israel’s religion, namely the direct relationship between the 
Holy God and man. 2 

a . One of the most fundamental elements of the Old Testament 
teaching is the great stress laid on God's activity in history* The belief in 
God seems to be wholly based on the experience of this activity. The 
background against which the image of God stands out in the Old 
Testament is history.* Yahweh is in the Old Testament rather the 
God of history than the Creators or the God of Nature, though these 
latter elements are not lacking (cf. pp^ifF.). This thought was ex¬ 
pressed by Pascal in his well-known words: ‘Dieu! Dieu d’Abraham, 
dTsaac et de Jacob! Dieu de J6sus Christ, non des philosophes et des 
savants.’ Israel derives its knowledge of God from His activity in 
history on behalf of His people, particularly in Egypt and in the desert. 
He has intervened in behalf of the oppressed and the forsaken and has 
thus called Israel into being. This is pointed out continually with great 
emphasis by the prophets. In history, by His activity for the good of 
His people, God has revealed Himself as the living God who is near, 
but who is holy, too. 6 And throughout the course of history God inter¬ 
venes at critical moments; He follows His people, saving as well as 
judging them, and He controls their destiny. The whole life of the 
people passes under His eyes in times of disaster and of prosperity; 
both are signs of His activity. There are always these two aspects to 
His activity: it is majestic and inspires confidence, for it is the Su¬ 
preme God who intervenes, who does as He pleases and who is terrible 

1 F.Michaeli, Dieu d Vimage de Vkomme, 1950; W. Vischer, ‘Words and the Word: The 
anthropomorphisms of the Biblical Revelation*, Interpretation , 1949, pp. iff.; F. Horst 
‘Face to Face, the Biblical Doctrine of the Image of God*, Interpretation, 1950, 
PP* 2 59 ff-i M.A.Beek, ‘De vraag naar de mens in de godsdienst van Israel*, Vox 
TheoLy XXII, 1952, pp. 69!!. These authors are disposed to look upon the doctrine 
of the Incarnation in the New Testament as rooted in the anthropomorphic concep¬ 
tions of God in the O.T. See now also J. Barr, ‘Theophany and anthropomorphism in 
the O.T.*, Supp . V.T. VII, 1959, pp.3iff. and below i82ff. 

2 See Lindblom, l.c. 

3 See pp.26ff. and pp. igoff. 

* A.Weiser, Glaube und Geschichte im A.T. , 1931; C.R.North, The O.T, interpretation 
of history, 1946, pp.i4iff.; H. Wheeler Robinson, ‘The Theology of the O.T.*, Record 
and Revelation , 1938, pp.303ff.; id., Inspiration and Revelaiiony 1946, pp.io6ff.; Kohler, 
Theologie des A.T 3 , pp.yjff.; J.deGroot and A.R.Hulst, op. cit., pp.2i3ff; R.G. 
Dentan, The idea of history in the Ancient Near East, 1955, which the contribution on 
Ancient Israel by Millar Burrows, pp.ggff. 

5 See e.g. H. A. Brongers, De Scheppingstradities bij de profeten, docorate thesis, 1945; 
G. Lambert, ‘La Creation dans la Bible*, Nouvelle Revue Thiologique , 1953, pp.252ff.; 
E.Beaucamp, ‘Dieu de l*Univers et Dieu de l’histoire*, Studii bibli. Francisc., IV, 1953/ 
4, pp-sff. 6 Gf. for example W. J. Phytian-Adams, The call of Israel, 1934. 
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even when He intervenes in behalf of His people; cf. e.g. Exod.xv; 
Pss.lxviii, cxi, cxiv; Isa. xlv. The works of Yahweh are performed to 
make His people glorify Him, Pss. xxxiii, xcv-xcix, but also give Israel 
reason to extol Him because they have thus experienced His faithful¬ 
ness and love (many Psalms, 1 Deuteronomy, Deutero-Isaiah and 
Ezekiel). 

b . Whereas God’s saving activity in history is the general basis 
for the certainty of the direct relationship between God and man, 
prophecy is the deepest and strongest revelation of the communion 
between the Holy One and man. 2 It is found throughout the history 
of Israel and is the most characteristic element of the structure of the 
Israelite religion. God is not only the God of history, who acts with 
and on behalf of man, but He is also the God who allows the man 
whom He has called to share in His activity by His Spirit or Word. 
God performs nothing without revealing His decree to His servants, 
the prophets (Amos iii. 7), the prophet is allowed to be a witness to 
God*? work in history and, as it were, “sees reality through God’s 
eyes” (Heschel); that is why he is called a “seer”. 

It is even possible to speak of a ‘pathetic’ theology. 3 God’s work in 
history is accompanied by the prophetic revelation, God reveals His 
mind to man. There must be an original connection between Israels belief 
in God who acts in history and the prophetic experience expressed so strongly 
by Amos; for this word is not merely his conviction, but it is the testi¬ 
mony of the Old Testament generally 4 .The prophets did not only 
explain God’s work in history, but revealed it, too (often also by 
foretelling it). 

That this certainty is found again and again through the course of 
the centuries can only be attributed to the fact that this connection 
between prophetic revelation and God’s work in the history of His 
people formed part of Israel’s religious conceptions from the very 
beginning: the figure of Moses must therefore have been prophetic; 
it is to him that the religious relationship dates back. 5 For this reason 

1 The truly historical Psalms are a typical Israelite genre, see Gunkel-Begrich, Ein- 
leitung in die Psalmen, 1933, pp.323ff. 

2 See for example Staerk, op. cit., pp.29iff.; M.Buber, Der Glaube der Propheten , 1950; 
Procksch, Theologie, pp.i28ff., 61 of.; see belowpp.Q3off. 

3 A. J. Heschel, Die Prophetie , Krakow, 1936; The Prophets , 1962. It is this reality of the 
knowledge of God that is denied to man by Ecclesiastes. 

4 Gf. e.g. J. Bright, Jeremiahy 1965, pp.xxviiff. 

s To this K.Koch objects: The conception of Moses as a founder of religion is and 
remains dead’, in KuD 1962, pp.iooff, Der Tod des Religionsstiftersy opposed by F. 
Baumgartel in KuD 1963 under the same title. 

The use of the word ‘prophetic’ in this book to denote the personal and moral char¬ 
acter of Israel’s religion, is based upon this conviction that the religion of Israel dates 
back in the first instance to the prophetic work of Moses; besides this general broad 
use of the word prophetic there is the more limited sense of the word denoting the 
religious conviction of the classical prophets. 
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prophecy and history are not to be separated, as some theologians are 
inclined to do, for that would make the prophets mere interpreters 
of what has already happened, and history itself would become the 
medium of revelation. 1 

Hempel rightly says: 2 3 ‘In the origin of the religion of Israel two 
elements cooperate: the miracle, the exceptional event in nature or 
history, experienced as a miracle, and the extraordinary man who 
explains this miracle; revelation and inspiration, to use dogmatic 
terminology.’ 

And it is exactly in this prophetic experience focused on the history 
of today and tomorrow that the two elements of the knowledge of 
God, the Holy One, and of communion with Him are most closely 
li nked; we mention here the figure of Isaiah who comes to know God 
as the Holy One in the vision of his vocation and announces His judg¬ 
ment with great force, but who on the other hand is the very pro- 
claimer of confidence, or faith, almost more so than any other prophet 
(cf.Isa. vii. 9: ‘believe’, xxx. 15: ‘quietness and confidence’); another such 
prophetical figure is Deutero-Isaiah, in whose message both elements 
are found very strongly supplementing each other, compare Isa.xl 
and xlv with Isa. lv. But with Hosea, too, the preacher of Gods’ love, 
the element of dreadfulness in the Nature of God stands out clearly. 
He depicts Yahweh as a lion (v.14), or even as a consuming disease 
(v.12), a lion or a leopard by the way (xiii. 7flf.). The same applies 
to the earliest prophet Amos, who sees God as a destroyer (vii. 7!?., 
viii.iff., ix.iff.), and as a roaring lion (i.2, iii.8), but also as saving 
righteousness. To this experience of communion by the prophets 
clearly corresponds the message they teach, always ending in the 
proclamation that Yahweh shall be Israel’s God and Israel Yahweh’s 
people (e.g. Hos.ii, xiv; Isa ii; Jer.xxxi; Ezek.xxxvi f; Isa.xlv; li f.; 
Zech.viii, etc., see pp. 157!.). The keystone of the message of salva¬ 
tion is always the proclamation of the actualization of communion 
with God. 

c. A third typical characteristic of Israel’s religion, connected with 
the preceding, is the personal character of religious life.* Like the belief 


1 Cf. W. Pannenberg c.s., Offenbartmg als Geschichte , 1961, particularly the contribution 
of R.RendtorfF, Die Offenbarungsvorstellungen im A.T. and the discussion between 
W.Zimmerli and R. in Ev . Th. 1962, pp.isff and 62iff. See also J.Hempel, Geschick - 
ten und Geschichte im A.T. bis zur persischen Zeit, 1963, and my essay ‘Geloof, Open¬ 
baring en Geschiedenis’, Kerb en Theologie 1965, and below pp.i88ff. 

2 J. Hempel, Gott und Mensch im A. T. z , 1936, p.2 n.2 now also Geschichten , p.232. 
Cf. further Phytian-Adams op. cit., p. 42. 

3 D. Klein Wassink, Persoonlijke religie in Israel tot op Jeremia (doctorate thesis Gronin¬ 
gen), 1918; W.Eichrodt, Theologie III,‘Gott und Mensch’, pp.iff.; H.Wheeler Robin¬ 
son, Inspiration and Revelation , pp.279ff.; N.W.Pirteous, ‘The basis of the ethical 
teaching of the prophets’, in Studies in O.T. prophecy , 1950, pp.i5iff. 
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in Yahweh as the God who acts in history, this element of Israel’s 
religion may also be looked upon as closely connected with its pro¬ 
phetic character, Like the two preceding elements this character¬ 
istic, too, is of a very early date 1 and it is, as it were, the product of 
the first two; it stands out clearly in the Yahwistic narratives of the 
patriarchs in the calling of Abraham and his faithful obedience in the 
Word of God. We may agree here with A. Alt who discovers evidence 
of the personal character of the relationship between the patriarchs 
and their God in names such as “the God of the fathers”, “the God of 
Abraham”, “the fear (relation?) of Isaac”, “the Mighty One (?) of 
Jacob”. 2 As to the stories concerning Moses, which are highly coloured 
by later religious conceptions, as are the patriarchal narratives, we 
may be brief. In Exod. xxxiiif., Numb.xii and Deut.xxxiv the personal 
relationship is emphasized so strongly, that any sense of distance seems 
to have disappeared altogether. The same is true of the earliest his¬ 
torical work that has come down to us, the history of David and his 
succession; for in 2Sam.xii.16 we already find how David very 
personally ‘besought God for the child’ to which Bathsheba had given 
birth; this chapter is a profound account of David’s spiritual struggle 
with God to save the child’s life. In 1 Sam.xxx.6 we read that David, 
in one of the most difficult moments of his life, when he stood all 
alone during a catastrophic event, ‘encouraged himself in the Lord 
his God*. In the Psalms God is invoked again and again with the 
simple, direct exclamation: ‘ Elohai, my God., 3 and on comparing this 
appellation with the many titles and names of deities that we meet 
with in the initial verses of Accadian psalms it becomes quite appar¬ 
ent that there is a vast difference in distance between gods and men 
in Babylon and God and man in Israel; 4 the words ‘my God’ bear 
witness to the intimacy of the communion between man and God. 
Many other Psalms (Ps.xxxiii; xvi, the final vss of lxxiii, etc.) testify 
to the reality of the communion and to the spiritual strength radiating 
from it. In the prophetic type of piety, especially in Jeremiah’s con¬ 
fessions, we are struck by the directness of the relationship between 
man and God, which is perhaps brought out even more clearly by the 
way in which Micah (vi.8) defines religion: ‘He hath shewed thee, 

1 Gf. J.Hempel, op. cit., pp.i8gff.; W.Eichrodt, Das Menschenuerstandnis im A.T >, 
1947. 

2 See A. Alt, Der Gott der Voter ', 1929, pp.42ff. and 62ff. 

3 See also Hempel, op. cit., pp.185-6; O.Eissfeldt, “*My God ” in the O.T.’, Ev. 
Quarterly , XIX, 1947, pp.7ff- (cf. p.83, n.a). 

4 An exception to this is in Mesopotamia the relationship to the personal tutelary 
deity, a lower deity who must intercede with the mighty gods as an intermediary; see 
H. Frankfort, Intellectual adventure, 1946, pp. 203!!.; J.J.A. van Dijk, La sagesse sumSro- 
accadienne , 1953, pp.i3ff. 
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O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 5 The 
simple farmer of Moresheth near Gath must have known a very direct 
contact with God. The personal relationship to God as the God of 
history brings with i t faith, complete reliance on God; this is stressed 
by the prophet Isaiah, and it is by this faith that Abraham’s life is 
judged in Gen.xv.6. 

The other side to this personal relationship between God and 
man is the consciou snes s that all lies exposed before the Holy God, 
who knows man in all his ways (Ps.cxxxix; Isa.xxix.15fF), and calls 
him to account for all his acts (Amos iii. 2). Moreover, communion 
with God also leads to the experience of the terribly severe demand 
which serving God invol ves. It is precisely the man who has been 
called personally by God who is led into the fight by Yahweh (Miciii. 8, 
Jer. i, viii. i8fF,ix. iff.,xi.i8fF,xv. i5ff.,xvi,xvii. i4fF,xx.i4fF,xxxviff.).The 
prophet of the exile who experienced this personally (Isa. 1) realized 
most profoundly how the true Servant of the Lord, the ‘ebed Yahweh , 
would have to suffer and die for God’s people, according to God’s will. 

d. In the preceding more general structure forms of Israel’s religion, as 
depicted in the Old Testament, it becomes quite clear that the rela¬ 
tionship between God and man is a communion. The same holds 
good for the two following important theological conceptions: the idea 
of the Covenant and the doctrine of man as the image of God . On closer 
examination, however, we also see that these, too, are base on the 
recognition of the fundamental distinction between God and man. 

We shall first deal with the conception of the Covenant , as this idea was 
the most influential in the Old Testament writings, especially in and 
influenced by Deuteronomistic theology. 

We cannot dwell at length here on the vexed question (belonging to 
the history of the religion of Israel) whether the doctrine of the Cove¬ 
nant is early or late, whether it is a late theological scheme or dates 
back to an early historical fact. Of late the tendency among scholars 
has been to decide the question in favour of the latter view, particular¬ 
ly since more has become known about the ancient oriental covenants. 1 
In our opinion the fact that in this respect the earliest prophetic writ¬ 
ings (esp. Hosea, cf. ch.ii; vi.7; viii. 1; xi.i;xii; xiii.4f.) agree with the 
two earliest historical sources (J, E) on the origin of the doctrine of the 

1 It is impossible to mention even the most important literature on this subject here. 
The new investigations began with G. E. Mendenhall’s Law and Covenant in Israel 
and the ancient Near East, 1955, and, partly on account of new discoveries, it led 
to a much more profound knowledge of the background of the concept of Israel’s 
covenant and to a clearer insight into this matter. We shall give only two titles here: 
J.Begrich, Bent, ZAW, 1944, and especially D.J. McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant, 
1963, containing an extensive reading-list. 
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Covenant, points to an early date for the emergence of the covenant 1 . 
We are here concerned with grasping the spiritual conception implicit 
in this doctrine. 

When the Old Testament regards the relationship between God 
and the people as a covenant-relationship, this means that the relation¬ 
ship is not looked upon as natural but as placed in history by Yahweh. 
The importance of this doctrine becomes evident only when we see 
it against the background of the other ancient oriental religions. Often 
the latter represent the relation between the chief deity and his 
people as a natural unity: deity, country and people bear the same 
name (Assur). The gods are even quite frequently looked upon as the 
physical parents of the nations 2 they have procreated (this phenome¬ 
non is found among Arabic tribes). It is likely that in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Edom (cf. Obed-Edom) and Seth (Num. xxiv. 17; cf. Gen.iv) 
were originally names of progenitors as well as names of heroes; Cain 
(Gen.iv. 1) may have been looked upon as born from the goddess 
Chawwah and as the progenitor of the Kenites, etc.; cf. also Jer. ii. 26f., 
Jeremiah’s accusation against the pagan ideas of his days. The goddess, 
as the mother of the people, is often taken to be united with the king 
in the hieros gamos , so that goddess and people share one life 3 (the 
characteristic of true popular religion). Moreover we usually find 
in the ancient oriental conceptions, that the national religious insti¬ 
tutions are taken to be autochthonous and given at the time of the 
creation, e.g. the Babylonian temples in the Babylonian Creation- 
narratives. This fact, too, indicates how the national values were made 
absolute and is connected with the whole of the apotheosis of the 
people’s national existence. 4 

If we contrast with this conception the doctrine of the Covenant 
used by the Old Testament to express the relationship between God 
and the people, we understand how unique a view of this relation 
is given by the conception of the Covenant. 

First of all it proves that Israel’s religion, in so far as we find it in the 
Old Testament, lacks the real characteristic element of the ancient 
popular religions 5 ; from a purely religio-historical point of view, too, 
Yahwism cannot be called a national religion, though this view has 


1 See the Theologies by Eichrodt and Kohler; Hempel, op. cit., p.162; Quell in 
Th. Wb.z*N.T., II, pp. 12off», and my Religion of Israel, 145!. 

2 See many examples in W. Robertson Smith, The religion of the Semites 3 , 1927, pp.4iff. 

3 Cf. that, on the other hand, the O.T. considers the connubium of bene ha-elohim and 
women as the limit of decadence (Gen.vi. iff.), see p. 54f. Literature, e.g., F.M.Th. de 
Liagre Bohl, Opera Minora , 1953, pp.issff.; H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, 1939, pp.75, 
77, 97 * 

4 Cf. G.E. Wright, The O.T. against its environment, 1950, pp.63tF. 

3 Cf. Eichrodt, Theologie des A.T., I, pp.gff. 
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often been defended (i.a. by A. Kuenen in his Godsdienst van Israel ); 
even regarding the c theoi patroioi 5 of the patriarchs it cannot be 
maintained successfully (the personal relationship with chieftain 
and tribe does not include a natural relation). 

The doctrine of the Covenant presupposes a relationship between 
Yahweh and Israel which arose in history, not a natural relationship. 
The Covenant relation was established by Yahweh alone - in the Old 
Testament Yahweh is always the subject of the verb used to indicate 
the concluding of the Covenant. This clearly shows that Yahweh and 
Israel are not co-equal partners: everything originates with Yahweh, 
kis He who states the terms of the Covenant. The Judaic theological 
notion of a bi-lateral covenant is hardly supported by the Old Testa¬ 
ment data, but rather by a later theological interpretation of these 
data. It is true, though, that especially in the Deuteronomic works 
such a tendency is, indeed, to be observed: we see how Israel as a 
partner to the Covenant confirms it and agrees with it; in this way 
Israel acknowledges its reponsibility for adhering to the rules of the 
Covenant decreed by Yahweh (e.g. Deut.xxvi. 16-19; Exod. xix.7, 
xxiv. 3ff.)*. 

By concluding the Covenant with Israel Yahweh enters into com¬ 
munion with this people. The Hebrew word berith (covenant) means 
something like "bond of communion 5 ; by concluding a covenant a 
connective link is effected 1 2 (by means of a sacrifice or a meal or both) 
between the two partners, who thereby enter into an intimate rela¬ 
tionship. 

Yahweh entered into such a relationship with Israel. To that end 
he has drawn up the rules that are to obtain, rules which Israel could 
not but accept if it wanted to be accepted or remain within this 
circle. Thus Israel was admitted to God’s Covenant and thus it was 
sanctified. By allowing Israel to enter into this Covenant God by no 
means gives up His holiness, but Israel is admitted to His holy sphere 
of life (cf. Levit.xix). 

The Covenant may be ‘transgressed 5 (‘ abar ), ‘left 5 ( c azab) y broken 
(kefer), but Israel cannot meddle with its laws. We must, therefore, 

1 Especially in Joshua xxiv the bilateral aspect seems to be emphasized, but the 
situation is different; this appears to be a description of the historical formation of the 
Yahweh-amphictyony, in which the ancient pre-Mosaic tribes enter into the Yah- 
weh-religion and join the Yahweh-league. Even here, though, those who enter into 
the Covenant do not decide on the condition of entering. 

2 According to Buber, KonigUm Gottes, 1932, pp. 113, 231, Berith means ‘Umschran- 
kung* (‘circumscription’, ‘confinement’). The word cannot be divorced from the 
Assyrian biritu , intervening space, in the sense of what is common, and unites (ina 
birit = between); cf. B.Landsberger, Ana itti$u> MSL 1937, p.89; W.vonSoden, 
Akkadisckes Handworterbuch , s.v. and M.Noth, Das alttest. Bundschliessen im Licht eines 
Mari-textes , Ges. Stud. z.A.T. pp.i42ff. 
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certainly not represent the Covenant as a Voluntary agreement’ 
between the two parties 1 . As we said above, and Kohler himself 
admits (p.45) God is always the subject when the Covenant is con¬ 
cluded, and in later times He is always said to ‘cause the Covenant to 
exist’, ‘to establish’ (heqim), ‘found’ (sim) or ‘give’ ( nathan ) it! 

The Covenant is, therefore, ‘unilateral’, not bilateral in origin: 
Israel is expected to obey the rules of the Covenant drawn up by God 
and by Him alone. After the Deuteronomic reformation Israel was 
called God’s heritage. His own, to the glory of God in the world. 
Israel is elected by God, and therefore the object of His electing will, 
committed to this will. As the elected people Israel is the c ebed , the 
servant , as Deutero-Isaiah has it. 2 

Though the Covenant is broken by Israel and God punishes His 
headstrong and wilful people, the Covenant itself is not set aside 
by God. Even if God rejects the empirical Israel in its entirely for 
some time, that does not mean that Israel as such is rejected. None 
of the prophets taught that the judgment of the people in their days 
implied the lasting rejection of the people as such! Each prophet 
was, somehow, a prophet of salvation as well as a prophet of evil and 
hoped that God’s Covenant, which owed its existence to His love 
would also be restored by Him. Israel was never rejected absolutely, a 
conception which is found with the ancient Orientals, e.g. the Baby¬ 
lonians, who in their Creation-narratives suppose that the wrath of 
the gods had in view the complete destruction of mankind. 3 

All this points the same way: the Covenant between God and the 
people did not bring these two ‘ partners * into a contract-relation , but into 
a communion , originating with God , in which Israel was bound to Him com¬ 
pletely and made dependent on Him. 

The Covenant absolutely obliges Israel to do God’s will. Israel 
cannot remain itself but must let itself be sanctified. Particularly the 
book of Deuteronomy emphasizes strongly the spiritual obligations 
while the Priestly Code stresses the fact that God has made the Cove¬ 
nant and that Israel is sanctified to the Lord. 

1 Kohler, Theologie 3 , p.52. 

2 We should not forget that especially to this poet Israel’s election was also a sign 
of God’ sfavour and love; see i.a. my Erwdhlung Israels. 

1 The view that the counterpart of the election of Israel in the O.T. is the rejection of 
Israel (Kohler, Theologie , p. 66) cannot be maintained in this general form. It is true 
that in Ps. Ixxviii. 67 the rejection of the northern tribes - because of their idolatry is 
mentioned, and in Isa.xiv. 1 and Zech.i.17, ii.6 (R.V.12) we read of the ‘further' 
(Hebr. *od is ‘anew’, or ‘further’) election of Jerusalem. This implies the continuous 
faithfulness of the electing God rather than the possibility of definite rejection by God 
of what He has once elected. In any case rejection is a judgment based on the incon¬ 
vertibility of man and never founded on the unwillingness of God, as may be found 
elsewhere, as far as Israel is concerned rejection only exists partially and temporarily 
as punishment. Cf. my Die Erwdhlung Israels , pp. 98ff. 
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The priestly author considers all communion between God and 
man from the angle of the Covenant. In his conception of history 
(see pp. 62ff.) there are three kinds of covenant: besides the Mosaic 
Covenant there is the Covenant with Abraham (Gen.xvii), sealed 
by circumcision, and before that the Covenant with the whole of 
mankind and, indeed, with all creation-the Noachian Covenant 
(Gen.ix. 9ff.). 

| The doctrine of the Covenant implies, therefore:(i) the absolute 
(recognition of the reality of a true communion between God and people 
i(man); (2) the absolute recognition of God, the Holy One, the Su¬ 
preme, who has established and guides this relationship; (3) the 
jabsolute acknowledgement of the rules of the Covenant, given by God. 
Thus the doctrine of the Covenant is the clearest illustration of com¬ 
munion with God, the fundamental idea of the Old Testament message. 

The Covenant-relationship is one of the most important forms in 
which the communion between God and man reveals itself in Israel’s 
religion, but this communion is also expressed by quite different 
relations, such as those between father and child, husband and wife, 
lord and servant, king and people. For that reason the present author 
thinks it preferable, for various reasons, to use the much wider term 
‘communion’ in a theological exposition to denote the relationship 
between God and man rather than the more definite notion of the 
‘Covenant’. 

e. Finally: the doctrine of man as the Image of God 1 . 

A correct understanding of the doctrine of the Creation, a doctrine 
which figures especially in the Priestly Code, can only be attained 
on the basis of the Old Testament belief in Yahweh, the Saviour-God, 
who stands in a Covenant-relation with His people. For God, the 
Creator, is the same God whom Israel has come to know in its history 
as the Saviour. This element also dominates the conception of the 
relationship between God and man at the Creation. Only seldom does 
the Old Testament speak of man in general. But when man in general 
is mentioned (ka’adam, the father of men in Gen.iifi, or Noah, the 
progenitor of mankind after the Flood, or also mankind in Gen. 1), 
he is involuntarily considered in the light of Israel’s faith, as it was 
marked by Israel’s history of salvation. God is the God of salvation for 
ka'adam of Gen.iif., for Noah in Gen.viff. and for man in general in 
Gen. i as much as for Abraham and for the Israelite who lived within 
the Mosaic Covenant. Even though Israelite theology after Deutero- 


1 P. Humbert, Etudes sur le ricit du paradis et de la chute dans la GSn&se, 1940, pp.i53ff.; 
L. Kohler, ‘Die Grundstelle der Imago-Dei Lehre*, Th . Z^tschrift Basel , 1948, pp. i6ff. 
F. Horst, Face to Face, loc, cit.; M.A.Beek, De vraag naar de mens etc., loc. cit.; cf. also 
note 1 p.162, and p.171 n.3. 
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nomy emphasized the idea of election, the Old Testament di i not main¬ 
tain that God was not concerned with mankind outside Israel. ‘In 
virtue of their creation by the one God the nations are numbers of a 
large family and the list of nations of Gen.x, which stands alone in 
ancient oriental literature, gives to Israel itself, too, however conscious 
of its important place in history, its place among mankind in general, 
and does not claim for Israel a fundamentally different natural ability, a 
hereditary nobility which would contrast it with all the other nations. 
The Old Testament will not hear of originally inferior races, nor of a 
barrier between Hellenes and Barbarians, never quite overcome in the 
humanism of antiquity, or between masters and slaves’. 1 The Old Tes¬ 
tament conception of communion between God and man which is im¬ 
plicit in the doctrine of the Covenant and makes Israelites brothers, ap¬ 
plies, in a wider sense, over the borders of Israel (as God is proclaimed as 
the Lord of the world): the nations, too, can be called upon to praise God 
together with Israel, as men in the sight of God (Pss.xcvi, xcviii). But 
this was only possible because the God of the Covenant, in whose na¬ 
ture it is to seek communion, was confessed as the God of Creation. 2 

The outstanding feature of the conception of man in the Old Testa- 
ment is the pronouncement of the Priestly Code that man is created 
in God's image, after His likeness (Gen.i.26f., cf.v. i, ix.6; Ps.viii). Like 
other elements in Gen.i this wording must be considered in the light 
of the ancient oriental range of ideas: there man is often placed in a 
directly physical relationship with the deity: man is frequently repre¬ 
sented as born from the mother-goddess or as created by the deity from 
divine blood (partially at least). This view is the expression of an 
‘idealistic’ anthropology 3 namely the conception that man is essentially 
of divine origin, an idea well-known from Greece (cf. Acts xvii) and 
inherent in naturalistic paganism which puts cosmogony on a level 
with theogony. According to Babylonian theology, e.g., man distin¬ 
guishes himself from the gods by weakness and mortality, but other¬ 
wise man and the gods spring from the same stock (men can also be 
looked upon as deities, as is proved by the Mesopotamian and especially 
the Egyptian ideology concerning the monarch). 4 

1 W.Eichrodt, Das Menschenverstandnis des A.T. Z , 1947, p. 35. Whereas in the Old 
Testament man is thought to have sprung from a father of men (Adam, Noah) and 
the word man (adam) may have a very wide meaning, in Egypt the word ‘man’ was 
taken to refer to the Egyptian only, not the foreigner, who is an enemy and a barba¬ 
rian. Cf.B.H. Strieker, De brief van Aristeas , 1956, pp.36ff. 

2 This connection is established particularly by Deutero-Isaiah, and the Psalms 
mentioned here were strongly influenced by his teaching. 

3 See Oudtestamentische Studien , II, 1943, pp.87ff.; Th.C.Vriezen, ‘La creation de 
l’homme d’apres l’image de Dieu\ 

4 See Wright, op. cit., pp.63ff., io7f.; H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods , 1948; 
I.Engnell, Studies in Divine Kingship , 1943; A.Bentzen, Det Sakrale Kongedomme, 1945; 




This notion is utterly unknown to the Old Testament and this con¬ 
stitutes the essential difference between the Biblical and non-Biblical 
conceptions of God. In the Bible God and man are absolutely distinct, 
because God essentially precedes nature and is superior to it 1 , however 
much He many reveal His power in nature. 

In spite of the fact that this absolute difference is clearly recognized 
in the Old Testament, the Old Testament is by no means behind any 
of the non-Biblical philosophies in its spiritual appreciation of man, 
as appears from the recognition of the communion between God and 
man. Whereas there is a great ideological tension in the ancient orien¬ 
tal world concerning the relationship between God and man (on the 
one hand man is the child of God, or at any rate he shares in the same 
life with the deity, and on the other hand he is merely a slave used by 
the deity) which gives rise to the typically naturalistic (ancient orien¬ 
tal and Greek) and tragic view of life, the Old Testament religion is 
founded upon the certainty of the relationship between the holy God 
and man. 

The representation of man as the imago Dei is the symbol of this 
certainty of the communion of the Holy God who is ‘wholly differ¬ 
ent*, with man, the creature of God. This term may be called a ‘critico- 
theologicaP idea which on the one hand indicates a direct, positive 
communion, but on the other hand excludes any equality. By this 
wording, the actual terms of the Father-child relationship are a- 
voided, but the relation itself is meant, as also in the whole of the Old 
Testament, to denote the relationship between God and man. 

There are only very few texts where this image is used; we mention 
here Hos.xi. i (and Exod.iv.22) where Israel is called c my son* (the 
reading of the Septuagint is ‘his [i.e. Israel’s] sons’, so that here, too, 
the Father-child image is avoided!); Deut. xiv. 1 (‘sons are ye to the 
Lord your God’; the sentence-construction is very careful here, and 
avoids the form ‘ye are the children of the Lord’ ; 2 and Isa. i. 2 (cf. 
also xxx. 1,9 and Jer. iii. 14). 

Strictly speaking, the word child is only used in connection with 
God as a collective to denote Israel, and very rarely, at that, and so it 
has a symbolical value. There is one other case where a human being 
is acknowledged to be son of God, and that is the king, whose ascension 
to the throne involves adoption as son of God (Ps.ii. 7; 2 Sam.vii.14; 
Ps. lxxxix.27f., cx. 3?); we may assume that there is an ancient oriental 

C.J.Gadd, Ideas of divine rule in the Ancient East , 1948; A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in 
Ancient Israel , 1955, cf. further p.366. 

1 In fact, the ruach *Elohim is said to circle over the waters of the chaos before the crea¬ 
tion of the world (Gen. i. 2, see below p.215) 

2 On the sentence-structure, in which the connection is expressed by lamed , cf. Geseni- 
us, Hebr . Gr 28 , § 129; this construction denotes a close connection but not descent. 
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court ritual at the bottom of such phrases as ‘thou art my son’, for as 
an individual the king is certainly not considered divine in Israel (as 
he is in Egypt), for neither in life at court nor at his burial do we find 
any hint of this (see also below n.3). 

The Old Testament is as cautious in using the turn of phrase that 
Yahweh is the Father of man. This term, too, is used occasionally 
for God as the Father of Israel, Deut.xxxii.6 (cf.Jer.iii.4; Isa.lxiii.16, 
lxiv.8; Mal.i.6), but the context proves that the word father is here 
not to be taken in a generative sense; the word is used here to express 
the intimate confident relationship of the people that realizes and 
recognizes its complete dependance upon its God, whom it worships 
as the Creator and Maintainer. For the Israelite can use the term 
father in widely different aspects of life. 1 (This turn of phrase, too, 
is used to denote the relationship between God and the king, 2 Sam. 
vii.14, Ps.lxxxix.27). 

Only in a few texts is the ancient oriental image of generation 
adopted, but then the symbolical meaning is evident; cf.Deut.xxxii. 
18 where Yahweh is called the ‘Rock that begat thee’ and at the same 
time ‘God that formed thee’ (= gave birth to thee)! The formula is 
also used a few times in connection with the king: Ps.ii. 7 and perhaps 
Ps.cx.3 (according to a better reading of the text). Jeremiah thinks 
that invoking a foreign god (made of wood or stone) as father and 
procreator is the worst kind of religious decadence (Jer.ii.27). 

The image of the relationship between husband and wife is em¬ 
ployed even more sporadically to denote the communion between God 
and man than the father-child relationship. It is found with a few 
prophets only especially with Hosea (Hos.i-iii, Ezek.xvi, Jer.ii.2, 
xxxi. 32?, iii.14?). It is clear that Ezekiel only employs this notion to 
symbolize the Covenant; in xvi.8 he passes on to the Covenant with¬ 
out more ado. We must, therefore, agree with G.E. Wright 2 where 
he remarks that this terminology was apparently considered inade¬ 
quate fairly generally and was no longer used. 

If the father-child image was only seldom accepted by the Old 
Testament authors to denote the relation between God and the people, 
apparently in protest against pagan influences 3 , the expression was not 
used at all to denote the relationship between God and mankind in 

1 According to P. A. H. deBoer, De £oon van God in het Oude Testament, 1958, there was 
the notion of consanguinity in earlier times, whereas in later periods the relationship 
is rather looked upon as the result of belonging to the community of those over whom 
God asserts His paternal authority and to whom he extends His paternal care. 

2 Gf. G.E. Wright, The challange ofIsraels Faith, 1946, pp. 38fF. 

3 In the period of the earliest Israelite kings names such as Abihu, Abyah, i.e. He or 
Yahweh is (my) Father, were known, which shows that the idea could even be used 
to denote the relationship between Yahweh and the individual Israelite. 
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general. 1 There can hardly be any other explanation for this than the 
wish to avoid the conception of a natural relationship between God 
and man. 

In this light the wording of the Priestly Code must be viewed which 
speaks of man as the image of God. The formula that man is the son 
or child of God is avoided but this same intimate relationship is 
intended. This becomes evident when we compare Gen. i. 26 with 
Gen.v.3, where Adam’s son Seth is said to be in the likeness and 
after the image of his father. In other words, the expressions ‘image’ 
and ‘likeness’ (between which we should not make any fundamental 
distinction) were chosen to denote on the one hand the absolute dif¬ 
ference between God and man, on the other their relationship (see 
also below p.413). 

It would be possible to add many important points to the five al¬ 
ready mentioned; we indicate the following, without pursuing the 
subject further, because they are discussed more or less fully in the 
factual part of the book; the cult , whose main object is the strengthen¬ 
ing or restoration of the communion between God and the people 
(seeespecially pp. 255ff.); wi sdom yihioh in its Israelite form fully aims 
at keeping peace with God and leads to the proclamation of commun¬ 
ion with Him, as we see particularly clearly at the end of the book 
Job 2 ; eschatology , which proclaims the message of the kingdom of peace 
between God and man with God as the focal point of this commun¬ 
ion (cf.p.204f.); the Spirit of God which operates in history and domi¬ 
nates the kingdom of God (cf.p. 21 if.), and last but not least the very 
name of God in Israel, Tahweh, in which both the idea of nearness, of 
being present and the idea of mystery are found (cf.pp. i8of.). 

Thus the Old Testament is pervaded throughout by the security 
contained in the name which Isaiah held up to his people: Immanuel, 
God with us. Right from the start, Gen. 1 -iii tells us, God had in view 
life in communion with man. The historians bear testimony to the 
fact that throughout history, in spite of sin and guilt, transgression 
and unbelief, God went with His people, to which He revealed His 
communion. To this the prophets add the message that at the end of 
time there shall be full shalom between God and man. And in the face 
of death one of the Psalmists sings; ‘My flesh and my heart faileth: but 
God is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever’. 

This communion is always experienced in the Old Testament 
as something miraculous, for God is God and no man; man is on 
earth, God is in heaven. Yet they belong together, because He willed 

1 In contrast with the Canaanite-Phoenician world; cf. how in the Ras Shamrahtexts 
El is called the 'ab'adam, the father of men. 

* See p.84 n.3. 
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it so in His incomprehensible goodness (Ps.viii)i. In this fundamental 
point of faith the New Testament is in complete agreement with the 
Old. And for that reason the communion between God and man is the 
best starting-point for a Biblical theology of the Old Testament, and 
the following chapters will, therefore, be arranged with this aspect in 
view. 


Some further literature to Ch. V (see p. 152): 

O.J.Baab, ‘O.T. Theology: Its Possibility and Methodology* in H.R. 
Willoughby, The Study of the Bible To-day and To-morrow, 1040, pp.40iff. 

O. J.Baab, Theology of the O.T, 1949. 

M. Buber, Der Glaube der Propheten, 1950. 

M. Burrows, An outline of biblical Theology, 1946. 

R.C.Dentan, Preface to O.T\ Theology, 1963. 

F. V. Filson, Biblische Theologie in Amerika*, Th. L. 1950, pp. 7 iff. (litera¬ 
ture 1 945 ' 1 95°) • 

P. Heinisch, Theologie des A.T ., 1940. 

E. Jacob, ThSologie de VAncien Testament, 1955. 

J. Muilenburg, The way of Israel, 1961. 

C.R. North, The thought of the O.T., 1948. 

W. J. Phytian-Adams, The call of Israel, 1934 and The fullness of Israel, 1938. 

N. W. Porteous, ‘Semantics and O.T. theology*, in O.T.S. VIII, 1950, pp.iff. 
H. Renckens, Degodsdienst van Israel 2 , 1963. 

H.H. Rowley, The unity of the Bible, 1953 and The Faith of Israel, 1956. 
A.A.vanRuler, Das A.T. in der christlichen Kirche , 1955. 

W. Schweitzer, Biblical Theology and Ethics to-day, in A. Richardson and 
W. Schweitzer: Biblical Authority for to-day, 1951, pp. I29ff. 

J. D. Smart, ‘The death and rebirth of O.T. Theology*, The journal of Religion, 

1 943 j PP- iff-, 125ff., with criticism of W. A. Irwin, pp. 2 86ff. 

N. H. Snaith, The distinctive Ideas of the O.T., 1944 zmd next years. 

A.Weiser, ‘Die theologische Aufgabe der alttest. Wissenschaft*, in Werden 
und Wesen des A.T., Beih. Z-A.W., 66, 1936, pp.207ff. 

G. E. Wright, God Who acts , 1952. Id., The rule of God, i960. 


1 This relationship should never be denoted by the word ‘kinship’, a supposition 
which we find all through Pedersen’s Israel, and in H.Weeler Robinson’s well- 
considered work, Inspiration and Revelation in the O.T., 1946, p.190 (‘there is a real 
kinship between God and man. Man is presented in the O.T. as a spiritual being and 
as such he is, notwithstanding all limitations, akin to God who is Spirit*). The for¬ 
mer places God and man too much in a relationship of natural mysticism, the latter 
spiritualizes man too much. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Intercourse between 
God and man 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

All Old Testament teaching rests, as we explained in the previous 
chapter, on the certainty of the communion between the Holy God 
and man, a belief founded on the intercourse between Yahweh and 
Israel experienced in the history of revelation. 

The word ‘intercourse’ is an e xcelle nt rende ring of the relationship 
between God and man; it presupposes a relationship between several 
persons, finding expression in certain mutual actions. It is used in the 
Old Testament itself (the hithpa’el of h alakh , ‘to go 5 , means ‘to walk 5 , 
‘to have intercourse with 5 ) to denote the communion of the faithful 
with God (subjective piety, Gen. v. 24; Mic.vi.8) as well as for the 
relationship between God and His people Israel (cf. 2Sam.vii.6; 
Lev.xxvi. 12; Deut.xxiii. 15, A.V. 14). It is certainly no coincidence 
that in Gen. iii. 8 the verb to walk or have intercourse is also used to 
denote God’s presence in the garden of Eden. The expression is not 
used often with respect to God but beside it we also find the expression 
that God dwells among I srael . An even more intimate expression of the 
idea of the intercourse between God and man is found in the term 
yada\ i.e. to know or to have intercourse with, and, connected with 
this, the idea of the da 'ath 5 elohim (the knowledge of God, see Gh. VI). 
This expression is also used to denote both aspects of the relationship 
between God and man. In Amos iii. 2 we already find that God enters 
into a special relationship with Israel (‘knows 5 Israel); on the other 
hand Hosea emphatically demands that man should ‘know God 5 , 
which implies a knowledge of God’s revelation. 

Finally we may mention the term sod, the confidential circle or 
intercourse, which is used in the Psalms, the Wisdom-literature and 
the prophets to denote the intimate relationship between,God and 
man: Ps.xxv. 14, cxi. 1, Prov.iii.32, Jer.xxiii. 18, 22 (cf. Amos iii. 7). 
What is meant here is also found in the experiences of the prophets 
(cf. e.g. 1 Kingsxxii and Isa. vi). 

The intercourse between God and man has many aspects; it pro¬ 
ceeds from God, who reveals His presence in many ways: by speaking, 
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by appearances, by tokens; God’s actual presence was particularly 
experienced in history, both by His judgements upon Israel and by 
His saving activity on behalf of the people. A permanent token of His 
presence is the cult in the sanctuary and the sanctuary itself. In various 
ways man in Israel responded to the many signs of God’s intervention 
on behalf of His people, in corporate worship and personal piety. All 
these relations are bound up together so closely that they should be 
dealt with in one chapter, to be divided into the following subjects: 

I The revelation of God 

A. General remarks 

B. God’s self-revelation 

G. Revelation in history 

D. Other ways in which God reveals Himself 

E. Revelation as communication 

F. The intermediaries of revelation 

G. The place of Revelation 
II The Cult 

III Piety 


I. THE REVELATION OF GOD 

A, General remarks 

In Christian theology the revelation of God in the Old Testament is 
characterized as revelation by the Word. This description certainly 
brings out one of the principal elements of the history of revelation. 

Yet it is one-sided. For God does not reveal Himself by the Word 
only, but also in many other ways, especially in history and in nature. 
Another objection against this one-sided emphasis on the revelation 
by the Word is that it gives rise to the notion that revelation is, in an 
intellectual sense, a communication made by God. Of late strong op¬ 
position has risen against this view because it is thought that the very 
idea of a dogmatic pronouncement or anything even remotely re¬ 
sembling a dogmatic element in the Old Testament should be reject¬ 
ed. 1 For that reason some theologians practically restrict the revela¬ 
tion of God to His activity in history. As with many symptoms of 
reaction, there is a considerable element of truth in this view, yet, 
on the other hand, the very fact that it is one-sided makes it disputa¬ 
ble. Quite rightly the living, dynamic and historical element in the 
revelation of God in the Old Testament is emphasized, but it would 
not be right to restrict God’s revealing activity to history. If we are 
to do justice to revelation in the Old Testament we must take all 

1 Cf. e.g. G.E. Wright, God who acts, and G. von Rad, O. T. Theology . 
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forms of revelation to be found in the Old Testament seriously, and 
we can only do this by relating them all to the essential purpose of 
revelation: the communion between God and man: I shall be thy God and 
thou shalt be My people. 1 Throughout the Old Testament this has 
been considered the basic element and telos of revelation; we may think 
ofj’s words concerning the vocation of Abraham (Gen.xii.3, xv), of 
the way in which D (or E?) introduces the Sinaitic revelation (Exod. 
xix.3f., xxiv). We should also bear in mind the prophetic message 
of salvation (Hos.ii. 15, 22, Jer.xxxi. 3iff., Ezek.xxxvi.23fF.; xxxvii. 
26ff., Zech.ii.9, RV. vs.5, Zech.viii.3, 8); the prospect of communion 
with God is the loftiest expression of personal faith in the Psalms, 
both in the present (Ps.xvi, xxxiii, xxvii, Ixi, lxii) and in the future, 
after death (Ps. lxxiii. 25fF.); it is the notion impressed upon the faith¬ 
ful by the apocalyptic writings (Isa.xxv.6-9); it is the essential basis 
of the ethics of the prophets (Mic.vi. 8) and of the confidence that is 
characteristic of the wisdom-literature (Prov. iii. 32). 

Just as in the New Testament Gospel according to St.John (ch. xvii) 
word and truth, knowledge and eternal life are connected with the 
communion which Christ establishes between man and God, so in 
the Old Testament there is a connection between the speaking of God, 
the life of man and full communion with God (Isa. lv. Qf.). 

The Revelation aims at the knowledge of God, but knowledge taken 
in the Biblical, Hebrew sense, that is to say, a knowledge which enables 
man to understand and communicate with God and actualizes this 
communication. This communion does not, however, do away with 
t he h oliness of God, the respect and the distance between God and 
man. On the contrary, in expressing this communion the faithful come 
to know all the better that God is divine, that He is different from 
man and the world. The fact that the faithful become all the more 
conscious of the distance between God and themselves is an indica¬ 
tion of the reality of their communion with God. Jeremiah experienced 
a most intimate personal relationship to God but he knew, better 
than his contemporaries did, that Yahweh was not only ‘a God at 
hand* but also ‘a God afar off 5 (Jer.xxiii.23). Even as the God of 
the Covenant He remains inscrutable in His holiness for His people. 
God does not reveal Himself to man in such a way that man could 
see through Him, that man could enter into His thoughts; on the 
contrary, when He reveals Himself He rather makes man conscious 
of His glory and brings him to adoration, not only when He acts in 
His judgments but also in His work of salvation. His exceptional etern¬ 
al goodness emphasizes His majesty. In this light we should read 


1 Cf. the main thesis of F.Baumgartel *s book: Verheijkmg. 
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Ps.cxxx.4*. ‘But there is forgiveness with Thee, that Thou mayest 
be feared’. 

True knowledge of God never exists in the Old Testament without 
the fear of the Lord, the yir’ath Yahweh 1 ; this fear of the Lord even 
became the standing expression for what we call religion. The ideas 
dcfath ’elohim and yir'ath Yahweh do not cancel each other out but 
rather pervade each other. 

The revelation of God’s grace serv es at the same time to glorify 
Hi s divinity. Ezekiel even emphasizes this in ch.xxxvi so that he can 
view God’s work of salvation in Israel in the light of the self-glori¬ 
fication of the name of God among the nations of the world (cf. 
Ezek.xxxvi. 16-37, es P* 2iff.). This double aspect of the revelation 
stands out quite clearly in the story that relates how God revealed 
Himself to Moses, Exod.iii. I3ff, 2 and at the same time it brings out 
the characteristic essence of this revelation, it demonstrates what it 
means to the Old Testament that God reveals Himself. 

Moses asks to be allowed to know God’s name so that he may refer 
to it when confronted with the Israelites. He wants to have a con¬ 
vincing legitimation in case they should not believe him. Then Yah- 
weh says to Moses: T am that I am’. And further, ‘Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you’. There are 
two interpretations that have usually have been applied to these 
words: the first, that God here reveals His name, His Being, to Moses 
by calling Himself the One who Is, i.e. the Eternal One, or the Faith¬ 
ful One, or something similar 3 ; the second that God here emphatically 
keeps His name a secret, so that these words would mean ‘it does not 
concern you who I am’. 4 

Yahweh, however, gives Moses not an immediate 5 , but certainly 

1 Seepp. 155, i6if. 

2 Compare the literature mentioned on p.343 (see also pp.3i8f.); particularly the 
article by G. J. Thierry in O. T.S., V; M. Buber, Der Glaube der Propheten , 1950, pp. 48f.; 
my *’Ehje ’aser ’ehje’ in Festschrift Bertholet, 1950, pp.4g8ff., for different views e.g. 

M. Reisel, 'Ehje ’afer 'ehje, HW'H , 1957 (doctorate thesis); G. Lambert, Que signifie le 
nom de Jahweh (NRTh 1952, pp.897ff.); J.Lindblom, Nock einmal die Deutung des 
Jahwenamens in Ex 5, 14, in Annual Swedish Theological Institute III, 1964, pp.4ff., 
which also gives a large amount of further literature on the subject. 

3 Albright, From the Stone Age , p.198, translates Yahweh by ‘the Creator (He who 
causes to be)*; Bowman, op.cit., by ‘He who speaks’; many other translations for 
example in Albright’s work; very interesting is also the latest view of L. Kohler in 
‘Vom hebraischen Lexicon’, O.T.S., VIII, 1950, pp. 153!.: Yahweh is a Hebrew 
nominal formation with prefixed jod, meaning ‘life’, ‘being’, ‘reality’; see also his 
Theologies. 

4 Defended again by Dubarlez in Revue des Sciences philos. et thiol., XXXIV, 1951, 
pp. iff. (*le nom sugg£re Pimpossibility de ddfinir Dieu’, p.20). 

5 This indirect, non-theoretical but practical way of answering we also find in the 

N. T. The lawyer asks Jesus who is his neighbour, Jesus answers his question in this 
sense that He shows by the parable how and by whom the neighbour is really known 
(Lukex.25ff.). 
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a conclusive answer, by saying: I Myself am there, count on Me! 

And if Moses should be asked who had sent him, he is to say that it 
is C I am (there)’. 1 On the ground of these and many other texts (cf. 
Gen.xvi, xvii.2, xxvi.23, xxviii. 13; Exod.vi. 1, xx. 2) revelation in the 
Scriptural sense could be defined as God Himself coming to man, 
revealing Himself to man as the One who is there for man, anyhow. 
When God reveals Himself He introduces Himself in the first person 
singular, and His words point to deeds. These three elements are 
linked indissolubly. Yet the T of the 'ehje in Exd.iii and of the 
words T am the Lord thy God’ is and remains the starting-point of 
His speaking, His promises and His threats, and Exod.iii shows that 
this was realized quite clearly. 

In the name ’I am (there)’ Yahweh reveals His Being only in its 
‘formal aspect’ by speaking of His actual presence. This is not a 
qualification of Yahweh’s Being, for Yahweh does not mention His 
name; but at the same time He does more than this: He gives man the 
most solemn assurance of His presence. For him who understands 
this there is no more need to ask about His name. Taken in this way 
this word of God to Moses typifies as shortly and essentially as possible 
all that Israel believes and knows concerning God. The name Yahweh, 
thus taken to mean £ He who is’, without any further qualification of 
His Being, is therefore of fundamental importance. It only denotes 
God in His ‘actuality’, not in His Being itself. 

This very absenc e of qualities makes the name of Israel’s God 
somethin g quite sui generis, something very peculiar in the ancient 
East er n world. For in this sphere the names of God always have a 
certain meaning and represent a definite element in the world of na¬ 
ture or the world of the spirit (even, for instance, a moral principle). 
This is not the case with the name Yahweh. |And this very fact, to- 
jgether with the functional meaning of the name, makes it into some¬ 
thing particular, shows that Israel is conscious of the miracle of 
God’s Bein g i n His unapproachable transcendence and in His pres¬ 
ence. 

This does not reduce God to a lifeless abstraction^ a ‘Being’ or 


1 The only immediate parallel to this text is Hos.i.gb (cf. also H.W. Wolff in his 
commentary on Hosea). There is nothing strange in the assumption that Hosea and 
the E-author of Exod.iii accepted the same theology concerning the name Yahweh; 
they were approximately contemporaries and belonged to the same prophetical 
group. Even if this should be an individual theological interpretation given by E 
(Von Rad, Theology I, p. 181), it is rather improbable that the only foundation of this 
interpretation should be ‘the rhetorical device of playing freely on the derivation of a 
name* (Von Rad, loc. cit ). Apart from a possible appeal to Hos.i 9 there is another 
important fact that we should bear in mind: the ancient oriental names of deities 
all have, in feet, a meaning, mostly even a very clear meaning, and were never 
‘no more than a name* (against Von Rad, Theology /, p 10). 
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‘eternal Being’ in the Greek sense of the word. 1 On the contrary, 
God is in Israel the One who is always really present! Here we must 
point to Kraemer’s statements on Biblical realism in his The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World. This conception of Biblical realism 
corresponds completely with the name of Israel’s God. 

This twofold relationship between God and man (the world), a re¬ 
lationship full of tension, comes to light throughout the revelation. 
It may sometimes seem as if God is identical with the forces of nature 
in which or through which He works. Hence Western scholars could 
again and again consider Him a God of nature. On different grounds 
He has been represented as a popular god (there are in fact, some 
phenomena that suggest this idea). Yet the people does not stand in 
a relationship of ‘being’ to God, even if it lives in communion with 
Him, nor is it one of the essential traits of Yahweh as He was known 
to Israel that He should be connected closely with the forces of nature. 2 

This two-fold paradoxical relationship between God and man (in 
the sense of one that transcends human understanding) must always 
and in all fields be borne in mind. For instance, when dealing with 
inspiration, we must always keep in view that God gives His Spirit to 
man or in man, but this never leads to deification of man; the prophet 
speaks in God’s name in the first person but not because he identifies 
himself with God in any way! On the contrary, he is merely the mes¬ 
senger who takes a message 3 ; man is the ‘ebed, the servant, the slave, 
and also the one who loves God. Thus the Messiah of God is He who 
acts in the name of God but always remains of secondary importance 
in comparison with God. Union and subordination go together in this 
relationship between God and man. 

The awareness of a divine revelation in the sense of communion 
between man and God may not be lacking in any religion, but in the 
Old Testamen t it pla ys a very important part and is, indeed, predom¬ 
inant there; not only because of the frequency of God’s active inter¬ 
vention in this world, but particularly because of its directness. 
In the Old Testament the revelation is only very partially committed 
to outward ritual means and actions, dreams, ’urim and thummim, etc.; 
though they do exist, they are not to be compared in number and 

1 The Hebrew verb ‘to be’ does not have the abstract sense of its Greek or modem 
Western equivalents; cf. C.H.Ratschow, Warden utid Wirkeri) 1941, and Th.Boman, 
Das hebraische Dettken im Vergleich mit dm Griechischen, 1952, pp. 27ff.; see below p.319. 
1 The fact that Yahweh is connected particularly with wind, storm and thunderstorm 

warrants the supposition, also justifiable on other grounds, that in thepre-Mosaic 
era Yahweh was worshipped outside Israel (the Kenites) as a mountain-god (and 
storm-god, perhaps already as a war-god, too), an trait that stuck in the later con¬ 
ception of Yahweh, the God of Israel. .... 

3 See for example L. Kohler, Theologies p.13. and particularly his Deuterojesaja stil- 

kritisch untersucht, 1923, pp. I02ff. 
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importance to the external media which other oriental peoples can 
employ, such as omens based on divination, natural phenomena, 
astral data, chance meetings with animals, etc. 

What we do find quite frequently in the Old Testament, however, is 
the direct revelation, so that even Amos can say: ‘Surely the Lord 
God will do nothing, but he revealeth His secret unto His servants the 
prophets’ (iii. 7). 

The question arises if this statement should be taken in a general 
sense (as is usually done; see also p. 163) or if it should be thought to 
have a more restricted meaning, in view of the context; in the preceding 
verse the prophet stated that all evil comes from God (iii. 6) and then 
goes on (v. 7) to add that He does not bring this evil without first 
revealing it to His servants (so that they in turn can warn the people 
by their preaching). Even so it still remains clear how intimately 
the relationship between God and man could be representated. 

Perhaps there is no subject in the Bible more varied than the revela- 
tion of G od. 1 It may be imparted in many ways: it may manifest 
itself in nature, history, the word, visions, external means, etc.; this 
variety of revelation forms demonstrates the fact that Yahweh, unlike 
most ancient oriental deities, is not committed to any one form or 
phenomenon. 

This multiplicity of forms of revelation, together with the fact that 
God is not committed to any particular form, indicates God’s absolute 
•freedom as the Creator, also in his relations to man and the world, 
and shows that He is really the Living One; the transcendent God is 
at the same time the immanent God. 

B, The self-revelation of God 

All the testimonies concerning God’s various acts of revelation are 
sustained by the certainty that they are directly related to God. It 
is God who gives Himself by His deeds and His words: the words of 
God are words from His own lips, guaranteed by His T; they ex¬ 
press His love, His anger and His will. They are not merely words 
predicting His deeds in the future but pronouncements that convey 
His momentary relations to what happens in the world, words that 
call to penance and repentance, and that may be withdrawn as 
warnings when they are heard. Fundamentally they betray the inner 
motives of the Dens praesens rather than the designs cherished by Him 
from all eternity 3 . 

That is the reason why the words and deeds of revelation cannot 
be dissociated from God’s relation to man. They constitute a for m of 

1 Cf. a.o. W. Eichrodt, ‘Offenbarung (im A.T.)*, RGG\ IV, pp. 1599^ 

2 Cf. e.g. the above-mentioned book by Herschel: The Prophets . 
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self-revelation and as a matter of principle they cannot, therefore, be 
separated from Him; in fact, they can sometimes hardly be distinguish¬ 
ed from Him 1 . When Hosea announces God’s judgment upon Israel 
(xi. 8ff.) he shows how God is moved by this judgment. Therefore it 
would not be right to deny the theological qualification of self-reve¬ 
lation to the Old Testament revelation with an appeal to the activity 
of God in history. 

To return from a moment to the T of this God who reveals Him¬ 
self, we may point out that the narratives concerning the selfrevela¬ 
tion of Yahweh which are given in several ways in the book of Exodus 
are dominated entirely by this ‘I (am)’; in Exod.iii (J, E) Yahweh 
says in vs. 6: T am the God of thy father’; in vs. 14 He reveals the 
meaning of the name: T am that I am’; in Exod. vi.2 (P) God says 
to Moses: T am Yahweh’; when He makes His law known to the 
people (Exod.xx) it is introduced by the well-known words: T am 
Yahweh, thy God’. Again and again we find the form of self-intro¬ 
duction employed in Israel’s traditions concerning the revelation of 
Yahweh to introduce the Word of God; the conclusion is, therefore, 
justifiable that it dominated the entire theological conception of 
revelation. W.Zimmerli rightly qualifies such formulas as self-in¬ 
troductory 2 , though they are not used for this purpose alone, but also 
to give expression to Yahweh’s holiness and majesty 3 . We are not 
concerned here with the original place (‘Sitz im Leben’) of this con¬ 
cept (in the cultic or the prophetic sphere) 4 , but to Old Testament 
theology it is especially relevant that this notion came to pervade the 
structure of the Yahwistic concept of revelation in the Old Testament, 
as appears from its place in Exodus. 

Even the Christian theologian who is willing to concede that a 
‘full’ self-revelation of God in the Old Testament is out of the question, 
because it could only be expected eschatologically, cannot deny that 
the Old Testament witness rightly speaks of God’s selfrevelation. We 
might even say that it is the unmistakable starting-point of this testi¬ 
mony that God revealed Himself to the fathers, through Moses and 
the prophets, though it is also equally clear that there are other 
testimonies to be found in this same Old Testament which emphasize 
that God did not allow man to know Him ‘fully’. God remains mys- 

1 Ag ains t W. Pannenberg c.s., Offenbarung als Geschichte , 1961; also particularly 
Rendtorff’s article on the Old Testament. 

2 *Ich bin Jahwe\ in Alt Festschrift 1953, pp.i79ff., now also in his Gesammelte 

Aufsatze, Gottes Offenbarung , 1963, pp. 1 iff. and Das Wort des gottlichen Selbsterweises , 
op. cit., pp. 12 off. . . 

3 See K.Elliger, *Ick bin der Herr , dein Gott\ Theologie als Glaubenswagms, Heim 
Festschrift, 1954, pp.gff. and Das Gesetz , Leviticus 18 , ZWA I 955 > pp»23ff. 

4 See Zimmerli, op. ext ., pp. I25ff.; this problem belongs rather to the field of the 
history of religion or to that of the history of tradition. 
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terious, and the mystery is not revealed. But the mystery does not 
nullify the self-revelation, no more than the selfrevelation can remove 
the mystery. 

Those to whom God reveals Himself in the Old Testament are 
certain of having to do with that God who is present; His words and 
deeds are ever new proofs and tokens of His living, personal presence. 
The wisdom-poet can make Job bear witness to that at the end of his 
book (xlii. 5, cf. also xix. 26 and xxxiii. 26); the prophet knows that 
Yahweh dwells ‘in the high and holy place’, but also ‘with him that 
is of a contrite and humble spirit* (Isa. lvii. 15). 

The same thing is found with psalmists, cf.xi.7; lxiii.3; more 
emphatically in Ps.xvii. 15 where the Psalmist seems to expect God 
to appear in the sanctuary. In Ps.xvi.(8) the poet is sustained by his 
meditation on the presence of God. 

What did the authors of all these texts have in mind: seeing God 
actually with their own eyes (which is most likely in Ps.xvii. 15), or 
rather a spiritual experience? A clear-cut answer to this question is 
not to be found, but anyhow their experiences convinced them of the 
absolute reality of God’s presence. 1 

The evidence of the prophets concerning experiences of the self- 
revelation of God is clearer than that found in the Psalms and the 
wisdom-literature. From what they have to say in their ‘confessions’ it 
appears that these spiritual experiences were of crucial importance in 
their lives and faith and gave their message a character all its own. 

This applies to the farmer of Tekoah, who once saw God standing 
at the altar (of Bethel?), an experience which transformed him into 
the prophet Amos, who proclaimed judgment upon the northern 
kingdom with uncompromising severity. To an even greater extent it 
is true of Isaiah, who beholds the Holy One among the seraphim and 
is so deeply impressed by the holiness of Yahweh, the God of the 
temple of Jerusalem and the Lord of the world (Isa.vi), that he can 
hardly find any other names to denote Him than ‘the Holy One of 
Israel’, ‘the Mighty One of Israel’, ‘the Lord of hosts’. But the influ¬ 
ence of the visions of Yahweh accorded to Ezekiel (ch. i and iii) was 
also so great that they left their mark on the relationship between the 
Almighty and His messenger. From that moment Ezekiel was address¬ 
ed only by the name of ‘son of man’, and he knew God to be the 
Absolute One, so much so that he became the most consistently 
theocentric thinker of the Old Testament. 

These are three examples of theophanies that appear real to the 
reader, more real in any case than many others of which we find an 
account in the Old Testament. They are strongly visionary in charac- 
1 See F. Notscher, Das Angesicht Gottes schauen , 1924, pp. 2off. 
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ter, it is true, but the prophets emphatically state that these are things 
they have seen with their own eyes (Isa.vi. i; Amos ix. i; Ezek.i.4, 
x 5)- 

Even if the description of the theophanies in the older writings make 
a much more unreal impression, they are not intended to be less real, 
cf.i Sam. iii. 10, where Yahweh is said to stand near Samuel. 1 We 
repeatedly find the expression: Yahweh ‘appeared to’, ‘showed 
Himself 5 (wajjerah), as with Moses, Exod.vi.3 and iii. 2 (of the maVakh 
Yahweh). In Gen.xii. 7, xvii. i b , and xviii.i with Abraham; with 
Isaac: Gen.xxvi.24; xxxv.g, xxviii with Jacob. The unconstrained 
manner in which these things are described and this phrasing is 
kept up in earlier and later writings is clear evidence of the fact that 
manifestations of Yahweh were certainly accepted fully in Israel 2 
even if they were mainly accorded to exceptionally privileged men 

That prophets and patriarchs were not the only ones to have these 
encounters with God is apparent from the stories of Hagar (Gen.xvi. 
7ff., the maVakh Yahweh) and Manoah’s wife (Judg.xiii.6). Espe¬ 
cially striking are also the stories from Jacob’s life (Gen. xxviii and 
xxxii; on the latter chapter see p.304). 

Most of these theophanies are hardly or not at all described in detail, 
but are followed by a divine message (Gen.xii.7; xxviii. 13 and else¬ 
where) or by the making of a covenant (xv. 17, xvii. iff.; Exod. vi. iff, 
xix-xxiv). This was rightly observed by most scholars who dealt 
with this subject; Rendtorff wrongly infers from it that most of these 
announcements of a theophany were in fact no more than formal and 
unimportant introductions to a ‘Verheiszungsrede 5 or a tradition of 
the foundation of a sanctuary. 

Several of these manifestations take the form of an appearance of 
the maVakh Yahweh (see below), but repeatedly the theophany is 
also described as the appearance of a man. 3 J. Barr rightly observes 


1 Gf. i.a. J.Barr, Theophany and anthropomorphism , Suppl VT VII 1959 (pp.3off., esp. 
3 1 )* 

2 J.Ban*, op. cit.y p.32; also against R. Rendtorff, Die Offenbarungsvorstellungen im alien 
Israel (in W.Pannenberg, op. cit.) who attempts to make the theophanies irrelevant in 
favour of the revelation through the word and especially through history. In an 
article, Theophanies in holy places in Hebrew Religion , HUCA, XXXII, 1961, pp. 9 iff. 
(cf. p. 106) J.Lindblom makes a fundamental distinction between these experiences 
in extatic visions of the prophets on the one hand, and the theophanies experienced 
in holy places; of the latter he says that they ‘were rather hallucinatory experiences 
with many analogies at all stages of human life*. It is true that he states that for those 
who had these experiences ‘the reality of Yahweh’s presence and appearance in 
person was of course beyond all doubt*. It seems to me that this also applies to those 
who transmitted these traditions and incorporated them into their descriptions, so 
that for them the distinction made by Lindblom did not exist. Cf. J. Jeremias, 
Theophanie , WMAT 1965. 

3 Judge, xiii. 6; Gen.xviiif., xxxii; Isa.vi; Ezek. 1.26* 
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(p. 34) that the Old Testament emphasizes the fact that seeing God is 
fatal to man (Judg.xiii.22; Exod.xxxiii.20) rather than the fact that 
God is invisible. God is and remains above all the Holy and Unap¬ 
proachable One. 

Of especial importance in this respect is the passage of Exod. xxxiii. 
r 4~23. 

Here the story that Yahweh will not accompany Israel on its 
wanderings (xxxiii. 1 -6) and that He spoke to Moses face to face in 
the tent (vss.yff.) is followed by conflicting traditions (we might 
perhaps even call this a theological discussion on the possibility of 
seeing the glory of God, His countenance, God Himself, esp.vss. 
18-23). Here the special grace accorded to Moses is emphasized and 
it is also stated that no man, not even Moses, can see Yahweh and 
live. This text, or perhaps we could say: this midrash , demonstrates the 
problem confronting Israel in the manifestation of God. On the one 
hand it was considered a real thing, on the other it was thought im¬ 
possible that man could survive it, and in this text the two views stand 
side by side unreconciled. 

No wonder, then, that regarding the theophanies there remain many 
problems. One of the most important of these is whether the stories 
concerning these manifestations were indeed considered adequate in 
certain Israelite circles. According to many scholars the appearances 
of the maVakh Yahweh or the stories that tell how God manifested Him¬ 
self in a dream are evidence that the direct manifestations of God were 
no longer accepted in Israel. Against this militates the fact that as 
late as Isaiah and Ezekiel the appearance of God was still experienced 
and that even the priestly author allowed the expression to stand: 
‘God appeared 5 to Abraham and Moses. 

We shall have to tread warily here and must accept both these 
views. In some of the writings a certain measure of shyness is to be 
observed concerning the immediacy of God’s presence, in others we 
find the absolute conviction of the reality of these experiences. 

Another important problem which has not yet been solved satis¬ 
factorily and which we may not be able to solve with the data available, 
is whether t^ophanies occur in the cult. At this point we can only touch 
lightly on the subject. 1 

1 In his Psalmenstudien II, 1922, pp. 114ff. Mowinckel thinks that Yahweh may have 
sat enthroned on the ark (perhaps as an image), so that the theophany formed a re¬ 
gular element of the cult. In his The Psalms in Israel 9 s worship I, 1962, pp. i4off. he 
takes the epiphany of Yahweh to be the central element of the New Year festival, but 
here the reality is ‘visibly expressed through the symbols and rites of the feast and 
the emotional reaction of the congregation* (p.142). A. R.Johnson, Sacral Kingship 
in Ancient Israel 2 , 1955, speaks more or less similarly of the ‘actual presence* of God, 
without using the terms epiphany or theophany. A.Weiser made a strong plea for 
the theophany as an essential element of the temple-cult, taking it to be a realization 



It is even clear that the temple was often looked upon in Israel as 
the place where Yahweh dwelt 1 , though in the deuteronomic literature 
Yahweh was rather considered to be represented in the temple by 
‘the Name’ than that He was thought to dwell there Himself. From 
Ezek.x and xliii it appears that the Kabod (glory) of Yahweh was 
looked upon as something visible and concrete, and was taken to be 
proof of the presence of God Himself. 

The Ark, too, was often represented in the Old Testament as an 
jmmediate representation of God Himself (Num.x.35). With respect 
to the cult in Israel there is, therefore, every reason to speak of the 
Deus praesens. The cultic acts indicate this. It is evident that there is a 
communion between God and man in the cult; man asks and God 
replies or God comes to man at certain feasts with His word and man 
glorifies Him. There are some places in the Psalms that justify the 
idea of a manifestation of God in the temple: Ps.l. 2ff.; lxxxi; but they 
do not present us with a clear picture. It is not impossible that theo- 
phanies occurred more regularly in the pre-exilic period than after¬ 
wards and that for that reason memories of such manifestations faded 
or were smoothed away. On the available data it is impossible to 
decide whether theophanies were announced by a cultic prophet or 
were denoted by certain ceremonies. What we can say is that they were 
experienced either in the proclamation of the revelation on Mount 
Sinai (Weiser) or in the course of certain ceremonies (Mowinckel, 
Johnson) or through the proclamation of a charismatic prophet (Kraus). 

Apparently individuals could have such experiences, too, when they 
prayed for an oracle in the temple and spent the night there (Ps.xvii. 
15, 1 Kingsiii.5ff., cf. Gen.xxviii.ioff. - dreamoracle). 2 

Taking everything into consideration we should certainly take the 
theophanies in the Old Testament seriously as one of the most fun¬ 
damental expressions of faith in the communion between the Holy 
One and man. 

The words used to denote revelation 3 show that Israel was aware 

of the historical tradition of the revelation on Mount Sinai during the covenantal 
feast of sacral tribalism (cf. his Psalmen I, pp. 31-35; but esp. Theopkanie in den Psalmen 
und im Festkult, Bertholet Festschrift, 1950; also W.Beyerlin, Herhmft und Geschichte det 
Mtesten Sinaitraditionen , 1961, pp.i4off.). Whereas Weiser strongly emphasizes the 
cultic ritual, H.J. Kraus, Gottesdienst im Israel 2 , 1962, pp.255f., and Psalmen I, 
LXVIff., 373f., t h inks of proclamations during the cult by charismatic prophets whc 
proclaim the presence of God. 

1 See now R. E. Clements, God and Templet 1 965. 

* d* E.L.Ehrlich, Der Traum im A.T., 1953, pp. I3ff.; id., Kulisymbolik im A.T. und 
im nachbiblischen Judentum , 1959, pp. igff.; he ascribes the outward manifestations of 
Yahweh to the influence of Cananite religion (pp. i8f.). 

3 On the terminology see, besides the above-mentioned article by Rendtorff, also 
H.Haag, Offenbaren in der hebraischenBibelt ThZ, i960, pp.251 ff. and F. Schnutenhaus 
Das Kommen undErscheinen Gottes im A. T., ZAW, 1964, pp. 1 ff. 
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of the fact that in this revelation God gave Himself to the people: 
He has appeared ( nir’ah , ‘to show oneself’, ‘to appear’); He revealed 
Himself to (niglah , ‘to uncover oneself’); He has made Himself known 
to (hithwadda ‘ and noda‘). He has come together with (no*ad) His people; 
He comes to (bo’) His people (especially in Deutero-Isaiah). Concern¬ 
ing this last verb we should bear in mind that it does not merely de¬ 
note ‘arriving at’ someone’s house, but rather ‘entering into’ and 
‘dwelling in’ it (Isa. lii. 6f.; Zech.ii. 14, cf.vs.9; in modern transla¬ 
tions vss. 10 and 5). 

Over and above that, however, the revelation contains in particular 
the proclamation of His will, His intentions; this becomes evident in 
such expressions as: God showed (Hiphil of ra’ah, ‘to see’), revealed 
(galah 9 Kal and Pi'el) y or opened the eyes (galah , Pi‘el), gave indications or 
taught (Hiphil of yarah), but in particular spoke (’amar) and said (dibber). 
These last two are used very frequently. The auditive element, rather 
than the visual, plays an important part, particularly in the prophetic 
religion ; and no wonder, for the prophets appear mainly as messengers 
who call upon the people to hear and to obey . 1 

C. Revelation in history 
a. General observations 

From the preceding section it has become clear that the Old Testa¬ 
ment keeps bearing witness to the occurrence of theophanies, both 
at the beginning of the history of revelation and afterwards. This 
would bear out the statement, of great theological importance, that 
Israel’s faith is founded upon the certainty of the presence of God and 
the communion with Him. Again and again God gives evidence of 
this in the course of history by entering into a relationship Himself, 
first with each of the patriarchs, then with Moses, and after that with 
various other groups of men of God, in this way inaugurating a new 
period in Israel’s history. All the historians, both earlier and later, 
bear testimony to this. 2 

After the announcement of the appearance of God there mostly 
follows an order and (or) a promis e whi ch is al ways supported by 
the signs of the presence ofGod Himself. One should not divorce the 
revelation through the Word from this presence, nor should the 
manifestation be looked upon as something formal and unimportant 
from a theological point of view. 3 Because God Himself appears at 

1 Cf. for example C.J.Bleeker, De godsdienstige betekenis van oog en oor , (oration), 1964, 
0.171. 

2 Cf. xv (JE) and xvii (P), xxvi (JE), xxviii (JE), xxxv (E, P), Exod.iii (JE), vi 
(P),Josh. i.gf., ISam.iii, Isa.vi; xl; lii. 

3 As on p. 183 n.i. 
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the beginning of a new historical phase, the whole of the succeeding 
period is borne by Him. It becomes His work, and is directly related 
to Him of Whose will it is the expression. 

So the theological view in the Old Testament is always that God 
i nforms man of H is activ ity in history before interfering in the life 
of the peo p le an d the individual. Man is allowed to know beforehand 
what God who goes with him is going to do. 1 And therefore Israel’s 
faith is not determined exclusively or even primarily by the historical 
facts and their interpretation after the event, but God Himself makes 
c His secret’ known to His people of Israel (Am. iii. 7). 

Of late a strong controversy has developed on the relation between 
revelation and history. No one would deny that revelation comes to 
Isra e l in the fra me of history, but the relation between these two is a 
hi ghly controversial issu e. In the Theology of Von Rad and his school, 
history is looked upon as the starting-point of faith. In Vol. I p. 106 
Von Rad says: ‘in principle Israel’s faith is grounded in a theology 
of history. It regards itself as based upon historical acts, and as shaped 
and re-shaped by factors in which it saw the hand of Jahweh at 
work’. And elsewhere, II p.338; ‘it is in history that God reveals the 
secret of his person’. According to Von Rad, the view that Israel’s 
faith is historically determined is confirmed by the kerygmatic histo¬ 
ries of the Old Testament that provide him with the material for his 
theological expositions. The ideas of his disciples (W. Rendtorff e.g.) 
concerning history as the source of revelation are even more one¬ 
sided. These views were rightly opposed by Zimmerli in a criticism 
of Rendtorff’s ideas (in Ev. Th. 1962, pp. i5ff.) when he said that his¬ 
tory can be regarded as the place of revelation but not as its organ. 
In a review of Von Rad’s Theology in Ev.Th . 1963, pp. i43ff. M. 
Honecker (pp. i67f.) rightly observes that Israel’s faith is not ground¬ 
ed in the facts of history but in ‘the hope of God’s faith which can 
never be proved on historical grounds, a hope proclaimed in the Word 
spoken to Israel’. Long beforehand, G.Westermann had already 
pointed out that it is only the connection with the ‘proclaiming Word’ 
that makes the historical fact into God’s activity, and that it is only 
in this way that there can be a ‘history of the ways of God with His 
people’, cf. Zur Auslegung des A.T. in: Probleme alttestamentlicher 
Hermeneutik , i960, p.27. Von Rad and his school paid hardly any 
attention to this highly important element, though he does mention 
it on p. 106 of his book. This gave his Theology its one-sided historical 
character. 2 

1 Sec J.Barr, Revelation through history in the Old Testament and in modem Theology, 
Interpretation 1963, pp. 197, 20iff. 

2 See i.a. the objections raised by J. Barr, Revelation through History , and my above- 






God’s revelation in history is continually accompanied by the pro¬ 
claiming word. History is, therefore, not revelatory in itself 1 but is 
made clear by God in His speaking to the men of God; if God had 
not spoken in this way Israel would not have understood its history. 2 

The revelatory Word of God made Israel experience the events of 
history as God’s a ctivity. Owing to this experience God became more 
a living reality to Israel. Israel does not know God as a deity who 
whispers unintelligibly in the cultic oracle, or as a regularity inherent 
in the course of events, but as the Lord Who acts and accomplishes 
His will within the lives of human beings. The life of the people, in 
which God intervenes again and again, is a life in His presence. The 
history in which both the people and the individual live runs its course 
in a direct relationship to Him. There is a correspondence between 
what happens to Israel and Israel’s God. There exists an absolute 
openness of life towards Him. 

No wonder, then, that many great historical facts are described as 
events at which God is present, in which He takes part. 

In the Old Testament we find a remarkable transition from theo- 
phany to God’s activity in history, especially in the description of the 
epiphanies. Schnutenhaus 3 was quite right in following C.Wester- 
mann 4 , who distinguished between the two conceptions: he uses the 
term theophany to denote the direct encounter between God and 
man, and epiphany for God’s intervention on behalf of His people 
in their struggle with their enemies. It is not always possible to make 
a clear distinction between the two: in the stories concerning Mount 
Sinai the descriptions are closely allied to those of the epiphanies, 
though these stories are meant to describe theophanies. Yet the 
distinction is most enlightening. In the epiphanies a very descriptive 
expression (in the 3rd person!) is given of God’s activity in history; 
from a literary point of view these descriptions are closely related to 
Babylonian descriptions of manifestations of certain deities. That the 
epiphanies, which are so closely related to the theophanies, should 
have been employed in the poetical rendering of historical elements, 
is of extreme theological importance. It proves that God’s interven¬ 
tion in history is taken to mean that God leaves His inaccessible dwell¬ 
ing-place. The researches made by Schnutenhaus demonstrate that 

mentioned essay on GeloofOpenbaring en geschiedenis in KTh 1965; cf. also F. Milden- 
berger, Gottes Tatim Wort , 1964. 

1 It is, therefore, impossible to conclude from Old Testament evidence that ‘revela¬ 
tion through history can be understood by anyone who has eyes to see’, that ‘it is 
universal in character*, as W. Pannenberg says (op . cit. p. 98). 

2 Mildenberger, op. cit. y pp. 37!!., 445*. 

3 See p.187 n. 3. J.Jeremias, op cit ., neglects this distinction. 

* Das Loben Gottes in den Psalmen, 1954, pp. 6sfF. 



the verbs yasd* - to go out — and yarad — to descend — are very charac¬ 
teristic of this conception. Such descriptions are found in Deut. 
xxxiii.2-5, Judg.v, Ps.xviii; lxviii, Isa.xxx.27ff., Mic. i.3f., Hab.iii 
(cf. also Exod.xv), in widely different periods of Israelite history, there 
fore, but for the greater part in the early poetic literature. Here 
Yahweh is described especially as a military hero. It was the custom 
for Israel to place itself under the protection of God and to pray for 
His oracle before battle (Ps.xx, 1 Kings xxii, 2Kingsiii and else¬ 
where) in order to be certain of His assistance (Exod.xv., Judg.v, 
etc.). The ark, the earliest symbol of Yahweh, was a warsymbol and 
accompanied the people into battle (Numb.x.35f., iSam.iv-vi, 
2Sam.xi.ii). Their experiences of war gave the Israelites their 
strong faith in God’s presence in their midst and made the certainty 
of God’s intervention in history one of the most characteristic ele¬ 
ments of their faith. 

In later days this way of describing God’s activity comes to be used 
less and less, as appears from the Deuteronomistic and prophetic 
description of God’s intervention in history (see the treatment of the 
conquest of Canaan in Joshua, the wars of Saul and David and of the 
later kings, and chapters such as Isa.x.5ff). Nevertheless we do find 
as late as Joshua v. 14 that a man with his sword drawn in his hand 
and calling himself captain of the host of the Lord appears before 
Joshua to guide him, and in Isa.lxiii Yahweh is depicted vividly as 
coming to avenge the wrongs done to Israel by Edom; again and 
again it is said of David in connection with his voctories that God 
was with him (1 Sam.xviii. 12, 14, 28; 2Sam.v. io). 1 It was in 
battle that God proved to be near, and that was where Israel felt 
God’s presence, and where Israel’s faith in God’s activity in history 
confirmed ever anew. 

As Von Rad has demonstrated, this faith even developed into the) 
hope of even greater and even more decisive victories, even the hope j 
of an all-decisive victory of Israel’s God when all the enemies were to! 
be destroyed, the Tom Yahweh, the Day of the Lord. 2 Originally this day : 
was looked forward toasthegreatdayofsalvation, the day when Yahweh I 
was to be victorious over all His enemies on behalf of Israel. When, j 
however, Amos announced that this day would not be a day of salva- j 
tion but rather a day of darkness and gloom for the people, this was | 
an unprecedented message which was the very opposite of all that j 
Israel had expected up to that time. 

From that moment two (or perhaps we had better say three) ways 

1 Cf. 2 Sam. v.i7ff., 24;xxii.3off.; xxiii.io, 12, and my article ‘Das Lied als histori- 
sches Dokument’, Verbum. H.W.Obbink Festschrift 1964, pp. 1 i2ff., esp. p. 124. 

2 Theology II, pp. 1 igfF. 



in which God’s activity in history was proclaimed are found side by 
side. In the former, in accordance with the ancient fathers, God’s 
work is thought to consist in His acts of salvation (sidqoth Yahweh) > 
of which we hear in the early historical narratives and to which the 
words of Jacob (Gen.xlix), Moses (Deut.xxxiii) and Balaam (Numb, 
xxiif.) bore testimony. In the latter God’s activity includes His judg¬ 
ments that were expected to come. This latter message is proclaimed 
by the so-called prophets of woe, whose prophecies have come down 
to us in the Bible and who are also called the ‘classical’ prophets 
(see below pp.23off.). But this message of doom is never taken to be 
final, for the prophets of evil did not believe either that this judgment 
was to be the end of God’s work. From the tension between these two 
forms of preaching the eschatological hope of salvation springs up. 

b. Communion with God revealed in the saving history 
It was, indeed, the great acts of salvation experienced by Israel at 
the outset of its history that forged an inseverable link between Israel 
and Yahweh. Without these saving acts the message of Moses, the 
man of God, would have been utterly unfounded: his message of 
salvation-to-come was confirmed by the deliverance from Egypt. 
Together with the appearance of the prophets, God’s saving activity 
became the firm foundation-stone of Israel’s faith. 

Israel’s faith in God is characterized by great optimism, or rather 
by great joy and hope. Again and again God revealed Himself in 
history as the Saviour-God. 

Some scholars have thought that Israel’s faith in a redeeming God 
derived from one single miracle experienced by the Hebrew slaves 
who had fled from Egypt, namely the passage through the Red Sea, 
by which the deliverance of the people was achieved. 1 This view 
does not, however, fit the data of tradition. It is true that this fact 
plays a part in tradition, in the historical narratives and also in the 
message of the prophets, but it is not always recorded by any means 2 
and should be looked upon as merely one of the elements in the history 
of deliverance. 3 The pre-exilic prophets hardly ever mention it 4 ; 
they are far more concerned with the deliverance during the desert- 
journey than with that of the passage through the ‘Red Sea’. What 
we can say is that the deliverance from Egypt (and the sea), the deliv- 

1 See M.Noth: Oberlie/erungsgeschichte des Pentateuch , 1948, pp. 52f., G. von Rad, 
Theology I, p. 175k; and elsewhere; also A.Lauha, Das Schilfmeermotiv im Alien Testa¬ 
ment, Suppl. VT, IX, 1962, pp.32ff. 

2 Not by the prophets before Jeremiah, neither in Ps. cv. 

3 So rightly A. Lauha, op cit. 

4 Only in a late passage in Jeremiah (xxxii), perhaps in Nahum, and certainly in 
Hab.iii. 
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errance from the desert and the conquest of the 'promised land’ all 
together are considered the basis of Israel’s history of salvation (cf. 
PP- 335 ^*)* Subsequently the message of the prophets, 1 the Psalms 2 
and the deuteronomic literature again and again revert to this body 
of tradition from Israel’s earliest history (or better perhaps: prehis¬ 
tory). 

Even if ever new savings acts of God were experienced during the 
times of the judges and in the period of the Kings, especially in the 
days of David, these acts could never obscure the Exodus-tradition 
which expresses the basic pattern 3 of Israel’s faith. | On the contrary, 
when the gains of the period of the kings are lost, the Exodus-motif 
stands out more clearly again (Deuteronomy; the exilic prophets, 
Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah). As the foundation-stone of faith the 
Exodus-tradition came to be more and more the piece de resistance of 
the description of the history of salvation in the historical books. It 
became one of the strongest pillars of Israel’s religious life, too, but 
also of legal and moral thinking, the starting-point of both the mes¬ 
sage of judgment of the prophets and their message of hope (judg¬ 
ment Am. iii; hope: Deutero-Isaiah). 

In the opening words of the Decalogue Yahweh is proclaimed to 
be the Saviour: 'I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage’, and in this 
way the whole body of Israelite law, both cultic and moral, is viewed 
in terms of the revelation of God’s saving activity (cf. beside Exod. xx 
and Deut.v, Levit.xix. 34, 36f., xviii.3, xx.24ff., xxvi. 13, 45; further 
the whole of the introduction to the book of Deuteronomy, as well 
as the ceremony of the offering of the first-fruits in the temple, Deut. 
xxvi. 5ff.) 

Above all other prophets it is Deutero-Isaiah, the prophet of hope, 
who emphasizes the deliverance from Egypt. In his message, however, 
it is not only history that bears testimony to Yahweh as the Sav¬ 
iour (go’el), but creation or rather the conception of creation also 
strengthens Israel’s faith in the God of salvation.’Because Yahweh the 
Redeemer is also known to be the Creator, creation is not a 'soullessly 


1 Am. ii. 10, iii. 1, v. 25, ix. 7; Hos.ii, xi, xii, xiii (viii. 1); Micahvi (vii. 15); (Isa.x. 24ff., 
xi. 16, iv.5); Hab.iii (Nah.i.4); Jer.ii, vii.22f., xi, xv. 1, xvi. 15, xxxi.32, xxxii.2of.; 
Ezek.xvi, xx-sff., xxiii; Isa.xlm.i6ff., xlviii.2of., li.gf., Iii. 1 if., bdii.7ff.; Hag.ii.5; 
on Deutero-Isaiah see B.J. van der Merwe, Pentateuchtradisies in die Prediking van 
Deuterojesaja, 1955, pp. 146-246; B.W. Anderson, Exodus Typology in Second Isaiah , 
Muilenburg Festschrift, 1962, pp. 177!!. 

2 E.g.lxxvii. I5f., lxxviii, lxxx, Ixxxi, lxxxix. 10, cv, cvi.7ff., cxiv.3f., cxxxv.8f., 
cxxxvi. 1 off. 

3 See the title of D.Daube’s work: The Exoduspattem in the Bible , 1963; the elaboration 
of his idea that the history of redemption is strongly dominated to a large extent by 
the legal terminology, presents many difficulties. 
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beautiful and senselessly brutal’ nature, but a token of God’s majesty 
and greatness, and man is not a stranger in the world that surrounds 
him. Because Isaiah knows that God is behind this world, the creation 
can proclaim salvation (xl.26ff.). Closely bound up with this must 
be the fact that this prophet thinks in universal terms and therefore 
believes that the servant of the Lord, the ‘ebed Tahwek , is called upon 
to bring salvation to the world. From this faith have sprung the special 
songs of the Servant of the Lord, which attribute to the service of 
Yahweh a power that overcomes the world and even death (ch.xlii. 
iff., xlix, 1, lii. 13—liii.12; cf. further also lxi. iff.). 

It was this prophet who by his preaching aroused Israel from its 
lethargy and made many Israelites return to Jerusalem, in the expecta¬ 
tion to receive the Kingdom of God there. We may say, therefore, 
that-humanly speaking - this champion of the faith, who himself 
had to bear so many afflictions (Isa. 1, liii) was the man to whom Israel 
owed its revival. From generation to generation his message was 
handed on to others who, each in his own way, bore testimony to 
the same expectation: Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and in this way 
many generations were inspired by new hopes. 

Deutero-Isaiah did not only remind his people of God’s saving 
activity in the days of Israel’s origin, but also of God’s deeds in the 
patriarchal age (ch.li) and in the life of David (Isa.lv. 3). 1 Here the 
prophet merely follows out a line that dominates the whole of Israelite 
tradition and demonstrates that throughout its existence Israel was 
conscious of being sustained by the fact that God remained faithful. 
This becomes evident on going through the various historical books. 

| The deuteronomic description of the conquest of the promised land 
in the book of Joshua is a continuous testimony to the miraculous 
deeds of God in Israel’s history. [Like the stories of Exod.i-x, those 
of Josh.i-x have a strong miraculous tendency, which proves that 
especially in later times the traditions concerning God’s saving activi¬ 
ty were embellished to the greater glory of Yahweh. Some of the 
historical narratives are even given a cosmic tendency (Exod.xv 2 , 
Josh.x). 

The book of Judges tells us in a historically less elusive manner about 
God’s deeds accomplished by the Judges’ who were inspired by the 
jSpirit of God. The history of David, too, abounds with proclamations 
|of divine activity accomplished through this ‘man after God’s heart’; 
in principle they were ascribed to God Himself, who went out before 


1 O.Eififeldt, The promises of Grace to David in Isaiah55 11-5, Muilenburg Festschrift, 
pp.i96ff. 

2 Gf. what Lauha (op . cit.) says on the later renderings of the miracle at the Red Sea. 
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him and was with him (2 Sam.v.20, 1 Sam.xvii, 2 Sam.xxiii. 10 12). 1 

Even long afterwards we find the prophets bearing witness to this 
divine activity- It is rather curious that Isaiah, who hardly mentions 
the Exodus-traditions at all, should refer to the deliverance through 
Gideon (Isa.ix.3) and repeatedly to the deeds of David (xxviii.21, 
xxix. 1). In my opinion these elements in Isaiah’s work do not imply 
that we are justified in speaking of a separate Davidic tradition of 
salvation peculiar to Jerusalem, to which greater importance was at¬ 
tached in Jerusalem than to the northern tradition of the deliverance 
from Egypt. 2 For it was David himself who brought the ark to Jerusa¬ 
lem, and thus laid a connection between Jerusalem and the earliest 
history of Israel, the desert period. This made it clear that Yahweh 
who had established his dwelling-place in Jerusalem was none other 
than the Yahweh who had led his people from Egypt through the 
wilderness. 3 

So the historians knew that Israel was guided by God from begin¬ 
ning to end. This theme was elaborated ever anew in the historical 
books, from Genesis to 2 Kings. The intention of the authors is not 
so much to proclaim various separate deeds of God, but to depict 
God’s guidance of His people in its history. And in doing so they pay 
attention to political, worldly affairs above all. By the earliest prophets 
the material aspect of God’s redeeming activity is also stressed most 
(even in an eschatological connection) Amos (ix, concluding vss.), 
Hosea (ii, xiv). 

Yet this material and political aspect was not a goal in itself for 
Israel either: it was the outward manifestation of a life in peace with 
God and in obedience to Him; this, too, is to be found in Hos.ii. 

To outline the content of God’s redemptive activity as proclaimed 
by the Old Testament we may draw upon the words written by H. 
Wheeler Robinson as the conclusion of a short study of the meaning 
of redemption in the Old Testament 4 : | { The Old Testament idea of 
redemption, then, lays emphasis on the divine initiative, comprehends 
within itself the deliverance from material as well as from spiritual 

1 See my essay in the Obbink Festschrift, Verbum, 1964, mentioned above on p. 191 
n.i. 

2 This view is taken by G. von Rad, Theology I, pp. 3gff., esp. p.46f., and also by 
E.Rohland, Die Bedeutung der Erwahlmgstradilionen Israels fur die Eschatologie der 
Propketen, 1956. Von Rad thinks the traditions of David and Zion to be one and the 
same; Rohland demonstrates the divergences between them. Against this see my 
Jahweh en zijn stad, 1962, and Essentials of the Theology of Isaiah, Muilenburg Fest¬ 
schrift, 1962, pp. I28ff. Cf. also the texts from Amos and Micah mentioned in n. 1 
on p. 193. 

3 See also O.EiBfeldt, Silo und Jerusalem, VT, 1957, pp. i38ff., and M.Noth, Jerusalem 
und die isr . Tradition, OTS, 1950, pp. 202ff. 

4 Redemption and Revelation, 1944, p.227. 
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perils and constraints, and deals primarily with Israel as a people, 
though growingly concerned with the relation of the individual to 
iGod, within that social solidarity*. 

Particularly in the prophets* messianic hope of salvation the spir¬ 
itual renewal of the people is emphasized more and more^ They look 
forward to the righteousness that will prevail everywhere, to the peace 
and the knowledge of God that will spread all over the earth. 1 
i We generally find that the term ‘to live* is used, for example in 
Ezek.xxxiii.n: ‘I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live’, but here the word im¬ 
plies more than mere physical subsistence: it must certainly also mean 
a life in peace with God. 2 

j Thus Isa.lv speaks of the repentance of the sinner, to which God 
[responds with mercy and forgiveness. In Ps.cxxx these two ideas of 
forgiveness and redemption are also connected (cf.verses 4, 8); the 
last verse runs: ‘He shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities* (cf. 
also Ps.ciii.3f.). 

Here redemption is therefore understood in a deeper sense, as a 
deliverance from the spiritual grasp of sin. The Old Testament is 
conscious of the danger of sin in human life, it is aware of the fact 
that one sin brings another in its train, and that sin is as it were a 
chain that winds itself closer and closer round man; think for example 
of the history of primeval times: Gen. ii—vii (see pp. 413ff.). 

Redemption from sin is also brought out in full clarity in Isa.liii; 
here it appears that the servant of the Lord will reclaim many by his 
vicarious suffering (cf. vs. 11). In this chapter Israel’s hopes concerning 
God’s redeeming activity and the atonement which He brings about 
flow together. This latter is one of the aspects of God’s redemptive 
work, but is is so important that it deserves separate treatment (pp. 
2 86ff.). 

The most important theological terms used in the Old Testament 
are padah (to buy off) and ga'al (to ransom) * These terms have a sym¬ 
bolical meaning, which appears clearly from the use of padah , for 
only once do we find the price mentioned which God pays for His 
people Israel whom He redeems (Isa.xliii. 3f.), while in all other places 

1 See the last chapter. 

2 Cf. J.Hempel, HeilungalsSymbol ,p.281. 

3 Padah is liberating somebody who is in the possession of somebody else by giving a 
ransom; ga’al is standing up for a nearest relation, either by redeeming his property 
that had to be sold from necessity or also by avenging his death. On the terminology 
see J.J.Stamm, Erlosen und Vergeben im A.T. , 1940; on ga*al in particular also 
A. R.Johnson, ‘The primary meaning of ga’al in Suppl. to Vetus Testamentum , I, 
1953, pp.67ff., who reduces the two stems ga'al to one, with the general meaning 
‘to cover’; in the religious sense go*el is rather protector than redeemer. 
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the word is used in the general sense of redeeming and delivering. 1 
The verb gctal is also used in a general sense to denote redemption. 
Both these words are used when it is a question of deliverance from an! 
emergency 2 ; they imply the redemption both of the people as a whole 
and of the individuals, the faithful. 1 

c. Communion with God even in judgment 
In spite of its fundamental unity the Old Testament has many 
controversial traits. Though the preaching of salvation predominates, 
the Old Testament is full of messages concerning God’s judgments. 
God reveals His presence not only by His activity on behalf of Israel 
but also by His judgments on the people. The prophets whose words 
accompany God’s deeds, taught the people to see their history in the 
light of the will of God, the Holy One. 

In this way it became possible for Israel to bear the crushing defeats 
it had to suffer and even the fall of Israel as a state, by its faith in God. 
Israel found it very hard to integrate its afflictions into its faith, and 
the same is true of the prophets themselves. This is evident from many 
places in the various prophetic writings that tell us of their inward 
and outward difficulties. The announcements that God was preparing 
His judgments on His people, were received with unbelief, scorn, 
resentment and enmity. We find a great many examples of this in the 
Old Testament, such as Am.vii; Mic.ii.6, iii.8; Isa.xxviii. I4ff., xxx. 
iof.; Jer.xi. i8-xii.6, xviii. i8f., xxvi, xxviii, xxxviff.; Ezek.iii.4ff., 
xiii, xiv; Isa.xlii. i8ff., xlix. 14, 1 . iff.; Hag. i. 

But it also cost the prophets a great effort to pass on such messages; 
they could not believe it, they would not hear of it, this task lay heavy 
upon them. Some cases in point are Am.vii. 1-9 (where in three 
visions that belong together the spiritual struggle is depicted that Amos 
has to go through in order to be able to accept the message of judg¬ 
ment) ; H0s.vi.4f., xi. 8f.; Isa. viii. I7f.; Jer.viii. i8ff., ix. iff., xiv. I7ff., 
xv. if., 1 off., i5ff., xvi, xx. 7ff.; Ezek.xi. 13, xii. 17, xxi.6. They only 
shouldered their task because they had been called to it by God 
(Isa.vi; Jer.i, xx. 7ff.). 

Yet God’s judgment was not an idea that was altogether alien to 
Israel’s faith. It cannot be maintained that Israel only thought in 
terms of salvation, as if Yahweh were only a God of promise and 
favour. From the outset the revelation of Yahweh was partly determin¬ 
ed by the proclamation of His will. Though historically we cannot be 
absolutely certain if this is true of Israel’s religion, it is clear that in 

1 See Kohler, Theologie , p. 224. 

2 J.J.Stamm, op. cit., p.147; they are used only occasionally in the meaning of: 
to forgive, to put away sin: Ps. cxxx. 8 ( padah ), Isa.xliv. 22 (ga’al ), Stamm, pp. I42ff. 
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Israel’s faith as unfolded to us in the Old Testament the law, whether 
it takes the form of the Decalogue or not, is very closely bound up 
with the revelation of Yahweh 1 ; we may even rightly posit that this 
already applies to the earliest historians, though we cannot recon¬ 
struct with certainty in what way. As the inauguration of kings in the 
ancient Eastern world was attended with the enactment of laws 2 , the 
proclamation of Yahweh as the God of Israel was thought of as 
involving the proclamation of His will. And proclamations of laws 
always contain sanctions, too, like treaties, which may perhaps be 
looked upon as a special kind of legislation. Like treaties, laws are 
protected by the gods; contempt of these inexorably involves pun¬ 
ishment. 

This did not only hold good for Israel, but also for the whole of 
the ancient oriental world. No wonder, then, that several texts were 
found showing that the ancient eastern nations realized that certain 
disasters falling upon the royal house or the country were due to the 
anger of the gods, on whose authority certain laws had been enacted 
and who therefore were revenged on all those who violated these 
laws in spite of all their menacing curses. 3 

In the Old Testament we find such threats as that of Exod.xx.5: 
T the Lord thy God am a jealous God’; those of Levit.xxvi and Deut. 
xxvi-xxviii are even more far-reaching. We read in the Old Testament 
that the Israelites kept the truce with the Gibeonites in spite of the 
fact that they knew themselves to be deceived, for they had sworn to 
do so, invoking the name of Yahweh and calling down His vengeance 
upon themselves in case they should not fulfil their pledge. And the 
fact that Saul had unilaterally broken this treaty was afterwards 
charged to him and his family as a grave sin (2Sam.xxi), not only 
by the Gibeonites but also by David, who was brought to take up this 
attitude by a divine oracle and judgment. 

So divine judgment absolutely forms part of Israelite religious 
life. Frequently prophets are found to threaten kings with judgment 
(e.g. Saul: iSam.xiii, xv; David: 2Sam.xi; Jeroboam: 1 Kings 
xii.25ff., xiii; Ahab: 1 Kings xvii, xxi, xxii, and elsewhere). These 
judgments are, however, due to certain demonstrable sinful acts of 
kings who dragged down their people into judgment with them. 

The prophetic announcements of God’s judgments cannot be 
dissolved from these conceptions, yet they are something novel as 

1 Cf. W.Zimmerli, The Law and the Prophets, 1965, and Das Gesetz im A.T., ThLZ, 
i960, pp.481 ff. 

2 See my article ‘Exod.xx.2’, Recherches bibliques VIII, pp.35ff, 1967. 

3 See my Religion of Israel, pp. 28ff. and A. Malamat, Doctrines of causality in historian 
graphy, VT, 1955, pp. iff. 



well. They involve the people and its life in judgment direcdy and 
completely. The divine anger is not only roused by some cultic or 
social offence, but is directed against the way of life of king and people. 
In their indictments the prophets from Judah (Amos, Isaiah, Micah, 
Jeremiah) especially stress the social and political abuses. The only 
prophet from the North (Hosea) emphasizes rather the cultic betrayal of 
Yahweh. The prophets from Judah fulminate against injustice, op¬ 
pression and entering rashly into relations with various other nations. 
Hosea does mention this latter element, but his criticism is mainly 
directed against the prevalent Baalworship. 

Again and again we find that already in the earlier period the 
prophets of Israel proclaim judgment as something still to come. We 
get the impression that among the other ancient-Eastern peoples the 
anger of the gods is inferred from the disasters themselves, as also in 
2 Sam.xxi. In Israel the connection between judgment and sinful 
act is accentuated much more clearly, so that the relation between the 
catastrophe and divine anger can be inverted: on the ground of an 
awakened sense of guilt it is possible to come to the conclusion that 
God’s anger is aroused and that His judgment is imminent. 

It is quite clear, at any rate, that with several of the prohets the pro¬ 
clamation of judgment precedes the historical threat, as can be de¬ 
monstrated from the dates for Amos, Hosea and Isaiah. 1 Amos starts 
preaching before Tiglath-Pileser appears on the scene, and Isaiah 
has his vision (ch.vi) before this king has turned towards the West. 
Hosea’s threat against Jizreel (ch. i) can hardly be assigned to any 
other period than Jeroboam’s reign, so before the period of Tiglath- 
Pileser. 2 

In any case the prophets themselves never take the historical event 
as such for the starting-point of their message. They always refer to 
spiritual experiences, granted to them in the vision of their vocation 
(Amos vii, Isa.vi, Jer.i, Ezek.i, Isa.xl) or otherwise (Hos.i) which gave 
them a new understanding. These testimonies will have to be taken 
absolutely seriously. Through a personal encounter with God (Isa.vi, 
Ezek. i) or by hearing His word the prophets came to realize the im¬ 
mediacy of the relationship between Israel and Yahweh. They learn¬ 
ed that Yahweh was the living reality confronting the prophets as 
well as the people at large, and so life gained a wholly new meaning 
for them: they came to see the events as immediate acts of God, a 


1 This would not apply to Isaiah, if A. Jepsen’s chronology (Die Quellen des Konigs- 
buches, 1953, p.43) should be correct. 

2 For that reason the appearance of prophets should not be explained a priori from 
historical events. This seems to be the view of P. A.H. de Boer (Second Isaiah's Message, 
1956, p. 86) regarding the exilic prophet. 
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deep consciousness arose that the life of the people was valueless 
and even doomed in the eyes of the Holy One. From this they gather¬ 
ed that Israel was ripe for judgment. The story of the vision of 
Isaiah’s calling is the classical example of what took place in the 
spiritual life of the prophet who saw himself confronted fcy the Holy 
One in the full splendour of His glory.| From this moment of awaken¬ 
ing it became clear to the prophet how far the people had strayed 
from God’s will and from His law, and what divine judgments were 
[threatening Israel. 

In this way the prophets became preachers of penitence who viewed 
the events of their times in terms of judgment. This gave them the 
certainty that the ‘Day of the Lord’ would be a day of divine anger 
(Amos, Isaiah, Zephaniah, Joel). There were two factors, therefore, 
that moulded the prophets: their personal vocation and the confron¬ 
tation of the life of the people with the will of the Holy One who had 
revealed His law to Israel. This latter is a very important factor; in 
fact it made the proclamation of God’s anger fundamentally possible 
in Israel. We may say, therefore, that essentially this form of the 
announcement of judgment, quite peculiar to Israel, can only be 
accounted for on the ground of the knowledge of God’s will of which 
Israel was conscious. 

This prophecy of doom has more aspects than one: it is either 
prophecy of ruin or prophecy of penitence. Research in the history of 
religious form might lead to even finer distinctions, but these two 
are the most important. The former aspect is found with Amos and 
Hosea, though they occasionally call the people to repentance, too 
(Amos v. I4ff., Hos. ii, xiv). With Isaiah and Jeremiah the latter aspect 
is found frequently: they try to move their people to repentance 
(Isa.i. i6ff., 27ff., viii. i6ff., Isa.vii - the name Shear Tashub , cf. 
Isa.x.soff., xiv.32, xxx. 15, Jer.iv. iff. 14^, v.2off., vi.8ff., 16, 
vii.3ff. and elsewhere), though they, too, lay the strongest stress on 
the prediction of a coming catastrophe. 

So the prophets cannot be considered as preachers of doom only 
and it cannot be held that they broke practically with all the ancient 
religious forms concerning the history of salvation and looked upon 
salvation as a mere hope for the future. 1 [This view is too one-sided, 
for at certain moments of their activity they represent the conversion 
of the people as decisive for their own days. From the beginning Isaiah 
strongly emphasizes the approaching doom (ch. vi), but he also speaks 

1 This one-sided view is maintained by G. von Rad, Theology II; according to him 
the prophets only see salvation in an eschatological perspective. This does not, how¬ 
ever, make it clear how Isaiah can predict the downfall of Jerusalem but, on the 
other hand, also announces to the Assyrian king in 701 that his downfall is imminent. 
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of salvation; Jeremiah rather proceeds from the preaching of repent¬ 
ance to the prophecy of the complete downfall. 

The miraculous element in the preaching of the prophets is that 
they predict the judgment upon their people without denying the 
relationship between God and Israel. With Isaiah the disasteijmotif is 
predominant; in his prophecies Yahweh condemns His people by 
calling them: ‘this people’, but He also frequendy calls them ‘my 
people’ (cf.vi.g with i.3); with Jeremiah we find that the latter 
appellation, ‘my people’ predominates to such an extent that K. Kutter 
could publish a book on Jeremiah under the title Mein Volk (1929). 
When the prophets predict God’s wrath and judgment and yet cling 
to His love of Israel they know what they are speaking about. What 
makes their message so majestic is the fact that they can represent 
God Himself on the one hand as taking action against His people 
like a savage wild beast (H0s.xiii.7f.) or a great warrior (Isa.xxviii. 
2i, xxix. iff.) and on the other hand as appealing to Israel to give 
Him her love. Fundamentally their message is always paradoxical, 
and Isaiah realized this very clearly, too (xxviii. 2 iff). 

In their witness to God who takes action against Israel in His 
judgments they also maintain that He is the God of communion with 
Israel. Even when they predict the downfall of the people and the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, as Jeremiah did, they do so 
fully convinced that Yahweh does not reject Israel but stands by His 
people (Jer.xxxi.36). 

So God’s judgment as we find it predicted in the preaching of the 
prophets does not demonstrate that Yahweh breaks with His chosen 
people 1 ; on the contrary, the prophets deny emphatically the conclu¬ 
sion arrived at by the people on the ground of their chastisement 
(cf. Jer.xxxiii. igff with xxxi.36ff, Isa. 1 . iff, Zech.i). Yahweh is 
incensed against His people, it is true, and He has punished them most 
severely for their unfaithfulness, but essentially this was only a tem¬ 
porary matter (Isa.xl. 1, 1 . iff): God did not set out to destroy, but 
to renovate His people. Even the judgment He executes with His 
own hand is a token of His communion with Israel. 

In the Old Testament the conception that God is a hidden God 
(a statement formulated clearly in Isa.xlv.15) 2 is not linked directly 
with the judgment that falls upon Israel 3 ; on the contrary: in Isa.xlv 
this view refers to God’s saving activity in the future. 

It is clear that, however difficult the prophets must have found it 


1 See my Erwahlung des Volkes Israel , 1953, pp. g8ff. The idea of rejection does not play 
a part in the Old Testament equivalent with that of election. 

2 Gf. alsojer.xxiii.23. 

3 As is apparently done by G. von Rad, Theology II, pp.374f., ThLZ, 1963, pp.405ff. 
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to integrate the message of judgment into their faith, they managed 
to do so after a prolonged struggle. It was, and always remained a 
miraculous activity, but as such it revealed His awe-in-spiring holiness 
(Isa.xxix). The Old Testament is full of the paradoxical message 
of the judgment of Israel’s God, the God of salvation, and it is the 
historiographers who bear witness to it, especially the post-prophetic 
(deteuronomic and later) hisoriographers. 

In contrast with the views of the non-Biblical nations, who look 
upon catastrophes as evidence of the imperfection of the gods (the 
Greeks) or of their unwillingness (Babylon), the Old Testament pro¬ 
claims that these disasters arise from the will of the Holy God of 
grace, who desires to establish His kingdom in Israel and in the 
world. Generally speaking, human suffering and death may be looked 
upon as a judgment upon sin. They are neither an ‘accident’ of 
creation, nor a matter of chance, or obstinacy or even fate, heimarmene *, 
but a judgment of God, which is to restore communion with Him. This is 
shown very impressively in the Scriptural narrative of the Deluge. 
This story as it appears in the Old Testament purports to show that 
this most terrible of all catastrophes that befell mankind in primeval 
times was to establish a new relationship between God and the rem¬ 
nant of mankind saved by Him. The judgment upon which God had 
decided pained Him most grievously (Gen. vi. 5ff). 

This shows how the Old Testament always presupposes a positive 
relation of God to the world: there is no contrast but, fundamentally 
from God’s point of view, only a relationship of communion. This 
relationship is demonstrated very positively by the fact, that the Old 
Testament accepts a fundamental connection between the judgment 
and God’s redemption 1 2 - it is often purifying and renewing. This is 
perhaps expressed most strongly in the Isaiah-apocalypse (xxvi.8ff.): 
‘When thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world 
will learn righteousness’ (verse 9.) Here the judgment has also acquired 
a pedagogic meaning. 

Further the Old Testament always bears testimony to the justice 
of God’s judgments. The prophets always attempt to make it clear 
in their testimony that the punishments inflicted by God completely 
fit the sins of the people (cf. instance Jer. ii. 56); they also try to 
convince the people of the foolishness of sin, of the fact that it is some¬ 
thing unheard-of (for example Isa.i.2f.,; Jer.ii. 1 off.; Hos.xi. iff.), 
which demonstrates most clearly the guilt of the people. Then the 

1 To some extent K. Koch’s views tend this way, in so far as he will not speak of re¬ 
tribution, but of a calamitous deed; see his Gibt es ein Vergeltungsdogma im A.T., 
ZThK, 1955, pp. iff., also Von Rad, Theology I, pp.264ff. 

2 See p.i9if. 
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people is always warned by God beforehand and is given an opportunity 
to repent 

God’s judgment is never so severe that His punishment is fully in 
accordance with the gravity of the sin committed: He always shows 
His mercy in one way or another, there always remains a call to 
repentance and with it the possibility of repentance 1 , and there is 
always a remnant that is saved. Even though some prophets consider 
the possibility of being saved problematical at a certain moment 
(Amos v. 15, and elsewhere), yet they always keep hoping for a 
restoration (chapter ix). 

At any rate God’s judgment is not a sign of unwillingness, but 
rather of anger; anger does not exlude the possibility that there - 
still - is a relationship. God’s holiness is a consuming fire and cannot 
bear the existence of sin; yet God desires that the sinner should be 
saved , which is expressed most clearly by Ezekiel (xxxiii. 11; xviii. 2 iff.), 
Ezekiel who elsewhere, in order to bring out God’s glory as the motive 
for all His acts, makes bold to say that God does not act thus for the 
sake of Israel, but to glorify His holy Name (xxxvi). In one of the 
most profound hymns of the Old Testament, Lamentations iii, 
written by an author deeply impressed by the exile, we hear the 
emphatic testimony: ‘For He doth not afflict willingly nor grieve 
the children of men, for though He cause grief, yet will He have com¬ 
passion according to the multitude of His mercies’ (iii. 33 and 32); 
in other words, God must, in His holiness, intervene in the world with 
His judgments, but His real activity is the showing of His mercy. 

The Old Testament always keeps proclaiming that, even in passing 
His judgment, God is merciful. This affection of God is expressed 
most profoundly by the prophet Hosea, who depicts God as divided 
against Himself, when ‘mercy rejoiceth against judgment’ and ulti¬ 
mately God’s love prevails over His just anger (Hos.xi.8f.; a related 
passage is Jer.iii. i9-iv.4). Hence it is never the judgment that is al¬ 
lowed to have the last word in the prophecies, but always the hope of 
salvation; and the most critical preachers are also those who emphasize 
future salvation very strongly (cf.H0s.xiii.7f. with chapter ii or xi, 
see Ezek.xvi). 

That is why not a trace should be allowed to remain of the concep¬ 
tion, or rather misconception, that the teaching of the Old Testament 
depicts a God quite different from the God of the New Testament. 
On the contrary, the God of the pro ph ets, who fulminates against sin, 
but who is also distressed about the people because of the judgment 

1 See for example J.Fichtner, ‘Die Umkehrung in der prophetischen Botschaft*, 
Th. Lit Zt, 1953, pp.459ff.; compare also H.W. Wolff, ‘Das Thema “Umkehr” in 
der altt. Prophetic’, ZfiUsckr.f. Th . u. if., 1951, pp. i29ff. 
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He has to inflict upon it, the God of the narratives of primeval history, 
who deeply regrets His creation of man, this God, who is deeply 
moved, who as the Holy One proceeds with strict justice against sinful 
man and in doing so suffers most Himself, this same God sent Jesus 
| Christ into the world to take its sins upon Himself and to suffer for 
(them on the Gross.jin the New Testament Jesus Christ attacks the 
sins of the people as strongly as the prophets had done in the Old 
Testament. He uses the threat of a coming judgment just as they had 
done; but to a greater extent than they He ventures personally into 
the struggle between God and man, so that the judgments falls upon 
Himself; therefore His death on the Gross is evidence of His never- 
ceasing love, which again is the sign of God’s love. In all this Old 
Testament and New Testament are essentially one; the actual differ¬ 
ence only concerns the way in which salvation is proclaimed, and it is 
this difference that makes the Christian speak of fulfilment (see 
above pp.i04ff). 

From this judgment it becomes apparent that God Himself is in 
this world; in His holiness nothing that happens on this earth eludes 
His observation (Ps.cxxxix) - and for that reason this glorious God 
who is Love Itself is also always leading man back to Himself in a 
true return of love, even by means of His judgments. Finally we should 
bear in mind the strongly conditional nature of the preaching of 
judgment, for fundamentally is it a threat to recall man from his 
evil ways. This conditional elements is illustrated very clearly by the 
little book of Jonah. 1 

d. God’s saving activity in the future: the fulfilment of 
communion 

The prophets whose message of judgment we discussed in the pre¬ 
vious section were most deeply convinced of God’s activity in history, 
both in the past in His saving acts on behalf of Israel and in their own 
days in the judgments which He brought about and which they had 
to announce. But at the same time they knew that they were called 
upon to speak of God’s saving activity in the future. For the very 
reason that they believed that God would keep His faith with Israel, 
even in His chastisement which sometimes bewildered them by its 
severity, these prophets came to proclaim the hopes of a new 
Israel, of a new future for the people, a new kingdom of God, a new 
covenant. In many ways they handed on this message to their dis¬ 
ciples. 2 It is inconceivable that they should have been prophets of 

1 See the note on p. 203. 

2 In contrast with the prophecies of doom, which were to be heard by the whole 
people, the message of hope of the prophets was addressed especially to their disciples, 
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woe only, for they were far too deeply convinced of the majesty of 
Israel’s God and of the strong bonds linking Him with His people. 
With none of the prohets the message of salvation is lacking 1 ; it can¬ 
not be denied, therefore, to the pre-exilic prophets, as is done by 
some scholars. There exists no inherent contradiction between the 
prophecies of doom and those of salvation, if we read them correctly. 
On the contrary, it is impossible to imagine that in Israel, where 
the relationship between God and the people is dominated to such 
an extent by a communal sense, any true Israelite believer could have 
abandoned hope altogether. For hope certainly is one of the vital 
elements of Israelite faith. 2 

That is why ever new hope springs up in the hearts of the faithful 
in Israel, even in the greatest tribulations. Yahweh, who determines 
the course of history, also controls the future and for that reason the 
future always lies open to Israel. One thing especially is never want¬ 
ing in this hope of the future: the fulfilment of communion with God. 
In the New Kingdom man will be led by the Spirit of God to the 
experience of what living with God really means (E2ek.xxxvi.26f., 
cf. Jer. xxxi. 3 iff.). 

Within the limits of this chapter we cannot attempt to show the 
great variety of Israel’s hopes of the future. In our final chapter we 
shall revert to this subject and examine it in greater detail. 

D, Other ways in which God reveals Himself 
a. Introductory remark 

God did not only reveal Himself to Israel by His personal presence 
and by His intervention in the course of historical events, but also 
in many other ways. The Old Testament speaks of various manifesta¬ 
tions of the divine presence which can hardly or not at all be appre¬ 
hended by us any more. Many of these are typically ancient-oriental 
in character and show that the Israelite outlook upon life and way of 
thought was utterly dissimilar from that of present-day man, or at 
any rate of western man in the twentieth century. Some of these 
manifestations may be understood more easily in other continents and 
civilizations. The idea, for instance, that the name is a representation 
of God is certainly connected with the intrinsic power attributed in 
the ancient East to the word and especially to the name. The belief 
that God reveals Himself in certain natural phenomena is to be seen 
against the background that the ancient Israelite was dependent upon 

to the ‘remnant that repents*. This should not make us think, however, that the 
prophets held both an ‘esoteric* and an ‘exoteric* doctrine. 

1 According to many scholars Amos might be an exception. 

2 J. Moltman, Theologie der Hoffnung , 2 1965. 
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nature to a far greater extent than modern man is, and therefore felt 
more at one with the world because he felt that both the world and 
himself had been created by this God. 

In this chapter various ways in which God made His presence 
known are discussed. They are only partly connected with each other, 
often not at all. Some of them are closely bound up with the realm of 
nature, others with personal life, others again with the cult. 

There is only one subject regarding God’s acts of revelation that 
will not be discussed here, namely the revelation which God grants by 
means of His Spirit and His Word to human beings who serve as 
intermediaries in revelation. For essentially the word revelation is 
given in this context a different meaning: here the point at issue is 
rather the content of the act of revelation, the message that is trans¬ 
mitted to man through the Word of God, through visions and oracles. 
This subject should be dealt with separately. 

b. The revelation of God in natural phenomena 
One of the forms of revelation that have become quite alien to our 
western religious ideas and yet play an important part in the Old 
Testament is that which connects the presence of Yahweh with natur¬ 
al phenomena, in particular with thunder and lightning, with wind 
and storm (Exod.xixf., Deut.iv, Judg.v.4f., Pss.xviii, xxix, civ.2ff., 
iSam.vii. io, i Kings xix). These and similar texts often serve as 
descriptions of epiphanies (see above, p.190) and demonstrate the 
close link between Israel’s God and these natural phenomena. They 
are not only looked upon as phenomena connected with the appearan¬ 
ce of Yahweh, but also as characteristic of His Being, or at any rate 
of His manifestation of Himself. From 1 Kings xix. 1 iff. we get the 
expression that in later days certain prophetic circles raised objections 
against such ways of representing God, but nevertheless they continu¬ 
ed to influence Israel’s faith up to a fairly late date (Hab. iii). 

Israel shares these notions with the surrounding nations. In Ugarit 
and Mesopotamia similar representations are found regarding the 
appearance of Baal and Hadad. Not unjustly it is supposed (also 
on linguistic grounds) that Ps.xxix was originally a hymn of praise 
dedicated to Hadad and that it was taken over by Israel and adapted 
to the worship of Yahweh. 

| As a matter of fact, it is not impossible from a historico-religious 
j point of view that in pre-Mosaic times the Kenites worshipped Yahweh 
j as a mountain-, storm- and war-god. After the revelation to Moses and 
Israel’s deliverance from Egypt the image and the nature of Yahweh 
were changed radically, so that the Yahweh in whom Israel believed 
in the post-Mosaic period had no more than a few traits in common 
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with the original Yahweh of the Kenites. One of these traits may well 
have been the way in which Israel’s God revealed Himself as the 
God of storm and lightning. 

The fact that Israel held on to this notion for so long is obviously 
bound up with two things. In the first place there is the fact that to 
Israel the creation was very closely connected with God (though 
Israel certainly made a clear distinction between God and the world). 
The Israelite could think of man as created in the image of God, and 
conversely he could represent God in human shape; at cultic centres 
such as Bethel and Dan the image of a bull could be taken to be a 
divine symbol. No wonder, then, that a direct connection was thought 
to exist between God and what we call the great forces of nature. 

I n second place we should bear in mind that wind, storm and 
lightning were exceptionally apt illustrations of the majesty and in¬ 
comparableness of the divine, not only because of their grandeur but 
also owing to their suddeness. Wind, storm and lightning develop all 
at once and turn wherever they wish. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that especially among Israel where the holiness of God’s 
absolutely independent Being was stressed so strongly, these awe¬ 
inspiring natural phenomena could remain the symbols of the divine 
for such a long period, and that these representations were even found 
in critical prophetic circles. 

Apart from these phenomena 'nature* has other means as well to 
reveal the glory of God. It proclaims the glory of God (Pss.xix, civ; 
Isa.vi.3, xl), God’s wisdom and His loving care (Jobxxxviiiff., 
Ps. civ, cxlvii). The bond between God’s Being and His creation is 
strong, one might almost say direct; not to such an extent, it is true, 
that the Israelite should have identified God with the world or with 
certain forces of nature, but believing that nature bore testimony to 
the wonders of God and to His love of the world. Wisdom is the 
foundation-stone of creation (Prov.viii), the world may be looked 
upon as the expression of the joy of God (Gen.i. 31). 1 

c. The Kabod , the glory and the Skem , the name, as manifes¬ 
tations of God. 

We often find that God is said to manifest Himself in a blaze of fire 
(cf. Ps.l.2f., but especially in the description of the theophany in 
Exod.xixf., Deut.ivf.). Closely connected with this is the notion of 
Yahweh’s Kabod or glory. It is ‘the radiating power of His Being’ 
(Buber, see also p.299) which appears as a radiant light. In Isa.vi it 
is said that the earth is full of His glory (hymn of the seraphim). It 

1 See also G. von Rad, Aspekte alttestamentlichen Weltverstandnisses. Ev. Th„ 1064., 
PP-57ff‘ * 
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s eems as if the earth is seen from heaven as bathing in the splendour 
of His light. 

It is especially in the later books that this ‘glory’ is considered an 
independent manifestation of Yahweh (seeEzek. i, iii.23, viii.4>ixff.), re¬ 
presenting Him in the same way as other manifestations do (cf. maVakh 
Tahweh, p. 209). It is one of the outwardly visible aspects of His Being. 

It is associated in particular with the temple; it is found in a de¬ 
scription of the temple (1Kingsviii.11); Ezekiel experiences in a 
vision how the kabod leaves the temple when the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem and the temple is near at hand (ixf.); but it returns when God 
restores Jerusalem and the temple (xliii. iff.). In the Priestly Code the 
kabod is also linked with the tabernacle (Exod.xl.34); indeed, ac¬ 
cording to P the glory of God accompanies Israel all through the 
desert journey in a column of fire and cloud (Exod.xiii. 2 iff. and 
elsewhere); by night it emanates light, by day it can only be distin¬ 
guished by the cloud surrounding it. 

The kabod is the symbolical expression of the full glory of God’s 
nearness and at the same time it makes this Glory into something 
permanent without tying God down to a certain locality. It is a later 
theological way of representation, particularly in the Priestly Code 1 
which expresses the communion of the Holy One with Israel as a 
people and was chosen on the one hand to maintain the glory of 
Yahweh fully and to keep Yahweh Himself from an immediate rela¬ 
tionship with Israel (the kabod is enshrouded in a dark cloud) and on 
the other hand to be able to express the enduring contact between 
Yahweh and the people. In any case this view expresses the praesentia 
realis of Yahweh in the temple very directly, much more so than the 
shem (name) theology of Deuteronomy. 

In the same way the shem, the name of God, can occur as something 
independent representing God, cf. Jer.vii, where the temple is the 
place that is called by God’s name. By giving His name to the sanctu¬ 
ary in Jerusalem, He is there Himself and has made the temple His 
| sanctuary, but this does not mean that He is contained within this 
| temple. Yahweh is in heaven and all over the world, and yet He is in 
the temple in a particular way. It is especially the Deuteronomist who 
emphasizes this doctrine that the name of Jahweh dwells in the tem¬ 
ple, evidently in order to create a distance between God Himself 
and the temple in this way. 2 

It is not only on this point that Deuteronomy gives a theological 
criticism of certain religious nationalistic elements, but also on others, 
such as the doctrine of ejection. In the days when Deuteronomy 

1 Cf. G. von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy (Eng. trans., 1953), pp. 37 ff - 
* G. von Rad, loc. cit. 
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originated Israel’s faith was based far too much on visible religous 
signs, on the possession of the temple of Yahweh, as if this implied 
that Yahweh’s fate was linked with that of Israel (see Jer. vii. iff.). 
Therefore the immediate connection between Yahweh and the temple 
had to be replaced by a less direct relationship. The word shem, the 
name, was extremely appropriate for the purpose, in so far as it 
covers the person on the one hand but can also be considered distinct 
from him on the other. Applied to Yahweh, the name can represent 
Him fully, but is not to be identified with Him. We may suppose that 
the influence of the message of the prophets lies at the bottom of this 
subtle ‘critical theology’. 

d. MaVakh Tahweh, the Messenger of Yahweh, and the 
‘Countenance of Yahweh’. 

The Old Testament calls the Messenger of Tahweh (the ‘angel of the! 
Lord’) those manifestations or figures that come to human beings in; 
the name of Yahweh to carry His message or act among men in His 
name (Exod.xxxiii). |They may be represented as human beings 
(Judges xiii), but also as angels (Gen.xxii), sometimes in both ways 
within a single story (Judges xiii. igf.). Whatever their appearance, 
-they are God’s messengers who as such represent Him, as the mes¬ 
sengers in the ancient Eastern world (and ambassadors nowadays) 
represent the King who has sent them. 1 In some narratives the names 
of Yahweh and the ‘Messenger of Yahweh’ are used alternately 
(Gen.xvi, xxi. I7ff., xxii; Exod.iii), while in other stories a clear dis¬ 
tinction is made between Yahweh and His Messenger (Num.xxii; 
Judges xiii). As the visible manifestation of God the Messenger may be 
looked upon as being one with Him or as clearly distinct. 2 This 
seems somewhat baffling to us, but apparently the difficulty was not 
so great for the ancient Oriental, who could easily conceive of the 
particular manifestation as acting independently and at the same 
time maintain the unity of this particularization 3 with the divine 
being. This conception may be connected with the fact that in the 
Old Testament Yahweh can speak of Himself both in the singular and 
in the plural (Isa.vi.8, Gen.i. 26, iii.22; as the people do, too: Num. 

1 Compare G. von Rad in Th. Wb . z. N.T. , I, pp.y^ff.; F.Stier, Gott undseine Engel , 

1934; A. R.Johnson, The one and the many in the Israelite conception of God , Cardiff, 
1942, pp.8ff; W. Baumgartner, ‘Zum Problem des Jahwe-Engels’, Schweiz. TheoL 
Umschau , 1944, pp.97ff.; R.Scharf, ‘Die Gestalt des Satans im A.T 7 , in C.G.Jung, 
Symbolik des 1948, pp. 207ff., 297!!*.; A.S. van der Woude, De maVak Jahwe , 

eengodsbode , NTT, 1963/4, pp. iff., and J.Lindblom, Theophanies in holy places , HUCA, 
1961, pp. ioiff 

2 This can lead to a difference in interpretation, see Isa.lxiii.9 according to the 
readings of the Masoredc text and the Septuagint. 

3 Extensio (Johnson, H. Wh. Robinson). 
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xxi.22). Wheeler Robinson introduced th^vord corporate personality 
to denote this phenomenon. 1 We may further compare the connection 
of Yahweh with various localities: Mount Sinai, the temple, heaven; 
and also the fact that the ark is the symbol of Yahweh’s presence and 
may also be identified with Yahweh (Num.x. 35). This unity of sym¬ 
bol and essence is found in many ways, throughout the Eastern world 
as well as in Israel, nor is it alien to our outlook upon life, as appears 
from the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the Christian Churches. 

The maVakh Tahweh is distinct from the Spirit (ruach) of Yahweh 
(see below, p.21 iff.), because the maVakh is rather a personal represen¬ 
tation which proclaims or guides, whereas the Spirit is the power 
proceeding from Yahweh which takes possession of a man and moves 
him to action (1 Kings xxii. 2 if.). 

; With the ‘Countenance of the Lord 5 we find a phenomenon similar 
to what we discovered in the conceptions of the ‘Angel of the Lord 5 
and the ‘Glory of God 5 , namely that they are on the one hand identi- 
; fied with God, but are on the other hand also considered to be 
i independent of Him. The face is the best means to come to know a 
person, and therefore it may well be employed to represent that 
person. This conception is also applied to God: the Countenance of 
the Lord reveals the essence of His Being and may represent God 
Him self. As such it may be a token of the revelation of God’s merciful 
nearness, and conversely, to be hid from the face of God means the 
absence of contact with Him (Gen. iv. 14; cf. also Ps.civ.29), I* ma Y? 
however, also be represented as an independent manifestation of God, 
cf. Exod.xxxiii. 14, Isa.lxiii.9 (emended text). 2 * 

All things go to show that Israel struggled in many ways to express in 
a theologically justifiable manner both the real communion between 
God and man and at the same time the absolute holiness of God’s Being. 

In Israel’s faith the intercourse between God and man is absolutely 
real; it manifests itself in various ways but it never commits God to 
man. God manifests Himself in many ways to all kinds of men, in 
various places, but this does not detract at all from the freedom of 
His divine Being, which even in these manifestations remains consistent 
with itself. In this light the various forms of the self-revelations of God 
in the Old Testament should be considered, both the directly personal 
and the active and more symbolical manifestations. 


1 Compare ‘The Hebrew Conception of Corporate Personality’, in Werden und Wesen 
des Alton Testaments; further in Inspiration and Revelation in the O.T., 1946, p.70 and 
elsewhere, cf. also Johnson, op. cit. Yahweh’s arm and hand were also personified 
(Isa. lxiii. 5b. 12), and even His sword (Jer. 1 .35ff.). 

2 Cf. F.Notscher, Das Angesicht Gottos schauen , 1924; P.Dhrome, Vemploi mitaphorique 

des noms departie du corps en htbreu et en accadien , 1963, pp. 428*. 
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E. Revelation as communication 
Introductory remark 

So far the one, divine, side of the self-revelation of God has been 
the subject of our inquiry. But, as we already observed before (p. 177), 
revelation is viewed in the Old Testament in the light of communion; 
by revealing Himself God wishes to maintain communion with man 
and realize it ever more fully. For that reason God does not only show 
that He exists and is active, that He will come to man and even abide 
with him symbolically in the sanctuary, but He also enters into a 
real communion with man by inspiring Him with His Spirit, thus 
enabling him to do his work by the Spirit, by addressing him and 
giving him directions, or also by answering his questions. 

So there is communication in various ways. The relationship sought 
after and posited by God is essentially reciprocal: it stirs people to 
move towards Him, to act for Him. He grants them knowledge of 
Himself; they are allowed to hear what He has decided on in His 
divine decrees and may turn to Him with their questions and their 
problems, their doubts and their hopes. 

This is the full purpose of revelation: realizing the intercourse be¬ 
tween God and mam God opens the way to Himself by His self¬ 
revelation, so that the world should manifest itself fully as His King¬ 
dom. The ways in which God achieves this communication are widely 
different, and should therefore be discussed separately. 

Successively we shall have to deal with: 

1 The ruach (Spirit) 

2a The Word 

2 b The Torah 

3a The vision 

3b The dream 

4 Outward means (see alsoThe priests, p.241). 

1. The ruach (Spirit). 1 

This subject will serve very well as a transition from the theme 
discussed in the previous paragraphs to that of the subsequent sections. 
The Spirit of God could be discussed separately and given a chapter 
all to itself, or it might even be included in the foregoing, because the 
ruach has some traits in common with conceptions such as the maVakh 
or the shem y in so far as they may represent Yahweh. On the other 

1 See, besides the theologies, P.Volz, Der Geist Gottes , 1910; J.H.Scheepers, Die 
Gees van God en die gees van die mens in die O.T., i960; D.Lys, Ruach, Le Souffle dans 
V A.T., 1962; A.R.Johnson, The vitality, 1964, pp.32ff.; Th.C.Vriezen, *De Heilige 
Geest in het O.T.*, in De Spiritu Sancto, 1964, pp. 7ff. 
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hand, however, the ruach is connected so closely with the intermedia¬ 
ries of revelation dealt with in the next chapter, as well as with the 
Word, discussed in this section, that the subject demands, as it were, 
a place at the beginning of this new section. By the ruach man is 
pressed into the service of God and enabled to perform God’s work; 
it prepares him to receive the revelation of God and brings him to 
appear in the name of God, through his words or his actions. 

The ruach brings about a direct communion between God and man 
and this results in human activity authorized by God rather than in 
co-operation with God. But this communion may be imagined to 
take place on widely different levels. In the full sense of the word, 
having the ruach Tahweh (or * Elohim ) may indicate inspiration by 
God, but it may also be regarded on a biological level. There is also 
a universal human possession of the ruach Tahweh , but in most cases 
the ruach produces a highly personal effect. The Spirit always belongs 
to God, so that it can never become the property of man, although 
possession of the ruach may sometimes be more than momentary: it 
may be lasting, which makes the ruach , mostly rather transitory in 
nature, resemble to some extent ‘gratia infusa 9 , in which God can 
allow others to participate as well (Num.xi). 

The ruach causes a link, a unity, between God and man, without 
leading to any kind of identification. For that reason the ruach can 
express the paradoxical nature of the communion between God and 
man better than any other spiritual phenomenon. It can allow the 
unity of the two partners to function and at the same time keep the 
two partners separated. 

The fact that the ruach is ‘intermittent’ (Eichrodt) or better perhaps, 
charismatic is always expressed emphatically. 

The word ruach , which has many secular meanings, such as: wind, 
breath, passion, thought, the self, (and which may therefore also re¬ 
present the person) implies this possibility. In daily life ruach denotes 
the wind that goes wherever it chooses and no one knows whence it 
comes (John.iii.8, Prov.xxx.4, Eccles.xi.5, viii.8, Job xxxviii.24, 
Ps.cxxxv.7b), or the breath of the nostrils (the organ of the ruach is 
the nose, as is also apparent from the related words reach-smell, the 
verb heriach - to smell ojid the expression ruach of- breath of the nose, 
so the breath exhaled through the nose), or also the life of man, but 
especially his emotions , his inner self It is particularly suited to express 
the dynamic, the emotional, the will and the personal. 

Used with regard to God, either in the form of ruach Tahweh or 
as the ruacKElohim or occasionally as (ha)ruach, the dynamic character 
is emphasized strongly, too, and in widely different ways: as an ex¬ 
ternal force or as a strong inward activity. The ruach Tahweh may 
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manifest itself as a violent storm of wind, but also as a seething power 
inspiring people and prompting them to perform tremendous deeds, 
or as a power that overwhelms the entire emotional life of man. But 
the creative activity of the artist and even man’s spontaneous life is due 
to the operation of the Spirit, too. 

In many fields of life the Israelite experiences the operation of the 
ruach Takweh . 1 He knows that he owes his existence as a living being 
to the Spirit of God; his breath is the ruach Tahweh. The cosmos as 
such is not pervaded by the Spirit of God (for it was not created through 
the ruach but through the word of God). But again and again God 
demonstrates His active presence through the ruach in history and in 
the lives of human beings, when He imparts His Spirit to man in a 
special way at difficult moments in the life of the people and fits 
a man for the task of delivering his people (the ‘great’ judges), when 
He inspires prophets with His Spirit to such an extent that they are 
thrown into ecstasies and see visions, when He makes artists do creative 
work in His service, and finally when He renovates the heart of man 
and cleanses it of sin through the Spirit and opens perspectives of a 
future that will bring God and man together in His kingdom in a 
perfect communion. The ruach Tahweh as an extensio of God brings 
about a unity of God and man without deifying man. 

All these various operations of the ruach Tahweh (’Elohim ) did not 
manifest themselves simultaneously or to the same extent. In the 
earliest period of Israel’s history the powerful aspect of the ruach pre¬ 
dominates, but in the period of judgment and downfall (exile) it 
is rather the cleansing aspect that comes into the foreground. Here 
too, a spiritual growth manifested itself in the course of history. 

The earliest stories concerning the operation of the ruach , in the books 
of Judges and Samuel deal with two things: the activities of the charis¬ 
matic judges (Othniel: Judgesiii. io; Gideon: vi.34; Jephthah: xi. 
29; Samson :xiii. 25, xiv.6, 19, xv. 15) and the work of the extatic 
prophets (1 Sam.x, xix. 18ff., Num.xi. 24ff. and xxiv.3ff.). 

In the books of the ‘classical’ prophets the operation of the Spirit 
is only mentioned occasionally (cf. Mic.iii.8). 2 Ezekiel is the only 
prophet who mentions the ruach distinctly ([ii.2], iii. 12, 14, 24, viii. 

1 Apart from the history of Joseph, the ruach Tahweh does not figure in the patriarchal 
narratives, nor in those parts of the Pentateuch that deal with the laws (except in the 
data concerning the building of the tabernacle). To non-Israelites the ruach is not 
granted (the only exception is Balaam, Num. xxiv. 2, but we should bear in mind the 
statement of xxiv. 1 that Balaam was guided by what pleased Yahweh); it is not 
even granted to Gyrus in Deutero-Isaiah, however much Gyrus is looked upon as the 
deliverer of the people (in spite of 2 Chron.xxxvi.22 = Ezrahi. 21). Possession of the 
ruach presupposes perfect harmony between man’s inner life and God. 

2 If ruach is original and not koach 9 which could be considered the alternative reading 
(in fact superfluous beside geboera). 
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3) xi. i, xliii. 5) but here the Spirit only brings about the physical 
displacement of the prohets. It is true that in Hoseaix.7 the prophet 
is called pre-eminently ‘the spiritual man’, but it is not clear whether 
this expression is only employed to denote the false ecstatic prophets, 
or (which is more likely) that it is intended to refer to the character 
of prophets in general. 1 Only once, in Ezekiel xi. 5, do we find the 
ruach Tahweh mentioned in connection with being granted a revela¬ 
tion, but the two latest commentators 2 3 consider this verse spurious. If 
this should be the case, the only words of revelation in the pre-exilic 
books due to the inspiration of the ruach would those ascribed to 
Balaam (Num.xxiv) and to the prophets of Ahab 1 Kingsxxii. i9~25).3 

Quite otherwise in post-exilic books (cf. 2 Chron. xv. 1, xx. 14, 
xxiv. 20, Neh. ix. 30 and Zech. vii. 2), where the inspiration of the ruach 
and the W ord of God are without hesitation immediately connected 
with each other. In pre-exilic times it was different (except with 
Micah?), for in those days the operation of the Spirit is connected 
with ecstasy rather than with speaking the Word of God (false prophets 
and Balaam). From other utterances, such as Jeremiah’s criticism of 
prophets of his own days (cf. xxiii. I3ffi, esp. 23ff.) it has become ap¬ 
parent that ‘classical’ prophets of Yahweh were very much afraid that 
what proceeded from the mind of man would be mixed up with what 
came from the Spirit of God. A ruach may also be a lying Spirit (1 Kings 
xxii.2iff; cf. a similar criticism in postexilic times in Zech. xiii. iff.). 

Both in the later historical narratives and by Ezekiel an operation 
of the ruach Tahweh by which a human being is taken up and displaced 
is mentioned (1 Kings xviii. 12, 2 Kings ii. 16 and the texts "from 
Ezekiel mentioned above); in most of these cases the experience 
resembles being carried away by a tornado, certainly in 2 Kings 
ii. 16 4 5 ; in other cases we cannot be certain whether the prophet was 
suddenly compelled or carried away by violence: Ezekiel iii. 14 reminds 
us of the former, and this is also possible in the case of 1 Kings xviii. 12. 

Texts such as these make it clear that until a late date (Ezekiel) 
the activity of Yahweh is experienced in what we call the field of na¬ 
ture^ Mighty gusts of wind are the result of Yahweh’s activity, and 
even of Yahweh’s voice (Ps. xxix). The idea of the appearance of 
Yahweh in the days of Israel’s deliverance is evident not only from 
Exod. xix but also from 1 Kangs xix. s 

1 Cf. that the prophet is elsewhere called expressly ‘man of God’, too (this expression 
is used only once of a ma'lakh , elsewhere always of prophets or of figures looked upon 

as prophets, cf. e.g. L. Kohler, Lexicon s.v. ish ha’elohim) . 2 W. Zimmerli and G.Fohrer. 

3 Both in 2Sam.xxiii.2 and in Ps.xxxiii.6 the ruach Tahweh probably means: the 
spoken Word of God. 

4 Here ruach Tahweh should certainly be translated by ‘a whirlwind impelled by 
Yahweh*; most of the texts in Ezekiel seem to point in the same direction. 

5 Cf. the commentaries of Zimmerli, Ezekiel and J. Gray, Kings y l.c. 
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No wonder that the operation of the mach Takweh is connected with 
the wind again and again. (Gen.iii.8, N11m.xi.31, Ps,xviii.8, 11, 16, 
civ. 3, Amosiv.3, Jonahi.4, iv.8). The ruach Tahweh ( 9 Elohim) keeps 
in check the waters of the tehom , the primeval flood (Gen.i.2, viii. if.; 
cf. Exod.xv.8ff.). 1 The ruach 9 elohim does not figure independently 
at the creation and is not thought to have mingled with the primeval 
waters. The creation as such is not a mixture of the divine and the 
natural; the ruach 9 elohim merachephet , moved upon, circled over the 
waters of the chaos, to watch them as an eagle would watch the nest 
with his eaglets. Gen.i.3fF. does not show any trace of the ruach 
9 elohim in God’s creative activity. 2 

Nowhere is the ruach found operating independently or hypostacised. 3 

So the ruach was not looked upon as independent or creative, nor 
was it thought to be part of nature as such, but the mack Tahweh is 
granted by God to men and animals, so to animated nature which 
can move and act spontaneously; the mach is a divine gift that belongs 
to men and animals as long as they live; after their death it returns to 
God (cf. Gen.vi.3, 17, vii. 15, 22; Jobxxxiii.4, xxvii.3, cf.xxxii.8, 
Ps.civ.29f., Eccles.xii. 7, cf. iii. 19, 21). Ruach has the meaning of vital 
energy and may be looked upon as something permanent. God is 
simply ruach (Isa. xxxi. 3; the word mach is contrasted here with basar the 
flesh, as something transitory), and for that reason He is the everlasting 
One. In this participation in the mach of God, manifesting itself in the 
spontaneous vital force, we find something similar to what we see in 
the ancient-oriental world, for there, too, both the Babylonians and 
the Egyptians the vital force is considered to be of divine origin. 4 


1 In this connection we must, I think, say that by the ruacftelohim of Gen.i.2 is 
meant the wind that God had sent; compare Job xxvi. 12 (and also Emma elish IV 
42ff., 13if.) with Gen. 1.2, especially Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica I, X, 1, for in¬ 
stance in E.H. Gifford’s edition, I, III, Oxonii 1903, where Philo Byblius is quoted 
who says that in the primeval age there was not only a damp chaos but also wind. 
The Israelite author supposed God to have been present before the creation and 
expressed this by means of the mach*elohim. 

2 With respect to the Old Testament the function of the ruach is not comparable to 
that of the chokhmak, which was watching at the creation of the world, as Prov.viii 
has it, and which did not play an active part either! It was not until much later 
that ruach and chokhmak were linked as independent entities and identified more 
or less (Sap. Salomonisi.6ff., vii.22ff., xii. iff.; we may compare (as H.Gese did, 
RGG 3 , VI, 1576) Jesus Sirachxxiv.3 and Gen.i. 2. 

3 Not even in Isa.lxiii. iof.; cf. P. van Imschoot, Thiologie de l 9 A.T. , I, loc.cit ., and 
elsewhere. See also my essay in De Spiritu Sane to, pp.yff. With respect to Job.iv, 
where a ruach appears to Eliphaz and speaks a word of revelation, we might think of 
a substantiation of the ruach ’elohim , but the description is doubtful; som escholars 
translate: ‘Hauch* (F.Horst, loc. cit.; on the ruach ra'ah me'et Tahweh , iSam.xvi. 14, 
see below p.304. 

4 In Ichnathon’s hymn to Aton (final verse) the sun is the source of vital energy; in 

Mesopotamia it is the sharu, the wind or breath of one of the gods; cf. J.Hehn, 
Zum Problem des Geistes im alien A.T. , ZAW 1925, pp. Q96ff. 
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Besides power, ecstasy and life the ruach *Elohim (Tahweh) also grants 
wisdom. This emerges most clearly in the later literature. It is true that 
from early times wisdom in the interpretation of dreams and judicial 
wisdom had been associated with God (2 Sam.xiv; cf. 1 Kings iii and 
x, Isa.xxviii.5 and Gen.xli.38); explicitly wisdom in connexion with 
the ruach Jahweh is found in the pre-exilic literature only in Isa. xi. 2 and 
Gen.xxxxi.38; cf. also Job iv. I5f., xxxii.8; Neh.ix.20f., cf. Ps.cxliii. 
10; especially clear are the texts Exod.xxxi. 1-6, xxxv.3ofF., cf. xxviii. 
3, from the Priestly Code, where ruach ’Elohim and wisdom (craft) are 
associated. 1 

An especially important part is played by the ruach Tahweh in 
the ho pes ofsalvation in the Old Testament, especially with the two 
Isaiahs, with Ezekiel and with Joel. The time of salvation which they 
see coming is brought about by the ruach Tahweh. It renovates the world, 
it changes the inner man, makes him share in God’s gifts of grace and 
allows him to experience communion with God. Each of the prophets 
forms his own idea of the time of salvation. Isaiah looks upon the 
messianic long as the bearer of the Spirit of Yahweh, which bestows 
upon him all the gifts that he needs in his high office: wisdom and 
understanding, counsel and might, knowledge and the fear of the 
Lord (Isa.xi. iff.). Ezekiel depicts the age of salvation as the epoch 
of the great change in the heart of the people, when the Spirit of 
God will make man obedient to His will and bring about a lasting 
communion (xi. 19, xxxvi.26f., xxxvii. 14); here the spirit is the re¬ 
creating vital principle. 2 With Deutero-Isaiah we find both these 
views: the messianic expected ruler (xlii. iff, lxi. iff.), who guided by 
the Spirit of God, will accomplish the kingdom of salvation among those 
who are afflicted and are looking forward to His kingdom, as well as 
the personal renovation that will be achieved and will manifest itself 
in the restoration of communion with God (xliv.3ff, cf. lix.21 and 
xxxii. 15b). Joel proclaims in the exuberant manner of the ecstatic 
prophets that in the age ofsalvation the Spirit shall be poured out upon 
all flesh (cf. Num.xi.29) and shall grant dreams and visions. However 
different the manner, it is quite clear that the prophets expect that the 
intervention of the ruach Tahweh will cause a radical change. 

Besides ancient salvation-motifs (strength, prosperity, wisdom) 
two things stand out in these eschatological hopes: the element of 
communion with God (perhaps recalling ecstatic prophecy) and that 
of the sanctifying power of the ruach. The latter in particular seems 
to be a new element. 

1 Indeed, the association of the deity with wisdom is a very ancient element in the 
East. Cf. also Gen.ii, the tree of the knowledge of good and evil (= supreme wisdom) 
as the divine tree, etc. 

2 In 1 Sam.x.6 it is said, too, that the Spirit turns Saul into another man. 
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Outside the prophetic books we find this element expressed quite 
strongly in Ps.li, where the word ruack is used four times (12-14 and 
19). The links with the exilic mack- hopes are clear 1 , so that this 
Psalm is rightly assigned to this or the early exilic period. 2 Since the 
major prophets gave their prophecies of hope, the Spirit of God had 
been mentioned frequently in post-exilic times, cf. Hag.ii.4f. (western 
translations 5f.) and Zech.iv.6. We already mentioned other texts 
from Zech.viii, 2 Chronicles and Nehemiah. In this connection 
Zech.iv.6 is of especial importance. Here the prophet states emphati¬ 
cally that it is only the Spirit of God that must operate and can achieve 
renovation - here the Spirit (looked upon as identical with God) is 
contrasted with force and violence and the older conception, according 
to which these elements go hand in hand, is broken with. 

After a period in which a hesitant attitude was taken up towards 
the mack (the pre-exilic classical prophets), faith in the mack revived 
in new forms during and after the catastrophe of the exile. The Spirit 
is not only experienced as a force proceeding from God that grants 
might or wisdom, but as a force that re-creates the inner man, and 
prepares man for life in communion with God. No wonder, then, that 
we see the hopes of the Spirit of God reviving again and again in later 
religious revivals among the Jews, such as the apocalyptic movement, 

2 a. The Word 

Though we may say that the word most generally used to denote Reve¬ 
lation in the Old Testament is the word chazon (i.e. seeing, a vision) 3 4 we 
must not conclude that the granting of visions etc. is the proper way 
of revelation in the Old Testament (see pp. 227f.). On the contrary, the 
revelation of God in the Old Testament is mainly revelation by the 
Word. Kohler is quite correct in pointing out in his Theologie 4 that all 
the appearances are speaking appearances; the appearance in itself is 
therefore never sufficient but it is accompanied by the word. The visual 
element passes away, the Word is enduring. This revelation by visions 
is revelation by the Word, too. 

The message of the prophets is nearly always introduced by the 
words: 'Thus saith Tahweh\ or concluded with 'saith the Lord\ What 
God gives to the pdrphet is a word (dabar or ’imrah ). 

That the message to the prophet is a word is clearly evident for 



1 Cf. vs. 19 with Isa.lvii. 15, and 12-14 with Ezek.xxxvi. 25C 

2 see also H. J. Kraus, Psalmen I, p. 384. 

3 Cf. Isa.i. 1. 

4 p.87; this view was developed in a too one-sided manner by Rendtorff in: W.Pan- 
nenberg, Geschichte als Offenbanmg . 
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instance from Hab.ii.1-5. 1 Habakkuk is, probably not incorrectly, 
taken to be a temple-prophet, awaiting the word of God in his ‘watch 5 , 
he will ‘watch to see what he will say unto me 5 (verse ib), and ‘the 
Lord answered me and said, Write the vision, and make it plain upon 
tables, that he may run that readeth it 5 . It is clear that there the vision 
is a message, a word of God, probably contained in ii.4 or ii. 4 and 5. 

When Ezekiel is told to eat a book-roll (ch.iii) this points to the 
same verbal character of his vision. Indeed, the prophets nearly al¬ 
ways supplement their message of revelation with preaching. In the 
prophetic writings revelation and preaching are often interwoven 
(this clearly applies to Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah as well as to 
Jeremiah). 2 

All through the course of history the Word of God accompanies the 
life of the people. Already in the earliest historical narratives the 
Word of God intervenes decisively and leads to the knowledge of the 
will of God. Already in the work of the Yahwist but particularly in 
deuteronomic historiography the events are always preceded by the 
Word of God that dominates history. 3 * In the ancient stories of David, 
too, the Word of God plays a decisive part: through the priest 
(1 Sam.xxiii. 9ff., 2 Sam.v. i8ff.) or the prophet (i.a. Nathan a.o. 
cf. 2 Sam.vii. 12) the Word of God is communicated to David at 
important moments. At critical moments the kings can always count 
on God 5 s guidance through the words of the prophets. The Chronicler 
develops this conception; according to him there is a prophet standing 
behind each of the kings, intervening in history by the Word. So 
from first to last, from Abraham till the foundation of the temple 
after the exile, the historical narratives of the Old Testament are 
interwoven with traditions of revelations through the Word that were 
received. In all the historical sources we are confronted with this 
same phenomenon, which demonstrates the extreme importance 
attached in Israel to this form of relationship between God and His 
people. 

That God has always come to His people with His Word shows how 
He keeps His faith in His intercourse with His people. When He 
refuses to speak it is a clear sign of His wrath (1 Sam. iii. 1, Ps. lxxiv. 9). 

His Word of Revelation always aims at the salvation of man or the 
people and can never be ambiguous, let alone misleading, so as to lead 
man into uncertainty or even lead him astray, as we do find else- 

1 See above p. 73f. 

2 See H.Wildberger, Jakwewort undprophetisehe Rede beijeremia , 1942, and B.Gemser, 
‘Vertraagde openbaringsbewustheid’, N(ed.) Th. T. XV, 1960-1, pp.24iff. 

a G. von Rad, op, cit, pp.52ff., cf. M.Noth, Oberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, 1943, 

PP- 5 f- 
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where in the ancient world with respect to divine instructions and 
oracles. 1 The Old Testament contains one text that speaks of a mislead¬ 
ing instruction given by God (Ezek.xx.25f.) where the prophet thinks 
of the demand for the sacrifice of the first-born, even of the first-born 
child (Exod.xxii. 29); he can apparently consider this revelation only 
as a chastisement by God — so that it must be viewed in the light of 
stories such as the hardening of the heart of Pharaoh or of Israel, Ps. 
lxxxi. 13, or 2 Sam.xxiv.i, Isa.vi. 10, etc. 2 This text of Ezek.xx.25 
is, however, also a clear example of a criticism within the Old Testa¬ 
ment itself of certain ancient institutions. 3 4 

But apart from this text in Ezekiel there appears to be a conscious¬ 
ness of the sufficiency and the importance for life of God’s revelation 
in th e Old Testament. Israel knew that it was particularly blessed 
by God’s word of revelation over and above the heathen nations all 
around; we have in mind here a text such as Deut.iv.8: ‘And what 
nation is there so great, that hath statutes and judgments so righteous 
as all this law which I set before you this day?’ or the praise of the law 
(or, perhaps, rather of the Word of God) in Pss.xix.8ff. and cxix. 

This revealing Word does not only proclaim salvation, but also 
brin gs i t near and actualizes it. * The revelation of God is efficax , 
it effects something (Ps.xix.8f.). This is particularly evident from the 
prophetic words that are followed by their fulfilment, though we 
must not think that God could not retract His words: God’s word 
may be dynamic but that does not mean that it is magical. 

From Deutero-Isaiah we hear the famous words: ‘So shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto me 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it’ (lv. 11). 

The word works among men (cf. Jer.xxviii. 17 and all the stories 
that show how the word of the prophets was fulfilled, for example 
Isa.xxxvi.ff., the story of Elijah, Ezekieliv.fi, xxiv, xxxiii.2iff; cf. 
also Deut.xviii.22, where the actualization of a Word of God is 
looked upon as the criterion of its truth); being the Word of the 
Creator, it is connected both with God’s creative and with His 


1 Compare the stories of the Greek historians about the obscurity of the oracles of 
Delphi; and W.Kristensen, De goddelijke bedrieger, 1928, and J.P.B. de Josselin de 
Jong, De oorsprong van den goddelijken bedrieger , 1929. 

2 Cf. pp.305ff. The author of Deut.iv. 19 (Yahweh gave the nations the gods of nature 
that are forbidden to Israel) probably did not go so far; he is concerned rather with 
bringing out the rejection of those nations over against the election of Israel. Com¬ 
pare on this also pp. 3o6ff. and particularly 315f. 

3 For other critical observations see e.g. Amos v. 25 and Jer. vii. 22. 

4 See also p.20, and cf. the fine essay by W. Barnard on ‘Liturgie en Drama*, in 
Kerb en Eeredienst , 1952, particularly pp. 86ff. 
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sustaining activity, 1 One should bear in mind here the importance of 
the Word of God in the history of the partriarchs; there the Word of 
God again and again precedes the event, introduces it, and even 
brings it about; cf. Gen.xii, iff., xvi,ioff., xxv.23, xxxvii.sff., etc. 
And therefore it is heard again and again at decisive moments in 
history, according to the later historical books of Israel, as was de¬ 
monstrated by M.Noth. 2 

Where God’s acts are announced in prophecy this is done so po¬ 
sitively by the prophets that they represent things as if they had al¬ 
ready come to pass. Consequently the prophets use the so-called 
‘prophetic perfect 5 for their prophecies - this is actually neither a perfect 
nor a. future, but an expression of a positive fact. 

As we remarked above, this does not mean that th e Word of God 
functions magically andlhat it is realized without more ado once it has 
been pronounced. God’s WordisTnever heimarmene or fatum, for God 
always retains control of it. It remains in His power, He can take it 
back or carry it into effect. God can relent. He can revoke the word 
of the prophet and answer a prayer. Not because a prayer ot the 
intercession of someone else could be some kind of counter-force that 
may be opposed to God’s power, but because God is and remains God 
in this respect too, that even His Word is absolutely dependent upon 
Him and that He remains completely free to dispose of it as He wishes. 
God can even ‘repent’ and ‘turn back’ (cf. p. 316).(This is connected 
with the fact, already mentioned above several times, that God’s 
Word, God’s revelation always has man’s salvation in view, that it is 
meant to bring about communion with man, to renovate and vivify. 3 * 
After all, the issue is not whether the Word is fulfilled literally as it 
was spoken, but that the higher, more profound aim with which it 
was spoken, is attained. 

The communion between God and man is a living relationship; 
there is intercourse between God and man, and therefore this relation¬ 
ship remains eternally changeable, even more so, we may say, than 
a relationship between one man and another. And the living character 
of this communion makes it necessary that momentary decisions 
should be renewed again and again, so that God may realize His 
will by entering into the demands of a new situation and a renewed 

1 Cf. for example L. Durr, Die Wertung des gottlichen Wories im Alten Testament und im 
alten Orient, 1938. 

* See Oberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, 1943, p-sf.J this applies to the deuteronomic 
historians who have* the judge or the prophet address the people with a message 
from God at critical moments in the history of the people (Deut. iff., Josh.i, xxiv, 
Judges ii, 1 Sam. xii, cf. 1 Kings viii. 

3 Though it is also possible to emphasize, as in Ezekiel xxxvi, God’s holiness rather 

than man’s salvation. 




relationship with man. Thus God’s ‘inconstancy’ in the Old Testa¬ 
ment is a sign of God’s love of and fidelity to man, and evidence of 
His omnipotence to do as He pleases. This ‘inconstancy’ of God as an 
expression of His affection and His freedom is the strongest sign of 
His merciful Majesty. His relationship withmanis therefore thoroughly 
personal. 

We must always bear this in mind in connection with the problem 
of die unfulfilled prophecies 1 , it is clear that these exist, and not only 
in the sense of prophecies that were not fulfilled literally or that have 
not been realized yet, but also in the sense of prophecies that have not 
been fulfilled and cannot be fulfilled because the actual course of 
events proved to be different from what the pdrphets had predicted 2 , 
for instance Huldah’s prophecy about Josiah (2 Kings xxii. igf.), 
that by Jeremiah about Jehoiakim (Jer.xxii. 19), and that by Ezekiel 
about Tyre (cf.Ezek.xxvii ff. and xxix. 17-21). 3 4 5 We need not make a 
long argument about it, as has often been done: people have either 
hunted diligently for unfulfilled prophecies in order to deny the autho¬ 
rity of the prophetic message, or thought they could deny the fact 
from apologetic considerations in order to maintain the authority of 
the prqietic message. With Volz* we must point out that the prophets 
were the human bearers of the Word of God, who sometimes predicted 
things in their prophetic teaching which God did not fulfil in that way; 
in particular we shall have to point out, with W. Eichrodt s , that the 
prophets were not, and did not want to be, prophesiers in the proper 
sense of the word; they could even take back their words (Ezek.xxix. 
I7ff.; Isa.xvi. i3f.), for first and foremost they were the proclaimers of 
the Will of God 6 , they did not prophesy as soothsayers, but as those 
who ‘had to give an ever clearer picture to the faithful of the end of 
God’s ways, the purpose of all His dealings with His people’, and 
thus they guided ‘the people through the mystery of history’ (Eichrodt). 
For th at reason neither the fundamental truth nor the untruth of the 
prophetic message should be made to depend upon its literal fulfilment. 
Though it is true that in the Old Testament the literal fulfilment of 
a prophecy is esteemed very highly (see above, p.219), yet on the 
other hand it is evident from Deut.xiii. if. that the fulfilment of a 

1 See E.Jenni, Die politischen Voraussagen der Propheten , 1956. 

2 A.Kuenen, De profeten en de profetie onder Israel , I-II, 1875; P.A.Verhoef, Die 
vraagstuk van die onvervulde voorzeggingen (Isa.i-xxxix), doctorate thesis Free University, 
1950. See also G.C.Aalders, De profeten des Ouden Verbonds , 1918, pp. 34ff., I75ff. and 
n. 1. 

3 See the commentaries by Hermann, Bertholet, Fohrer, and Zimmerli. 

4 Prophetengestalten , 1938, p.24. 

5 Israel in der Weissagung des A.T. y 1951, p. 12; W.Zimmerli in Ev. TheoL , 1952, pp. 
46 f. 

6 Cf. also Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration , p. 185. 
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prophetic message does not always mean that it is also reliable; in other 
words, the content, too, must demonstrate the reliability of the pro¬ 
phetic message. This is also stated most emphatically by Jeremiah. 
The standard he applies, apart from the reliability of the men them¬ 
selves, particularly the question whether they are prepared to place 
God's name above everything (xxiii. 25ff.), or follow the desires of their 
own hearts and the wishes of the people; in ch.xxviii. 8ff. this amounts 
to the question whether they predict judgment or salvation. 

It is impossible to establish the truth of the message of the prophets 
on external grounds 1 ; what is essential is the spiritual content of their 
message, in other words the question whether their teaching is in 
agreement with God’s will and has sprung from His Spirit. 

The Word of God may come to the prophets in widely different ways 
either as the accompaniment of a ‘vision’ or directly; it may come as 
the answer to a prophet’s prayer or entirely unexpectedly. It is im¬ 
possible to give a rule for the way in which a prophetic message is 
received. In the earlier period (as still with Elisha, 2Kingsiii) the 
revelation apparently comes especially when the prophet has been 
brought into a kind of trance, though in the case of Nathan, for in¬ 
stance, we do not find anything of the sort. In the case of the later 
prophets we no longer perceive any signs that they had been brought 
into a special state of mind. They see something, sometimes something 
quite ordinary (Am.viii: a basket of summer-fruit; Jer.i: an almond 
branch in bloom), sometimes also something rather exceptional 
(Am.vii.4fF.); but it is always accompanied by an explanatory word. 
The prophets are quite clearly aware that God has given them a 
definite message. In what way this was done is not known; it has been 
assumed that mystical experiences played a part here, either ecstasy 
of the indwelling of God, but the prophets never mention such super¬ 
natural experiences: on the contrary, we find (with the major Scriptur¬ 
al prophets, at any rate) that a clear distinction was made between ‘the 
inspiring divine element and the receiving human subject and the 
contingent way in which the revelation is communicated’. 2 Man is 
confronted personally with God, who speaks His word to the prophet. 
This serves to indicate a most intimate communion between God and 
His people, of which the Israelite witnesses to God’s revelation were 
conscious. 

The word as an element of revelation bears witne ss to the direct 
personal relationship between God and man as well as to the spiritual 


1 Compare now also Quell, op. cit., and my ‘Die Hoflnung im A.T.’, Th. Lit . 
i 953 » P* 582. 

2 I.P.Seierstad, Die Offenbarungserlebnisse der Propheten Amos , Jesaja und Jeremia , Oslo, 

1946, P- 195 * 
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nature of this relationship. By the word the deepest feelings of one 
man can find an echo in the heart of another, even without any physical 
manifestation or contact, 1 although, of course, a gesture or personal 
presence may strengthen the impression created by the word. This 
proof of the spiritual importance of the word, which as a phenomenon 
is as great a secret as life itself and which may be considered the essen¬ 
tial feature of man’s spiritual life. To an even greater degree than the 
modern Westerner the Oriental of ancient times was impressed by the 
importance of the word; he would never have called the word 
‘nur Schall und Rauch 9 (mere sound and fury); to his mind it is something 
laden with power. And finally the word allows the possibility of 
maintaining distance; for the word as a means of conveying spiritual 
experiences and feelings may be used in any relationship between 
one spiritual being and another; for the mutual understanding of a 
word the speaker and the hearer need not have the same status in life; 
the word as such leaves the difference in level completely intact. 

For that reason the word as a means of revelation is in the closest 
harmony with the spirit of the whole of the Old Testament religion 
of revelation, which lays equal stress on the communion and the 
distance between God and man; it is therefore not to be wondered 
at that it should stand in the focal point of the intercourse between 
God and man in the Old Testament. 

2 b. The Torah 2 * * 

The revelation by the Word, like the revelation by the Spirit, is 
strongly spiritual and personal in character and may come so un¬ 
expectedly and vehemently that the prophet Amos (iii.8) could com¬ 
pare it to the roaring of a lion. Besides this, however, there also exists 
a more continuous contact, in which God replies to a prophet’s 
question, either directly, Jer.xiv.fi, or after some delay, Hab.ii.ifi, 
Jer.xlii.7. But over and above this revelation by the word there is 
also a ‘rather more official and formal’ relationship between God and 
man, in which Yahweh expresses His will to man with respect to a 
particular case of human action. When man is uncertain how to act 
in thin gs of dail y e thical, rit ual , or ju ridical life he can receive 
instructions’ (torah) from God; for that purpose he goes to the priest 
or the prophet and asks for a decision in the name of God in a particul¬ 
ar matter. 

1 A.HescheI, Die Propheten , 1936, and The Prophets , 1962, says that the prophets 
share in God s pathos ; in fact we need not think here of a mystical relationship, as it 
can be explained from the revelation by the word, 

2 Compare G. F. Moore, op, cit., I, pp. 263^; Th, Wb, z, NT ., IV, pp. ioagff; 

J. Begrich,‘Die priesterliche Thora’, in Werden und Wesen des A.T ., Beih, 66, 

I 93^J G, Ostbom, Tora in the 0 . 7 *., Lund, 1945 j see also above p. 117. 
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Such an interrogation of the torah is depicted in i Sam.xxiii.9, where 
David has the priest Abiathar, who has brought the 5 efod with him, 
consult God. It is true that the giving of torah is not mentioned but this 
case may certainly be included here. In Hag.ii. 12-14, we also find 
the asking of torah , ‘Ask now the priests concerning the law 5 (English 
versions, verse 11); here torah is given directly by the priests. 

Torah is the instruction, teaching, given by God to His people 
through the intermediary of the priests. Very probably torah means 
in the first place ‘indication’ (‘hint’), namely as to what should be 
done in a particular case; and secondly ‘instruction’. Torah can be 
given by the priest with respect to matters of ritual, juridical prob¬ 
lems, and historical or personal difficulties; and also, for that matter, 
by the prophet (Isa.i. 10, viii. 16, 20; xxx.9). It is also used to denote 
the instruction given by the teachers of wisdom (Prov.xiii. 14); here 
the religious background of wisdom is clearly hinted at. That God 
gives torah , i.e. that God is willing to concern Himself with man’s 
personal problems of life or with formal difficulties occurring in the 
fulfilment of official duties among the people, is an added proof of 
the communion with God of which people are conscious. 

In Israel the torah replaces all forms of oracles found among the 
other nations. 1 While in the world of nations around Israel all kinds 
of special means were needed to ascertain the will of God (omens, 
inspection of the liver, astrology, etc.) Yahwism rejected these means. 
Israel could do this because it was the People of the Covenant and as 
such was conscious of God’s guidance in life and of His revelation when 
His people needed Him. It is, therefore, impossible to maintain that 
the Biblical relationship between God and man, brought about by 
Word and Spirit, is merely like a lightning-flash (blitzartig), that there 
can only be the jumping over of the fiery spark of the Spirit. More¬ 
over in the Bible a relationship is assumed in which man can also 
count on his God, can depend upon it that God will hear, answer, 
and, generally speaking, react; in a word, there exists intercourse 
and this intercourse is not only personal, with that man whom God 
chooses at any particular moment, but it also exists permanently; 
God also wants to act through official representatives. He will not 
only warn, predict, or aid in a particular situation, He also wishes 
to teach, to instruct, to educate. 

j The divine torah becomes the starting-point of a sacred tradition 
which is normative for daily action and which is codified with a view 
to further use. 

1 Some scholars have attempted to connect Torah with the Assyrian tertu - command, 
oracle but this etymological connection is uncertain, though in the Assyrian world 
tertu has functionally more or less the same meaning as torah in Israel. 
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It was elaborated into what afterwards became the Torah par ex¬ 
cellence . 

It is impossible to trace this development in detail, particularly as 
regards its earliest stages. Fairly recently an important discussion 
on this subject got under way, but it has not nearly been concluded 
yet. It brought out the view that the Torah does not only start from 
legal precepts derived from the cult, but also from very ancient sancti¬ 
fied traditions in the life of the people. These traditions are closely 
related to those preserved in the wisdom^iterature. Where as A. Alt 1 
thought apodictic law to have originated in the cult, and so-called 
casuist law in the administration of justice at the city-gate, in the last 
few decades the view has been advanced that the law administered at 
the amphictyonic sanctuary should be looked upon as the basis of 
Israelite legal thought and the codification of law. 2 3 Recently E. Ger- 
stenberger^ pointed out that wisdom was the most important source 
of law. These ideas were supported by H.W. Wolff, who thinks 
‘Sippenweisheit’ to be the foundation-stone of Amos’ legal tradition. 4 
In my Religion of Israel 5 I already pointed out that the background 
of part of the Decalogue is to be found in ancient Kenite tradition. In 
dealing with the problem of origin we shall have to be on our guard 
against a one-sided emphasis on either cult or wisdom, for these two 
fields did not exist independently in ancient oriental life, not at any 
rate in the earliest period. 6 

Probably Hos. viii. i already points to such a codified body of divine 
instruction, closely linked with the covenant; and there are also other 
statements of the prophets where we find torah mentioned, which might 
have this summary of doctrine in view (either written down or other¬ 
wise) . In any case the Deuteronomists frequently meant by torah the 
deuteronomic code of law itself (Deut. iv. 44); xvii. 18f.; Joshua viii. 31 f.). 
When the torah had been codified it soon came to be looked upon as the | 
summary of the wisdom revealed by God (Deut. iv. 6ff.). 

In later times the Wor^d is used especially to denote that collection 
of writings that contain the revelation of God to Israel, which is 
normative for life: the Pentateuch. It is especially the laws contained 
in this collective work that have given it the meaning of the Law 7 ; 

1 Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts . 

2 M.Noth, Die Gesetze im Pentateuch , W.Zimmerli, op. dt. 

3 Wesen und Herkunft des sogenannten apodiktischen Rechts im A.T. (Thesis Bonn, 1961). 

4 Amos geistige Heimat , 1964; cf. also G.Fohrer about the Decalogue in Kerugma und 

Dogma , 1965. 5 1967,p. 148; cf. Ex.xviii. 

6 We should bear in mind that the tradition of the Kenite origin of the administration 
of justice in Exod.xviii is linked with Jethro, the priest. 

7 The word Law, already used in the Septuagint and the N.T. (nomos), is in itself not 
a correct translation because it is only an approximate rendering of the content of the 
original word. 
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these in particular may be called Torah because they are derived from 
the divine revelation and have therefore divine authority, and 
moreover because they are looked upon as normative for life, as 
‘instruction 5 . Gutbrod’s remark in his article in the Th. Wb . z. 
Neuen Testament 1 that the important element in the Torah is not its 
form but its divine authority does not seem to be quite correct; in 
our opinion we should not neglect the guiding (instructive) tendency 
aword must have if it to be styled tor ah. 

This is also why the Torah has never been the only canonical collec¬ 
tion of books in the Old Testament. It has never been the only, not 
even the most original form of revelation. When the Pentateuch was 
closed and considered as the Torah par excellence , the writings of the 
Prophets had certainly already been recognized as divine revelation 
and had already become canonical in part, though the collection as 
such had not yet been definitively and finally established. The connec¬ 
tion between Torah and NebVim cannot be broken. 2 From a historical 
point of view it is understandable that the Torah was codified first, 
because the organization of the life of the people and the state after 
the exile required something like a spiritual basis, a binding Law, 
a constitution. The laws included in the Pentateuch gave something 
to go by; the fact, however that these laws were accepted as Holy 
Scripture by the priests and the people certainly does not imply that 
the Prophetic Writings were not admitted to be of divine origin. 

But the start the Pentateuch- Torah gained in the development of 
Israel’s religion, because it was formally the first to be acknowledged 
as Holy Scripture, does mean, however, that those elements in the 
revelation that were directive for the life of Israel came to be consider- 
jed of paramount importance. Thus the religious - moral and the cultic 
element, the tendency towards rigidity in Israel’s religion of revelation 
jcame to be emphasized strongly, so that the nomistic element (as we 
jknow it from the New Testament) could develop.] This explains why 
in the New Testament Torah is always found defined as nomos, ‘law’, 
and why the Septuagint also translates the Old Testament torah in 
practically all cases by nomos — a practice also adhered to in our 
Western translations. In its turn it fostered the appreciation of the 
Pentateuch and of the whole of the Old Testament as law. 

We should not forget, however, that fundamentally torah in the Old 
Testament denotes God’s revelational decision and points to the guidance 
that God would give His people in their every-day life through the 
intermediary of the official representatives of the people. A translation 


1 IV, pp. 1038,24f. 

2 See above pp. 7gf. and particularly W. Zimmerli, The Law and the Prophets . 
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of torah by ‘word of revelation 5 would come closer to the original 
meaning. 


3 a. The vision 

The word has often been used in a general sense to denote all the 
revelation s given to prophets, even if there is no question of a visual 
imag e (Isa.i . i). This is possible because in the visual image the revela¬ 
tion by the word is decisive: ‘The visual element is transitory, the 
content of the word is permanent. Revelation by visions is also revela¬ 
tion by the word 5 . 1 

The word ‘vision 5 denotes a visual image seen by a man when awake, 
though it can also be used to denote a dream, namely in the expression 
‘nocturnal vision 5 . All the prophets may see visions and they are 
ascribed to both ‘true 5 and ‘false 5 prophets. Yet there is a certain re¬ 
markable difference in expression to be observed, emphasized by 
Konig 2 , that the Biblical prophets themselves never use the word 
chazah for the receiving of their visual experiences, but always use the 
word ra'ah (to see), while they usually call the false prophets ‘seers 5 . 
They credit their own visions with complete reality but apparently 
they call in question the reality of the visions of others (Jer.xxiii. 16). 

J.Lindblom 3 distinguishes between ‘descriptive and dramatic 5 
visions. The former describe an image, the latter an action. These 
distinctions are of religio-psychological rather than theological im¬ 
portance. 

That the prophets often receive the word of God in visual images is 
evident from the visions of Amos (vii-ix), Isaiah (vi), Jeremiah 
ei, xxiv), Ezekiel (i-iii), Zechariah (i-vi, nocturnal visions). Some 
theologians have looked upon this visionary character as an ecstatic 
phenomenon 4 , and therefore rejected it as being unreal. 

The prophets apparently did not look upon it in this light, as is 
manifest from the use of the word ‘to see 5 to denote the receiving of 
their visions. In the visions of Jeremiah the exstatic visionary element is 
almost completely absent, but there is no denying that it does occur 


1 Kohler, Theologie, p. 87. 

* Theologie des A.T., 1922, pp.69ff. 

3 Prophecy , pp. i22ff. 

4 In the following pages the idea of ecstasy is used in spite of the fact that it is open to 
fundamental objections as it fits in with the Greek way of thinking rather than with 
the Hebrew range of ideas. For ecstasy implies the notion that the soul can leave the 
body; this is not an Israelite conception, for in the Hebrew way of thinking it is the 
divine spirit that takes possession of man. See Wheeler Robinson, op.cit., p. 181; 
J.Ridderbos, Profetie en Ekstase, J.Lindblom in Festschrift Bertholet, pp.326f. and in 
Prophecy , pp.32ff., 47ff., iosf., I22ff. By ecstasy we may understand (with Lindblom, 
p. 106) a state of mind concentrated upon one experience to such an extent that the 
normal outlook upon life is eliminated. 
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in the writings of Amos (ix), Isaiah, and Ezekiel. 1 The element of 
ecstasy need not, however, detract from the reality of the spiritual 
experience, for Christian theology will always admit the possibility of 
a spiritual reality of mystical experiences (glossolaly; rapture, 2 Cor. 
xii) and has therefore no difficulty in acknowledging and accepting 
the ecstatic element in the visions. In the case of the visually minded 
Israelite, who, moreover, lived in an atmosphere in which the vision¬ 
ary element played an important part, this element had a psycholog¬ 
ical background. However much this phenomenon may be psycholog¬ 
ical, personally or generally, or however closely it may be linked to 
its age, this need not at all detract from the spiritual importance of the 
contents of the message received in this way. In religious life human 
and psychical elements are always interlaced with the activity of the 
Spirit of God, in the same way as, for instance, social factors also 
influence certain forms of the spiritual aspect. (Therefore it would be 
wrong to sacrifice the one to the other, to link the problem of the 
ecstatic element without more ado to the question of truth, and to 
make the truth of a vision conditional on the question whether it is 
ecstatic or not. 

For the prophets themselves the visionary revelation by the word is 
an immediate experience of God’s presence, so that from a theological 
point of view it may be equated with the experience of the Theophany. 

3 b. The dream 2 

The dream, too, can have the nature of revelation in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Indeed, this also applies to all the rest of the ancient - Eastern 
world 3 , and we find this exemplified in the Old Testament many 
times: frequently dreams are said to have been granted to non- 
Israelites (Gen.xx, xxxi.24, xlf., Judgesvii. I3f., Dan.iifF.) 

A fundamental distinction between dream and vision is not always 

1 In the book of Amos we find two types of ‘visions’ between which Amos does not 
make any distinction. In the former things are seen, apparently, that are wholly real 
(vii. 1-3, viii. 1-2; cf. Jer.i. 1 iff.), in the latter there is an occurrence of a more par¬ 
ticularly visionary character (vii.4ff., 7ff.). There is apparently a difference between 
the type of visionary who (like Jeremiah) particularly beholds real things that are 
given a deeper, symbolical meaning by the word of revelation (Jer.xiii, xviiif., 
xxiv) and the true visionary who receives ‘visions’, who sees things that cannot be 
observed directly with the eye. One of the main representatives of this type is Ezekiel. 
Amos, on the other hand, receives both types of visions. In the history of religion 
there are parallels between the former type and certain phenomena in the Arabian 
world (see Guillaume, op.cit., pp. i45ff.). 

2 E.L. Ehrlich, ‘Der Traum im A.T.* (Beich. Z.A.W., 73), 1953; A.Guillaume, 
Prophecy and Divination, 1938, pp.23iff., who, however, lays too much stress on the 
importance of the dream (’the importance ascribed to dreams in the O.T. record 
of revelation cannot be overstated’). 

3 On Egypt and Assyria see ANET, pp.44gff.; on Mari: W. von Soden, VerkUndtmg 
des Gotteswillens, WO, 1950, pp. 397ff.; on Ugarit: the Keret-legend. 
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made, no more than a distinction between either of these and the 
nightly vision. In Num.xii.6-8 and Joeliii. i the words ‘dream 5 and 
‘vision 5 are used indifferently; in Dan.vii.iff. the term ‘nightly vision 5 
is used in addition to the word ‘dream 5 . The dream is not only means 
to receive a Word of God; like the vision it may be an experience of 
the presence of God (Gen.xxviii. i if.). 

Dream-revelations are considered fully legitimate. 

A positive appreaciation of the dream is found in some old stories, 
especially in E (Gen.xx.3, 6; xxviii. 12; xxxi. iof., 24; xlvi. 1-4; 
Num.xii.6), further in the stories of Joseph (xxxvii; xl; xli), Gideon 
(Judgesvii. 13ff.), Saul (1 Sam.xxviii. 6, 15), Solomon (1 Kingsiii.5, 
15), Job (iv. 13; xxxiii. 15, a night vision), and not the least frequently 
in apocalyptic texts: Joeliii. 1 (R.V.ii.28) and Daniel (liiff., vii. 1). 

Sometimes dream-oracles are sought in sanctuaries (incubation- 
oracles). In this case a person spends the night in a room near a 
temple, awaiting the appearance of the deity or hoping to be granted 
a divine message. This was also done in Israel: with Ehrlich we may 
look upon the story of Solomon in 1 Kings iii as a case in point, perhaps 
also the story of Jacob in Gen.xxviii. ioff. (Ps.xvii. 15?). 

Whereas the dream plays a particularly prominent part in the older 
narratives and in the apocalyptic writings, the same does not apply to 
the prophets. We might point to Micahiii.6, where Micah predicts 
the coming judgment to the prophets: darkness shall come upon them, 
but they shall not receive visions. Jeremiah does not think much of 
the gift of receiving dream-oracles; apparently he supposes that it is 
found especially with false prophets (xxiii. 25-32, xxvii.9 and xxix.8) 
and that may be the reason why he speaks of ‘a vision of their (own) 
heart 5 (xxiii. 16). It is true that in many respects Jeremiah is a radical 
reformer: he does not believe in spiritualist operations of the spirit, 
he attacks the sacrificial cult quite sharply and emphatically proph¬ 
esies the destruction of the temple; though he was a particularly 
sensitive man he was an out and out realist. Whether he rules out 
the dream as a means of revelation as a matter of principle cannot be 
stated with certainty. 

This is not done, at all events in Deut.xiii.2-6 (R.V. 1-5), and 
in Deut.xviii. gff. the dream is not included among the forbidden ways 
of divination, either. We do find the dream rejected in Zech.x.2. 
Sometimes the dream is mentioned in the texts without special im¬ 
portance being attached to it; it is considered a terrible nightly ex¬ 
perience in Jobvii. 14; in Isa.xxix.7f., Ps.bcxiii.20, cxxvi. 1, Job 
xx. 28 and Eccles.v.6 the dream is looked upon as something unreal. 
In Eccles. v. 2 it is explained psychologically from the disturbed human 
mind. In the later wisdomhterature it is condemned on reasonable 
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grounds (Jesus Sirach,xl.5ff, xxxi. iff.). Yet the dream was accepted 
fairly generally as a means of revelation in other writings in the late 
Jewish period 1 (for the N.T. cf. i.a. Matth. if., xxvii. 19). 

4. External means 

The most external means of divination known in the ancient oriental 
world are rejected in the Old Testament; the most important of these 
are enumerated in Deut.xviii.9-14. The interrogation of the dead in 
particular was rejected at an early date (1 Sam.xxviii), though it 
continued to be resorted to for a long time (Isa. viii. 19). 

Only a few forms of mantics in which external means were made use 
were considered legitimate; compare what has been said on the sub¬ 
ject on pp. 24 if. 

F. The intermediaries of revelation 
1. The prophets 2 

The prophet, nabi (= speaker) 3 is the typical and most important 
figure in th e Old T esta ment 4 . The term 'ish ha’elohim, man of God, 
is used in the Old Testament especially to denote prophetical figures 
(apart from a few occasions where it denotes an angel or David). 
In contrast with the ancient Eastern cultural religions (Babylon 

1 See Ehrlich, op. cit., pp. 164^ 

2 There is an immense amount of literature on the prohets. On p. 67 we mentioned 
the literature on the prophetic books and here we shall add some titles of the principal 
books (mainly not mentioned above) on prophecy: H.H.Rowley ‘The nature of 
O.T. prophecy in the light of recent study*, in The Servant of the Lord , 1952, pp.giff., 
gives an excellent survey of the problems in question and of the literature on these 
subjects after 19145 m that same year there appeared the famous book by G.Holscher, 
Die Propheten, afterwards opposed by Seierstadt’s doctorate thesis, mentioned above; 
F.E.Konig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff des A.T., I—II, 1882; J.Lindblom, Die literarische 
Gattung derproph. Lit, 1924, Hosea, literarisch untersucht, 1924, cf. also Festschrift Bertkolet, 
PP‘ 3 2 5 ff*> Nabi Prophecy in Israel , 19625 Max Weber, Das antike Judentum; H.W. 
Hertzberg, Prophet und Go tty 1923; E.Fascher, ProphHes, 1927; A.Causse, Les pro - 
phites d'Israel et les religions de l*Orient, 1913, and Du groupe ethnique, 1937; A.Lods, 
Les prophetes d 1 Israel et les dibuts du Judaisme, 1935; J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion, 
1926; J. Pedersen, Israel, III-IV; F. Haussermann, Wort und Symbol in der altt. 
Prophetic , 1932; Heschel, Die Prophetie, 1936, The Prophets, 1962; H.W.Wolff, Das 
Zitat im Prophetenbuch, 1937; B.Bendokat, Die prophetische Botschqft, 1938; H. Knight, 
The Hebrew Prophetic consciousness, 1947; G.Widengren, Literary and psychological as¬ 
pects of the Hebrew prophets, 19485 A. C. Welch, Prophet and Priest in Old Israel, 1936; 
M. Schmidt, Prophet und Tempel , 1948; A.Neher, Amos, 1950, Vessence du prophiiismc, 
1955 ; O.Procksch, Geschichtsbetracktung bei den vorexilischen Propheten, 19025 W.Staerk, 
Das assyrische Weltreich im Urteil der Propheten, 19085 J.M.Powis Smith, The prophets 
and their time 2 , revised by W. A. Irwin, 1940; G. Westermann, Grundformen prophetischer 
Rede, 1960; R. B. Y. Scott, The relevance of the prophets 6 , 1959. 

3 The form of the verbal noun may perhaps be considered as a passive; these nominal 
forms are often used as names of offices, see my Erwahlung, p.50; perhaps the prophet 
is he who speaks and is spoken to, cf. Guillaume, op cit., pp. 1 i2f.; Albright prefers 
the passive meaning. From the Stone Age, pp.23if., see also Rowley, Servant, p. 198. 

4 See also Rowley, loc. cit., and particularly Procksch, Theologie, pp. 128ff. 
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and Egypt) the prophet plays an important part in Israel; in these 
former religions there occur a few similar figures, but their place in 
the whole of the cultic and public life of the people is completely 
different (with the exception of Mari). 1 

Some scholars have assumed that in Canaanite and Phoenician 
religious life the nabi played an important part as an ecstatic figure. 
In an ancient Egyptian travel-story (Wen-Amon) we find an exstatic 
figure who carries a divine message to a Phoenician king. 2 It is, 
however, not quite clear yet what prophetism meant there. It is true 
that exstasy certainly played a part in the Canaanite, Phoenician, 
North-Syrian and Mesopotamian world (cf. for instance the prophets 
of Baal at Carmel and also the prophets mentioned in the Mari-scrolls) 
and the ecstatic elements we find in Israelite prophecy in the period 
of the earlier kings (and also still in a figure like Ezekiel) may certainly 
be attributed to the influence of this outside world. 

All this does not suffice, however, to explain prophecy as it devel¬ 
oped in Israel, particularly the appearance of the classical prophets 
whose words have been handed down to us in the Ol d Te stament. In 
the first place the ecstatic element is not an essential characteristic 
of prophecy as it is found in the books of the Scriptural prophets of the 
Old Testament (see p.68) and in the second place it is historically 
most likely that the religion of Israel sprang from the unique prophetic 
experiences of Moses. There is a fundamental difference between the 
activity of the major prophets in Israel and that of the ecstatic figures 
of the ancient Eastern world. 3 

The prophet is the man who speaks, who carries the Word of God. 
As the messenger of God he speaks the Word of his Lord and delivers 
his message in the form in which he has received it from His Lord 4 
in other words, because the Lord speaks in the first person the prophet- 

1 On Babylon and Egypt see, besides the texts in Gressmann, Altorient . Texts z- A.T, 
and Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, also A. Haidar, Associations of Cult-Prophets 
among the ancient Semites , 1945, and especially the new discoveries on the appearance of 
prophets in Mari, see Bohl, Ned, Th. T, 1950, pp.8iff., and W von Soden, ‘Verkiin- 
dungdes Gotteswillens’ etc., in W.O., 1950, pp.397ff; N.H.Ridderbos, Israels profe- 
tie en 'profetie* buiten Israel, 1955; A.Malamat in S. V.T. XV, 1966, pp.207ff. 

2 See for example H. Gressmann, Altorientalische Teste zum A.T. 2 , 1926, p. 72. 

3 In Israelite prophecy various prophetic movements must be distinguished; one of 
them, apparently strongly represented at the time of Samuel, is ecstatic; these may 
originally have been the nabis. Besides these there also were prophets of the ro'eh- 
visionary type, as depicted by Guillaume, these belonged rather to a type of nomadic 
religiosity; it is not certain whether the chozeh originally was distinct from these. In 
Israel several types are found together, and the bond with kingship or sanctuary also 
differs. The classical prophets have many things in common with these various types, 
but not all the same traits: they may, however, be taken to consitute a type apart 
because of their peculiar message (judgment and eschatology). See particularly 
Procksch, Knight, Eichrodt, Theology I, and my Religion, pp. 20off. 

4 Cf. for the rest above, p. 117f. and B. Gemser, Vertraagde Openbaringsbewustheid . 
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passes his message on in the first person, too. Formerly it was frequent¬ 
ly supposed that the prophetic message in the first person meant that 
the prophet identified himself with God. Books like Holscher’s Die 
Propheten are based upon this presupposition. This point of view is, 
however, gradually being abandoned and nowadays it is realized 
more and more that the Israelite prophet only speaks in this form 
because he is faithful messenger of God. 

The prophets are free men, called by God, who are compelled by 
Hi m to speak His Word. Fundamentally prophecy is in complete 
agreement with the essence of Yahwism. The prophet’s activity is 
an expression, a sign of Yahweh’s Nature. Yahweh Himself calls the 
prophet, whosoever he may be, now a farmer, then a shepherd 
(Moses), then a priest, without any regard for this original position. 
Being called by Yahweh is the all-important thing; however much 
the prophet may attempt to resist (Jer.i; Isa.vi; Exod.iiif.) he cannot 
but obey (Amos iii.8). Jer.xx.7f.). Ezekiel expresses this with the 
words: c the hand of Yahweh was upon me’ (Ezek.iii.22; xl.i). All 
this is in complete agreement with Yahweh’s omnipotence. The 
prophet is called personally, there is a direct bond between God and 
His servant (Amosiii. 7; Jer.xxiii.22; cf. further the lives of Moses, 
Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel); if a man has once had to do 
with God he has been drawn into His service forever. No wonder then 
that there is a very close communion between God and the prophet; 
here a conversation is possible, here we find an encounter (Exod. 
xxxiiif.; Num.xii; Deut.xxxiv.io; Amosviiff.; iKingsxxi; Jer.xv, 
xvi). This contact is the spritual background and explains the fact that 
the prophets usually received the Word of God without any further 
special experiences (cf. above pp.222f.). r It is dictated to them, for 
God speaks to them. 

The task of the prophet is to proclaim the Word of God to the people. 
This makes them very special figures, not found anywhere in the an¬ 
cient Eastern world, we might even say, not found anywhere in 
antiquity, because they are preachers who have a responsibility of 
their own for the people towards God, 2 and ‘guardians’ who watch 
over the people’s religious life. 3 In the rest of the ancient world with 
its polytheism and syncretism such figures are unknown, because 
people are too tolerant; each man worships his own god or gods and 
collectively the whole people has its state-religion from which no one 

1 This leads Heschel, op. cit., pp.6gff., to his [view of the sympatheia between the 
prophet and God, in which the prophet also experiences the divine pathos. 

2 Ezek.iii. i6ff; xxxiii; cf. W.Eichrodt, Theology, I, pp.278f. 

3 W.Eichrodt, Das prophetische Wachteramt, Weiser Festschrift, Tradition und Situa¬ 
tion , 1963, pp. 3 iff. 
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withdraws. 1 Only by doing this last it would be possible to come into 
conflict with the Eastern world; in Israel, however, people may not 
worship anyone but the one and only God; apostasy from Yahweh is 
betrayal both of Him and of the people, so that the spiritual struggle 
remains forever latent and may break out again at any moment. 

The prophets also attracted groups of disciples: in the case of 
Isaiah (viii. 16) we know this for certain; with respect to others it 
may reasonably be supposed (Uriah, Jer.xxvi); it was probably the 
disciples who further propagated the words of the prophets and after¬ 
wards collected these words in writing (the book-roll of Baruch in 
Jer.xxxvi); it is mainly to them that we owe the prophetic writings of 
the Old Testament. 

The content of the prophetic message shows that the God of Israel 
is the Holy One, whose Nature does not depend upon His people or 
upon the worship He receives. He punishes His people as well as the 
other nations of the world; He is not dominated by the cultic cere¬ 
monies offered by His servants. Yahweh is supra-national, supracultic, 
for He is holy, but also merciful and just; He also expects these quali¬ 
ties in His people. In spite of His judgement Yahweh remains the 
God who does not abandon Israel but promises it a new future that 
shall be realized by the Messiah. 

The prophetic message is characterized by judgment and salvation, 
both of which are announced. The prophets themselves are thrown by 
God into the struggle for the salvation of the people; they are not 
merely preachers, but also witnesses, martyrs 2 , and for that reason they 
have to struggle for their people. This becomes evident in figures like 
Amos (vii.io), Micah (iii.8), Isaiah (viii. i iff.), Jeremiah (xxvi), 
and also in the various symbolical acts they have to perform (Hos.i- 
iii; Isa.xx; Ezek.ivf.; xxiv. 15 and elsewhere), where they themselves 
become the living symbols of their message. 3 They are as it were God’s 
representatives among the people, they are entirely Yahweh’s ser¬ 
vants. Hence there is no fundamental difference between the work of 
the prophet and the activity of the servant of the Lord in Isa.xlii, 
xlix, 1, lii (liii). Only too often the prophet is looked upon only as the 
proclaimer, the preacher; but as the responsible representative of his 

1 See H.Kraemer, De wortelen van het syncretisme (oration), 1937; F.M.Th. de Liagre 
Bohl, * Missions - und Erwdhlungsglaube Festschrift Bertholet, pp.8of. (also in the Opera 
Minora ). 

2 For that reason they have also been called tragic figures; though this definition does 
contain an element of truth it is not correct; see the fine essay by P. Humbert, ‘Les 
prophetes d’Israel ou les Tragiques de la Bible’, Revue de Thiologie et de Philosophic , 
I 93 ^> PP* 209ff. 

3 See A. van den Bom, De symbolische handelingen der O.T. profeten , doctorate thesis 
Nijmegen, Profetie metterdaad, 1947; G.Fohrer, Die symbolische Handlungen der altt. 
Propheten, 1953. 
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Lord (cf. Ezek. in. 17ff., xxxiii) the prophet is the intermediary be¬ 
tween Yahweh and Israel. 

So the prophets bear personal responsibility and were called to 
the work of Yahweh Himself. This becomes evident most profoundly 
in the chapters on the Servant of the Lord in Isa.xliiff., where the 
nation of Israel as a whole, in so far as it is faithful, is called upon as 
the servant of Yahweh to perform His will. 1 In this personal activity 
of the prophets, too, and in this active love of their people and their 
God, born from the Spirit of God, the nature of Yahwism is revealed, 
and the nature of Yahweh Himself who desires the salvation of His 
people. Thus the prophets as the servants of God are the image of 
Jesus Christ, the Son, who gave Himself completely to restore the 
communion between God and man. 

Once a man comes to see this he understands the immense distance 
between the Canaanite ecstatic figures and the Israelite prophet. By 
pointing out the spiritual character of prophecy (the prophet is being 
driven on by the Spirit of God) we have arrived at the freedom which 
is characteristic of prophecy. The nature of Israelite prophecy can 
only be understood from the activity of God, from the spiritual element. 
The prophet is driven on by the Spirit of God, he is called directly by 
God Himself. He is called in a special manner, personally; even Jer¬ 
emiah and Ezekiel, though originally priests, only became prophets 
by a special call. We should not forget that of several Old Tes¬ 
tament prophets, at any rate of the major prophets, we are told the 
history of their call: Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel; further also 
of Moses and perhaps of Hosea, too. This call-narrative is considered 
as a kind of ‘letter of credence’, and the call as the initiation into the 
function. For that reason the view that the prophets as such (including 
those whose writings have been handed down to us) had an official 
function in the cult, that they were a kind of temple servants, a view 
that has found many adherents of late, must be rejected. 2 It is a 
fundamental mistake, affecting not only the character of prophecy 
but also that of the whole of Old Testament religion; we might even 
say that this question touches the very essence of the Christian church. 

Because we think that the freedom of the prophetic office should be 
fundamentaly maintained we do not deny that in certain periods many 

1 Onthisseepp.io7f., 194. 

2 One should also bear in mind that the word backar , to choose, is never applied to 
them, see my Erwdhlung , p. 45; on the ritual character of prophecy see Haidar’s work. 
Associations of Cult-Prophets; Welch, Prophet and Priest; A. R.Johnson, The cultic 
Prophet in ancient Israel , 2 1966; it is now defended again very strongly by H.Graf 
Reventlow in several works on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, etc.; a critical discussion of this 
point of view, which is advocated particularly by Scandinavian scholars, is found i.a. 
in J. Lindblom, op cit., pp.327ff., and H.H. Rowley, op. cit., pp. I04ff., together 
with a great deal of literature on the subject. 
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prophets were connected with the temple (for instance Hananiah, 
Jer.xxviii; probably Habakkuk 1 and others), but we do deny that the 
prophets as such were official assistants at the cult. Not only from the 
character of Elijah, the remark of Amos (vii. i4f.),the figure of Huldah, 
the wife of a palace official (2Kingsxxii. 14) is it evident that there 
was no unbreakable connection between prophecy and the priestly 
office, but also from the general tone of the prophecies of Micah, the 
activity of Haggai (ii. I2f.) and particularly from the well-known story 
of Eldad and Medad in Num.xi, the expectation of Joel ii. 28ff., etc. 

It is clear that in the period of the kings prophets belonged to a 
certain group or order (the sons of the prophets) or held a cultic 
office. We have already pointed out the various forms of prophecy. As 
long as there were sanctuaries, there were also cultic prophets in 
Israel; this must have been the case to an ever greater extent under) 
the influence of the Ganaanite world and particularly of kingship,! 
which, in accordance with the ancient Eastern tradition tended to! 
co-ordinate all religious and cultic life under the central authority of 
the king. 

That is w hy we find so many prophets linked withkingship in the 
Northern Israelite kingdom in the time of Ahab (under the influence 
°f Jezebel). There were apparently only a few prophets left who had 
resisted this co-ordination: besides Elijah from Transjordania and 
Micaiah the son of Imlah, 1 Kings xxii, there were still a hundred 
prophets, hidden by Obadiah (1 Kings xviii. 13). 

That the free prophets were occasionally consulted officially is 
evident, for example, from the questions put to Jeremiah by King 
Zedekiah (Jer.xxi.). It is very likely that this official appearance of 
the prophets that was to be found in all periods 2 did indeed promote 
the obtaining of an official function in the cult. We should further 
bear in mind the following instances: the consultation of the prophets 
Samuel (iSam.ix), Ahijah (1 Kings xiv), Elisha (2Kingsiii), Isaiah 
(Isa.xxxviif.), Jeremiah (Jer.xlii). This proves therefore that even 
when the prophets did not serve in the cult in an official capacity, they 
could yet enjoy great personal confidence both from the side of the 
people and from the servants of the crown (cf. for example Jer.xxxvi 
12ff), so that they could have a very influential position (Isaiah). 

1 Cf. P. Humbert, Problhnes du lime d’Habacuc , 1944, see also above pp-73f. and 2i8f. 

2 Compare, for instance, the part played by Elisha in 2 Kings iii; he accompanies the 
king into battle; like the priests of the oracle in Babylon the prophets were apparently 
consulted regularly in connection with the military operations the king intended to 
undertake (1 Kings xxii; cf. 1 Sam.xxiii.2, where the priest is consulted; cf. Ps.xx). 
See also M. Weber, op. cit., who considers the prophets as magicians who originally 
appeared mainly in war, and A.Bentzen, ‘The ritual background of Amos i.2-ii.6\ 
O.T.S., VIII, 1950. 
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The classical prophets have often been looked upon as political 
figures 1 ; there is some ground for this view, for in earlier times the 
prophets did, indeed, concern themselves with politics, internal as 
well as foreign (Ahijah, Elisha); the prayer for the king in battle is 
also connected with this (2Kingsiii, cf. Pss.xx, xxi). This was implicit 
in the religious character of national life. But all this does not apply 
without more ado to the classical prophets. Their intervention went 
no further than proclaiming to the people and the kings the Word or 
God, also with respect to politics. They had especially to hold their 
contemporaries back from relations with foreigners on the ground of 
the message that foreign princes, too, are called, used, and punished 
by Yahweh alone (Isa.x.sff). This gives their message the timeliness 
and religious strength which still constitute the great significance of 
of their teaching. 2 

[ The fact and the nature of the activity of the prophets in Israel 
reveal God in His personal, loving relationship to the people, they 
reveal His holiness, which does not spare Israel, and His justice, which 
causes judgment and future salvation to be proclaimed alike, and 
finally His love which keeps contending for the conversion of the 
people. If there is one thing that can convince us of the living com¬ 
munion between God and Israel it is that ever renewed, struggling, 
purifying, and above all sanctifying activity of His servants, the 
prophets. 3 

2. The Priests 

However important the priesdy office may have been in the whole of 
Israel’s religious life, the personal influence of the priests was merely 
of secondary importance to Israelite theology, at any rate when 
compared with that of the major prophets. There are only few great 
priestly figures whose appearance directly influenced the spiritual 
development of Israel. We might perhaps think of Hilkiah (2 Kings 
xxiif.) and Joshua (Zech.). This is partly due to the fact that the priests 
served in the state temples and were in a large measure subjected to the 
authority of the kings (cf. Amaziah, Am.vii), but even more to the 
fact that they had only few opportunities to appear personally because 
they formed part of a collective whole owing to their office. It was 
their duty to preserve tradition and outward religious forms rather 
t han to Renovate them. As anywhere else they were the strongest 

1 See the literature mentioned in H.H. Kraus, ‘Prophetie und Politik*, TheL Existenz 
heute , N.F. 36,1952. 

* See now H.Donner, Israel unter den Volkem, Die Stellung der klassischen Profeten 
des 8. Jhrh. zur AuBenpolitik der Konige von Israel und Juda, 1964, especially 
pp. i68ff. 

3 Cf. M.Noth, The History of Israel , i960, 255f. 
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preserving element in religion. When changes were made in the cult, 
this was done by order of the kings (Solomon, Jerobeam, Ahaz, 
Josiah); the priests merely carried them into effect. Only once do we 
get the impression that a priest played an important part, namely 
Hilkiah in the deuteronomic reformation. 

During the period of the kings greater national sanctuaries arose 
and the priests were the chief functionaries there, yet the priesthood 
could never develop into an independent power, as it sometimes did 
in Babylonia and Egypt, because they were far too dependent on the 
kings. Only after the return from the Exile did the priesthood attain the 
most important position in the Jewish community. This was the 
natural consequence of the fact that politically the Judean community 
formed part of the Persian world-empire (as afterwards again and 
again of other great powers). No political power that could have 
overshadowed the priesthood could develop at Jerusalem. 

In the Old Testament we find no ancient data about the institution 
of the priesthood. Yet it is not considered an intruder nor ever con¬ 
demned in itself. The priestly office is rather looked upon as a speciali¬ 
zation of a function originally belonging to the faithful themselves. 
The work of the priests was originally entrusted to the head of the 
family who in olden times offered up the Passover, as a 
means of atonement for his family. The father is the priest of his 
household, and, conversely, the priest is also called Father in Israel 
(Judgesxvii. io, xviii. 19); it is also the father who hands on tradition, 
the ancient religious stories to the children (Deut. vi. 7, xi. 19). When, 
however, the federation of families, clans and tribes develops into a 
community, a state, a priesthood springs up quite naturally, interced¬ 
ing for the community. When and how this priesthood consolidated its 
position can no longer be traced back with certainty. In later Biblical 
tradition (the Priestly Code) the origin is traced back to the period 
when the people came into existence, the age of Moses 1 , and it should 
be considered possible that during that period, particularly under the 
influence of the priesthood at Kadesh, where the Israelites spent a 
considerable time (Num.xiii.26, xx. iff.; Deut.i. 19, 46), the cult came 
to be accepted in the sense of an official intercession for the community. 

If this view is not correct the origin of the cult must date mainly 
from the earliest period of the settlement in Canaan, an alternative 
for which there is supporting evidence. The fact that Yahwism took 
over Canaanite sanctuaries was the reason why the priests were origi¬ 
nally dispersed all over the country and why their sphere of influence 

1 On the figure of Aaron, who does not come to occupy a prominent position until the 
latest tradition, see M. Noth, Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch , 1948, pp. 195ft., 
now also £. Auerbach: Das Aharon-Problem, S. VJT. xvii, 1969, pp.37ff. 
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was only limited; moreover the danger of syncretism became very 
great. How far Shechem and (or) Shiloh may have played a part as 
central sanctuaries is not quite clear yet. 

Cultic life in olden times cannot have been very complicated (cf. 
Amos v. 25; Jer.vii.22, see pp.36ff.); the Passover was celebrated and 
after that the most important offering was that of the first-fruits. How 
the ceremonial ritual developed is a matter of guess-work rather than 
of certain knowledge. The Canaanite worship on the heights with its 
agricultural festivals and afterwards the foreign cult of the Phoenicians 
(cf. Hiram , who assisted Solomon in building the temple) made their 
influence felt strongly. 1 We need not go further into these problems 
which belong rather to the field of the history of religion; it is sufficient¬ 
ly clear that especially in this respect Israel adopted many things 
from the ceremonial of the nations around it, or at least that Israel 
had many things in common with them. This involved great dangers, 
especially because the view could arise (strongly opposed by the 
prophets) that the expiatory offerings worked ex opere operato 2 and as 
I such cleansed man from sin, and because people tended to lose sight of 
| the holiness of God owing to the dissoluteness of the ritual practices 
[belonging to the vegetation religion predominent in Canaan. An 
age-long struggle was needed to deliver Israel from these dangers; 
the struggle was at its height in the days of Elijah, but afterwards, too, 
until the days of Manasseh, the prophets had to stand firm against 
idolatry, libertinism and magical ritualism. 

The cultic laws as presented in the books of Exodus - Deuteronomy 
are the fruit of the spiritual struggle waged for the preservation of true 
Yahwism. In the course of this struggle much was deepened and renew¬ 
ed of which only the rudiments were found in the earliest stage of 
Yahwism. 

Yet the priests also played an important part in the spiritual guid¬ 
ance of Israel, though outwardly their influence was often not easily 
noticeable. The torah (see pp. 223ff^^vasjjiven particularly by the 
priests. Instruction in the religious laws was entrusted to them. Thus 
they had to apply Yahweh’s work of revelation to everyday life and 
to educate the people in this tradition. Mor eover, they were also 
mediators between God and man. They offered up the sacrifices in 
behalf of the people, gave the blessing to the people in the name of 
God, and, by the sacrifices, made sure of the goodwill of God towards 

1 On this subject see, besides my Religion of Israel , particularly H.Ringgren, Israeli - 
tische Religion, 1963, and R. de Vaux, Les Institutions de VA.T., II, i960. 

2 This word is used here as a term of the phenomenology of religion. On the correct 
meaning of this idea in its dogmatical sense see Dr. G. G. Berkouwer, ‘Ex Opere 
Operato*, Geref. Tkeol. Tijdschrift , 1953, pp. 78ff., 93ff. 
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His people. And as such the priesthood, as a permanent institution, 
was a great support in the practice of the daily life of Israel. As the 
mediator the priesthood represented the people before God and God 
before the people. They lived in or near the sanctuary where they alone 
were allowed to discharge their priestly duties. They alone were al¬ 
lowed to appear before the face of God and imparted to the people 
decisions on various questions of vital importance. In their performing 
of the sacramental actions the priests were the guarantee of commu¬ 
nion with God. The great danger, actually inherent in the priesthood, 
was that it made the institutional element of religion into something 
immutable, something permanent, and that the priesthood tended 
therefore to make the sanctuary into something absolute as an eternal 
symbol of God. Jeremiah vii and xxvi are eloquent of the serious 
consequences of these religious views of the priesthood (cf. also Ps. 
xlviii). 1 

The prophets could not but protest against this view; a tension 
between the prophets and the priests is just as necessary in a living, 
spiritual relationship to God as the going together of these two 2 ; 
in going together the priest must always be willing to follow the 
advice of the prophet. A priesthood that will not accept this guidance 
murders its own prophets (Lukexiii. 33), thus cutting off its own roots, 
because in this way the priesthood destroys the living strength of its 
own religion. But as soon as the priesthood accepts the inspiration of 
prophecy, new life springs up and new fruits develop. This is evident 
the origin of the book of Deuteronomy, which according to the most 
likely interpretation, was due to the reflection of the priesthood at 
Jerusalem, under the bracing influence of the disciples of the prophet 
Isaiah. It may be considered one of the matured products of the whole 
of the spiritual development of Israel. 

That is why the priest must never dominate in the religious com¬ 
munity that is ca lled into being b y the revela tion of the Scriptures and 
lives by fai th in the God. who works in the present. He must in particu¬ 
lar be willing to serve and to cooperate in transmitting the Word of 
God to the people. On the other hand, prophecy which springs up 
fresh and spontaneously from the Spirit, lacks that opportunity to 
make its spiritual gifts permanently fruitful by institutional forms. 
So prophecy in its turn needs the priesthood which is conscious of 
the fact that it must serve God and the people and which is willing to' 
consolidate and elaborate that which has been gained spiritually. 
The prophet calls for the priest who can take over and continue his 
work but who must not try to take charge alone. The fact that the 

1 See my Jahwe en zijn stad\ p. 12, n. 23. 

2 See W. Barnard in Kerb en Eredienst, 1952, p. 87. 
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priesthood has, indeed, done this in Israel, that it finally ranked the 
Torah (the Law) above the NebVim (the prophetical books) (perhaps not 
as a matter of theological theory, but certainly in practice, owing to the 
demands of history gave Israel’s religion the conservative and legalistic 
character that stifled prophecy and silenced the Spirit (see p.46). 

The task of the priests^ 

The priest is a functionary serving a sanctuary to which he mostly 
belonged in virtue of family tradition. There he performed the sacred 
acts, mainly offering up the sacrifices and giving oracles, which were 
performed there; he also gave instruction and was the guardian of 
tradit ion. 

Properly speaking the priest is nothing in himself: he is what he is 
because of the symbols he serves or actualizes, the symbols which he 
reveals to the people in their power and their meaning. The chief 
function of the priesthood is not its conserving and instructing activity 
but rather its mediatorial and particularly its redeeming activity. 
The latter is to be dealt with in one of the following sections of this 
chapter, here we are only concerned with the mediatorial function of 
the priest. 

The priest could mediate in the intercourse between God and people 
because Israel had received a sanctuary from God where He would 
reveal Himself in a particular manner, and because that sanctuary 
contained the symbols He would make use of to maintain the rela¬ 
tionship with His people. 1 

Apparently, in Israel the priest at Yahweh’s sanct uary are looked 
upon first and foremost as the servants at the ark: they surround, as 
it were, the Ark, which within Israel occupies the place of what among 
the surrounding nations is the throne of the deity with his symbol, the 
image (Nm.x. 35f.). As such the Ark plays a part in the period of the 
Judges and the Kings, cf. the stories of 1 Sam.ivff., 2 Sam. vi, where it 
becomes clear that the Ark is given divine honour. For that reason it 
seems to David that the Ark makes the building of the temple neces¬ 
sary (cf. the connection between 2 Sam.vi and vii). But Jeremiah, the 
iconoclast, has no longings to have it back (Jer. iii. 16); he hopes that in 
the new, the re-born Israel the Law of God will no longer be taught 
by one man to another, because it is written in people’s hearts (xxxi. 
3iff.). Then there will be no need any longer for an Ark where the 
autographon (the original divine manuscript) of the Law is kept. 

The priesthood around the Ark does not only guard the tables of 
theTLaw in the Ark, it is also, as we saw above (see pp.223ffi, 238f.) 

1 See M. Schmidt, Prophet md Tempel , and R. E. Clements, op. cit. 

The sanctuary itself will be discussed in the next section. 
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the dispenser of the tor ah. At the request of the pious who visit the 
temple, it asks God to grant His instructions (torah) for the benefit of 
the pious (Jdgesxviii.4ff.). Such an oracle was requested by means 
of external means, the ’urim and the thummim. These symbols are 
carried in the breast-bag of the priestly 5 efod; what these ’urim and 
thummim were like and how decisions were obtained by means of them 
cannot be established with any certainty; probably the one gave a 
positive, the other a negative answer to a question. 1 They were a kind 
of lotstones (cf. also 1Sam.xiv.41 in the reading of the Septuagint; 

1 Sam. xxiii. Q, xxx.7; Deut.xxxiii.8). The solution of problems by 
means of these lot-stones is probably the earliest form of torah; in 
the period after the foundation of the temple at Jerusalem this form 
of giving oracles is no more heard of in the history of Israel. 

Even though we do not find this priestly oracle by lot mentioned 
again after David, the practice of casting lots was still used in Israel 
outside the temple at a much later date (cf. Actsi) 2 , as a means of 
learning the will of Yahweh. There, too, the choice is given between 
two alternatives. Thus the sanctuary with the Ark, the priests and 
the sacred lot-stones is a fixed point for Israel where it can go to be 
assured of God’s guidance. 

One may feel inclined to be rather critical about the spiritual im¬ 
portance of these external means of revelation. But when we compare 
them with the omens, astrology, and other similar means of the heathen 
nations we may admit that this asking the advice of Yahweh alone is 
really a great spiritual blessing. In any case man lays his destiny in the 
hands of no one but Yahweh. This is also true of the trial by ordeal 
(as described in Num.v. 1 if.), in which the priest must bring out a 
hidden sin by conditional curses and ceremonies. For that matter, 
in the daily life of the people other, purely mechanical means of 
finding out about the future must also have existed; think of the cup- 
divination of which we read in the story of Joseph (Gen.xliv.4f.) 
and which is apparently considered as something normal there; 
further we should remember the difficulty of overcoming spiritism 
etc. (1 Sam. xxviii). Compared with these means of divination the 
method of laying down a problem before God and allowing it to be 
decided by lot stands on a much higher plane. In judging these means 
we should not forget that casting lots to obtain a decision remained the 
fashion for a long time in the Christian world (for example among the 
early Moravian brethren to indicate the woman with whom the pro- 

1 Compare also, for example, H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the 
0 . T. s 1946, p. 202, and R. de Vaux, Institutions . 

2 It is also mentioned in the Manual of Discipline , V, 3, though the expression is used 
there in a figurative sense; cf. also VI, 16; Damascus document XIII, 4. 
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spective missionary was to be sent out) and was even used in the mat¬ 
ter of ecclesiastical appointments. The more, however, both the 
omnipotence of God and the moral responsibility of man are taken 
seriously, the more people try to avoid a decision by lot. 1 Ultimately 
the Christian cannot but reject the practice of casting lots, as it is a 
means of extorting a premature decision from God. On the cultic 
function of the priest see: The cult, pp.263ff. 

3. The wise men 2 

Whether the wise men could or should be included among the ‘me¬ 
diators of revelation’, is still doubtful. 

Some scholars emphatically declare themselves willing to do so, 
such as B. Gemser, who thinks the counsel of the wise men was given 
on the ground of a ‘consciousness of authority based on a higher 
sanction’. 3 Others, however, equally emphatically reject this view 
(e.g. W.Zimmerli). 4 This already tends to show that wisdom can be 
viewed from more aspects than one. It is certain that in the ancient 
Eastern world Wisdom was associated with the gods. It is equally 
certain that the quest for wisdom especially serves wordly interests. 

In Israel human wisdom is not linked so unmistakably with Yahweh. 
Wisdom belongs to God, it is true, but then, it really and fundamen¬ 
tally belongs to God alone. Unlike primitive man in the Canaanite 
and Phoenician world, who is ‘full of wisdom’, man in the Paradise- 
story of Gen.iif. was forbidden to covet the wisdom that God had 
reserved to Himself. Human wisdom is ambivalent: on the one hand 
it may be looked upon as God’s gift, especially in the form of practical 
skills (Exod.xxxvi. if.), on the other it is ascribed to the sons of 

1 When H. Wheeler Robinson, op. cit., pp.204f., thinks that in later days *urim and 
thummim were condemned as heathen (referring to Deut.xviii.gfF.) and states that 
‘revelation through personality is potentially as much higher than divination by the 
sacred lot as the dynamic conception of Yahweh the living God transcends all kinds 
of necessarily static idolatry* he goes too far in our opinion. Here he pays too little 
attention to what we pointed out above regarding the true faith that may be at the 
back of such acts, and overlooks too much the difference between the occult presup¬ 
positions of divination and this ritual act. 

2 Literature: W.Baumgartner, The wisdom literature, in H.H.Rowley, O.T. and 
modem study, 1951, pp. 21 off.; B. Gemser, Spriiche Salamos, (HAT), 1963; H. Gese, Lehre 
und Wirklichkeit in der alten Weisheit, 1958, Weisheit; Weisheitsdichtung, RGG 3 VI, 
pp. I574ff., 1962; W.H.Gispen, De wijze in Israel, 1956 (oration); J. Fichtner, Die 
altorientalische Weisheit in ihrer isr.-jiid. Auspragung, 1933; G. von Rad, O.T. Theology, I, 
pp.4i8ff., 441 ff.; O. Rankin, Israel*s Wisdom Literature 2 , 1954; H.Ringgren, Word and 
Wisdom , 1947; H.H.Rowley Festschrift Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East , 
SupplVT, III, 1955; J.G.Rijlaarsdam, Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature, 1946. 

3 B. Gemser, op . cit,, p. 11. x 

4 W.Zimmerli, Z ur Struktur der altt. Weisheit, ZAW, 1933, pp. i77ff., who emphasizes 
the human and eudaemonistic nature of wisdom, and points to ‘hofische Lebensklug- 
heit* as the background of wisdom; cf. M.Noth, Die Bewakrung von Salomos *Gottlicher 
Weisheit*, Suppl. VT, III, pp. 225!!.; see also note 4, McKane. 
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Lamech, the progeny of Cain (Gen.iv. igfT.). For a long time it re¬ 
mained ambivalent; its influence is found with the prophets 1 , yet they, 
and Jeremiah in particular, see that judgment is to fall upon the wise 
man (Jer.viii.8f.). 2 

We may be sure of two thingsj 

a. that in Jer.xviii. 18 the wise men are mentioned by Jeremiah as a 
third group of spiritual leaders besides the priests and the prophets: 
the priests have the torah > the prophets a Word of God, dabar , but 
the wise men have ‘counsel’, 'e$a. Though it does not appear from 
this verse, which prophesies judgment upon the wise men, that Jere¬ 
miah attributes any spiritual authority to them, his contemporaries 
apparently do, for in their conflict with the prophet they appeal to 
these three groups of leaders as authorities of greater prestige than 
Jeremiah. 

b. that in the later Wisdom literature (Prov. i-ix) wisdom is integrated 
more and more into Israel’s faith and, even if it is not considered 
divine, is looked upon as God’s first creation, as His ‘delight’ (Prov. 
viii.22, 30). 3 - 

So in Israel wisdom is apparently one of those elements of life that 
are integrated fully slowly but surely. Other cases in point would be 
kingship in the domain of national life, certain elements like fertility in 
the conception ofYahweh or urban civilisation in the cultural pattern. 
We may perhaps say that because wisdom was not received in Israel 
until a fairly late date it could only be integrated into Yahwism 
very late. 4 Yet the matter is a little more complicated than that. 

Some observations on the history of wisdom in Israel must, there¬ 
fore, precede a full appreciation of wisdom. To begin with, there is the 
fact that Israel also had an original form of popular wisdom, as 
other peoples had; a wisdom of farmers and shepherds, a wisdom very 
practical in character without, however, neglecting the religious 
knowledge of life; many sayings that are to be found in the earliest 
collection of Proverbs (x-xxii) may have been derived from this. In 
later days the study of wisdom becomes the concern of the official 
preceptors of princes and sons of high officials, men who derive their 
knowledge not only from the ancient Israelite wisdom sources, but 

1 J.Lindblom, Wisdom in the 0 . 7 ”. prophets, see Suppl. VT, III, pp. ig2ff.;J.Fichtner, 
Jesaja unter den Weisen , ThLZ, 1949, pp*75f; on Amos: H.H. Wolff, op. cit ., and S. 
Terrien, Amos and Wisdom , Muilenburg Festschrift, 1962, pp. io8ff. 

2 W.McKane, Prophets and Wise men 1965, strongly emphasizes the contrast between 
the classical prophets and wisdom. 

3 On * amon of Prov.viii.30 see Gemser, op. cit., p.46; R.B.Y.Scott in VT, i960, 
pp. 213ff.; W. Vischer in EvTh, 1962, pp. 

4 We should make an exception in that case for the ancient ‘Sippenweisheit’ which 
was integrated into Yahwism at an early date (H.W. Wolff, op. cit.; Gerstenberger, 
op. cit.). 
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also from the wisdom literature of the surrounding nations: the Egypt¬ 
ians, Edomites, Phoenicians, and afterwards the Assyrians, too 
(Achiqar). They must instruct their pupils in the wisdom found at 
the royal courts. Hence they frequently revert to the wisdom literature 
of the other nations; no wonder then that a strong foreign influence 
can be traced in the book of Proverbs and the further wisdom litera¬ 
ture (Job, Ecclesiastes). It has been discovered that Prov.xxii-xxiv 
and xxx contain extensive borrowings from Egyptian and other 
sources (see the Introductions). It is only to be expected that the 
study of wisdom in this form and for this purpose should have resulted 
in a certain spiritual attitude and in new opinions. We therefore find 
a strong universal human trait in Israelite wisdom, as well as moral 
conceptions that are in harmony with the range of ideas of foreign 
wisdom rather than with Israelite faith. 1 

The absorption of these views broadens and humanizes man’s out¬ 
look upon life. People come to realize the order governing life in this 
world. We might say that ‘man’ is discovered - nowhere in the Old 
Testament 2 do we hear so much about ‘man’ ('adorn) as in the wisdom 
literature - as well as a certain world-order (an idea such as me?at 
from Egypt is taken over in a typically Israelite moralized form which 
gives rise to the idea of ‘good and bad’ which carry with them their 
reward, an idea which almost has dogmatic force). 3 Yahweh is its 
Protector. The wisdom of Proverbs is dominated by a deep-rooted trust 
in God who maintains the world. Yahweh is here the Preserver of the 
world-order (see note 3). The Creation-belief plays an important part 
in the later wisdom literature in particular (Prov. viiif., Job, Eccl.xii). 

In the post-exilic period wisdom is integrated theologically; it is 
fundamentally absorbed into the scheme of things of the Creation 
(Prov.iii. 19, viiif.) and therefore it is the true preceptor of mankind 
(i. 2off.); its starting-point is the yir'ath Yahweh, the fear of the Lord 
(i.7, ix. 10; cf. also already xv.33). In Jesus Sirach it is essentially 
identified with the Torah . So in the later book of Proverbs wisdom has 
acquired some value as revelation and it can be looked upon as a 
spiritual authority. We does not, however, arrive at a knowledge of 
God Himself through wisdom, though it does teach us about God’s 
Creation, about the world and the world-order. 

For that reason wisdom cannot be considered a direct source of the 

1 Cf. Zimmerii, op. cit . The historical tradition plays no role in wisdom. It is true that 
we find Yahweh mentioned much oftener than Elohim. 

2 Id., p.179. 

3 It is remarkable, though, that this conception is criticized so sharply in Job and 
Ecclesiastes and that in the book of Job the idea of the retribution of sin in suffering 
is put into the mouth of three non-Israelite speakers. Job, a non-Israelite too, be¬ 
comes as it were the preacher of faith in Yahweh (though it was strongly influenced 
by the chokkmah , cf. the conception of the Creation in xxxviii ff.). 
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revelation of God in the Old Testament; it speaks only indirectly 
of Him in so far as it speaks of the Creation and unfolds the Creation 
ordinances. The forces of nature and the grandeur of the Creation 
may be viewed as manifestations of God’s greatness; Wisdom, 
which explains God’s Creation, can only show the glory of God in¬ 
directly, by teaching us the scheme of things ordained by God. 

The insight passed on by the wise men aims first and foremost at 
the education of the young Israelite princes who are to become the 
future rulers and of the officials, at preparing them for practical life, 
at teaching them how to attain a good, happy and long life. Moral | 
action, spiritual insight into the order of things and reckoning with 
God are taught in order to enable man to make a success of life. This 
gives the Proverbs a eudaemonistic, anthropocentric tendency, which 
in this form is alien to the rest of the Old Testament message. 

It is not strange, therefore, that this self-centred form of practical 
piety should have broken down on the experience of life itself, so 
that new problems arose. The books of Job and Ecclesiastes demon¬ 
strate that there were wise men who came to understand the opti¬ 
mism of this moralism was false. While the Job poet was brought very 
close to the prophets’ confession that God is the Holy and Unsearch¬ 
able God, who yet does not deny His blessing to those who believe in 
Him, Ecclesiastes was brought to the verge of a desperate attitude 
to life. He was kept from the abyss of a consisted pessimism by a faith in 
God, the Creator of the world and the individual, a faith which was 
actually quite irrational to his ways of life and thought. It was the 
last remnant of the Israelite chokmatic and religious tradition that 
spiritually saved him as a human being from chaos. The most impor¬ 
tant role of wisdom in Israel was that it preserved tradition and gave 
Israelite thought a broader view of man and the world. In this way it 
helped to reveal the greatness of Yahweh, the God of Israel. 

G. The place of revelation 

In this chapter we cannot go into details concerning the holy places 
available to Israel during its historical existence and the way they 
were organized. These points should be dealt with in a biblical ar- 
chaelogy and a history of Israelite religion. 1 We shall confine our¬ 
selves to the problem of the function of the sanctuary in Israelite 
faith; we shall therefore attempt to give what might be called a 
‘theology of the holy place*. 2 

1 For this we refer especially to R. de Vaux, Institutions II and H.Ringgren, Israeliti- 
sche Religion. 

2 Cf. R. de Vaux, op. cit., p. 166, who speaks of‘La Theologie du Temple’, and now 
also R. E. Clements, God and Temple , 1965. 
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Fundamentally we may take it that for Israel, as among the other 
peoples of the Near East, the sanctuary is the place where God js 
present. This is particularly true of the altar which is above all the 
symbol of that presence of God - and here again we find that this 
also applies to the rest of the ancient world. 1 It was erected in the place 
where Yahweh had once revealed Himself. Ringgren rightly referred 
to Ps.lxxxiv.3 and xliif. (xliii.4), where ‘the courts of Yahweh 5 and 
‘the living God’, ‘the altar of God 5 and ‘the God of joy 5 are looked upon 
as parallels, as if the Psalmist does not see any essential difference 
between the two. 2 Consequently it is not surprising that Amos sees 
Yahweh standing at the altar (ix. 1). Th6 altar is the sanctuary itself 
in nuce* In fact, it is the part of the sanctuary that is erected first and 
frequently it is the only part that is erected. In the ancient narratives 
and cultic laws we hear especially of the building of altars (Gen.xii. 7, 
xxvi.25, xxxv. iff, Judgesvi. 24, xiii. igf., 2 Sam.xxiv. i8ff, Exod. 
xx.22ff, cf. Deut.xii.4ff. an< i Exod. xxxiv. 13). We sometimes find 
in the Old Testament that an altar was built before Yahweh had 
manifested Himself in a certain place (Gen.xxii) and occasionally 
even without a theophany being mentioned expressis verbis (Gen. 
xiii. 18; xxxiii.20). Yet in spite of that we are justified in principle to 
associate the building of an altar with a theophany (whether God 
appears somewhere Himself or manifests His presence by an act of 
salvation; apart from the two last-mentioned texts see also Exod. 
xvii. 15 and 1 Sam. xiv. 35). 

This connection is established especially in the earliest altar-text 
of Exod. xx, as vs. 24b must be read in an immediate connection with 
24a. I should translate: An altar of earth thou shalt make unto Me 
(and shalt sacrifice thereon they burnt-offerings, etc.) in all places 
where I proclaim My name (come to thee); and I will bless thee 5 . 4 

Both in the Exodus-text and in that of Deuteronomy 5 the point is that 
the altar is erected in the place where Yahweh has His name proclaim¬ 
ed (Exod.xx) or establishes His name (Deut.xii). The altar recalls the 
fact that Yahweh has proclaimed His name in a certain place, that 
He has manifested His presence there, and thus proclaimed that place 
to be a holy place. 

1 See G. van der Leeuw, Phaenomenologie der Religion , 1933, p.426, cf. p. 375. 

2 Op. cit. } p. 139, see also Gen.xxxiii. 20. 

3 If the horns of the altar were really ‘masseben’, sacred stones (K. Galling, s.v. 
Altar and Steine, heilige , RGG 3 1 and II), the altar itself represents the godhead. 

4 The text was clearly revised. 

5 Exod.xx.24-26 is an altar-commandment, in which two possibilities are posited. 
Vs. 24 is ‘uberfullt’ by the parenthetic clause. Deut.xii.5 is a related younger paral¬ 
lel - also ‘iiberfullt’: ‘but unto the place which Yahweh your God shall choose out 
of all your tribes to put His name there, to dwell, shall ye seek the oracle, and thither 
thou shalt come*. 
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A sanctuary, marked by an altar, must therefore be viewed essen¬ 
tially as the place where Yahweh dwells 1 , a place where people come 
to Him to offer up sacrifices to Him and to receive an oracle. 

When Yahweh manifests Himself in a certain place, this is in fact 
always done in order to proclaim His Word (see above p.185). 
In a temple, a place sanctified forever by His presence, one may expect 
to receive His Word again and again. 

But if a man wants to come to a sanctuary, he must not come emp¬ 
ty-handed, because a man may not appear before God’s face empty- 
handed (Exod.xxiii. 14, xxxiv.20). No man could attempt to contact 
a superior without honouring him with a present (cf. 1 Sam.xvi.20fF., 
xxv. 18ff.), no man approaches a servant of God without a gift (1 Sam. 
ix. 7f.), no man can go to the sanctuary, i.e. to God, without an offering 
whatever it may be. The altar is the place par excellence where man 
can dedicate his gifts to God. That God is thought to be present in the 
temple is quite clear from an ancient legal text such as Exod.xxi.6, 
where taking a slave to ’ Elohim is considered equivalent to taking 
him to the sanctuary. 2 

The fact that in the ancient oriental world and in Israel the sanctu¬ 
ary is God’s dwelling-place is underlined in many ways by the situa¬ 
tion, the construction and the appointments of the temple. 3 But apart 
from the tradition of the foundation, in which the theophany is nar¬ 
rated, the most important thing is the divine symbol itself that is kept 
in the temple. In the ancient oriental world it is the image of the deity 
surrounded by the retinue of minor deities. In Israel, where the image 
of Yahweh was not accepted, the presence of God is symbolized in the 
Ark 4 , at any rate in the temple at Siloh and afterwards in the temple 
in Jerusalem. At Bethel and Dan images of bulls (probably originally 
dedicated to El in olden days) were used as symbols of Yahweh. 5 

The temple in Jerusalem, to which we shall confine ourselves 
henceforth, as it is the only sanctuary of Israel recognized in the Old 
Testament, is regularly called ‘the house of Yahweh’ (e.g. 1 Kings 
vi.37), and also ‘the house for the name of Yahweh’ (1 Kings viii. 20; 
cf. with this Deut.xii.5). The name can represent Yahweh. The name- 
theology (see above, p.2o8f.) makes it easier to bridge the distance 

1 Deut. has side by side: ‘to put His name there* and ‘to dwell*; there are two 
distinct traditions that underly these expressions. The latter must be older, pre- 
deuteronomic. 

2 See i. a. A.Dillmann and F.M.Th.Bohl in their Exoduscommentary, M. David, 
The manumission of sla ves, O TS, V, 1948, p.67, and H.A.Brongers, De betekenis van 
ket substantief*Elohim, NTT, III, p. 323. 

3 Ringgren, op . cit., pp. i46ff,; De Vaux, op. cit . is even more reserved, pp. i6gff., 28gff. 

4 On the ark see i. a. my Religion, pp. 1466*., and De Vaux, op. cit., pp. 127!!. 

5 Cf. also Religion, pp. i86f. 
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between God who dwells in heaven (i Kings viii. 27) and God who 
is present in the temple! In olden days the conception that God is 
associated with certain places seems to have been accepted without 
any difficulty together with the notion that He also dwells in heaven. 
The reason was that logical thinking was not yet applied to spatial 
relations. In the periods after the beginning of kingship these rela¬ 
tions were reflected on more deeply. Yet these reflections do not 
destroy the unity of God in heaven and God on earth. This is appar¬ 
ent from Isaiah vi; Yahweh is enthroned high above the temple and 
the whole earth; the latter itself is ‘the fulness of glory 5 ; here Yahweh’s 
kabod is depicted as pervading heaven and earth, so that his presence 
does not only make itself felt in the temple but everywhere; it is 
universal, cosmic. How close the relation between Yahweh and the 
temple was in Isaiah’s days for all that, is proved by texts such as 
Isa.xxxvii. I4f. (2Kingsxix. 14), where it is said of Hizkiah that he 
spreads out a letter from the Assyrian king ‘in the house of the Lord 5 
‘before the countenance of the Lord 5 . God’s reply comes in the form 
of an oracle which Isaiah passes on to Hizkiah. 

So from many things it is clear that Yahweh is thought to be present 
in the temple: when a man comes to the temple, he appears before 
God . 1 People wish to go to the temple to receive a word of deliverance 
from Yahweh who is present there (Ps.iii. 5, v. 8, xx. 3, and elsewhere), 
to behold His loving countenance (Ps. xxi. 7, xxvii. 7ff., xlii. 3). 

It is therefore quite likely that people were granted theophany- 
experiences in the temple at certain festivals or perhaps on unexpect¬ 
ed occasions, though it is not clear in what way these experiences took 
place 2 , a verse such as Ps.xvii. 15 may be a reminiscence of the hope 
of a divine manifestation felt by an individual praying (see p.187). 
There was apparently a definite place where temple-prophets could 
expect to receive a vision or word of God (Hab. ii. if.). 

The temple has a two-fold function: 

a. it serves as the place where the torah is given (see p.24of.), or 
divine instruction, or an oracle; these are passed on by priests or 
temple prophets and serve to teach the people to live before the Lord 
in the right way (cultic oracles) or to give the King and the people 
instructions regarding an imminent war (prophecies about acts of 
war, cf Ps.xx). Generally speaking the task of the priesthood to in¬ 
struct the people in the law of Yahweh is to be explained from this 
giving of the torah. It was especially the Levites who were afterwards 
charged with this duty; 

b. to media te in offerin g u p sacrifices to God on the altar. We 
shall go into this subject at length in the next chapter. 

1 F. Notscher, op. cit .; Exod. xxiii. 15,17. 2 Seejabove, pp. 1845*. 
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So the temple serves wholly to advance the communion between 
God and man, and is the meeting-place. It was therefore considered 
an ancient Yahwistic symbol in Israel, which had already been given 
by Moses in the form of the tabernacle during the desertperiod (espe¬ 
cially with P). From a historico-religious point of view it seems that 
the temple did not become such an important element in the Israelite 
religion until after the settlement of Palestine. 

The prophets, too, accepted the notion that the temple was the 
t oken of God’s presence, even the preset Jeremiah who was in many 
respects so critical. But he opposes a faith that looks upon the temple 
as a symbol associated with God so closely that it could be eternally 
unalterable or imperishable. In his opinion the temple can only 
exist as long as the relationship between God and the people is a living 
reality. Therefore he says that the temple cannot escape the fate of 
destruction when God in His judgment must chastise the people with 
their downfall (vii, xxvi). Indeed, to support this message he can 
refer to what had happened to Siloh. Micah had given this message 
before him (iii. 12); Isaiah did predict the fall of Jerusalem, but not 
expressis verbis the destruction of the temple itself. This does not mean, 
however, that to him the temple could have seemed unassailable. 1 
During the last few years before the downfall of the city and the 
temple Ezekiel associated himself with Jeremiah’s prophecies of doom 
and clearly predicted the destruction of the temple (vii-xii). 

The destruction of the temple was such a blow to the Judeans that 
many people threatened to lose their faith completely, or at any rate 
to lose their faith of being in a special relationship with Yahweh, 
their faith in their election (Jer.xxxi final vss and xxxiiij which was 
held up to them so seriously by the Deuteronomists in order to bring 
them to reflection and repentance (Deut.vi.f.). The Lamentations 
bear testimony to the great distress and the struggle brought about by 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple in the minds of the Ju¬ 
deans. Again and again the prophets point out that God does cha¬ 
stise His people severely and that He even brings about his judgment, 
but that He does not abandon His people to destruction and prepares 
a new future to them (Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah). 

After the exile the first thing to be rebuilt in Jerusalem is the temple. 
This is done after the decree of Cyrus and after the appeals of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah (Ezrah, Haggai, Zechariah). In this 
way it could become the centre of the life of the people after the exile. 

Here the ancient traditions are put into practise again. Round the 

1 See my Jahwe en zijn stad; N. W.Porteous, Jeruzalem-Zi ° n • The growth of a symbol, in 
W. Rudolph Festschrift, Verbanmmg und Heimkehr, 1961, pp.22off. (now in Living the 
mystery, 1967, pp. 938*.); M. Noth: Jerusalem und die isr . Religion, O.T.S, VIII, 1950, pp. 
22off. (now in Gesammelte Studien); also J. Schreiner, Sion-Jerusalem, Jahwes Konigssitz, 

1963- 
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temple Israel could recover from the blows of the past and was given 
the chance to grow into its task of being the people of Yahweh. Even 
more than before the exile Israel became the people of the temple, a 
thecratic community. To a certain extent this meant the fulfilment 
of Ezekiel’s vision (Ezek.xl-xlviii). But that was also the very moment 
when it appeared that a theocracy centred round the temple and a 
law which rounded off tradition were not the only things that Israel 
needed. In this age-long practise of tradition in the cultic, ritual and 
moral field one thing was lost: the operation of the Spirit. This had 
been mentioned by Ezekiel before the temple as a means to achieve 
renovation (xxxvi, xxxvii) and was also looked upon as necessary 
above all things by Zechariah who impressed it upon the priestly 
and wordly leader of the congregation of his days (iv; cf. also ii.8f- 
modern trans. 4f—, vii. 8). 

For centuries the temple continued to bear witness to God’s 
faithfulness and communion with Him. Yet, as ritualism and tradi¬ 
tionalism came to predominate, the later development of spiritual 
life in many respects passes by the holy place. [The hope of a new 
experience of communion with God in the Messianic kingdom took on 
an ever more concrete aspect and largely dominated the spiritual 
life of the people (apocalyptics). [This does not mean that these groups 
turned their backs on the temple as such, it does mean that they 
rejected the ruling priesthood and the sacrificial services and festivals 
as celebrated in practise (the Essenes). 

The destruction of the seond temple also sealed the fate of Israel as 
a people; but faith in the God of Israel and so in Israel’s future re¬ 
mained unshaken as it had been at the first downfall. The destruction 
of the temple did mean the loss of an important point of support, but 
history and the Word continued to speak of God’s faithfulness. The 
j props on which Israel rested were the Torah , the Nebiim and the 
\Kethubim , but these bore witness to more than ritual and cult alone, 
j Yahweh had made use of the temple as a token, but His relationship 
} with Israel was much more comprehensive and rooted far more deeply 
'■ than what could be experienced in the temple-cult by itself. 


II. THE CULT 

a. General Observations 1 

As in the last section of this chapter we shall understand by the cult 
the official cult in the sanctuary. We shall not deal with oracles at this 


1 G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the O.T., 1925; G. van der Leeuw, op. cit., pp.3i7ff.; A.J. 
Wensinck, Liturgie in het O.T., 1937; S.Mowinckel, Religion und Kultus , 1953; The 
Psalms and Cult, 2 vols, 1962; E.L. Ehrlich, Kultsymbolik im A.T '. und im nachbiblischen 
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place (see above, p.241), but we shall pay special attention to the 
service at the altar and the cycle of feasts associated with it. 

The place of the cult in religion in general and in Israel in partic- 
ular is a vexed question indeed. While by some scholars, particularly] 
by the so-called myth-and-ritual school t 9 a central and even dominat-i 
ing importance is attached to the cult in the Old Testament, there are 
also others who only allow it a subordinate position. The former do 
not only consider the cult the predominant element in the priestly 
parts of the Old Testament only, but also in the Psalms and the Pro¬ 
phets, and even in the historical literature. Thus the prophets come 
to be looked upon as cultservants 2 , but, moreover, the historical books 
are also taken to consist partly of liturgies recited at cultic feasts 3 . 

The latter believe that it is only in one of the latest parts of the Old 
Testament (the Priestly Code in the Pentateuch) that a position of any 
importance is attributed to the cult, and for that reason they do not 
look upon the cult as an essential, integral element of the Old Testa¬ 
ment teaching, which they think to be essentially prophetic in cha¬ 
racter and origin; prophetism is simply looked upon as anti-cultic. 

Both these conceptions are one-sided, though both can refer to cer¬ 
tain elements in the literature of the Old Testament that has come 
down to us. We do find anti-cultic utterances in the work of the 
prophets which must not be glossed over (Jer.vii.22; Amosv. 25), 
but that does not mean that the prophets may be called anti-cultic 


Judentum , 1959; H.Ringgren, op. cit R. de Vaux, op. cit.; H.J. Kraus, Gottesdienst 
in Israel 2 , 1962; A. S. Herbert, Worship in Ancient Israel , 1959. 

1 Called by this name after S. H. Hooke’s work Myth and Ritual , published in 1933. 
In 1935 a new work of this group was published under the title of The Labyrinth . 
The same scholar published another book in 1958, only partly written by the same 
contributors, and far less radical in character, under the title of Myth , ritual and 
Kingship. From this book it appeared that a number of English scholars, among whom 
Hooke himself, rejected the extreme consequences of this ‘school* which had been 
drawn by the so-called Uppsalaschool. Among them we may include A. Haidar 
with his Associations of Cultprophets and J. Engnell, Studies in Divine Kingship. Indeed, 
in Scandinavia too a divergence of opinions arose soon. Though S.Mowinckel’s 
Psalmstudien gave a strong impulse to the rise of this school, he dissociated himself 
from it. An intermediate position was taken up by A.Bentzen, Detsakrale Kongedemme , 
1945, and Messias, Moses Redivivus , Menschensohn , 1948. See also H.H. Rowley, 
The O.T. and modem Study , especially the contributions of A. R. Johnson (Psalms) and 
G.W. Anderson (Hebrew Religion ); also the former’s Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel , 
1955; cf. also the critical article byJ.Lindblom in the Bertholet Festschrift. 

2 As we already find with Haidar, and recently with H. Graf Reventlow (see p. 234, 
n. 1). 

3 For example Joh.Pedersen, Passahfest und Passahlegende , ZAW, 1934, pp. i6iff.; 
A. Bentzen, The cultic use of the story of the ark in Samuel , JBL, 1948; The ritual background 
of Amos i. ii, OTS, VIII, 1950, pp.85ff.; Daniel , Ein Versuch zur Vorgeschichte der 
Martyrerlegende , Bertholet Festschrift, pp.58ff.; in his Das formgeschichtliche Problem 
des Hexateuchy 1938, G. von Rad sought the basis of the ancient Israelite historio¬ 
graphy in cultic legends (see also his Theology I). 
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without any further qualification. On the other hand there is some¬ 
thing like a ‘cultic heart 5 beating behind the facade of many Psalms, 
and sometimes behind the message of the prophets, but that again 
does not mean that all the Psalms should be understood originally in 
terms of the cult, or that all the prophets were cult-servants. And 
as regards the historical wirtings, even if certain parts of these (apart 
from the cultic laws) were used in the cult at certain feasts, that does 
not mean that the tradition as a whole was determined by the cult. The 
historical books were influenced by prophetic tendencies in so many 
respects that it is impossible to dissociate them from these influences . 1 

First of all, we shall have to state things clearly. We may therefore 
refer first and foremost to an observation made above, that we must 
distinguish clearly between the facts in the history of the religion of 
Israel and the approach to these facts in the Old Testament sources, 
which describe these events from a definite point of view. 

Large parts of the Old Testament do not only represent a fairly 
recent stage of the religion of Israel, but are strongly influenced by 
the spirit of prophecy in their composition and development. The 
(late) cultic legislation itself had passed through the criticism of the 
prophets, and most of the narratives are from quite different hands, 
date from very different periods and give a strongly varied and very 
fragmentary picture of cultic life. Only very little is known about the 
pre-exilic cult 2 , and for that reason we shall have to exercise the ut¬ 
most care in drawing conclusions from the most recent material. The 
cultic life of Israel in the course of time must in practice always have 
differed from what we now find in the cultic laws. 

After establishing that both for Israel and for the heathen world of 
nations the cult was the normal means of serving God, Procksch 3 
quite rightly remarks that Israel was not an immutable quantity in 
history, but that it was different in the periods of the desert journey, 
of the conquest of the promised land, of the judges and the kings, etc. 
Above all, we must add that the cult, too, in these different periods 
(or also even in one period in different parts of the country) differed in 
each case. The cult may form a fairly constant quantity in religious 

1 In spite of von Rad’s observations on pp. i27f. of his Theology I; The fact that von 
Rad cannot accept these prophetic tendencies results from his quite one-sided view 
of the prophets. In his opinion there can be no organic connection between their 
message and the ancient Israelite tradition. According to him the prophets had bro¬ 
ken with the whole of the ancient Israelite conception of history (cf. above p.200). 
This view is untenable; moreover it also neglects completely the results of literary- 
critical research, which prove that the oldest traditions were revised in great par 
by E and later Yahwist authors. 

2 So rightly J. v. d. Ploeg again in a review of Mowinckel’s The Psalms in VT, 
1964, p.230. 

3 Theologie , p.531. 
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life, but it is not immutable. It is true, however, that the cult has the 
peculiarity that it does not abandon traditional forms easily; these are 
kept side by side with new elements, which often give the whole a 
completely new content; this variation in the cult has often been re¬ 
cognized and taken into account too litde. In the desert period the 
place of the sacrifice may have been (and probably was) quite different 
from that of the period when the Israelite economy was predominantly 
agricultural or of the period from which the cultic laws must date that 
have been handed down to us. During the desert period the tribes 
probably knew external cultforms in a limited measure, and it is 
doubtful which of these should be considered as characteristic of that 
period . 1 The cultforms and their hierarchical order also differed 
frequendy widely in the various successiveperiods, probably they 
differed from sanctuary to sanctuary as well: in one place the oracle 
may have predominated, elsewhere the offering or a certain form of 
sacrifice, elsewhere again the liturgical element. The foundation of the 
temple at Jerusalem may have had some influence, but it is not certain 
in what sense it influenced the other sanctuaries. Not until the period 
of the last kings (Josiah) and the post-exilic period did the temple at 
Jerusalem become of predominant importance. We know next to 
nothing about all these developments for the history of religion; a 
clear idea concerning these things would be most important but to the 
theology of the Old Testament it is hardly relevant. What is important 
for theology is the question what the cult of which the Old Testamen t 
speaks meant for the faith of Israel. 

If we are to answer this question satisfactorily we shall have to ! 
distinguish clearly between the cultic laws of the Old Testament as j 
they have been handed down to us, and the cult as it is presupposed in 
various historical narratives. We shall also have to attempt to find the 
common elements proper to the Israelite cult as a whole and also to : 
define the difference in character between the Israelite and non-Isra¬ 
elite cults. 

For from a literary point of view the cultic laws (Leviticus) are 
late, thou gh they contain essentially ancient elements; they have 
passed through the criticism of the prophets, which introduced some 
elements and removed others 2 ; indeed, the Deuteronomic legislator 
had already made many alterations in the cult (cf. Deut.xii, the 
sacrificial law; Deut.xvi, the Passover) and Ezekiel had also formed a 
legislation of his own for cultic reform. Further, in some older narra¬ 
tives certain cultic elements come to the fore which are not found the 
same way in the cultic laws. 

1 See pp. 35ff. 

2 See my Erwdhlung, p. 82. 
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For a first and correct view of the cult in the Old Testament the best 
way of approaching it is making a comparison with the cult in other 
related Semitic religions, in particular the Assyro-Babylonian, about 
which we are informed best up to the present. Here the position and 
function of the cult are completely different from those of the Old 
Testament cult: the creation of man is represented as its leading idea; 
here man is said to have been created to serve the gods, to enable them 
to lead a carefree, divine life . 1 In Sumerian mythology man is ‘given 
breath’ to look after the sheep-cots and the ‘good things’ of the gods 2 3 4 ; 
in the ancient Mesopotamian world the state is wholly orientated to¬ 
wards the service of the cult as Thorkild Jacobsen has described its: 
‘By upholding a great god, by providing the economic basis which 
permits that god to enjoy full and free self-expression, the city-state is 
upholding some great power of the universe and assuring its freedom 
to function as it should. And this is the function of the human city- 
state within the cosmos. In this manner it contributes to maintaining 
and perpetuating the ordered cosmos and its powers’. 

Here the cult is a service for and to the gods in order that this world 
of which man forms part and this state, so closely linked with these 
gods, should survive. Here the cult ensures in principle the existence 
of the gods and therefore of the cosmos and of the state itself. The cult 
is the all-important means to preserve God, the world, and man/ 
Besides this state-cult there is also the personal cult of each member of 
the state in behalf of a deity whom he has chosen as his personal god; 
the cult of this deity has for its object to gain the favour of the deity, 
particularly in days of distress and illness, days when the anger of the 
gods manifests itself . 5 This conception of the cult approaches very 
closely that other conception well-known because of its utility-motif, 
the do-ut-des principle, found principally in the Indian and Roman 
world . 6 

The conception of the cult in the Old Testament is very remote 
from these two views. In Yahwism there is no ground at all for such 
ideas. It would be absurd to say that in the Old Testament the cult 


1 Emma elish VI, 8, 34ff., for example Labat’s edition, Lepobne babylonien de la creation, 
1935, pp. i42ff.; see also my Paradijsvoorstelling , pp.8sff. 

2 See S.N.Kramer: Sumerian Mythology, 1944, pp. ; and my Paradijsvoorstelling , 
pp.68f. 

3 H. Frankfort, etc., The intellectual Adventure of Man (which afterwards appeared under 
the title of Before Philosophy), 1946, p.191. 

4 An idea which is quite in keeping with the ancient Eastern world outside Israel, 
where theogony and cosmogony are mingled together, where the gods are really 
personified forces of nature, etc. 

5 See for example Br. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrten , II, i 9 2 5 > P *^3 j an< ^ Frankfort, 
op. cit., pp. 2046*. 

6 See G. van der Leeuw, p. 328. 
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‘upheld* God or maintained the world; and it would be equally absurd 
to think that in the Old Testament the cult should be regarded direct¬ 
ly in the light of utility (Ps. 1 , Isa. xl. 16). 

The cult is not something man does for God, so that God may profit 
by it, nor is it performed in order to obtain something from God, so 
that man may get something out of it, for in Israel God is good to His 
people. In Israel the cult exists in order to maintain and purify the 
communion between man and God: the cult exists as a means to integrate the 
communion between God and man which God has instituted in His Covenant ~ 
in other words , the cult existsfor the sake of the atonement. 1 

The other two conceptions, that man does something for God by 
means of the cult, and that by it man may achieve something with 
God, are not quite foreign to the practice of Israelite life and may 
certainly have played a part in the practice of religion in certain 
periods. The first idea occurs repeatedly in the Old Testament in a 
negative form, but only to be contradicted. 

This, however, proves that it must have been popular in Israel 
(Ps.l ;cf. xl. 7ff., li. 18; Isa. xliii. 22ff.) ;thesecond ideals no texpressed 
directly, but it is more or less presupposed in such a text as i Sam. 
xxvi. 19. 

But essentially neither of these belongs to the Yahweh-religion as 
taught by the Old Testament; the role of the cult is widely different 
from that of the cult in the Babylonian world, where the temples were 
thought to have been created first. 2 In Israel the temple is a late phe¬ 
nomenon, of secondary importance 3 ; it is true that the altar is thought 
to be very early: at all events it was used already by Noa^h after the 
Flood and by Abraham after his arrival in the promised land, though 
it does not yet figure in the narrative of the privemal history of man 
(sacrifice does figure there in Gen. iv. iff. as an offering of first-fruits and 
calling upon the name of Yahweh, Gen. iv. 26). 

On the one hand the cult in the form of sacrificial service was looked 
upon in Israel as something essentially human and then also as an 
integral part of Israel's religion, on the other hand it is a late element 
in the form of the temple-ritual. In Exod. xxiv ff. the cult is represented 
as having been regulated by covenant and therefore as part of the 
covenant-relationship. Theologically this is of some importance, for 
it demonstrates that in the final (though late) form which theology 


1 This word taken in a general sense. 

2 See my Paradijsvoorstelling , pp.gof., 97. 

3 Even if there is a tendency for the temple to predominate more and more, particular¬ 
ly when the temple at Jerusalem (in Deut. declared to be the only sanctuary) 
dominates the whole of religious life in the post-exilic period (the Theology of 
Chronicles!). 
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acquired in Israel the cult is associated with God’s Covenant and not 
with the Creation, as in Babylon. In Gen. i. 28 man is given a cultural 
task at the Creation, not a cultic assignment; Yahweh does not need 
a cult in the ancient Eastern sense of the word. The cult has no cosmic 
significance, but has a purely religious meaning. 

Israel’s God does not demand a cult from which He could reap 
benefit, but on the contrary He gives His people a cult that enables 
them to maintain communion with Him by means of the atonement. 
(Lev.xvii. 11). In Israel the cult preserves the communion with God, 
helps to establish the intercourse between God and man: it ensures, 
as it were, that this intercourse should continue. The cult is, as it were, 
a road for two-way traffic: in the cult God comes to man, but man also 
comes to God. 2 Thus God comes to man as a forgiving God and affords 
him an opportunity to cleanse himself regularly of his sins; and in the 
cult man comes to God with his confession of guilt, with his tokens of 
thankfulness and adoration. God also comes to man in the cult as a 
revealing God - He makes use of priests, symbols, and the temple to 
proclaim His will in the Torah; we have already dealt with this 
subject, 3 so that we shall not enter into it at length here, but mention 
it only to demonstrate how the cult is a focal point of the intercourse 
with God, and, as a matter of fact, in either direction. 

We may be allowed a slight digression with respect to one point. 
The cult occupies a central position, but in Israel it is not thejonly 
way in which the communion betwe en G od and man is effected: in¬ 
ward communion also plays too important a part for that (cf. 1 Sam. 
xxx.6; 2 Sam.xii). Indeed, the same might be said of any religion; 
in his Phaenomenologie G. van der Leeuw also admits that religion has 
an inward as well as an external aspect - though, quite rightly, he 
immediately adds the remark 4 5 that the words inward and external 
do not denote a fundamental distinction, because an external act can 
only be understood in its relations to the inner man. 

One might perhaps try to group the inward action under the word 
cult as well 1 (in that case cult and religion would be the same thing), 
but this is not the normal use of the word and would even have to be 
stigmatized as a linguistic misuse of the word. The cult is the complex 
of outward forms and acts, in corporate life, through which the inter- 


1 See also Ps.l.sf.: the sacrifice is a token of the Covenant with Yahweh, it is not 
intended (cf. vs.8fF.) to provide sustenance for Him. 

2 For that reason I cannot agree with J. v.d. Ploeg, who in his above-mentioned 
review of Mowinckel’s Psalms thinks that the cult originates one-sidedly with man. 

3 See above p.241. 

4 Op.cit., p.317. 

5 For example if one were to take MowinckeFs description of the cult as ‘creation’s 
response to the Eternal* as a definition (see Religion und Kultus, p. 13). 
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coarse between God and man takes place. Particularly in Israel a 
personal communion with God is also possible without t hese external 
forms, as is especially evident in the figures of the classical prophets; 
the most remarkable feature is perhaps that the beginning of Israel’s 
religion is described in these few words: ‘Now the Lord had said unto 
Abram’ (Gen.xii. i); it was therefore a voice that did it, as also in 
Isa.xl.6. The prophet Micah even says - when things are going wrong 
with the external form of religion, the cult - that true religion is 
something quite different from the cult: it is ‘to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God 5 (Mic. vi.6-8). The fact 
that piety is put on a level with humility, is also quite obvious (the 
pious man is the ‘ ani or the ‘anaw, the humble man; in Babylon the 
pious man is the na'idu , he who takes care, the man who maintains 
the observances with respect to the gods). 

If in Israel the cult is not the only ‘means of communication 5 be¬ 
tween God and man, it remains an element of central importance; in 
Israel the pious man who is unable to go to the house of God with the 
celebrating crowd feels miserable (Ps.xlii.2-6); we should not forget 
the songs of pilgrimage (Ps.cxxff.). For the sanctuary with its priests, 
festivals, and ceremonial is the visible token of God’s Covenant, of the 
communion between God and the people or the individual. 

Like every cult the cult of Israel is the visible expression of the inner 
nature of Israel’s religion. The close connection between the external 
and the inward aspects of religion - which G. van der Leeuw em¬ 
phatically put first and foremost - rules ou t the assumption that the 
Israelite cult was fundamentally merely Canaanite, and adapted in 
some degree to Israelite ideas, as some scholars would have it 1 , who 
would trace back Israel’s cult either to Babylon or to the Canaanite, 
and Phoenician world. Even though it is an established fact that Israel 
as a young civilized nation associated itself with certain ancient forms 
of religious life, particularly in the cult, yet on the other hand Israel 
did not take these over without more ado, but used them quite freely 
and independently and left its own mark on them; this applies to the 
use of the Psalms 2 as well as to the adoption of certain cultic schemes 
such as the celebration of the feast of the New Year 3 etc. 

1 See p. 36 n. 2 on Dussaud. 

2 On the O.T. Psalms and their connection with the Babylonian see for instance 
G. Widengren, The Accadian and Hebrew Psalms of lamentation , 1936, who emphasizes the 

dependence very strongly; besides this H.Gunkel and J.Begrich, Einleitung in die 
Psalmen , who, like Zimmem, Landsberger and Driver, strongly oppose the depen¬ 
dence of the Hebrew Psalms on the non-Scriptural Psalms; F.Stummer, Sumerisch- 
akkadische Parallelen zum Aufbau alttest. Psalmen , 1922 (cf. Landsberger’s criticism in 
OLZi 1925); Zimmem in Alte Orient VII 3 ; Simpson, The Psalmists , 1926, with con¬ 
tributions by H.Gressmann, ‘The development of Hebrew Psalmody’; and particu¬ 
larly by G.R. Driver, ‘The Psalms in the light of Babylonian Research’; G.G. Gum- 
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The foundations of the Israelite cult are to be found in the religion 
of Israel and in many respects it presents to us forms that are quite 
its own, particularly by the historicizing of ancient rites that go back 
partly to ancestral nomadic observances, partly to Canaanite agricul¬ 
tural feats; by the celebration of the Sabb ath wh ich is unique in the 
East (not only the day itself but also the manner in which it is celebrat¬ 
ed); an d by the fac t that various elements found in other ancient 
Eastern religions aie lacking here, for instance the external inspection 
of omens in the examination of The liver, in astrology, etc.; the femi¬ 
nine element in the priesthood; the image of the deity, etc. These are 
only some few factors that stand out clearly and immediately; if we 
could survey the whole field the difference between the cult in Israel 
and the cults of the surrounding nations would also become evident in 
various minor details. 

The decisive main characteristic of the religion of Israel as it clearly 
manifests itself in the Old Testament cult is the strong consciousness 
of the communion between God and man, of the fact that God is the 
holy God of the Covenant, an d that the people and the individual 
are * n th e grip of sin and are again and again in danger of breaking 
this communion. This gives the cult its permanent tendency to 
maintain and restore this communion between the holy God and sinful 
man, both on the national and the individual plane. If we want to 
gain a correct understanding of the Israelite cult we must therefore 
see it against the background of the doctrine of the holiness of God, of 
the sinfulness of man and of the Covenant between this holy God and 
this sinful man. As this was proclaimed in ever varying keys and the 
knowledge of God’s holiness and that of man’s sinfulness have many 
different aspects, it is no wonder that the representations of the 
atonement often differ widely, now running parallel, then again dia¬ 
metrically opposed. It makes a lot of difference whether sin is consider¬ 
ed concretely and realistically as a taint, or more personally, as guilt, 
and also whether the holiness of God is depicted in naturalistic or 
rather in moral tones - all these things have great influence on the 
practice of the atonement, and consequently the cultic acts in the 
various periods often differ in the way of their execution. Yet there is 
also a fundamental connection between various ideas and acts, all 

ming, The Assyrian and Hebrew hymns of praise , 1934; W. G. Kunstmann, Die baby - 
lonische Gebetsbeschworung, 1932; A. Falkenstein and W. von Soden, Sumerische und 
Akkadische Hymnen und Gebete , 1953; A.H.Eddkoort, Het zondebesef in de baby lonische 
boetepsalmen, 1918 (doctorate thesis Utrecht); F.M. de Liagre Bohl, Hymnisches und 
Rhythmisches in den Amamabriefen aus Kanaan , Opera Minora , 1953, pp-375^-5 M.A. 
Beek, A an Babylons Stromen 2 , 1951, pp. 213ff. 

3 On the so-called ‘Enthronement festival* see above pp. 33of. The time is approach¬ 
ing when an accurate comparison can be made between the Israelite religious festi¬ 
vals, based on agricultural life, and the Phoenician and Canaanite festivals, as soon 
as further progress has been made with the interpretation of the Ras Shamra texts. 
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borne by the main characteristic mentioned above. This appears very 
clearly from the ‘sacred times’, the Feasts and the ‘sacred acts’, the 
sacrificial service. 

Feasts 

The feasts 1 were instituted in order to maintain the communion be¬ 
tween Yahweh and the people, or, as we may also say, to ‘sanctify’ 
fife. 2 This sanctification is effected in various ways: in the Passover feast 
God’s redemptive act of the deliverance from Egypt is celebrated by 
the reiteration of a kind of cultic drama (the only thing of its kind 
known in Israel) in the form of some actions and the reciting of a 
festive legend; thus Yahweh is proclaimed as Israel’s God of salvation 
from generation to generation. In the course of time the form of this 
celebration, which had probably sprung from the ancient Semitic 
lustral spring-offering festival, was modified extensively; by the pro¬ 
cess of historicizing it developed from a tribal feast into a temple-feast 
and family-feast 3 ; by its sacrificial ritual, its blood-manipulation and 
its legend of the origin of the festival it bears the character of a renewal 
of the relationship between God and the people; the Passover lamb is 
on the one hand a community-meal (peace-offering), on the other hand 
a sin-offering (the sprinkling of blood), and by the legend connected 
with it it was a glorification of Yahweh; viewed in this manner this 
feast is in itself already representative of the whole of the Israelite cult. 
From earliest times it had therefore been the central Israelite feast. 4 
With this (originally pre-Palestinian) main feast of ancient Israel an 
agricultural feast (the feast of Massoth) came to be quite closely linked 
in the course of time, a feast that emphasizes the character of a thanks¬ 
giving feast to glorify Yahweh. 

Something similar is to be observed in the a utumn cycle of feasts; 
there, however, all was not reduced to one feast, but the various ele¬ 
ments were spread out; fundamentally, however, they belong together. 
On the first day of the 7th month (according to the ancient Israelite 
calendar originally the beginning of the year) the New-Year’s day is 
celebrated, on which Yahweh is glorified as Creator and King, while 
the feast-legend was probably formed by the Creation-narrative 5 ; the 

1 See Exod.xii, Deut.xvi, Lev.xxiii; xvi; compare archeological works; now also 
De Vaux, op. cit. ; Ehrlich, op. cit. and Kraus, op. cit . 

2 Cf. J. Pedersen, Israel, III-IV, ‘Passahfest und Passahlegende’, 1934, 

pp. i6iff. and R.G.GA III pp. 177!. s.v. ‘ Heiligung. lmA.T.\ 

2 On its origin see pp-36f. above, G.Beer, Exodus on Exod.xii, R.deVaux, Les sacrifi¬ 
ces de VA.T., 1964, pp. 7ss.: Le sacrifice paschal; on the part of jewish orthodoxy J.B. 
Segal, The Hebrew Passover , 1963. 

* Compare the way in which Ezekiel (xlv. i8ff.) breaks up the Passover festival into 
different festivals; cf. my ‘Hizza, lustration and consecration’, O.T.S., VII, 1950, 
pp. 20iff., particularly pp. 22of. 
s See above p. 334. 
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fire-offering that is offered up (Lev.xxiii.25) is the burnt-offering that 
is considered as a gift, an offering to honour Yahweh. On the 10th 
day the feast of purification and atonement in optima forma follows: 
the Day of Atonement (Lev.xvi), at which the act of expiation for the 
sins of the people is performed directly before the face of God by the 
sprinkling in the Holy of Holies. 1 And on the 15th the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles follows, a harvest festival, which also serves to renew the Cove¬ 
nant (cf. in Deut. xxxi. 9-13, the command that once every seven years 
the law should be read officially). 2 In constrast with the spring-feast 
this autumn cycle of feasts is truly Palestinian in character, both the 
time of the New-Year’s day and the origin of the Day of Atonement, 
which originally was probably a feast for the purification of the temple, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles are of Palestinian origin. As we have al¬ 
ready observed, the typically Palestinian agricultural feasts (the feasts 
of massotk and sukkoth) were linked with the great feasts; a third feast 
that did not rise to such great importance was the feast of shabu c oth 
(the feast of weeks), the later Pentecost, the thanksgiving-feast after 
the wheat harvest. Like massotk and sukkoth this feast, too, was histo- 
ricized and, in a later period, connected with the giving of the Law on 
Mount Sinai. 3 In contrast to the Canaanite feasts the harvest festivals 
are no longer naturalistic in character, no longer devoted to the promo¬ 
tion of fertility, but linked with historical events and, in so far as they 
remained agricultural feasts, they were stamped as harvest-thanksgiv¬ 
ing festivals by the offerings of the first fruits. The character of these 
agricultural feasts, at any rate as they developed afterwards during the 
prophetic and Deuteronomic periods, appears most clearly from the 
liturgy of the offering of the first-fruits, that has been preserved in 

1 See my Hizza, pp. 219ff. 

2 On this festival and the whole connection between the three festivals in the 7th 
(1 st) month see the authors mentioned above p. 250 n. 1. 

3 We cannot go further into the problems concerning the background of the Sinai- 
tradition. The research of von Rad and Noth into the history of tradition has raised 
two questions: whether there really are historical connections between the Sinai- 
tradition and the tradition and history of the exodus, and if not, where else they could 
have originated. Both these scholars reject such a historical connection and suppose 
that the tradition of the revelation on Mount Sinai arose from a different range of 
tradition than that from which the tradition of the exodus from Egypt stems. Ac¬ 
cording to them the Sinai-datum belongs to tribal groups that had from of old been 
familiar with the God of Mount Sinai through pilgrimages. Apparently they suppose 
that Yahweh was introduced among the tribes of Israel by this group, whereas the 
stories of the exodus and the desert journey were introduced by tribal groups that in¬ 
vaded the country from the East. An amphictyony established in Palestine around the 
sanctuary at Shechem apparently linked these traditions with the patriarchal tradi¬ 
tions that were familiar to the tribal groups which already inhabited the country. So 
the Sinai narratives should be explained from cultic connections. Cf. M.Noth, Ge- 
schichte Israels (many reprints); Oberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch , 1948; Von Rad, 
Hexateuch see criticism i. a. by J. Bright, History of Israel; Early History writing in Ancient 
Israel; A.S. van der Woude, Uittocht en Sinai , and my Religion of Israel , Gh. V. 
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Deut.xxvi. iff. 1 Here it becomes evident how much the historicizing 
process had already influenced all these feasts. 

From these agricultural festivals with their first-fruits it appears^ 
as also, for instance, from the redemption of the first-born sons, that 
Yahweh is honoured as the giver of all gifts of nature, as the main- 
tainer of His people. By the fact that He is offered the first-fruits of 
everything all is dedicated to Him (pars pro toto). The same thing 
obtains for the Sabbath , the weekly recurring feast-day, in which 
Israel gave expression in a very special way to the sacredness of the 
life received from God, by sanctifying an ever-recurring day to Him. 2 

3. Sacrifies 3 

The three most strikin g ele ments of cu lt ic lif e: the glorificat ion of 
Yahweh, the maintaining of communion with Him, and the cleansin g 
from sin, which already appeared in our treatment of the feasts, 
emerge still more clearly in the sacrificial ceremonie s . The three principal 
offerings that are distinguished in Lev.i-vii each bring out with par¬ 
ticular clarity one of those facets. This does not mean, however, that 
each of these offerings represents one such facet quite exclusively. Of 
the burnt-offering, which is first and foremost a gift-offering to 
glorify God, we read in Lev.i.4 that it serves to make atonement. 
Indeed, the whole of the sacrificial cult is dominated by the idea of 
atonement. 3 It is evident, however, that in this statement, as also in 

1 See G. von Rad, Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateucks , 1938; on the cult in 
general in Deut., A.R.Hulst, Het karakter van de cultus in Deut., doctorate thesis Gro¬ 
ningen, 1938. See the criticism of von Rad’s view that Deut.xxvi contains an ancient 
creed in A. Weiser, Einleitung and elsewhere, cf. below p. 296 n. 1. 

2 See below p. 396. 

3 R. de Vaux, Les sacrifices ; H. Ringgren, Sacrifice in the Bible, 1962; R. J. Thompson, 
Penitence and sacrifice in Early Israel outside the Levitical Law, 1963; D. Schotz, Schuld- 
und Siindopfer im A.T.. 1930; A. Wendel, Das Opfer , 1927; G. B. Gray, op. cit.; 
R. Hentschke, Opfer. Im A.T., RGG 3 IV, i64iff. 

4 Cf. J. Pedersen, Israel , III-IV, p.399; ‘Whatever the view taken of sacrifice, it 
always contained germs of what developed into the idea of atonement. The wor¬ 
shipper purified himself, and was purified by the sacrifice, he presented a gift to the 
God and partook of a meal with the God; in all cases a new peace was created for 
him through the sacrifice, a renewal of harmony. But man could only be in harmony 
with God when he was ‘whole’. The sacrifice removed whetever was wasting away 
his integrity, what was called sin. This was brought about by man being sanctified 
while at the same time God was induced to be lenient towards him.’ 

And similarly H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the 0 . T., 1946, 
p. 227: ‘The sacrificial act is in miniature the actual renewal of a relation. In the 
fundamental conception of sacrifice as a gift, seen in the whole burnt-offering, ac¬ 
ceptance of it restores some previous relation which has been broken, or reinforces 
one which exists. The peace offering works to similar ends by different means. Here 
the meal eaten by the worshippers and the blood poured out for the deity on the altar, 
coming as they do from the same consecreated animal, realistically unite the worship¬ 
pers and their God. 

The sin-offering with its special manipulation of the blood primarily cancels what 
the anthropologist would call a broken taboo, figuring as a ritual offence. The guilt¬ 
offering centres in the necessity to make reparation for offences of wider range, such 
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Lev.i.4, the idea of atonement is used in a general sense, namely, in 
the words of H. Wheeler Robinson, a s the renewal of the relation . In 
Christian dogmatic theology a sharp distinction is usually made be¬ 
tween reconciliation ( Versohnung, xaTaXXayYj) and expiation {Siihne, 
Vk<XG\io<;) ; this distinction - and as a matter of fact - others, too (see 
below), are also to be found in the Old Testament, but the two ideas 
are no longer clearly distinct. Thus, for instance, the word that was 
originally used exclusively to denote expiation, kipper 1 is used in some 
texts in the sense of reconciliation or in the meaning of to forgive and 
to receive forgiveness. 2 

Lev.i-vii together with xvi and xvii give the best insight into the 
cultic ceremonies and their character, even though these chapters 

as theft, in addition to restoration. Yahweh’s will as well as man’s right has been 
infringed: the offering, if accepted, restores the broken relation to Him* (cf. Ps.l.5). 

1 The original meaning of kipper in the O.T. is probably, like the Akkadian kuppuru, 
‘to smooth*, ‘to smooth out’, ‘to spread’, and not (as Kohler argues from the Arabic) 
‘to cover’; this latter is a secondary meaning which also occurs in Hebrew, but the 
parallelism between kipper and machah (to put away) and other similar synonyms, as 
well as other meanings of kafar , make us think first and foremost of ‘to spread*, in 
various shades of meaning; see besides the Lexica and Theologies especially J. Herr¬ 
mann, Die Idee der Siihne im A.T. , 1905, and Th . Wb. z. N.T Ill, pp.goiff., with 
literature on the subject, and J.J.Stamm, Erlosen und Vergeben im A.T., 1948. This 
expiatory conception in its purely lustrative form is not found any more in the O.T. 
ritual institutions, but it is implied in various expiatory acts. 

It is connected with a pre-Israelite conception (still active in Israeli) of sin as a 
stain, a taint, which endangers the well-being of the individual and the community. 

That sin is a stain which is wiped off by the kipper-act also appears clearly from 
the prescriptions given in Lev.v. 1 with respect to the ‘sins* that make a sin-offering 
imperative; from the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement. (Lev.xvi), which purify 
temple and altar as well as the high priest and the people (Lev. xvi. igf.); and from 
the consecration of the altar (Lev.viii. I4f.), the atonement for a house, where the 
word kipper is also used (Lev.xiv.53), ar *d the purification of lepers, for whom a sin- 
offering must also be offered up to obtain atonement (Lev.xiv. 19). A related idea 
may be supposed to be the original background of the manipulation of the sacrificial 
blood at the Passover, namely spreading the blood of the lamb on the door-posts 
and lintel. All these acts are apotropaic (keeping off demons) or lustrative in charac¬ 
ter; often these two elements coincide (cf. also the Passover). 

In many cases, also in the prophetic books, the verb kipper can be translated meta¬ 
phorically by ‘to wipe off*, cf. Isa.vi.7, xxviii. 18, Jer.xviii.23, as appears from the 
parallel ideas used there (Isa.vi.7, ‘taken away’; Isa.xxviii. 18, ‘shall not stand*; 
Jer.xviii. 23,‘to blot out*). 

One may suppose that the belief in the redeeming power of the bood was one of the 
main reasons why the ritual of the expiatory sacrifice developed so strongly during 
the period of the kings. This belief greatly stimulated the readiness to offer up sa¬ 
crifices. It was this ever growing faith in the (magically) active power of the lustrative 

acts that caused the prophets to criticize the whole of the expiatory ritual of their days. 

In the cultic laws of the book of Leviticus this idea has been overcome fundamen¬ 
tally: the blood is still used as a purification from sin, but the lustrative ritual is un¬ 
derstood to have a purifying function only because Tahweh was willig to accept it as such 
(Lev. xvii. 11). 

2 In Lev.i.4 the verbs rajah and kipper are found side by side; in Gen.xxxii.21 kipper 
may already mean to atone, cf. also texts such as Prov.xvi.6, Ps.lxv.4, where the best 
translation is ‘to forgive’, and Exod.xxxii.30, where it is best translated by ‘to effect 
forgiveness.* 
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refer to the cult of the post-exilic temple 1 , so that they contain some 
elements due to later prophetical criticism. One of these elements is 
the emphatic provision that the cult only obtains for sins committed 
bishegagah , ‘in error’; another is the fact that only burnt-offerings and 
peace-(community-) offerings will serve to placate Yahweh, not sin- 
and guilt-offerings. 2 These exist in order to atone for sin and to make 
man pure in the sight of God, thus restoring the communion between 
the sinner and the Holy God. In other words by the expiatory offerings 
proper God Himself is not 'umgestimmt 9 , God does not change from 
a wrathful God into a favourably disposed God; this may be connected 
with the fact that the real reconciliation is said to originate with God 
Himself (Lev.xvii. i if., see below). 

b. The Sacrificial Laws 

The leading ideas of the sacrificial laws may be summed up as follows^ 

1. The atonement was instituted by God> and as s uch it is His work. 

2. This work is performed as a sacrament by the priests. 

3. The priest makes atonement for sin, or - which is the same thing 
- reconciles the sinner to God. When in Lev.xvii. 11 the blood as such 
is said to make atonement this statement should be understood sym¬ 
bolically: just as the priest only acts in the name of God the blood is 
merely the means granted by God. ‘ Selbst-erlosung 9 (‘self-atonement’) 
(Kohler) is aboslutely out of the question here. 

4. The sacrificer is active in so far as he brings the offering with him 
and, by laying his hands on the animal (semik ha h) gives evidence of his 
intention to sacrifice it. Originally at least he aiso performs the pre¬ 
paratory sacrificial acts (the killing of the animal), but at the act 
of atonement proper he remains passive, as it is performed for him by 
the priest, the intermediary between God and man. The figure of the 
priest makes the offering become a twofold act in which God and 
man come together in a symbolical and ritual manner. 

The main data on the ritual laws can only be given in a few most 
essential points (Lev.i-v, xvi, xvii). 

x In its present from the book of Leviticus is late and composite, but as regards its 
content it often contains elements that are very old. The main elements connected 
with the cult probably date from the period of the exile (the so-called Law of 
Holiness, Lev.xviiff.) or from the period immediately after the exile, the period of the 
restoration of the second temple (thus Lev.i-v, and Lev. xvi, though this last chapter 
has been handed down to us in a later redaction; cf. my Hizza). On these chapters see 
any of the Introduction, to the O.T. 

2 Only of the former three sacrifices it is said again and again that they serve as 
reach nichoach , a sweet (literally bringing peace) savour, for Yahweh (Lev.i-iii); 
this expression is not found in the case of sin- and guilt-offerings (Lev.iv.f), except 
once in a secondary text, Lev.iv.31, see Herrmann, Th. Wb. z- N.T., loc cit., p.305, 
n.22; see also below p. 264. 
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As we already remarked above, the introductory verses (Lev.i.4) 
more or less ascribe an expiating meaning to the whole of the sacrifi¬ 
cial cult, though a distinction (no only as to their origin but also with 
respect to their essence) should be made between the burnt-, gift> 
and community-offerings on the one hand and the expiatory offerings, 
par excellence on the other. This appears clearly from various elements, 
both regarding terminology and ritual: the use of the word kipper is 
limited - except in i.4.-to the guilt- and sin-offerings (ch.iv, v); 
whereas the other offerings are said to be performed as a reach nichoach 
for Yahweh (i—iii); moreover the blood|nanipulation of ch.i-iii dif¬ 
fers from that of ch.ivf. 1 ; it is also remarkable that of the expiatory 
offerings it is never said that they are le-rason 9 agreeable, while these 
words are used when burnt-offerings and thank-offerings are mention¬ 
ed (in Lev.i-vii only in i. 3, cf. also nirsah in verse 4; but elsewhere the 
word is used more often). 

We cannot here enter into the other differences in the sacrificial 
acts, for instance with respect to the dividing of the flesh, the burning 
of certain parts, the partaking of the offering by the priest etc., as 
they are of only relatively slight theological importance. 

For the sake of further clarity we may discuss two texts here: Lev. 
i. 3f. and xvii. 1 if. 


1 In ch.i-iii zaraq: the blood is sprinkled against the altar (this pouring of the blood is 
no lustrative act, though it does have a cultic meaning: in this way the blood is 
dedicated to God, to whom alone it belongs). The expiation or lustration is effected 
(Lev.ivf.) by (a) splashing the blood before the face of God (hizza), (b) smearing the 
blood with the finger upon the horns of the altar (the kipper-act proper), and (c) by 
pouring out the rest of the blood at the foot of the altar. The hizza ritual has a special 
meaning; it is only found with sin-offerings, as an introduction to the sacrificial 
act, and means the consecration of the blood of the sacrificial animal, which is brought 
before God in this way in order that, after having been accepted by God, it may be 
used for the lustration or expiation proper. This strikes at the root of all notions that 
the sacrificial act should work ex opere operato or should be accomplished by the sinner 
as a self-redemption. This consecration stamps the following expiation as a sign of 
Yahweh’s mercy; it expresses the same faith as Lev.xvii. 1 if. Apparently this act, 
first found in the sacrificial laws, is a ritual institution due to the new spirit among 
the priests during and after the exile. On this see my Hizza , loc. cit; cf. also below 
pp. 265 f. 

From this it follows that in the case of the offerings mentioned in Lev.i and iii all 
the blood was taken to the altar as a part of the sacrifice; at the expiatory acts proper 
(Lev.ivf.) the first two sacrificial manipulations of the blood are effected; then the 
blood is poured out (shafak) at the foot of the altar; this could hardly be considered 
part of the expiatory act itself. 

It is also remarkable that in the guilt-offerings (* asham) the blood is sprinkled 
against the altar without any further kipper-act taking place (Lev. vii. 2); in other 
words as regards the blood-manipulation this sacrifice is treated as if it were a bumt- 
or thank-offering, while as regards the burning the animal is treated again as a sin- 
offering. The * asham is therefore an intermediate form between the expiatory and the 
burnt-offering; the sins that are atoned by the ’ asham are apparently not such as to 
separate God and man (this separation was caused by the sins that demanded a 
chattat- offering). See pp. 265C 
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Lev.i.3f. reads: ‘If his offering be a burnt sacrifice he shall offer it 
of his own voluntary will at the door of the tabernacle of the congre¬ 
gation before the Lord. And he shall put his hand upon the head of the 
burnt-offering, and it shall be accepted for him to make atonement for 
him.’ Then the altar is sprinkled with the blood 1 to denote that Yahweh, 
the Lord of all life, is offered the life of the animal sacrifice. 

After this ‘sprinkling of the blood 5 the animal itself is offered to 
Yahweh and to that end it is burnt on His altar. By this process of 
burning the animal is, therefore, offered up to Yahweh; its odours 
reach Him and are agreeable to Him, so that by this burnt-offering 
the relation is strenghtened, as is expressed by the word ‘accepted 5 in 
verse 3. 

This b urnt-offering l olak is therefore a true ‘gift-offering 5 of animal 
character, just as the minchah (Lev.ii) is a gift offering of a vegetable 
kind. 2 These offerings were sacrificed particularly to propitiate Yahweh, 
just for instance as presents were used to please the king; originally 
they were ‘honour-offerings 5 and must have been offered up as a token 
of gratitude or personal piety in order to glorify God. Generally 
speaking we may say that these offerings form an expression of 
pietas; God accepts them gladly and they serve to maintain and renew 
t he ex isting bond between Him and faithful man. 

Besides these there are the jAg/g m-offerings (Lev.iii) of which the 
fat of the inner part of the sacrifice Js offered up to Yahweh and to 
some parts of which the priests have a right. These are a quite distinct 
type of offering; they serve to make a feast in honour of Yahweh pos¬ 
sible, in which therefore, as it were, God Himself, the priest, and 
the sacrificer with his guests take part. This form of sacrificial ritual 
strengthens the relation between Yahweh and the faithful by means 
of a sacramental r epast. 

The expiatory offerings, on the other hand, are rather the acts that 
restore the bond between God and man when its existence had been 
endangered. In the first place we must think here of the sin-offerings 
(i chattat ), as described in Lev.ivf., and also of those of the Day of 
Atonement, Lev. xvi. This conclusion can be drawn from the way in 
which the sacrifices are offered up, i.e. from the ritual performed with 
the blood and the flesh. With the sin-offerings 3 * the blood is first of all 


1 See the previous note. 

2 On *ola see W.B. Stevenson, ‘Hebrew ‘olah and zebach sacrifices’, Festschrift 
Bertholet , pp. 4 88ff.; cf. N.H.Snaith, ‘Sacrifices in the O.T.’, F.T., VII, 1957, pp. 
3o8ff. 

3 Not the guilt-offerings, see above p. 264 n. 1. It only happens when a priest or the 
whole people must be atoned for: Lev.iv. iff.; xvi. iff.; cf. Lev.iv.22ff. When a 

sin-offering is offered up in behalf of an individual it was suffcient for the priest to 

smear the blood upon the horns of the altar. Here the splashing of the bood before 
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‘sprinkled* or rather ‘splashed* in the Holy Place, in the direction of 
the Ark, the place where God sits enthroned. And once a year this 
blood is taken beyong the veil, and sprinkled (splashed), once on the 
ark and seven times before it. T his rit ual, performed at the gravest 
sin-offerings, can only have the meaning of an act of consec ratio n. 1 
Thus the blood is brought before the face of God and sanctified to 
Him; after it has been accepted by Him the sacrosanct act of atone¬ 
ment can be performed with it: the blood is put upon the horns of the 
altar. 

It may be called remarkable that for guilt-offerings (Lev.vi and 
vii), according to vii.2 the ritual of the sin-offering is not required. 
Apparently the deeds that require a guilt-offering have not such serious 
consequences and do not bring about such a complete break between 
Yahweh and the faithful as the deeds for which sin-offerings are 
demanded. Guilt-offerings are required for sins in the field of proper¬ 
ty (v. I4ff.) and sin-offerings for defilements that exclude man from 
the relation with God; from the character of the acts (Lev.v. iff.) 
it appears clearly how strongly ancient ideas survived here in Israel 
for a long time. 

How fundamentally important the blood-manipulation is even in 
this later sacrificial ritual is evident from the wording of Lev.xvii. 11, 
where we read with respect to the blood: 

‘For the life (the vital force) of the flesh is in the blood; and I ( 9 ani) 
have given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls (for you): for it is the blood that maketh an atonement by reason 
of the soul (the vital force)*. 

This shows clearly how important the blood-manipulation is con¬ 
sidered to be. God has instituted this sacramental act in order that 
atonement should be effected for man by the soul (the blood, the 
vital force). 

The blood effects the atonement by virtue of the soul (the force of 
life), namely for the souls of men, i.e. in behalf of man. 

This is an important statement that gives occasion to serveral re¬ 
marks. The first is that here it becomes clear that in the lat er l aws th e 
blood-manipulation is looked upon as the fundamentally decisive 
sacramental act of expiation because God wants to use it as such (‘I — 
with emphatic front-position - give it upon the altar*). 

The second is that the blood is considered a means of atonement 
because it is th e rep osito ry of life. 2 This ‘sap of life* (‘life-blood’) 

Yahweh is therefore not executed, apparently because a layman could be purified on 
the authority of a priest. 

1 Gf. p. 264 m i. 

2 So also R. de Vaux, Sacrifices, p. 84. 
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which, as we know from the whole of the Old Testament but especial¬ 
ly from this passage, belongs to God alone, has characteristics, as the 
repository of life, on the ground of which it belongs to the divine. God 
is the Lord of life who gives life (Gen.ii.7). Life springs from Him 
(Ps.civ.29), He is the foundation of life (Ps.xxxvi. 10). To Him alone 
it must return (Eccl. xii. 7). The atoning blood-manipulation was 
designated by God as a sacramental act, so that it effects something 
on behalf of the sacrificer. 

The third element we find in t his verse is that by this blood the 
atonement is effected - i.e. sin is removed, the sinner is sanctified. 
The sacrificer gives the life of the animal to God and God accepts it. 
Thus a life-relation, that threatened to be dissolved, or had weakened 
or broken altogether, is restored or strengthened. Indeed, by the 
blood-manipulation man is sanctified, just as the altar is also ‘sancti¬ 
fied’ (Lev.viii. I4f.; xvi. i6ff.), and just as the priest was ordained 
(Lev. viii. 22f.)! See finally again p. 275. 

c. The cultic ideas outside the sacrificial laws 1 

The cultic laws bring us into contact with the most exalted and 
purest form of cultic ideas; in this form they arose under the influence 
of the personalist ethical devotion of the prophets. In the older histories 
of the historical writers, and also in more recent narratives of priestly 
origin there are elements that strike us as less ethical and are dominat¬ 
ed by ideas that are more ritualistic and more grossly anthropo¬ 
morphic such asplacatio and satisfaction 

1. The atonement by placatio and satisfaction 

There are certain elements in the Old Testament that, quite 
differently from the later Old Testament message of atonement in the 
cultic laws, centre upon the idea that atonement is effected because 
God’s wrath is allayed. 

The most striking example is 1 Sam. xxvi. 19, where David says to 
Saul in his rude soldiers’ language: Tf the Lord have stirred thee up 
against me, let Him accept an offering’. The word atonement is not 
used in this text, but the idea is present. It is supposed that Yah weh 
is brou ght into another, more favourable frame of mind by the reach 
nichoach (viz. in the original meaning of e a quieting odour’). This idea 
is not expressed in so many words in Gen. viii. 21, 2 though it is sug¬ 
gested by the verse to some extent, for Noah does not offer up a 
sacrifice in order to allay Yahweh’s anger; his sacrifice is no guilt- 
offering but rather a thank-offering. The expression used in this verse 
is probably due to the literary background of the story, namely the 

1 See R.J. Thompson, op, ciL 

2 Against Kohler, Theologie, 
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Babylonian Deluge-narrative: there the deluge-hero Utnapishtim 
offers up a sacrfice to the gods that comforts them greatly. 

The value attached to the offering, mentioned in 2Kingsiii.27, by 
Mesha c , the king of Moab, shows that as late as the period of the 
Kings such ideas, which remind us strongly of the pagan sacrificial 
theories, had not yet been wiped out entirely in Israel. 

In later periods the only remnant of these ideas was the expression 
reach nichoach , which still occurs again and again in the cultic laws, 
but there it no longer has the original meaning of ‘a quieting odour 5 , 
but means ‘a fragrant smell’; for it is clear, as Herrmann says 1 , that 
in the cultic laws the reach nichoach originally was not found in con¬ 
nection with the idea of the atonement (nor in connection with the 
expiatory act of kipper , nor in connection with guilt- and sin-offerings). 
Another example that reminds us of this early range of ideas is the 
formula, which continued to be used until a late date; Ho soften the 
countenance of Tahweh ’ (chillah panim), to propitiate Yahweh by an 
offering (i Sam.xiii. 12) or (elsewhere) by prayer. 

The anthropomorphic way of expression found in a large part of 
the Old Testament made it possible for the wordings reminiscent of this 
way of representing things, to survive even when the idea itself had 
already been superseded theologically; in such cases the expression 
must be understood symbolically. 

It is certain that in an older period, when people had not yet at¬ 
tained the stage of critical theological reflection concerning the atone¬ 
ment, this atonement was represented too simply, too much on the 
human plane. At that time the offering was credited with great efficacy 
and the offering as such was a human achievement or gift, which 
people thought could be used to influence God. In this spiritual atmos¬ 
phere it is still possible to agree with Kohler (Theologie) in calling 
the sacrificial cult 'Selbstcrlosung *. 

In our opinion no theological dogmas can be derived from these 
survivals; in fact, they belong to the history of Israel’s religion; they 
hail from a period in this religion which was in many respects precriti- 
cal and pre-theological. For that reason this range of ideas should not 
be introduced as evidence of decisive importance in judging the 
theological thought of the Old Testament, or a Biblical doctrine of 
the atonement - no more than other concrete anthropomorphisms 
or representations recalling polytheistic notions should be used un¬ 
critically as materials for an Old Testament conception of God. 

1 a. Another application of this same principle but more juridical 
and cultic in nature, and therefore better denoted as satisfaction is 
presented in 2Sam.xxi, where David has an expiatory act performed 
1 Theologisches Worterbueh zum N. 7 *., Ill, p. 305; see also p. 263 n. 2. 
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by the Gibeonites, because Saul had persecuted and tried to kill 
them. On that account a blood-guilt had arisen - Israel had admit¬ 
ted the Gibeonites into the Covenant on oath - for which Israel was 
punished by a three years’ famine. David asks the Gibeonites how 
he must make atonement (verse 3) after the guilt of the house of Saul 
had been established by means of an oracle. Atonement is made: seven 
sons and grandsons of Saul are delivered up to the Gibeonites by 
David, and they are tortured, killed, and hanged by way of blood- 
revenge. 

On the one hand this blood-revenge is an expiatory act, on the 
other, from the point of view of David, it is an act that placates the 
Gibeonites (in verse 3 the words have been chosen in such a way that 
both these interpretations are possible). 

From the beginning and the end of the pericope (verses 1 and 14) 
it appears, however, how God Himself is concerned with this act: 
Saul’s crime has roused His anger; the land that had been drenched 
by innocent blood (even if it was not the blood of Israelites but of 
‘allies’) has been defiled; and therefore the victims are hanged before 
the Lord (vss.6 and 9). To expiate this crime the Gibeonites demand 
the full price; they will not accept blood money, but the full expiation 
by the death-penalty for Saul’s children. They are probably not allow¬ 
ed to demand less (see Num.xxxv.31ff.). Here it appears what a 
penalty or expiation is in the true and strictest sense of the word: 
giving complete satisfaction to those against wh om a crime has been 
committed. 

2. Atonement by personal intercession 

In the la te r perio d, at any rate where the influence of the prophets 
made itself felt, the ritualistic and j uridical conception of the atone- 
ment is sup planted by more morarconcep tions. Here the personal 
element becomes more prominent. - God guides His people by figures 
of mediators, who because of the special place assigned to them by 
God, can intercede with Him on behalf of the people and can effect 
the atonement by their prayers of intercession. 

They remain, however, subject to Gods will. For their sake God 
will pardon and save men- but God does not commit Himself to 
them. He keeps Himself perfectly free to decide - towards them as 
well. We frequently find that an intercession is not or not wholly 
successful: in spite of his intercession and in spite of the fact that God 
responds to his appeal Abraham could not save the city of Sodom 
(Gen.xviii); even though he risks his own life Moses cannot obtain full 
atonement from God (Exod. xxxii. 3off.), for he himself says: 'peradven¬ 
ture I shall make an atonement for your sin’; the narrator tells us^ 
in fact (cf., however, verse 35), that God does not appear to be fully 
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placated but that He sends an angel (messenger) who is to represent 
Him. 

In the case of Amos the opposite happens: at first God seems to be 
willing to listen to him; He answers upon his intercession that the 
plague shall not come (vii. 1-6), whereas He afterwards proclaims 
the judgment as inevitable (vii.7fF.; viii. if.). Jeremiah (xivf. and 
elsewhere) is even no longer allowed to pray for the people. 

Besides these examples there are several intercessions that are 
granted by God: Lot prays that Zoar may be saved (Gen.xix.20fF.), 
Abraham prays for Abimelech (Gen.xx, 17), Moses for Pharaoh 
(Exod.ix. 27fF., x. i6ff.), and for Miriam (Num.xii. 1 iff.), for the people 
(Ex0d.xxxiv.9f., Numb.xxi. 7f., Deut.ix. i6ff.), Samuel for the people 
(1Sam.vii.5fF., cf. xii. 19), David for Jerusalem (2Samxxiv. 17), Job 
for his friends (xlii.8, 10); the intercession may also be performed by 
a mediator-angel (Jobxxxiii. 23fF.). 

T he med iator addres ses him sel f to God in prayer; m other words, 
he performs the prayer of intercession. 1 This is not an official act; 
it does not even have a name of its own in the Old Testament. Various 
verbs meaning to pray are also used to denote the intercession. 

The st rongly personal relation with God that underlies this act 
of intercession and a t onem ent is characteristic of the prophetic religion 
which springs from a very personal relation with God. It demonstrates 
to how great an extent Yahweh is known in Israel as a personal God, 
who wants to avail Himself of the service of men in his intercourse 
with the world. 

3. The religious-moral line 

The prophets, however^principally pointed out the necessity of 
repentance and obedience to attain atonement. The way to the 
relation of God with the people may be opened again, also by means 
of mediators, but can only be opened fully by penitence and repentance . 

By way of example we may emphatically call attention to Isa. i. 11 
fF., particularly to the verses i8f. After having rejected the sacrifices 
as an unsuitable means the prophet points out another way, that of 
obedience to God’s commandments, the moral and religious way 
therefore. And he follows this up with the words: then you must come 
to Me- then the lustratio which you now try so hard to attain by 
sacrifices will fall to you of its own accord; then the people will 
no longer need to fear the judgment of Yahweh. He who walks in the 
ways of obedience shall experience that he is sanctified by God: 
‘though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool!’ The prophet expresses 

1 Cf. P.A.H. de Boer, De voorbede in het O.T., 1943 and F.Hesse, DieFurbitte im A.T., 
1951 * 
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himself forcibly here (and from the point of view of logic even some¬ 
what strangely), but his words are clear: Israel needs a different atone¬ 
ment, a different purification - coming from God alone: and Israel 
may attain this by the obedience of faith. This is the only way to salva¬ 
tion indicated by the prophets. 

In this way people came to understand that the cultic expiatio and 
placatio in themselves, however often repeated and reinforced, ulti¬ 
mately left people where they were, and they came to see that puri¬ 
fication and atonement could only be effected by God’s merciful will. 

In this connection we should read the statement of Isa.xliii.22ff. 
where we find quite clearly that Yahweh had neither accepted any 
sacrifices from Israel, nor dictated them and (25) that God pardoned 
sin only for His own sake . The passion with which this is expressed is 
most striking: ( /, even /, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine 
own sake!’ 

There is therefore one th ing that marks off the later cultic laws 
quite clearly from the religious attitude to life befo^eT the ^emphasis 
on God’s good p leasure an d God ’ s will, on which the whole of the 
sacrificial cult hangs! This is expressed particularly in Lev.xvii. 11; 
and this formula at the beginning of the ‘Code of Holiness’ may be 
considered to dominate the whole of the later cultic laws. Lustratio , 
expiatio and placatio remain elements of the cult after the exile, but then 
they only exist as God’s merciful gifts. 

3 a - The prophetical pre aching, which st resses the moral-religious 
character of the atoneme nt, als o brought history, particularly the 
jud gment that fell upon Israel, within the range of ideas of the atone¬ 
ment. By this it became possible to experience the suffering which men 
shared as members of the people of Israel as a penitence inflicted by 
God. By this conception suffering became significant and Israel was 
given a great spiritual support in the judgment itself: what the people 
had to pass through was not caused by chance or fate, but was the 
will of God. Suffering was made meaningful by the conviction that it 
was a chastisement and judgment, which raised hope of new future 
possibilities. In this way it became possible to discern the hand of 
God in it and to acknowledge Him as the living God in the present, 
too, in spite of the distress. We may deal briefly with this historical and 
pedagogical approach. It was particularly worked into the conception 
of history of the Deuteronomic authors. The word atonement is not 
used there, it is true, but the idea can be read between the lines. 
It is expressed particularly in the penitential preaching of the book of 
Judges, where it forms the groundplan of the historical narrative, cf. 
especially Judges ii.6ff. and x.6ff. Israel’s apostasy arouses the anger 
of God, who punishes the people by making others rule them until 
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they call upon Him. Then Yahweh repents of (ii. 18) or becomes im¬ 
patient (x. 16) about the distress of the people and sends deliverance. 
The main point is here the idea of punishment. It leads people back 
to God because it makes them cry for Him; we may also suppose that 
at the back of all this there lies the idea of the spiritual, educating, 
renewing, but especially redeeming power of punishment. 

This idea was expressed most clearly in Isa.xl.2: ‘Speak ye com¬ 
fortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare is accom¬ 
plished, that her iniquity is pardoned , for she hath received of the Lord’s 
hand double for all her sins’. 

This idea of the atonement connects the prophet ic ide as of penitence 
and conversion with the more j u ridical conceptio n of expiating one’s 
guilt by bearing a punishment, which approaches the doctrine 
ofsatisfaction, and on the other hand with the ‘Wisdo m’ and pedago- 
gical range of ideas, according to which sorrow is a necessary element 
ofeducation (Ecclesiastes, Elihu’s speech in the book of Job). 

4. Isaiah liii 

The most exalted spiritual summary of the data on the atonement 
is presented by Isa, liii ; here almost all lines converge and are welded 
together into a higher unity. 

Important is a comparison between the atonement as depicted here 
and as found in the Torah . The followingcomparison might be drawn : 
while the ceremonial laws of Leviticus take for their startingpoint 
the ancient ritual acts and further adapt this material with the aid 
of prophetical criticism, so that God became the absolute giver of 
reconciliation (and in this way the idea of ‘ Selbsterlosung ’ was over¬ 
come, and also the idea that the atonement existed in order to allay 
God’s anger first) - Deutero-Isaiah’s conception of the atonement 
sprang from exactly the opposite development: the pedagogical and 
juridical view (bearing the punishment as penitence and therefore as 
a means to renovation) and the mediatorial view (taking the guilt 
upon oneself for the sake of others), with the ancient cultic range of 
ideas of expiatio in the background as the frame work within which 
these concepts are brought together. 

The atmosphere is quite different from that of Leviticus, and yet the 
two approaches of t he atonement have several thin gs in common] 
One point is that neither of them teach any more that God’s anger 
must be allayed. In Isa. liii, too, this idea has disappeared completely - 
the placatio is no more found here, though the expiatio pervades it all - 
sin must be purged, and for that reason it must be expiated with life; 
the Servant is not only compared to a ‘lamb for the slaughter’, but 
his life is also called an offering for sin, an 'asham (verse 10); this 
expiation, however, is no cultic act - the blood in itself no longer plays 
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a part-but an ethical and juridical act (the expiation is effected by the 
bearing of a punishment and even by laying down one’s life). It is, 
in fact, rather a personal mediatorial act with an expiatory effect 
because sin is expiated by the punishment of an innocent man: the 
punishment is suffered by a substitute and thus effects expiation. Thus 
the whole can still be included under the heading of expiatio, but only in 
a formal sense; for the other elements (particularly mediatio and re- 
conciliatio and the juridical and pedagogical element) play a decisive 
part. It might be even better to speak of expiatio vicaria, instead of 
expiatio . 

In this comprehensive rendering Deutero-Isaiah gives a new view 
of a purely moral and religious character of the expiatory t ask of the 
servant of the Lord, and in it he pr ofesses that sin can only be remo ved 
by the suffering unto death of the servant of God, who is absolutely 
obedient. But death does not have the last word here, for God is in 
and with all this: He has demanded this - even though it is not be¬ 
cause of His anger (liii. 46), but because of human sin which must be 
expiated (liii. 5); God has laid all the guilt and all the penance for sin 
upon the shoulders of the servant (6, 7), so that there was no more 
hope for him (8- 10a) - and for that reason God will yet show Himself 
to him as the God of life and glory: ‘he shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days’ and save many (106-12) and all the nations and 
princes shall witness this miracle (liii. 12; lii. 12, 13). That this vision 
is connected with Israel, and that it depicts the ideal task of Israel in 
the world (to which it is sent in order to bring the Kingdom of God), 
detracts nothing from the fact that in this sketch the prophet also 
reaches beyond the historical Israel to the saviour who shall fulfil the 
task of redemption in Israel for Israel. This preaching has everything to 
do with the Old Testament doctrine of the atonement, and yet it is 
new in this form, both against the cultic and the prophetic teaching (in 
this profound unity of God’s holy judgment and the merciful pro¬ 
claiming of salvation, of obedience before Him and of the inevitable 
expiatory suffering of the innocent servant). The author here gave a 
profound spiritual answer, an answer completely his own, to the 
question what the issue between God and Israel is, namely to effect 
the atonement of sin by an innocent person taking the indignity of 
sin upon himself in such a way that they are really borne and consum¬ 
ed. This task can be effected in no other way than by the personal 
appearance of him who lives in the favour of God and has been called 
by Him. 1 

5. The last phase 

In the theology of the atonement we see, perhaps better than any- 
1 On Isa. liii see the literature mentioned on p. 77 n. 1. 
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where else, how again and again the Spirit of God was creatively ac¬ 
tive in Israel and thus opened up ever new views. Indeed in the whole 
evolution ofcultic life there are elements showing that the teaching of 
the prophets is taken more and more seriously. What the prophets 
had proclaimed (cf. Hos.xiv.3) about thanks to God being the true 
offering, also becomes more and more real in the Old Testament cult; 
in the Psalms it was expressed (Ps.l), but in the book of Chronicles 
it appears most clearly that people understand what the issue be¬ 
tween God and Israel is. It is this element of praise in Chronicles that 
makes it felt how spiritual life in Israel attained a deeper understand¬ 
ing of God, even when the voice of the prophets had fallen silent 
(though spiritual life was still activated by this voice). 

It is true that this growth only manifested itself in some points, for 
besides greater profundity the opposite phenomenon also occurs: 
greater superficiality; the laws came to be understood less and less, 
and they were kept more and more only in slavish obedience to the 
letter of the law. In this way the cultic ritual gradually gets stuck in 
mere observance and was looked upon more and more as the highest 
spiritual achievement, a danger that seems inherent to any legalism 
and sacramentalism in piety. We must keep in mind, however, that 
the rabbinical Jews often remained conscious of the relativity of the 
ceremonial ritual; for them it remained a secondary phenomenon 
while the spiritual penitence remained of primary and dominating 
importance. 

But the message of Deutero-Isaiah was but little understood; at any 
rate the preaching of atonement by suffering hardly found an echo 
among the people. 1 If this prophecy were to find response it would 
first have to be explained intelligibly in a new form. The most exalted 
message of the Old Testament, to which both cult and prophecy had 
contributed, could only be understood after its realization. 

d. Final remarks 

We have tried to give an outline sketch of the teaching of the atone¬ 
ment and to understand its nature. One thing, of great importance for 
the Christian doctrine of the atonement, has not appeared to full ad¬ 
vantage, the question in how far the doctrine of substitution figures in it. 2 

With respect to this we may establish the following: in Ancient Israel 
the idea of substitution in general is found; for example the first-fruit 

1 See also above pp. 44, 77, n. 1 and 452; on Qumran see A. S. van der Woude 
Lijden en verzoening in de hss. van de Dode Z ee > NTT, XVI, pp.8iff.; in connection with 
the N.T. now F.Hahn, Christologische Hoheitstitel , 1963, pp.54ff., where further litera¬ 
ture is discussed. 

2 See C. Lattey, ‘Vicarious solidarity in the O.T.*, V.T., I, pp.267ff. and in 
particular S.H. Hooke, ‘The theory and practice of substitution*, K.T., II, pp.2ff. 
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offering of men could be replaced by sacrificing an animal (Exod.xxii. 
29; cf. Exod.xxxiv. igf. and Gen.xxii), but this sacrifice cannot be 
considered as an expiatory act; we should rather think of'ransoming 5 
(padah, 1 Sam.xiv.45), though it is not clear whether an expiatory 
offering was sacrificed here as a ransom, or only a certain ransom was 
paid. Gf. also Deut.xxi. iff. 

The question in how far substitution is found in the cultic expiatory 
offering is very difficult to answer. 

Eichrodt has rightly observed 1 that the idea of satisfactio vicaria did 
not come to dominate the cult; the ritual does not admit of such an 
interpretation. Yet it is not to be denied that the idea is suggested, at 
any rate in the wording of Lev.xvii. 11 (in the Code of Holiness), 
where the blood of the animals (which is said to contain 'the soul 5 , i.e. 
the vital force) is indicated emphatically as making an atonement for 
‘your souls 5 . There is something in this expression that points to the 
expiatio vicaria. 

This idea of substitution appears, however, to better advantage in 
the Old Testament in those places in the prophetic religion where 
the mediator acts in behalf of his people, see Exod.xxxiii (cf. Ps.cvi.23 
and Ezek.xxii.30); here at any rate the idea of substitution is very 
near. The appearance of the servant of the Lord is also represented in 
accordance with this mediatorial idea of the atonement; in the last 
few words of Isa. liii it is said that he has made intercession for the 
transgressors, that he appealed to God in prayer on their behalf. 
Indeed, the whole of his suffering is characterized by this! 

Biblical theology cannot do without the idea of sub stitution but it is 
only in t he pers ona l sacrific e that it can be found in its fulness , inlhe 
mediator^ service on behalf of his brethren and to a God who is per- 
sonall y moved with compassion for sinners. Any other doctrine of the 
Atonement is unbiblical, even if it may be supported by the letter of 
one or two texts. The atonement that unites God and man is only that 
which effects something in the world of sin to restore respect for His 


1 O.T. Theology I, 165. That this idea is even lacking in the expiatory offerings appears 
from the following reasons: If the sacrificial animal as such were laden with sin it 
would always be unclean whereas it is in many cases clean; further one would ex¬ 
pect that the most important act would be the killing of the animal (the killing 
of the animal instead of the man who had deserved the death penalty because of 
his sin). 

Moreover the sins atoned for by the sacrifices are no mortal sins at all, but only the 
sins committed bishegagah. The imposition of hands upon the sacrificial animal does 
not express a symbolical union between the sacrificial animal and man, in which the 
sacrificer declares that the animal was to take his place, but by this act the animal 
is declared to be his and indicated as his offering. The fact that the idea of substitu¬ 
tion is lacking in the cultic laws (except to a certain extent in Lev.xvii. 11) may rest 
on a conscious elimination on the ground of the criticism of the prophets. 
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holiness and to win back sinners for Him, to that end accepting the 
struggle of love on behalf of the sinners while the mediator’s own life 
is at stake. 

HI. PIETY 

The treatment of ‘piety’ in theology has for its purpose to reveal 
something of the reaction in the human soul to the revelation of God. 
A discussion of this subject belongs as much to theology as the Psalms 
belong to the Canon or the testimonies of St. Peter and St. Paul belong 
to the New Testament - even though they are and remain reactions 
and as such of secondary importance as elements of revelation in 
comparison with the Word, which is the primary revelation of God. 
But just as in the New Testament the splendour of Christ’s glory 
becomes evident most clearly in what people say of Him, sojLnjtoe 
Old Testament, too, the glory of God becomes evident in a way all 
its own in human piety, particularly in the piety of the Psalms but also 
in that of the Books of Wisdom and the later historical writings. 

It is centainly one of the most difficult tasks to describe the spiritual 
experiences of others, especially of an ancient people like Israel, or 
to value them at their true worth; to estimate, on the ground of the 
written records that have come down to us, what religion and reli¬ 
gious communion meant to them personally. Yet, owing to various 
very personal remarks, it is possible to gain some idea of this exactly 
in the case of the Old Testament - though it remains extremely dif¬ 
ficult to assess at its right value the ‘religious’ feeling of life itself, 
the response aroused by the words of revelation. One thing is, at 
any rate, an established fact: too often Old Testament piety is seen 
in the light of the later religion of the Law, which vte have come to 
know So well from the New Testament and whi ch St. Paul opposes - 
a piety of which we mainly see one side only in the Ne w Testament 
(as also appears from rabbinical lit erature), namely its legalis tic 
narrowness and social seclusion and therefore its lack of personal life, 
its confinement to its own system and therefore its lack of openn ess t o 
immediate relation with the living God by the Spirit. 

But with respect to the Old Testament at any rate we must disabuse 
ourselves of this idea; in the Old Testament piety is a living, spiritu al, 
personal, joyfu l thing, while its legalistic element makes itself felt 
only partially; the development of this fatter element only started at 
a late date. 

Old Testament piety is rather characterized in many respects by 
exuberance. This exuberance becomes evident in many things: we 
need only think of the splendid praises of God sung in hymns such 
as the hymn of Deborah, Judgesv; Exod.xv; Ps.lxviii; hymns of praise 
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such as Pss.xcii-c, ciii-cxviii, cxlv-cl. Here music and dancing 
play a part, at any rate in the ancient ritual at the sanctuary in 
the time of David (2Sam.vi; cf.also Ps.cl.4). Musical instruments 
are mentioned in many Psalms, for instance Pss.cviii.3; cxlvii. 7; 
cxlix. 3; cl. We may therefore imagine the joy at the temple-cult to 
have been fairly tumultuous, at any rate very exuberant. We may 
remind the reader here how particularly in later periods the people 
came to the temple from many directions, to praise, honour and 
thank God (see Pss.xliif., cvii, cxviii, etc.) and observe how the sacri¬ 
fices were sometimes offered up with great shouts (Ps.xxvii.6) and 
how songs of praise could accompany them (Ps.xxxiii. 3). 1 2 

The pious Israelite was conscious of the fact that in his religion he 
was confronted with the a bsolute reality of God. God is the highest 
reality for him, whose being itself is beyong all dispute; it seems simply 
absurd to him that the existence of God could be denied, that it could 
be said ‘there is no God 5 (Pss.xiv; liii); and in Israel the fool is the man 
who has not only no reason, but whose life is also spiritually empty; 
this folly leads to an abandoned criminal life. 2 * * 

It is not only that to the Israelite God is the absolute reality, but 
He is also the One who sees throu gh and exp eriences h uman life 
(Ps.xciv. 8ff r TIe that - planted" the ear, shall He not hear? 9 , and 
Ps.cxxxix), who therefore lives in contact with man. This may be 
awe-inspiring, but it is not terrifying; on the contrary, besid e s awe 
it also inspires the certainty of the relation with Him , and as such it fills 
the whole life of the pious Israelite in the Old Testament. The Psalms 
are full of this, the Book of Psalms might be called one great testimony 
to devout faith. Of nearly all the Psalms, also those in which individual 
or national distress are laid before God, this is the central element: 
the certainty that the holy God hears and saves. We need only glance 
through the Psalms: Pss.ii.4ff.; iii.4ff.; iv.4, 7ff.; v. I2f.; vi.gff.; 
ix. 5ff.; x. I4ff.; xii. 6ff.; xiii. 6.; xiv. 5; xxxi.4ff.; xli. 2ff., 13 etc. 3 * 

The Psalms show clearly therefore that r eligion gave the pious 
Israelite comfort and security, because it filled him with a deep and 
ferven^faitlT ii T God^~fa hh a classical exp ression in 

1 See the essay by P.Humbert, La terou’a, 1946, and ‘“Laetari et exultare” dans le 
vocabulaire religieux de FAncien Testament*, Rev. d’hist. et de phiL relig 1942, PP* 
i85ff. 

2 Pedersen, Israel , I—II, pp.42gf. 

3 Such confident utterances are already found in the Babylonian Psalms, see especial¬ 

ly W. G. Kunstmann, Die Babyloniscke Gebetsbeschworung , 1932, who rightly opposes 

J.Begrich, Die Vertrauensauszerungen im isr . Klagelied des Einzelnen und in seinem baby - 

lonischen Gegenstuck , because Begrich looked upon the Babylonian utterances as 

flattery. On the Israelite utterances in the Psalms see H.Gunkel, Einleitung in die 

Psalmen , 1933, pp. i3of., 232ff., and especially G. Westermann, Das Loben Gottes in den 

Psalmen , 1934. 
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hymns such as Pss.xvi, xxiii and xxvii, to mention only these. It may, 
for instance, be considered very remarkable that the tragic Idea of life 
was overcome in the O.T. on the ground of this faith in God, though 
there were enough elements in the history of Israel that could have 
given rise to tragic sentiments, and in spite of the fact that the faith¬ 
ful also had to struggle against this sentiment repeatedly. 1 

In the last chapter of his Religion of Israel 2 Eerdmans called con¬ 
fidence in God the first characteristic of Israel’s religion. 3 Faith is 
the basis of religious life. This was not only the case with great figures 
such as Isaiah (vii.g b; xxx. 15), Micah, Jeremiah, and Deutero-Isaiah, 
but also with the many nameless Israelites whose hymns have been 
preserved in the Psalms, read for example Pss.iii.7; xviii.3off.; 
xxvii; xxxiv; xlvi; lvi; Ixii; etc. From these hymns it appears how 
strongly faith could strengthen personal life. 

Generally speaking this personal element is one of the most pro¬ 
minent features of Israel’s religion; we have already pointed this out 
repeatedly and shall therefore not dwell on it at length here. 4 Particular¬ 
ly in the Psalms it emerges splendidly in various situations: the pious 
Israelite addresses himself to God with his prayers and lamentations, 
and sometimes also with his accusations (such as, for instance, Ps. xxvi, 
where the poet protests his innocence; also in Ps.xliv; best-known in 
this respect are the individual hymns of Jeremiah and Job’s complaints 
against God). It also reveals itself in the directness with which the 
pious Israelite addresses himself to God with the simple invocation 
Tahweh (Lord) or ’ Elohim (God) or ’ Elohai (my God) ; s such examples 
are, for instance, hardly known in the Babylonian Psalm-literature; 
there the deity is addressed with very elaborate and ceremonious 
forms of address. 6 Thus it becomes evident from personal piety how 
much the idea of the communion finds an echo in Israelite spiritual 
life. 

In Israel’s religion this individual piety has an opportunity to 
realize itself in a p articularly sacred state: the Nazirate .'WhateverIts 

1 See my essay in Kemmomenten, 1947 (*De overwinning van het tragische levensgevoel 
in Israel*) 

z The Essence of the religion , 1947, a chapter which gives a good characterization of 
Israel’s religion. The only cause for regret is perhaps that it comes at the end of the 
book and not at the beginning. 

3 Gf. F.Baumgartel, Glaube im A.T. , RGG 3 II, 1588; my Essentials of the Theology of 
Isaiah , J.Muilenburg Festschrift, pp.i28flf., esp. 136fF.; see also above pp-7if. and 
I57f. on the connection between ‘faith* in the Old and New Testaments. Against 
J.Barr, Semantics, pp. i6off., I adhere to ‘to be firm* as the fundamental meaning of 
*mn (see my Geloven en Vertrouwen; Kohler-Baumgartner, Lexicon; Jean Hoftijzer, 
Dictionnaire). 

4 See pp. i64f. 

5 O.Eissfeldt, Z.A.W., 1945-8, pp. 3ff.; Evangelical Quarterly , 1947, pp. 7ff. 

6 See J. Begrich, op. cit . and W. G. Kunstmann, op. cit . 
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origin 1 , in this state everyone can give personal expression to the 
worship of God by dedicating himself or his children to the service of 
the Lord. As serving in the sanctuary was the privilege of certain 
families the Nazirate made a sacred state possible for those who did 
not belong to the priestly tribe. This Nazirate probably originated in 
the period when the conflicts about syncretism started. The institution 
is anti-cultural in character (Nazirites take no wine), which demon¬ 
strates the need to maintain a certain traditional style of life. Wearing 
long hair is another ancient symbol, the meaning of which can, how¬ 
ever, no longer be established with certainty. In this case it is the 
outward sign of the sacred state. A life-long Nazirate is found in the 
dedication of children by mothers who had at first remained childless 
but conceived a child after praying for it and dedicated it to God in 
gratitude (Samuel, Samson). 

Under certain circumstances people may commit themselves by 
vows to fulfil a special obligation towards God. Vows are a special 
confirmation of prayer; they are made under certain conditions. 
Originally they consist, therefore, of two parts: the matter which the 
person who makes the prayer hopes will be fulfilled (‘if God...*) and 
the promise (cf. Gen. xxviii. 2off.; Judgesxi.3of.). Failing to fulfil a 
vow is looked upon as a grave transgression, as a breach of faith 
(Deut.xxiii. 22ff.; Num.xxx. iff.; Eccles. v.3f.) 2 

One of the ways in which personal spiritual life can best express 
itself is prayer . 3 In the religion of Israel prayer was not yet bound to 
definite ceremonies and instructions in the Old Testament period, 
even though certain forms of prayer did exist (in those times people 
could prostrate themselves, stand upright, with their hands lifted up 
towards heaven or not, etc.) but there were no coercive prescriptions 
as yet: ‘The outward attitude had not yet been fixed so as to become 
mechanical* (Volz).* Though people liked to pray in the temple (for 
instance Hannah, iSam.i), God could be approached anywhere 
(Gen.xxiv) and at any moment of the day. Apparently prayer was 
not at all hemmed in yet by rules and prescriptions, as it was in the 
time of the N.T. 

Prayer is spontaneous in character^ as appears ftom invocations 
made in strongly personal terms, such as: my God. In fact it is always 

1 Cf.M. Weber, op. cit., pp. 52, 103ff,, where it is seen in the light of the holy war. 

2 A.Wendel, Das israelitisch-judische Geliibde, 1931. W.H.Gispen, ‘De Gelofte’, 
G. Th. T. 1961, pp.^ff., 37 ff- } ^ff., 93ff. 

3 See now C. Westermann, ‘Gebet’, R.G.G 3 . II, pp. I2i3ff., W.H.Gispen, ‘Het Ge- 
becT, G.Th.T. 1958, A.R.Hulst, Belijden en Leven , 1948; A.Wendel, Dasfreie Laien- 
gebet , 1931; P. A. H. de Boer, Voorbede. 

♦ Die biblischen Altertiimer, 1919, p. 245; Westermann, R. G. G. II, 1213. This, too, may 
be seen as evidence for the personal character of Israel’s religion. 
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a personal experience that leads to prayer, either illness, or misery or 
joy. What C. Westermann said of the psalms of praise also applies to 
prayer: it is ‘ein Geschehen vom Menschen zu Gott’. 1 

The prayer proper is usually preceded by a complaint in which the 
distress is expressed, whether it is caused by other people or by con- 
sciousness of guilt. 

And so the content of prayer may be the most widely different 
su pplications; there are prayers for aid andTdeliverance, for forgiveness 
of the guilt of sin (psalms of penitence), but sometimes also - as we 
find, for example, in Nehemiah (v. ig;xiii. 14,22,31) - prayers to God 
to recall the good a man has done: prayers therefore for the reward 
of a good work. Such prayers are clearly stamped by the eudaemon- 
istic and moralist influences oichokhmah . 

In cont rast with this we often find the prayer for revenge on one’s 
enemies, even in the case of such a spiritual figure as Jeremiah (xi. 120; 
xii.3; xv. 15; xviii. igff.; xx. 12), which returns again and again in the 
Old Testament in many ways. These Psalms and prayers of revenge 
bear a strongly human character and do not always convey sanctified 
thoughts; they are very remote from the prayer Christ uttered on the 
Cross for his enemies, and very remote, too, from the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Apartfrom personal prayer there is also a n official form of prayer, 
in wh ich a p riest or a prophet leads in a prayer of intercession (see 
above pp. 26gf.). This prayer can also be performed by individual 
prophets, though it is in principle entrusted to the holder of a me¬ 
diatorial office (Am.vii; Jer.xi. 14, xivf.). Prayer is not merely a 
personal but also a communal matter in the Old Testament and like 
official prayer the latter is linked to the place of the communal cult. 
People like to pray in the sanctuary, as appears from the various 
psalms, (v.8; xlii.5; xliii. 3.; lxxiii. 17 2 ; lxxxiv. 11; cxviii; the songs of 
ascent). From these last hymns it also appears most clearly what the 
temple and the cult in general meant to the faithful Israelite. 

We may say that people lived, as it were, for a year on this spiritual 
food; the pilgrim to Jerusalem also sings: T was glad when they said 
unto me: Let us go into the house of the Lord’ (Ps. cxxii. 1). 

This is expressed even more poignantly in the passionate song writ¬ 
ten in memory of the exile period when the temple had been destroyed: 
Tf I forget thee, o Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning; 
if I do not remember thee, 

1 C. Westermann, Loben , p.113. 

2 Compare for instance the interpretation of this verse by L.H.K.Bleeker in Onder 
Eigen Vaandtl , XI, 1936, pp. 10iff. 
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let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 5 

(Ps. cxxxvii. 5f.) 

The cult w as th eref ore not practised^uxfer _the pressure of the law 
or as a social and religious act from which there was no escape, but 
it was a feas tfor the individual pious Israelite. It did not only bring 
the joy of being able to give God the first-fruits (cf. on the liturgy be¬ 
longing to it Deut.xxvi.5) and of being allowed to sacrifice the burnt- 
offerings that ensured God’s good pleasure (Lev.i) or of the commu¬ 
nity offerings where the communion with God is celebrated at a 
sacrificial repast with one’s relatives and friends (Lev.iii), but it also 
brought the certainty of reconciliation with God (Lev.i.4; Jobi.5) 
with respect to sin. The cult could take away alarm about guilt and 
sin and gave an inward peace when people felt uncertain about them¬ 
selves or others, like Job. From this we can see that the cult did occupy 
a prominent place in the spiritual life of the people. It is often even 
considered as working ex opere operato (though this is no Old Testament 
doctrine!): for that reason Job even expiates in anticipation sins about 
which he is not even certain that they have been committed, thus 
demonstrating his great piety (i. 5). 

In Ps.l. we meet with a singular case: the testimony of a poet who 
knows that the congregation in Israel lives by these sacrificial practices 
while he himself is convinced that God cannot be honoured with 
offerings but only with praise and thanks (verses 14-21). In this psalm 
we have apparently a clear echo of the prophetic teaching. The poet 
does not simply reject the offerings, but is conscious of something sur¬ 
passing them. He stands in the transitional phase between the old 
and the new appreciation of the offerings and attempts to reconcile 
the two views. 

At the beginning of this section we pointed out the exuberance of 
Israel’s piety. About the background of this phenomenon some thing 
more should be said, for here spiritual life is made clear to us, and 
moreover it gives an indication concerning a use of the Old Testament 
with respect to contemporary problems in Reformed theology. 

Old Testament piety contains an element of joy of living, of 
appreciation of earthly goods which seems most attractive to us 
nowadays. 1 There is an air of naive religious joy of living in nearly 
all the Old Testament, which reminds us most of Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity. In connection with the lack of a fixed theological system 
in the Old Testament, a lack caused by the consciousness of the little¬ 
ness of man who cannot describe adequately the fulness of God’s 

1 K.H. Miskotte, Als de goden zzvtjgen and A. A. van Ruler, Die ckristliche Kirche und das 
A'T consider this an advantage of the O.T. over the N.T. (see above p. 97). 
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Being, Prof. Eerdmans in the above-mentioned final chapter of his 
Religion of Israel pointed to the Eastern Churches of to-day where we 
also find the same consciousness. An excellent idea, indeed. With 
respect to the similarity of religious sentiment in Israel and the Eastern 
Churches, there is, however, something more to be said, in the hope 
of throwing more light on Old Testament piety from another side. 
Both in oriental Christendom and in ancient Israel we are struck by 
a cosmic attitude to life which has disappeared almost completely 
from the western Christian world, because the moral element came to 
dominate religious life to such an extent. In spite of the absolute re¬ 
cognition of God’s transcendence there is in the East a much more 
direct communion between all life and the spring of life, God. 1 The 
same is also found in Israel; in the Old Testament the cosmos is 
sometimes looked upon as a direct revelation of God: ‘The heavens 

1 On listening to ‘orthodox’ Christians or reading such a book as Stefan Zankow’s 
The Eastern Orthodox Church (London, 1929) on Eastern Christianity one is impressed 
by this again and again. One might quote at length from such a work to characterize 
in this way the religious atmosphere of Israel. One of the most important elements 
where a relation can be observed is the relationship between God and the world. 

On p.44 of this work Zankow says: ‘In spite of our conception of the boundless 
sublimity of God and the sense of our own nothingness, we orthodox feel God to be 
truly near, and have a deep confidence in Him.’ Here the author sees a distinction 
between Western and Eastern theology. It is not first and foremost a matter of theore¬ 
tical insight, but of experiencing the close relationship between God and the world, 
which is experienced in Eastern theology especially on the ground of the celebration 
of the sacraments; these are celebrated as ‘mysteries’, and ‘their general meaning is 
the penetration of all creation by the Spirit of God’ (p. 113). 

‘The mysteries are both symbols and realities, symbols in their externals, realities 
in the mystical activity of the Grace of God’ (p. 113). In this religion unity and com¬ 
munion have become perfectly real, and nature shares in this communion. Hence the 
well-known words from Dostojewski’s The Brothers Karamazov, spoken bythestaretz 
Sossima: ‘Love the whole of God’s creation, the universe and the tiniest grain of 
sand. Love every leaf-every one of God’s sunbeams. Love the animals — the plants — 
love everything - when you love everything you will understand the Divine secrets 
hidden in them. Love to throw yourself down upon the earth and kiss it - kiss the 
earth and love it constantly, insatiably; love everything, love everything, seek such 
rapture, such exuberance’ (p. 133) can be considered as typical of orthodox piety by 
Zankow. 

Humility, love, and a sense of responsibility for others are mentioned as the spiritual 
fruits of this piety. Love even goes so far as to comprise the sinners, the fallen: ‘the 
criminal is here considered as an unhappy man’. 

In this last respect the Israelite world and these Eastern Orthodox views are cer¬ 
tainly widely divergent because in the Israelite world he who is evil is looked upon 
as having been cast out by God. Indeed, in the Israelite world the ‘ finitum non capax 
infinitV applies; earthly things may be the repository of the divine spirit but they can 
never be deified themselves; in other words, in Israel the world may be transparent 
to the divine, but it can never be included in the divine in such a way that earthly 
things become part of the being of God. And there certainly are other points where 
the comparison does not hold at all. One finds it difficult to dismiss the idea that 
the doctrine of the Resurrection and the Incarnation to which Eastern Christendom 
always refers became the gate through which ancient Greek ideas that man was an 
organic member of the cosmos could slip in again (Bultmann, Das Christentum als 
orientalische Religiony p. 19; Miskotte, op. cit. t p. 386 n. 1). 
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declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth His handiwork* 
(Ps.xix. i); ‘the whole earth is full of His glory* (Isa. vi. 3c). We should 
also think of Isa.xl, Gen.i, Ps.civ, but above all of the manifestations 
of God which are depicted in a ‘naturalistic* way (Pss.xviii, xxix, etc.): 
the clouds are God’s chariot, the thunder His voice; trees and moun¬ 
tains may be called divine (Pss. lxxx. 11; xxxvi. 7). We must further 
remember the immediate connection between the work of God and 
earthly blessings (Hos.ii. 14; Amosix; etc.). 

This is the expression of a piety that links cosmos and theos closely 
together*; the world is immediately connected with God because it is 
H is creation. 1 2 This view of life does not predominate in the Old 
Testament because the teaching of the prophets starts fundamentally 
rather from the theology of revelation and atonement than from the 
theology of the Creation (see pp. i62f., 332f.) though the latter does 
form an integral element in the whole of the Old Testament. We 
must say 3 that the Old Testament lacks the unbrokenness of the real 
mystical idea of life in the relation between man, the world, and God 
or perhaps rather that the Old Testament no longer has this unbro¬ 
kenness. It is very likely that it was still to be found in a very strong 
degree in the ancient Israelite world as depicted by Pedersen. In 
that case we should say that in the Old Testament the cosmic view of 
life stands in the background, it is only present in a broken form; in the 
Eastern Orthodox world we find it again founded on the preaching of 
the Resurrection and the Incarnation. 4 

Viewed from the angle of this piety it is no wonder that earthly 
goods are appreciated highly and looked upon simply as God*s 
gifts; this gives the Old Testament an eudemonistic, ‘ diesseitige\ at 
any rate very realistic trait. We may think for example of the end of 
the book of Job (xlii), or, an even better case in point, of the end of the 
history of the exodus from Egypt (Exod. xi. 2f.; xii. 35f.). 

Owing to this great apprecia t ion of natural things it is easy to 
understand that in Isr ael there can be hardly any criticism of or 

1 This aspect of Israel’s religiousness is strongly emphasized by Pedersen, Israel; 
in my opinion, however, it is over-emphasized as a characterization of religion as a 
whole. 

* Miskotte, op. cit , pp 157, 386; Van Ruler, op. cit . 9 p.82; J.H.Grolle in the Week- 
blad der Ned. Hevr. Kerk dated May 21, 1949, ‘The fundamental message of Israel is 
Unity. The Unity of God, which includes the unity of all opposites, of all nations and 
of all that exists*. 

Finally we may point to G. vanderLeeuw, who in his Inleiding tot de Sacramentstheolo- 
gie> 1 949) begins by pointing out the same factors which are found again in the existen¬ 
tial thought of our days (pp.6f.). 

3 Gf. pp.318 n.3 and 425. 

4 On the problems in the Christian churches in connection with Incarnation and art, 
see H. van Oyen, ‘Zur Frage der christlichen Kunst*, Theol. Zeitschr., Basel, 1951, 
P- 441 * 
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aversion from the gif ts of nature, or t hat, at any rate, these cannot 
attain predominance. A criticism of the Palestinian agricultural 
civilization^ such as was championed by the Rechabites, was never 
accepted officially in the Old Testament; it evenleft hardly any traces, 1 
although the danger of wine-drinking (not of vineculture itself) is 
recognized (for instance in Gen. ix. 20ff.). There is, however, some 
criticism of cultural institutions, particularly of urban civilization: 
the prophets protest against militarism, against the building of the 
gorgeous palaces, against large landownership; and in the earliest 
periods we must not forget the criticism of kingship, of the building 
of the temple, and in Gen.ii-xi of the town itself (cf. pp.37iffi). 
We must distinguish clearly between this openness to nature and 
her gifts and a certain reserve towards civilization in its many aspects, 
and keep both these things in view. 

Sometimes a delight in civilization (Kulturfreudigkeit) is attributed 
to the Old Testament too simply and in a too one-sided f ashio n. It 
isafactthat the^ldTTestament ideas on culture are much more varied 
than would appear from a superficial view. This is evident from the 
distinction made between city- and country-life (cf. Zech. ii. 8). In this 
respect the views of the author of the history of primeval times and the 
ideas of the prophets become rather similar, although they are not 
exactly identical; there is even no denying that the former show a 
certain tendency towards the Rechabites, which does not hold good 
with regard to the prophets. 2 

This criticism of civilisation came from various sides. Most con¬ 
sistent were" the so-called Rechabites, a sect that sprang up in the 9th 
century, in the period when decadence and syncretism were at their 
worst, and was founded by Jehonadab the son of Rechab (see Jer. 
xxxv; 2Kingsx. i5ffi), a contemporary (and disciple?) of Elijah and a 
supporter of Jehu. This sect attempted to counteract the influence of 
syncretism by preaching the nomadic ideal, the return to the old 
ways of life in the desert of the original Israel as it had been called by 
Yahweh. This could best be looked upon as a primitive form of as¬ 
ceticism which rejected the farmer’s life (no sowing, no vineculture) as 
well as the civilization of the cities (no building of houses, but dwelling 
in tents) 3 and which thus purified Yahwism of all foreign influences. 

Less severe were other trends which probably originated, amo ng the 
farmers andlifready ejasted before kinship; they rejected kingship 
(1 Sam.viiiff.; Judges vixif.) and in the first instance condemned the 
building of the temple (2Sam.vii. 7). The prophets, however, did not 

1 See above p. 55 and p. 425 n. 1. 

* Cf. my Hosea, profeet en cultuur , 1941; see also below. 

3 Jer. xxxv. 7. Perhaps ancient Kenite influence manifests itself here. 
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agree with this view (in spite of the appearance of Nathan in 2 Sam. 
vii) and accepted all those elements of civilization that did not clash 
with the essence of Yahwism and could therefore be reformed and 
thus assimilated. The above-mentioned objections (against militarism, 
large landownership, splendid palaces) did not spring from a hostility 
against civilization itself but from religious and social motives, be¬ 
cause the fear of suppression of the poor by the rich dominated the 
prophets and because they saw the danger that the purity of social 
relations in the national community, as ordained by God in Israel, 
might be disturbed; they abhorred militarism as springing from human 
hybris. We may therefore consider it an established fact that the Old 
Testament does not appreciate civilization for its own sake, and also 
that kingship in itself is not to be considered sacred but that it is only 
accepted in so far as it was willing to be guided by the commandments 
of God. So we may say that the idea of revolution is not simply reject¬ 
ed (Abijah and Jeroboam; the prophets and Jehu; the death of Atha- 
liah), when reigning kings were guilty of despotism and idolatry. 

The acceptance of the gifts of nature that we found in the Old 
Testament does not therefore give cause for severe criticism; this 
naive human openness to the value of the gifts of nature, even founded 
on a truly religious basis, must be appreciated even if the danger of 
eudemonism cannot be denied altogether. 

It is true that in this Old Testament appreciation natural and 
spiritual li fe were o ften linked to o closely. This is, however, not due to 
the theological acknowledgment of God’s creation as such (which 
should find more acceptance in Christian theology!) but rather to the 
fact that in the Old Testament people were not sufficiently conscious 
of the brokenness of the Creation. In the Old Testament we find 
no unequivocal pronouncement on the sinful nature of man which 
is brought out so severely and emphatically in the N.T.: chapters 
like Rom. iii, v, or vii, which describe the life of man in his inward 
revolt against God, are inconceivable in the Old Testament. It is true 
that there are in the Old Testament moments when we hear of such 
guilt and of a gulf between God and man owing to the effect of sin. 1 
But, generally speaking, the consciousness of sin is still too fragmentary: 
sins exist and people know that these must be put away, but there is no 
awareness of belonging to the massa perditionis because of sin which 
creates a gulf between God and man. 

For the same reason natural relations are but seldom viewed in the 
light of sin. Only the author of Gen.iif. looked upon death as a pun¬ 
ishment, but for the rest ‘the worst enemy* is accepted as a natural 
phenomenon. In later periods, however, the Jews did pay full attention 
1 Seepp.4i3ff. 
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to the doctrine of Gen.iif. But natural things are, generally speaking, 
accepted without criticism in the Old Testament; natural life within 
the bounds of the Law is looked upon simply as sound. 

This is, indeed, a very profound difference between Judaism and 
Christianity. Judaism has never been able to admit that the will of 
man is sinful, that sin has affected the essence of human life. It did 
recognize the tendency in man that may lead to evil, which is called 
the yefer ra‘; this is the natural desire, the instinct to live and act, 
an impulse as necessary for life as it is dangerous, for on the one hand 
it preserves life but on the other it also threatens again and again to 
turn itself against the Creator. Judaism teaches that besides this evil 
inclination there is also a ye$er fob, a good inclination that makes man 
fulfil the Torah; both these inclinations were, however, given by God 
at the Creation. We may therefore say that Judaism recognized both 
a natural will of man which is weak and inclined to sin, and a good 
will which directs itself towards the Law and keeps the natural will 
under control. It is this difference between Judaism and Christianity 
that makes the former seek salvation by the Law, the latter by God’s 
act of salvation. In the Old Testament we find the seeds of both these 
views. 1 

But besides, or rather throu gh this i_ ‘this-wordly’ fdiesseitige'). 
optimism about life another element also c ame to the fore , already 
in the Old Testament itself . The same prophetic theology which was 
critical of so many forms of life that had become traditional, and 
which thought repentance and penitence the only way of salvation, 
also pointed to the necessity of a complete renewal of life - to a new 
life that was only possible if man were to receive a new heart (Ezek. 
xi. 19; xxxvi. 26f.), or by the inward knowledge of the Law of God 
(Jer. xxxi. 33; cf. xxx. 21). The salvation granted by God, which in the 
earliest periods was only depicted as concerned with the gifts of nature 
(Gen.xlix.8-12) comes to be seen more and more as something 
spiritual (Isa.xi; Jer.xxiii.5ff.; Joelii.28); and in the Psalms, too, we 
find this certainty (Pss.xlix. I4ff.; lxxiii.24-28). 

The traditional elements of the hope of salvation, of enormous 
fertility and paradisiacal beauty are also preserved here, as wgll_as 
the idea of national restoration, but these ideas no longer predominate . 
Salvatio n is considered to consist principally in the fact that God Him - 
selfshall be the centre of the n ew peoplejcf. Jer.xxiii.6; Zech.ii.9, 
A'V. io ‘... and I will dwell in the midst of thee’); here the earthly 

1 On the two yeferoth see Moore, Judaism, I, pp.47gff.; W. D. Davies, op. cil., pp.2off.; 
Strack-Billerbeck, III, pp.92ff., IV, pp-466ff.; P.A.H. de Boer in Hot oudste Christen¬ 
dom en de antieke Cultuur, I, 1951, pp. 519^; W.Sjoberg, Gott und die Siinder, 1939, pp. 
i52f.; R.J. Z. Werblowski, ‘Das Gewissen in judischer Sicht’, m: Das Gewtssen, 
Studienaus dem C.G.Jung-Institut VII, Zurich igs8, pp. 104®. 
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element of salvation, which still remains, is, quite rightly, dominated 
by the spiritual element, by God’s glory, which really brings salvation. 

Old Testam en t hardly knows the i dea of a destruction of the 
world which is to precede this salvation;'such texts as JoeTiv' itft. 
(^•^•^•* 3 ®*) pomt in this direction; and especially in Isa.xxivff. 
the catastrophic destruction of all things earthly is expected to precede 
Gods salvation (cf. Ps.cii.26f.). These religious ideas are, however, 
late and did not make their influence felt until afterwards; in the 
New Testament they form the background of the eschatological hopes. 

The whole problem of ‘this-worldlines s’ (‘Diesseitigkeit') returns 
again w ith respect to the life on earth of the indi vidual Here, too, 
the same three elements are to be found: the earliest conception essen¬ 
tially does not reach beyond life on this earth; the later hope expects 
that salvation is to be attained with God through death (Ps.lxxiii. 26) 
- and finally the spiritual and material elements are linked together 
in the resurrection of the body (Isa. xxvi). 

i# not dommated only by the idea of a communion 

linking together G od, man, and the world, but also by GodTholiness, 
which calls upon man to obey God’s will in His commandments and 
makes man first and foremost God’s servant, T ebedJ This introduces 
an element of great humility into religiousness; religion is: the fear 
of the Lord (yir'ath Tahweh ). Man knows himself to be entirely un¬ 
worthy in the sight of God, cf. Isa.vi and also the other narratives of 
the call of the prophets, such as Jer.i and Exod.iiif. Yet the idea of 
the ‘ebed is not only the absolute self-rejection of man. In Deutero- 
Isaiah at any rate the servant of God is also the beloved. 1 2 And this 
consciousness of being loved is found again in all the books: in Gen. 
xviii. 17ff. and Ps. cv.6ff. Abraham is God’s friend; God speaks to 
Moses face to face (Deut.xxxiv) or mouth to mouth (Num.xii.8; 
cf. also Ps. cv. 26). 

splte of the idea of the ‘ebed, the predominant characteristic of 
the relation between God and man, this relation does not become 
slavish; God’s mercy extends so far thatlnari’s'lreedom can also be 
preserved. We cannot therefore say that submission is typical of 
Old Testament piety; this becomes evident at once on reading the 
prophecies of Jeremiah or the spiritual struggles of Job as they are 
described by the author of the book, or when we think of the inter¬ 
cession of Abraham or Moses (Gen.xviii; Exod.xxxii), or of Elijah’s 
behaviour when he complains of God’s acts (even with his head cov¬ 
ered!) or of Jonah who resists God with respect to his task and whose 

1 W.Zimmeri^'Tua^^ou’in Th.Wb.z.N. T., V, pp.6 53 ff.; C.Lindhagen, The servant 
motif in the 0 . T . 9 1 950. 

2 P.Volz, Jfesaja , II, p. 18; Lindhagen, op. cit ,, pp.201, 2iof. 
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contradiction is tolerated by God; nor should we forget i Sam. xxvi. 19! 

All through the Old Testament we find a fresh breeze of spiritual 
freedom, notwithstanding the awe-inspiring majesty of God. This 
freedom is a gift of grace from the glorious God who has given man 
(however small and insignificant he may be) spiritual independence 
(this, too, is implied in the doctrine of the image of God), and has 
even clothed him as such with power over God’s works on earth. 
A Psalm such as Ps. viii is one of the finest instances of a deeply human 
feeling of dependence and unworthiness linked with the consciousness 
that man has been called to a great, an independent task. These two 
go together in a striking way in the Old Testament. 1 

Humility, meekness does remain one of t he most striking fu nda¬ 
mental elements of Israelite piety : man is conscious of being as noth- 
ing before the face of God (Pss.viii. 5; cxliv. 3; Job vii. 17f.; xiv.) One 
of the demands formulated by Micah was to walk humbly with God 
(vi.8). This humility appears still more splendidly where the idea 
of dependence is ennobled and made more profound by consciousness 
of guilt. Then nothing remains of that which gives Israelite piety a 
certain self-conciousness, namely the idea of being chosen which makes 
the Israelite feel superior to the world of nations or the impious in 
Israel. 2 In the Songs of Penitence, particularly a Psalm such as Ps.li, 
the poet only knows that God is pleased by brokenness of heart: 
‘a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise’ (Ps.li. 19 
(R.V. 17), cf. Isa.lvii. 15) Then the poet cannot even glorify God 
of his own accord but must be taught his hymn of praise by God: 
‘O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall shew forth thy 
praise!’ Life before the face of God can only be granted by the Spirit 
of God (Ps. li. 12 -17 R.V. 10-15). 

I When, together with prophecy, spontaneity disappeared more and 
jmore from religion and when humble communion gives way to mere 
jsubjection, there arises a consciousness of dependence which becomes 
servile even if it seeks compensation in a strongly developed conscious¬ 
ness of having been called. The balance is lost, the father-child relation 
jin religion is lost, the distance becomes greater, the certainty of 
{contact becomes weaker (Eccles.v). We can trace this process from 
[Ezekiel, who is still addressed from high heaven only as son of man, 
jto Ecclesiastes. 3 In a way it runs parallel to the development of religion 
in the cultic sense as it was outlined at the end of Ch. II (pp. 38fL) • 
I Religion is led by theology, cult and pedagogy (the Wisdom of the 


1 B.Gemser, ‘Humilitas ofDignitas’, JV. Th. T. XIV, 1959/60, pp. i6iff. 

1 On later Judaism see my Erwdhlung, pp. i8ff. _ . 

3 In rabbinical literature God is not called only the King or the King of kings, but 
even ‘the King of kings of kings’! 
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Proverbs), but in spite of these supports it sinks away in formalism! 
more and more. This happens notwithstanding the best traditions, 
collected in the Torah notwithstanding the profound wisdom and the 
earnestness of theology, notwithstanding the venerableness and im¬ 
pressiveness of the sacramental acts. 

It is this religiousness of the Pharisees and the Scribes that is de¬ 
picted in the New Testament 1 and which must resist from the bottom 
of its heart the latest and most splendid revelation of Israel’s religion 
in Jesus Christ, for whom complete openness to God and His creation, 
but also to the sinful world of man, is the predominant trait and who 
fulfils the Law and the prophets in this respect, too. 


1 On this see also the remark on p. 276. 




CHAPTER VIII 


The Community of God 


In the previous chapters the term ‘Communion 5 was used particular¬ 
ly to denote the relationship between God and man. In this chapter 
we shall employ the word ‘community 5 in a concrete and historical 
sense to denote the community that sprang from this communion 
with God. 

We have decided upon the term ‘community 5 in preference to 
‘covenant 5 on the strength of considerations advanced above (p.170). 
For various reasons the word ‘congregation 5 proved not very suita¬ 
ble, in the first place because it could only refer to the human aspect 
of the communion so that it cannot include God who is the Lord of 
this community, and secondly because it is conditioned as to place and 
organization^ The word ‘people 5 also presents difficulties, not only 
because it cannot include God as a partner either, but also because it 
i s too much qual ified ethnologically in our western languages 1 , be¬ 
cause the community of Yahweh existed before Israel had become a 
people in our sense of the word and also after Israel had lost many 
of the traits characteristic of a national community. This community 
of Yahweh can be said to have existed in many forms in succession: 
first of all as a league of certain clans, then a group of tribes or am- 
phictyony, a people united into a state, a double state, a group with¬ 
out nationality and temple, and finally as a widely dispersed temple 
congregation dominated by a hierocracy. In all those forms assumed 
in the course of history the community of Yahweh could maintain its 
essential traits by its faith in its relationship with Yahweh, the God 
who had ‘called 5 or ‘chosen 5 it to enter into communion with Him. 

Without paying much attention to the historical stages (for which 
a history of religion should be consulted) we shall deal in this chapter 
wi th the partners in this community, so with God and man, with the 
forms in which it manifests itself and th e stan dards governing it. The 
subject will be divided into the following principal parts: 

I. Yahweh, the God of this community 
II. The forms of this community 

1 The most widely used Hebrew equivalent of ‘people*: *am must not as such be 
considered a religious term for ‘God’s people* though this is often done. Actually the 
meaning of* am agrees much more closely with our word ‘community*. 
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III. The standards of this community (ethics) 

IV. Man in the community of God. 

Each of these will be subdivided into several sections, which can easily 
be found again in the chapter itself or in the table of contents. 

I. YAHWEH, THE GOD OF COMMUNITY 

A. Introduction 

When the Old Testament speaks of the community of God, Yahweh 
is always taken to be the principal partner, whether the author has in 
mind a covenant (Gen.xv, Deut.xxvi. i6ff., Josh.xxiv) or a marriage- 
relationship (Hos.ii, Jer.ii.2, Ezek.xvi, xxiii) or a family (Hos.xi, 
Isa.i.2f.). The Old Testament does not speak of the community of 
God without thinking of Him who had created it. The people of 
Israel is unthinkable without Yahweh. Even if the words ‘Yahweh thy 
God* came to be used consciously by the Deuteronomic authors, it 
had already been employed in the pre-Deuteronomic period, both in 
narrative and in prophetic literature; in this earlier period these 
words apparently have a very solemn meaning (Isa. vii. i o). 

Even the name of Yahweh by itself is mostly linked with Israel as a 
matter of course in the Old Testament. Yet the above mentioned 
pronouncement: ‘the people of Israel is unthinkable without Yahweh 5, 
cannot simply be complemented by the opposite statement that Yah¬ 
weh is inconceivable without Israel. I would at any rate hardly call the 
relationship between Yahweh and Israel as expressed in the latter sen¬ 
tence typical of the Old Testament 1 , as many other scholars do 2 , be¬ 
cause both in the earliest literature (cf. J in Gen.ii-xi and in Gen.xvi) 
and by the early and later prophets (Am.ix. 7, Isa.xlii, xlix and else¬ 
where) clear relations between Yahweh and the world of nations 
are expressed; moreover in the historical narrative of Exodus the 
Kenites are supposed to have already known Yahweh, and above all, 
universal and cosmic motifs are frequently used in the descriptions of 
the hopes of the future. 

x In his study Die Bundesformel , 1963, R.Swend rightly made a stand against Well- 
hausen in this sense: he admits that Israel acknowledged both Yahweh as its God 
and itself as the people of Yahweh, but he says that die combination of these two* 
statements is not of a very early date. Though the prophets prepared the way for it, 
it only started functioning in its twofold form owing to and after the Deuteronomic 
reformation. 

2 Gf. G.F. Moore, op. cit. I, pp. 2i9f. (above p. 159) who calls the two statements ‘cor- 
relatively exclusive*. J.Wellhausen considers: ‘Jahwe, der Gott Israels und Israel das 
Volk Jahwes, zu alien Zeiten der Kurze Innbegriff der israelitischen Religion*, see 
his Israelitisch-judische Religion , now in the edition prepared for the press by R.Smend: 
Julius Wellhausen, Gnmdrisse zum A.T ., 1965, pp. 72ff. (Theologische Biicherei 27). 
In orthodox Jewish theology and modern Jewish philosophy we also find this doc¬ 
trine of correlation. 
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In spite of the objections that can be raised against a too one-sided 
characterization of the relationship between Yahweh and Israel, we 
should notJorget that it is a particularly intimate relationship. This 
may be illustrated most clearly by the example of Amos. On the one 
hand Amos states (be. 7) that Yahweh led the other nations to their 
dwelling-places as well as Israel, yet he does not contest the special 
relationship between Yahweh and Israel (iii.2), though the conclu¬ 
sions he draws from it differ from those of his contemporaries. He, who 
sees Yahweh so clearly as a universal God, also acknowledges the 
unique relationship between Him and His people and gives expres¬ 
sion to it in the word: to know , which makes us think of a communion 
(see above, p.153). Amos recognized this communion as clearly as did 
his younger contemporaries Hosea and Isaiah (see above). 

In the foregoing chapters we have already gone into the nature of 
this relationship at length; here we are concerned with describing the 
concrete forms assumed by it. 

| In our description of the community of God we must speak of God 
first and foremost, because He is the more important partner in it. 
His ‘figure* (if we may use this word; it is not altogether alien to the 
Old Testament either, see above pp.i84f.^ dominates the community 
itself, it determines its standards and to a large extent its form, too, 
and even the image of man himself presented by the Old Testament. 

In spite of all the objections raised on many sides there is no deny¬ 
ing that Israel’s belief in God was given a definite outline in the Old 
Testament . Though the Old Testament does not speak independent¬ 
ly of God’s Being, that is not to say that there are not some prominent 
traits of this belief in God in the Old Testament which enable us to 
describe up to a point the way in which the Israelite believer knew 
God. This admission certainly does not imply at all that the concep¬ 
tion of God in Israel or in the message of the Old Testament should 
have remained unchanged as the years went by (see for instance above, 
ch.II), but neither does it mean the opposite, that the knowledge of 
God was so much dependent on momentary interventions in history or 
life that there is no pattern to be discerned in the image of God in the 
Old Testament. Notwithstanding many differences in the descrip¬ 
tions of the God in Whom the various authors of the Old Testament 
books believe, there is such a measure of agreement between them 
that a number of important aspects of the content of their conception 
of God can be ascertained. This view can be supported, as will ap¬ 
pear from the next section, by several statements in the Old Testa- 

1 We may mention here Ps.xvii.15, whatever our interpretation of the verse; J. 
van der Ploeg, Le Psaume XVII etses problbnes , OTS, XIV, 1965, pp. 273ff. is inclined 
to think of beholding God after this life only. 
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ment that could be looked upon as ‘creeds’. Some authors of Old 
Testament theologies are so apprehensive that the testimony of the 
Old Testament should be trammelled by dogmatics as to reject any 
further definition of the image of God in the Old Testament. It seems 
to me that this rejection springs from a reaction which is indeed justi¬ 
fied but which also went too far. 

It is clear that, in contrast with the conception of God of the ancient 
Eastern peoples th e Israelite belief in God came to transcendentalize 
God entirely, though without losing hold of the real and immediate 
communion of Yahweh with His people and the world. It cannot be 
said that God is a hidden God in the Old Testament, not that He 
‘sich von Mai zu Mai in seinen Selbstoffenbarungen vor seinem Volke 
tiefer und tiefer verbirgt’ 1 ; it is only possible to say such a thing if one 
clings to the communion with God and the knowledge of God implied 
in such a communion and if one sticks to both these concepts as es¬ 
sentially characteristic of the Old Testament. The poetic conclusion 
of the book of Job (xlii. 1-6) may be considered the most eloquent 
testimony to this fact. The sublimity and inaccessibility of God is one 
element, indeed, but is not the ultimate or fundamentally all-impor¬ 
tant motif. 

Non-biblical religions also teach the sublimity of the deity, but 
fundamentally this idea of sublimity rests only on a difference in 
degree between God, man, and the world, a difference especially in 
power, knowledge, time, and space. As the idea of the divine always 
rests on certain natural phenomena in which growth, culmination, and 
decline, or birth, marriage, and death always have their place, the 
similarity between God, man and the world is greater than the differ¬ 
ence. When, however, on rational grounds the world of the gods 
becomes transcendent it becomes vague, infinite and unknowable. 

In the prophetic religion of the Old Testament God’s sublimity 
stands at the beginning, and Yahweh comes to the world (to Israel) 
from His secrecy in His revelation of Himself in His words and 
activity as the ever-present God. The knowledge of Yahweh is, there¬ 
fore, essentially different from the knowledge of the non-Israelite 
deities. 2 

Though the Old Testament authors realized the relativity of the 
knowledge of God, the relationship into which God entered with 
Israel mean t the creation of a commun ion that gave the Israelite 

1 G. von Rad in ThLZ 1963, p. 406; cf. also his Theologie II, pp. 3878^, see Engl, trans. 

pp. 374ff. 

2 Cf. now also C. J. Labuschane’s doctorate thesis: Die onvergelijkelijkheid van Jahwei n 
die Ou Testament (Pretoria, 1961), sec. ed. The incomparability of Tahweh in the O.T ., 
1966, where the notion of the incomparableness of the Deity in Israel is confronted 
with the allied conceptions outside Israel. 
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believer the certainty that he knew God, however relatively and tem¬ 
porarily, and that he had to bear witness to Him. This idea dominates 
the psalms and the prophetical writings as well as the historical books. 


B. GREEDS CONCERNING YAHWEH 

In this section we cannot enter into the individual testimonies of 
the various sources and their authors 1 ; in chapter III we attempted to 
give a brief survey. We shall here be concerned with confessions of 
faith that are of a more general and clearly theological nature. There 
are different forms of creeds, some of them very brief, probably 
dating back to a very early period, others more elaborate and of later 
date; they all have their own place and origin in the spiritual life of 
Israel. 

a) The words: Yahweh is our God may be called one of the very early 
forms of creed. We may take it that it goes back to the earliest period, 
either the Mosaic period itself (an idea which may appeal to those 
who assume that the Sinai-narratives have a nucleus of historical 
truth), or no further back than the period of the occupation of Canaan 
(the amphictyony). 2 In its shortest form it is found in Joshuaxxiv. 17a 
and 18b; a more elaborate and more theological formulation is to be 
found in Joshua xxii. 22: ‘God of gods is Yahweh, God of gods is Yah- 
weh 5 , an even clearer one in 1 Kings xviii.39: ‘Yahweh, he is the 
God, Yahweh, he is the God’ ( Yahweh hu’ha’elohim, where the article 
with ’ elohim emphasizes the absoluteness of Yahweh’s divinity). 3 
Closely linked with this creed are the prohibitions in the decalogues of 
worshipping other gods (Exod.xx.3; xxxiv. 14; Levit.xix.4; see also 
Exod.xx. 23, Ps. Ixxxi. 10). 

The well-known sh ema ‘ of Deut.vi.4 : ‘Hear, o Israel: Yahweh our 
God, Yahweh is ’ echad ’ (One; on this see below p.323) may be looked 
upon as the final stage in the development of thi s creed. In the later 
Hebrew world this is considered the creed par excellence and together 
with other texts it is recited twice daily by the believers. 4 Especially in 
its later forms this creed is clearly polemical in its attitude and bears 
the marks of Israel’s spiritual struggle for the belief in God. 

1 As elaborated in Von Rad’s Old Testament Theology, 

2 This view is advocated by R.Knierim, Das erste Gebot y ZAW 1965, pp.2off., esp. 
37f., and R. Smend, op. cit . 

3 Fohrer, Elia, 1957, p.47, thinks such a formulation Deuteronomic. 

4 The shema * consists of the texts Deut. vi.4-9, xi. 13-21 and Num. xv. 37-41; cf. 

also J. de Groot and A.R.Hulst, op. cit. , pp.4iif. and Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar 
Z.W.T. IV,pp.i8 9 ff. 
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b) By the side of this creed another and entirely different creed devel¬ 
oped in the circles of the teachers of wisdom. 1 The clearest example of 
this is the creed found in Exod.xxxiv.6 and also heard in many other 
places in the Old Testament (cf. Num.xiv. 18, Deut.vii.g, v.gf., 
Ex0d.xx.5f. and Jer.xxxii. 18; further Ps.lxxxvi. 15, ciii.8, cxlv.8, 
Nah.i.3, Neh.ix. 17, Jonahiv.2, Joelii.3). 2 Dentan was the first to 
point out that this creed was strongly marked by the wisdom-literature; 
it is not so much concerned with a Kerygma, with the history of Israel, 
but rather with man as such. For that reason it has universalist and 
pedagogical traits and its wording is not polemical or eristic, as is the 
creed mentioned under a). It differs from the latter particularly be¬ 
cause it attributes certain qualities to God, so that it is theological 
and ethical in nature. The way in which the Deuteronomic authors 
incorporated such a creed in their message may lead to the assumption 
that it goes back to the pre-Deuteronomic era. 3 


c) Entirely different again is the creed elaborated by Von Rad as the 
essential Old Testament creed under the name of Kleines geschicht- 
liches Credo (Deut.xxvi.5-10). 4 This confession, too, is much more 
elaborate than the one mentioned under a). It has a very special 
Sitz im Leben , since it is used as a formulary for die offering of the 
first-fruits of the land. It is therefore a liturgical text, drawn up for use 
in the cult. It is intended as an expression of the confession of Yahweh 
as the Lord of the land and its produce. The text shows how Yahweh 
had led Israel from its earliest beginnings in the patriarchal era, that 
He led it into Egypt, made it a great people there, delivered it from 
Egypt and finally gave it the land of Canaan. In this way the reasons 
are demonstrated why the first-fruits of the land are dedicated to 
Yahweh. It might be called a ‘thanksgivings day* liturgy. 

On the question whether such a liturgical text could be called a 
creed opinions may differ, but it must be admitted that in its own way 
it expresses the confession that Yahweh is the Lord, as we stated above. 
Owing to its historical form it differs widely in character from the 
creeds we dealt with before, Like the a)-type of creed, it originated 
from a controversy, from the struggle against the influence of the 
Baal-religion. 5 


1 Sec R. G. Dentan, The literary affinities of Exodus XXXIV 6 f, VT1963, pp. 34ff. 

2 Dentan, op. cit . pp. 38f. 

3 Dentan rightly points to the special place taken in the O.T. by the credal tradition 

of Exod.xxxiv. It is therefore somewhat surprising that these verses hardly play a 

part in Von Rad’s Theology (see my essay Geloof openbaring en geschiedenis, KTh 1965, 


p.215). 

* See his Das formgeschichtltche Problem des Hexateuch, and his Theology I, pp. 129ff. 

5 For Ba*al was worshipped widely in Israel as the Lord of the land and of fertility 
(cf. especially Hos. ii). 
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Von Rad pointed out that this type of creed must be the most orig- 
inal; he even thinks it to be the starting-point for the whole of Israelite 
historiography. Of late strong objections have been raised against 
this conception, which was accepted by many scholars. 1 The text of 
Deut.xxvi.5ff. must be explained in terms of its Deuteronomic frame¬ 
work. It cannot possibly be claimed that it is a very ancient confes¬ 
sion on the grounds of its historical character nor on account of its 
rhythmical composition 2 because it is marked far too clearly by Deuter¬ 
onomic influences. 

Recapitulating we may say that Israel’s confessions of faith have 
taken diverse forms. The polemical forms had apparently existed 
from the earliest days and developed in various directions: there is 
jnot only an ‘eristic’ but also a thetical form of creed, which sprang 
I from the wisdom-literature. The former emphasize the idea that 
’Yahweh is divine and that He is the Lord; they oppose Baalite in- 
jfluences. The latter emphasizes the ‘qualities’ of God. 

If we were to deal with this subject at greater length we could point 
out several parallel phenomena in the Old Testament. We might, for 
instance, wonder if from a formal point of view a text like Isa.vi.3 
might not be compared with Exod. xxxiv. 6f. as well. Both of these 
texts are in the nature of a proclamation, proclaiming the glory of 
Yahweh in a descriptive manner. 

On account of these and other texts it is not so strange as some schol¬ 
ars would have it that an Old Testament theology should speak of the 
qualities or virtues of God. We should not do an injustice to the Old 
Testament if we pay serious attention to a description of these quali¬ 
ties in a theology of the Old Testament. 


G. THE MOST IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF GOD 

i. Introductory remarks 

In the last few years students of the Old Testament theology have 
shown great reserve in giving a more precise definition of the know¬ 
ledge of God in Israel. This is due to the complex of problems denoted 
by the term Entmythologisierung (demythologizing) , 3 a matter we can- 


1 Se e i. a. A.Weiser, Einleitung; C.H.W.Brekelmans, Het historische Credo van Israel , 
TTh, 1963, pp. 1-10; Th.C.Vriezen, The Credo in the O.T., in Studies on the Psalms, 
papers read at the 6th meeting O.T. Werkgemeenschap in S. Afrika, 1963, pp.sff. 

2 Deut.xxvi.4flF. is indeed typically Deuteronomic as to rhythm and style. On the 
contemporary historical background of Deut. see now R.Frankena’s essay The vassal 
treaties of Esarhaddon , in OTS XIV, 1965, pp. 122ff. 

3 For an introduction to this subject P.Barthel, Interpretation du langage mythique el 
Tklologie Biblique, 1963. 
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not, however, go into here. The problem is a very real one that will 
(and must) keep arising; in fact, the Old Testament itself points it, 
as we demonstrated before, see above p.i86ff. The possibility of know¬ 
ing God is affirmed as well as denied (Exod.xxxiii); on the one hand 
there is the prohibition of making an image of God, on the other we 
find descriptions or hints at any rate of the appearance of God (though 
these are never developed). Although He is known to transcend all 
conceptions man may form of Him, various qualifications of His 
Being are found. 1 Some of these are clearly functional in meaning; 
they do not really describe God Himself and are not intended to 
depict His Being but His relationship with man and the world. They 
describe His activity rather than Himself. This is especially true when 
titles such as King, Lord, Saviour, Judge, etc. are attributed to Him 
(see below p.345). It is otherwise with descriptions in the form of 
adjectives used predicatively; these describe His Being in terms of His 
relation to man. When it is said that He is ‘holy* (Isa.vi;cf. Levit. 
xix. 1), when He is called qanna’, ‘jealous’ (Exod.xx.5 and else¬ 
where) or ‘merciful and gracious’ (Exod. xxxiv. 6) these are state¬ 
ments that qualify aspects of His Being though not His Being itself. 

A number of these will be discussed below. It is difficult to deter¬ 
mine in what order they should be dealt with if we are to give a cor¬ 
rect impression of God as He is known and professed in the Old 
Testament. No wonder that in the various theologies of the Old 
Testament the elements are arranged in different ways. In our 
opinion the tension in the message of the Old Testament as witness 
to the holy God in His communion with man is of central importance 
in the whole of the Old Testament, and that is why we have decided 
to start with the discussion of God’s holiness, to be followed by the 
aspects of His Being that reveal how He has turned towards man. 

2. Tahweh is a holy God 

Holiness is the quality most typical of the belief in God in the Old 
Testament. In Israel the word qadosh is used very frequently to denote 
God and came to occupy a very important place here, though the stem 
of the word is also found in the other ancient Semitic languages and is 
frequently used of the gods in the western Semitic world. 

Quadosh . 1 is God as the ‘ Wholly Other One ', as appears from Hos. xi. 9: 

1 See H.Berkhof, God voorwerp van wetenschap?, 1960; H. Gollwitzer, Gottes Offenbarung 
und unsere Vorstellung von Gott, 1964; W.Eichrodt, Das Gottesbilddes A.T., 1956; H.M. 
Kuitert, Demensvormigheid Gods, 1962; see above pp. i8off. and below pp.298f. 

* The etymology is uncertain: the root-meaning is either the idea of brilliance or that 
of separation, the former after the Babylonian (see W. W. von Baudissin, ‘Der Begriff 
der Heiligkeit im A.T.’, in Studien zvr semitischen Religionsgeschichte, II, 1878, pp. iff.; 
J.Hanel, Die Religion der Heiligkeit, 1931; E.Sellin, Theologie, pp.igff.; H.Ringgren, 
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*1 am God and not man; the Holy One in the midst of thee’. That 
God is different in nature is stressed in this text by the idea ‘holy*, 
which explains why His actions are wonderful, unlike anything man 
could ever expect. This is especially clear in the prophecies of Isaiah; 
this prophet, who emphasizes Yahweh’s holiness so strongly, again and 
again speaks of the miracles (pele’) performed by God; he even uses 
the word strange to denote God’s work. 1 

The content of the word qadosh is shown most clearly in Isa.vi. 
This prophet, whose life was determined by the vision of his vocation, 
has in this vision come to know God as the Holy One, so that again 
and again in his preaching God is referred to as the holy God, or the 
Holy One of Israel. 

What God’s holiness means, is manifest from the attitude and the 
singing of the Seraphim. They sing the trisagion , ‘Holy, holy, holy 3 , 
covering their faces so that they cannot behold Him, and their ‘feet 3 , so 
that He cannot behold them, and thus they move around His throne, 
proclaiming to each other the holiness of God. Thi s holi ness first 
of all involves unapproachableness , even for the angels around His 
throne. It is, therefore, comprehensible that many scholars connect 
the word holy with a stem meaning to separate . Yet the meaning of 
holiness is not restricted to this negative element only. The angels sing: 
‘Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts ( Tahweh Seba'oth) ; the whole 
earth is full of his glory! 3 The name Tahweh Seba y oth and the descrip¬ 
tion fill, as it were, the idea of God’s holiness. This name has been the 
subject of much controversy. 2 The best interpretation is to take Seba’oth 
as a plural of intensity, embracing all powers in heaven and on earth, 
and that is the reason why Isaiah can go on to say ‘the whole is full 
of His glory 3 (Isa.vi.3). Tahweh Seba’oth 3 is Yahweh the Almighty, 

The prophetical conception of Holiness, 1948; N.H.Snaith, The distinctive Ideas of the O.T., 
1945, p.24; Eichrodt, Theologie; I, p. 139). The most plausible meaning seems to be 
‘to be brilliant’, so that man cannot behold it. See the articles Hetlig II and Heiligung I 
in RGG III 3 , pp. I48ff. and 177!.; H. Fredriksson, Jahwe als Krieger , 1945, p.114, 
points out that Yahweh’s holiness is deep-rooted in what he calls ‘Kriegsfrommig- 
keit.’ This may be supported by the fact that in Isaiah’s work the name Tahweh 
Seba'oth occupies a dominant position as well as the expression Qedosh Tisrael. Cf. 
also that the warriors are called ‘sanctified ones’, Isa.xiii.3, and see further Micah 
iii.5, Jer.vi.4, Joeliv.9. See now also C.J.Labuschagne, op, dt p. 165. 

1 Cf. Isa.xxviii.21, 29; xxix. 14, and my ‘Prophecy and Eschatology’, Suppl, to V.T., 

I, i 933 ,pp. 2 ° 7 ff. 

* Cf., for instance, J.Hehn, Bibl, und Bab . Gottesidee , 1931, p.250; K. Cramer, Amos, 
1930, pp.99ff.; H. Fredriksson, Jahwe als Krieger , Lund, 1945, pp. 5off.; H.A.Bron- 
gers, De Scheppingstraditie bij de profeten, 1945, pp. 117ff.; L. Kohler, Theologie des A,T ., 
p. 31; G. v. Rad, Theologie I, pp. 27f. 

3 Grammatically geba’oth may be taken to be an attribute: Yahweh (who is) Seba'oth 
cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Gram. 28, § 131; cf. also an expression used in Ps. cix. 4 b: I 
(am) prayer, i.e. I give myself unto prayer. Tahweh §eba'oth — Yahweh who reveals 
Himself as §eba*oth. The hypothesis that this solemn name of God is due to Isaiah 
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taken in its most intense meaning. 1 

In this text Yahweh’s holiness is also linked closely with His glory. 
This association of qodesh and kabod ( majestas , gravitas ) 2 is found again 
and again in the Old Testament. Kabod is the radiant power of His 
Being, 3 as it were the external glorious manifestation of His mysterious 
holiness, 4 it extends all over the earth. 

The original meaning of the word gives holiness both a saving and 
a destructive aspect. The idea of the terrible splendour of the Majesty 
of Yahweh probably underlies His qodesh. In Assyro-Babylonian the 
stem qdsh has the two meanings of‘to be terrible’ and ‘to shine bright- 
ly* He is ‘glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders’ 
(Exod.xv. 11). When God reveals Himself as the Holy One he shows 
His might among the nations in the salvation of Israel (Ezek.xx. 41, 
and passim).* Very clearly the terrible, consuming splendour of God’s 
holiness is described in Lev.x. 1-7: when Aaron’s sons bring ‘strange’ 
fire to the altar a consuming fire goes out from Yahweh and He says: 
‘I will reveal Myself in holiness in them that come nigh me, so that 
I may be glorified before all the people’. 

God’s holiness implies His absolute power over the world, a power 
that can be like a consuming fire and, therefore, can be terrible. When 
in 1 Sam.vi. 20 the death of the men of Bethshemesh is related the in¬ 
habitants say: ‘Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God?’ In 
His terrible deeds His holiness is revealed to them. When Isaiah be¬ 
holds Yahweh Seba’oth, he, too, is afraid that he will die: ‘Woe is me! 
for I am undone’. God’s holiness is the absolute glory of His Being 
which is so completely different that man cannot stand before it. 
That God is so often called terrible is an immediate consequence of 
His holiness. 

This idea of the holiness of God has great influence on cultic forms. 
This is shown most clearly in the arrangement of the temple: Yahweh 

(Brongers, op. cit .) it well-founded in so far that this all-embracing meaning was 
attributed to the expression by Isaiah; cf. now also B.N.Wambacq, Vipythhte divine 
Jahwi Sebaoth , 1947; and particularly the important article by O.Eissfeldt, ‘Jahwe 
Zebaoth’ in Miscellanea Academica Berolinensia , II, 2, 1950, pp. I28ff. (where much 
further literature is mentioned, too), who arrives at the same conclusion as we defend 
here. A wholly different view is held by L. Kohler, Theologie 3 , pp.31 ff., who takes 
Seba’oth in the meaning of‘stars’, while V.Maag, ‘Jahwes Heerscharen*, Schweize - 
rische Theol. Umsckau, 1950, pp.27ff. (Kohler-festschrift) finds in Seba’oth ‘mythical 
nature-powers of Canaan deprived of their potency*; when Yahweh is afterwards call¬ 
ed God of the Seba’oth, it means that His majesty surpasses that of the Canaanite 
gods. 

1 In that case the translation of certain texts in the Septuagint, pantokrator , the Al¬ 
mighty, was a correct rendering of the meaning. 

2 Cf., for instance, H. Wagenvoort, Imperium , 1941, p. 108. 

3 Ezek.i.28. Cf. also M. Buber, Kdnigtum Gottes, 1932, p.214. 

4 Procksch, Theologie , p.428. 

5 See Frederiksson, op. cit. and the articles of R.G.G., mentioned above. 
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lives in the ‘Holy of Holies’, the hindmost part of the temple, shut off 
from all human coming and going. Not even the priests may enter, 
except the high priest once a year, in order to perform the ceremony of 
expiation in the presence of God Himself. It is dark inside; it has the 
shape of a cube, the symbol of perfect space. In the complete seclusion 
of this divine residence there appears a new element, not to be found 
elsewhere in the ancient oriental world. In the latter the cella , the 
abode proper of the gods in the temple, also takes up a central position 
in the building but it is daily accessible to the priests (so that they 
can provide the gods with food and clothing and can anoint the im¬ 
ages). In Israel, it is true, the shewbread (bread of the presence) is 
offered, this, however, is not placed in the Holy of Holies but in the 
Holy Place, lying in front of it, on the table of the shewbread. This 
emphasis on the holiness of God even in the organization of the cult 
marks the singularity of the transcendent conception of God in Israel. 

The holiness of God is not only the central idea of the Old Testa¬ 
ment faith in God, but also the continuous background to the message 
of love in the New Testament. In this respect the two are in complete 
agreement, and here the Christian faith is based on the revelation of 
God in the Old Testament. 

f The charge is frequently made against the Old Testament concep- 
• tion of God that the holiness of God, in the very fact that He is dif- 
i ferent, bears traits which are demonic, a-moral, from a religious and 
j theological point of view; and demonic traits in Yahweh are also 
j emphasized again and again from the point of view of phenomenology 
j and t he history of religion. 1 

Both these points of view should, however, be approached with 
great caution. In the first place we must tread warily when dealing 
with the data offered on the ground of the texts by the the exponents 
of the history of religion. Volz says, for example, in his book Das 
Ddmonische in Jahwe 2 on the ground of i Kings xxii. 22 and 2 Kings 
viii. 10, that Yahweh makes use of lies. From a careful examina¬ 
tion of these two cases it appears that this was certainly not intended 
in the story: in 1 Kings xxii Yahweh makes Micaiah ben Imlah warn 
Ahab against the lying spirit of the prophets; and in 2 Kings viii. 10 
we must certainly distinguish between two different prophecies. 3 
With regard to the theological appreciation of the Old Testament 

1 P. Volz, Das Ddmonische in Jahwe , 1924; cf. also his Der Geist Gottes , 1910; N.Soder- 
blom. Das Werden des Gottesglauben , 1916, pp.3i3ff.; R.Otto, The Idea of the Holy , 
Eng. tr., 1923, pp. 74ff.; G. vander Leeuw, Pkaenomenologie der Religion , 1933, pp. 
604JT., (cf. the French edition La religion , 1948, pp. 6i8ff.). 

2 Das Ddmonische in Jahwe , p. 9 n.i; I have quoted two examples at random; cf. 
now the book of Klopfenstein, see below p. 310. 

3 Cf., for instance, Montgomery-Gehman, ‘Kings* in 7 .C.C., loc. ciL, though my opin¬ 
ion is slightly different: Elisha says that Benhadad shall recover, but that he shall die 
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conception of God, we may first consider the remark of Procksch 1 that 
there is nothing demonic in Yahweh, because He is a Person and the 
demonic always has something infra-personal, something neutral; 
his next remark, however, that Moses’ views were already wholly 
monotheistic is difficult to prove and in any case does not preclude 
that there are, indeed, stories in the Old Testament which to some 
degree give a ‘dynamistic’ impression of Yahweh’s activity. It is here 
the place to recall what has been said in the first few chapters about 
certain infra-prophetic traits in the Old Testament; they are relevant 
to a history of religion or a history of the canon, but to a theology on a 
critical basis they just fail to be relevant. We should, therefore, be 
cautious in our judgment. There are, after all, certain features of 
God’s holiness in the Old Testament which we, Christians of the West, 
can hardly appreciate any more because in our conception of holiness 
the moral element has become so preponderant. Most of all this is 
true of cultic sins in the above-mentioned examples of 1Sam.vi.20 
and Lev.x. iff.* The reason is that the idea of a holy object, a concrete 
thing charged with divine power and essence, no longer conveys 
anything to Protestants. In the Christian world only the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches still know this conception. In 
Israel there were many cult objects: altar, sacrifice, temple, ark, etc., 
and also persons and occasions charged, as it were, with holiness. The 
violation of the cultic order, the desecration, even without evil intent, 
of cultic objects (iSam.vi; 2Sam.vi) involves death as punishment. 
That is why in the Elisha legends even little children who had mocked 
the prophet in his sacred state had to die (2Kingsii.23ff.).3 And for 
Amos, too, one of the most evil things that throw into high relief the 
wickedness of Israel is that the Nazirites (people dedicated to God 
who, among other things, had taken a vow to abstain from wine) 
were compelled to drink wine (Amosii. 12). From this point of view a 
great many texts - often incomprehensible to us - will have to be 
interpreted. In such cases it is clearly felt that there are some elements 
in the Old Testament that are strictly limited to their won age, yet 
this is not a sufficient reason to call them demonic. (For so-called 
demonic elements cf. also the discussion below of Yahweh’s wrath, 
PP- 3 ° 5 ff-> and of religious hatred, pp.3i5f.). 

by another cause - the former is a message for Benhadad, the latter for Hazael ; this 
latter message need not be taken as an incitement to murder (Ehrlich). 

1 Theologie p. 82. 

2 Cf., for instance, also the census in 2 Sam.xxiv; it should be regarded in the light of 
Exod.xxx. 12. Generally speaking, a census must be accompanied by an expiatory 
sacrifice in the ancient world. 

3 A fairly clear, though indirect, criticism of the spirit of a story such as 2 Kings i. 
ioff. is to be found in Lukeix.548". 
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The holiness of God does not only imply a consciousness of His un¬ 
approachableness, His being completely different, His glory and maj¬ 
esty, but also His self-assertion . This element is found again and again 
in earlier as well as in laterlexts. Yahweh gives His honour (kabod) 
to no one else (Isa.xlii. 8, xlviii. 11), or, to use the words of the Deca¬ 
logue : Tahweh is a jealous God , an ’El qanna\ We must be very accurate 
in our distinctions regarding this idea: it is not to be identified with 
what is known in heathenism as the jealousy of the gods which may 
be revealed not only against other gods but also against man when 
things are going particularly well with him. The fear of the jealousy 
of the gods in the higher polytheistic religions is an after-effect of a 
demonic belief in God, which has been banished in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Applied to Yahweh this word has a shade of meaning different 
from the one it has when it is applied to men. The verb with which 
qanna ’ is connected means, besides being jealous, also to maintain one’s 
rights to the exclusion of others (e.g. Num.xi.29; 2Sam.xxi.2). And 
it is in the latter sense that the word is to be understood in the Deca¬ 
logue of Exod.xx and Deut.v, and elsewhere (Exod.xxxiv. 14; 
Deut.iv.24, vi. 15) where God is called a jealous God; He is God who 
will not share His glory with any one else, neither with a man nor 
with a strange God. He is alone, and demands for Himself alone wor¬ 
ship to which, moreover, He has a right. The zeal of Yahweh is, 
therefore, a conception necessarily connected with Him. That is the 
reason why in the garden of Eden He does not allow man to eat of the 
knowledge of good an evil, because by so doing man would become 
like God; and that also explains why (Gen. xi) He cannot allow people 
to build a tower ‘whose top may reach unto heaven’, and why in 
Gen. vi He cannot tolerate that the bene ha-elohim , the sons of God, the 
heavenly creatures, should have intercourse with earthly women. And 
in the same way He will not share His honour with other gods. From 
the beginning the worship of other gods is forbidden in Yahwism in 
various ways. He alone is to be adored as God and His Name alone is to 
be used by the servants of Yahweh (Exod.xxiii. 13); that is why in the 
Old Testament various names of strange gods are corrupted: Baal is 
turned into Bosheth (shame), Ninurta into Nimrod (‘we will rebel’), 
Abednebo into Abednego, often Hadadezer into Hadarezer, etc. 1 
The salvation of Israel, too, is seen again and again in the Old Testa¬ 
ment in the light of the jealousy of Yahweh, who will renew His people 
for the honour of His Name (Isa.ix.6, xxxvii.32, lix. I7ff.). Ezekiel 
sees the deliverance of Israel by Yahweh only as the glorification of 
His holy Name (Ezek. xxxvi. 22ff.). 

1 In Prov.xxx.31b ’El Qps (God Qos) was corrupted to ’ alqum, which does not make 
sense; see my essay The Edomitic deity Qaus , OTS XIV, 1965, pp. 33of. 
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This idea of th e jealousy of Yahweh is closely connected with the 
religious exclu siveness of the religion of Israel and mtist be recognized 
as inherent in Yahwism; it is the main cause of the development of 
theor etical monotheism, which does not only forbid the worship of 
other gods but also denies their existence (of which we read up to the 
days of David, i Sam.xxvi. 19, and even much later, 2Kingsiii. 27). 1 

From this jealousy of God has sprung not only the struggle against 
polytheism but also that against all sorts of mantic and magic, against 
witchcraft and divination (Deut.xviii.9ff.), a struggle that can be 
traced back to quite ancient times (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii; Exod.xxii. 18, 
Hebrew text verse 17) . 2 

The jealousy of Yahweh may take the form of wrath 3 , against the 
heat hen (Zeph.iii.8; Jer.xxv. igf.) as _ well as against the people^ of 
Israel (Isa.v.25, ix.7jffj_ Jer.xv. 14; Num.xxv.n). This wrath is a 
manifestation of God’s holiness as directed against man. 4 The motives 
given for God’s wrath are nearly always of a moral and religious na¬ 
ture. 5 He is wrathful because man opposes His commandments and is 
disobedient to His holy will. There are, it is true, cases in the Old 
Testament where no spiritual reasons are given for God’s wrath, 
especially in some stories that bear the stamp of particularly ancient 
traditions. Very remarkable, for instance, is, in Exod.iv.24 the un¬ 
expected threat of Yahweh, apparently directed against Moses; it is 
a torso among the stories admitting of more than one interpretation. 6 

The attitude of Elohim towards Jacob in the darkness of night (Gen. 
xxxii) also offers difficulties arising from the mythological character of 
the original narrative which has here been woven into the history 
without undergoing a sufficiently clear spiritual adaptation. If we are 
right in thinking that this story may be considered to be from the pen 
of E 7 , and that we may, therefore, assume a closer relation with such 
chapters as Gen.xx, where Abraham (in spite of his white lie) is re¬ 
presented as the ‘mighty’ prophet who can save by his intercession, 

1 See p.33. 

2 In an article in VT 1963, pp. 269!!., H. A.Brongers maintained that the meaning of 
qanna itself is angry. On the other hand B. Renaud, Je suis tin dieujaloux , 1963, pp. 71, 
I 53 > emphasizes that the jealousy of God in the Old Testament is really due to the 
notion of outraged love. 

3 Cf. esp. Th. W. z. N.T., V, pp.3g2ff. s.v. *opy7); esp. pp.404,410. 

4 Th. W.z.N. T., V. p.409. 

5 In contrast with most non-biblical narratives and histories; see e.g. the unmotivated 
anger of the gods at the Flood in the Gilgamesh-epic, Tablet XI, and the unmotivated 
anger of Ghemosh against Moab in the Mesha-inscripdon, line 5; cf. now the new 
Atrahasis-text. 

6 It may be the oldest narrative of the introduction of circumcision, retained out of 
‘historical* considerations; at any rate it demonstrates that for Israel the blood- 
manipulation was of fundamental importance in circumcision and had a sanctifying 
influence. 

7 See my 4 De literatuur van Oud-Israel*, 1961, 108. 
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then something similar must be the case in Gen. xxxii.The patriarch 
Jacob, who, like Abraham, is a spiritual Father of Israel, is here the 
man who, because of his piety, is able to wrestle with the Deity and to 
wring a blessing from Him. The fact that Jacob is the kind of man to 
gain the victory over God stands in the foreground here. So in spite of 
everything this story cannot be regarded as concerned with the de¬ 
monic. 1 

Now that we are dealing with the so-called demonic traits of the 
Old Testament belief in God we must also go into another aspect of 
this question: the connection between God and evil which has also 
been explained by the concept of the demonic. That Yahweh should 
do evil (cause misfortunes) (Amos iii.6; Job.ii. 10; Isa.xlv.7) and 
should even instigate evil (1 Sam.xxvi. 19; 2Sam.xxiv. i) 2 is, how¬ 
ever, connected not so much with the fact that there might be a de¬ 
monic element that had remained in His nature as with the insuper¬ 
able difficulty the problem of evil presents to any monotheistic religion. 
For whenever God is regarded as the only God, from whom all ac¬ 
tion springs, evil must, in the last resort, also be imputed to Hiim In 
Israel this was, indeed, done, as appears from the abovementioned 
texts. 

Side by side with this solution of the problem of evil here is still 
another: God is surrounded by spirits, ang els, an d among the m there 
is also the spirit of evil who instigates evil (1 Sam.xvi. 14E; 1 Kings 
xxii.22f.). 3 

Besides this evil spirit of God there is also a spirit (Satan, i.e. the 

1 Perhaps it is incorrect not only to call these two narratives demonic, but also to 
consider them from the point of view of the anger of God. Apart from the religious- 
historical background (on which see, among others, the essay by P. A.H. de Boer on 
Gen.xxxii in Ned. Theol. Tijdsckrift, 1946/7, and the somewhat wild study by F. 
Sierksma on Exod.iv.24ff. under the title ‘La circoncision en Israel’, in O.T.S., 
IX, pp. i36ff.), it is possible to read both Exod.iv. 24f and Gen.xxxii. 23ff. in connec¬ 
tion with their contexts as concrete narratives of an affliction by Yahweh and *Elohim 
(whom E identifies in this story with Israel’s God). In that case Yahweh does not 
really appear as an enemy, but thwarts Moses and Jacob in order to put them to the 
test, and thus to give to Moses his means of grace (circumcision as a protective sign of 
the Covenant), and to Jacob His blessing (in the powerful name of Israel). Nowhere 
in the O.T. does Yahweh appear as the enemy of man, unless His anger has been 
aroused because sin has been committed, cf. Isa.lxiii. 10; Lam.ii.5; alsoHos.v. I2ff.; 
cf. now also K.Elliger, ‘Der Jakobskampf am Jabbok; Gen.xxxii.33ff. als hermeneu- 
tisches Problem’, £./. Th. u. Kircke , 1951, pp. iff., and Dillmann’s Commentary, loc. 
cit. G.Beer, Exodus (Handb. z. A.T.) p.39, says: ‘In the context of the whole bio¬ 
graphy of Moses iv. 24-26 denotes a consecration of Moses to his office.’ Cf. now 
B.S. Childs, Myth and Reality, pp. s8ff. and O.Eissfeldt, ‘Jakobs Begegnung mit El 
und Moses* Begegnung mit Jahwe’, O.L.^. 1963, pp. 3256^ 

2 The last two of these texts should not be emphasized too strongly from a theological 
point of view: the former is a sample of crude ‘soldiers* theology* (Valeton); while the 
introduction to 2 Sam.xxiv (a torso) is apparently lacking; moreover 2 Sam.xxiv 
is clearly a cultic story. 

3 See also Procksch, TTieologie, p.465. 
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Accuser), who s eeks out evil in man in order to be able to accuse 
him before God (Job if.) and who also takes over the function of the 
evil spirit of God, thus becoming the Evii One (S atan) himself, in the 
sense in which the word is used in later Hebrew and in Christian theol¬ 
ogy, as an Evil Power who does, indeed, occupy a subordinate posi¬ 
tion but who works independently as long as this world lasts; as such 
he tempts man to do evil (i Chron.xxi. i; and cf. also 2 Sam.xxiv. 1: 
here it is God who acts in His wrath and causes David to sin in order 
to punish him). That the doctrine of Satan arose is due to a more pro¬ 
found spiritual understanding of God, who is too holy to countenance 
sin. In Israel God’s Being becomes more and more ethical and tran¬ 
scendental, so that Evil can no longer be regarded as coming from 
Him, but is detached from God in the figure of Satan. 1 

We must now return to the subject we were dealing with: God’s 
wrath. 

Even if God’s wrath is not always clearly defined from the moral 
point of view, yet we may note that the general tendency of the Old 
Testament certainly is to connect this wrath with religious and moral 
motives. God’s wrath exists because of sin: suffering is the punishment 
God inflicts because of sin. In Gen.iii death and the suffering of 
women in pregnancy and childbirth are accounted for as being due 
to sin. Death does not exist arbitrarily in this world, as the Babylonian 
Gilgamesh epic would have it, where the gods have kept life for them¬ 
selves and have prepared death for man. On the contrary, not only the 
case of exceptional distress of the people but also the general anthro¬ 
pological phenomena of suffering and death are to be explained as the 
punishment of disobedience and of trespassing against the will of God. 

The wrath of God is described in the Old Testament with terrible 
severity, especially by the prophets. It is remarkable that exactly^ 
those prophets who emphasize God’s love most strongly, viz. Hosea 
and Jeremiah, are also most vehement in their descript ion of the di¬ 
vin e wrath. In Hos.v. 12, 14, Yahweh says: ‘Therefore will I be unto 
Ephraim as a moth, and to the house of Judah as rottenness;... For 
I will be unto Ephraim as a lion and as a young lion to the house of 
Judah: I, even I, will tear and go away, I will take away, and none 
shall rescue him’. One of the harshest descriptions isfoundinjer.xiii. 
12-14: the prophet is told to go to a group of inhabitants of Jerusalem 
who are drinking and to say to them: ‘Let all the bottles be filled!’ 
The others answer jestingly: ‘Of course, that is what they are for!’ But 
then he must also say what his words, a terrible oracle, mean: ‘Yah- 

1 R. Scharfj Die Gestalt des Satans im A.T, y doctorate thesis Zurich, in G.G.Jung, 
Symbolik des Geistes, 1948, pp. 1 giff.; A. de Bondt, De Satan, n.d.; von Rad and Foerster 
in Th. Wb. z. II, pp. 7ifF. s.v. 8tdcPoXo<;. 
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weh will fill all the inhabitants of Judea, high and low, with the draught 
of His wrath, so that they are inebriated by it; and then He will dash 
them together and break them like bottles, so that only sherds re¬ 
main.’ In His wrath Yahweh invites the people to a drinking-bout, 
ending in a dance of death. This cup of wrath Yahweh also gives the 
nations to drink in Jeremiah’s prophecies of judgment (Jer.xxv. I5ff.). 
Horrible is the description of the divine wrath in Isa.lxiii. i -6, where 
the garments of Yahweh are red with the blood of the slain heathen, 
like the apparel of one who treads the winepress with his feet. The 
day of the Lord, which in Israel is looked forward to as the day of sal¬ 
vation, is depicted by Amos (ch. v) and Zephaniah (ch.i; ii) as a day 
in which God shall pour out the vials of His wrath over the sinful 
people. Even obduracy may be described by the prophets as a judge¬ 
ment of Yahweh: this happens not only to Pharaoh in the story of the 
Exodus, but also to the people in Isa.vi.9f. 1 I* is even possible that 
Ezekiel (xx.25f.) represents the law of Exod. xxii. 29 (28) as a tempta¬ 
tion by Yahweh, by which He prepared the people for judgment. Such 
things are said by the prophets, who have a thoroughly moral concep¬ 
tion of God! Behind the severity there is the great inward alarm and 
indignation at the sins of the people; their message of the divine wrath 
is at heart rooted in their consciousness of the offended holy love of 
Yahweh, the God of the covenant. 2 

According to th e prophets the worst of all is that in their wicked 
self-conceit men say that God cannot be angry (Amos ix. 1 o; Isa. v. 18ff.; 
Mic. ii. 7; Zeph. i. 12). This is a denial of the majesty of God, as is also 
the derision of those who think that there is an escape from God’s 
punishment (Isa.xxviii. i4ff.). In the emphasis they lay on God’s 
wrath which pronounces judgment upon sin, the Scriptural prophets 
are the exact opposite of the so-called false prophets, who only speak of 
peace (salvation) (Mic.ii. 11; Jer.vi. i3f., cf. viii. 11; xiv. 13; xxviii). 3 
The sharp contrast between these nationalist ‘prophets of peace’ and the 
preachers of penitence whose writings have survived, is found with all 
the pre-exilic prophets; it almost cost Jeremiah his life (cf. ch. vii and 
xxvi). Only the words of the great preachers of penitence have been 
preserved for posterity, because their prophecies were borne out by 
the catastrophe of the downfall of the nation (cf.Deut.xviii.21f.). It is 
clear, therefore, that there was also in Israel a nationalistic tendency 
which could connect with God only the idea of the expectation of 

1 This demonstrates once more that we should be cautious in ascribing demonic traits 
to Yahweh, which was done repeatedly on the ground of the ‘hardening* of Pharaoh’s 
heart; cf. F. Hesse, Das Verstockungsproblem im A . T., 1955. 

2 Th. W. z. JV 1 . T., V, p. 404. 

3 See above, p.82. 
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salvation for the people; but this trend was consciously opposed and 
abandoned, because in it the true faith in God as the Holy One had 
been lost. 

In His wrathful chastisement God does not, however, show His 
ill-will against man in himself; on the contrary, He does not rejoice at 
the death of the sinner, but seeks his conversion, his righteousness and 
his life, as Ezekiel (xviii) says emphatically. And that this is the mean¬ 
ing of the whole of the Old Testament appears, among other things, 
from the story of the Flood. The relationship between God and man¬ 
kind in the Babylonian narrative of the Flood (upon which the story 
of Genesis depends) is quite different in character from the Biblical 
narrative. In the former the gods wish to destroy mankind, in the 
Bible the desire to save predominates: before Yahweh executes His 
judgment he decides to save Noach and thus to save mankind; in 
doing all this God is not driven by wrath only but He also repents of 
having created man (Gen. vi.6). Even at this most terrible moment in 
the history of the world God’s pitying love an His desire to save are 
manifest; the judgment He brings upon mankind because of His 
righteousness by no means detracts from His love. 

In His wrath and chastisement God reveals nothing but His 
righteousness, and in this righteousness He proves Himself the Holy 
One (Isa. v. 16; x. 22; Zeph. iii. 5). 

From the first of these verses it is clear that the notion of God’s 
holiness in the Old Testament is closely linked to the idea of the right t- 
eousness of God, i .e. the moral conception of God. 1 

We have already established clearly that the idea of holiness origi¬ 
nally formed a category in itself; for this reason it is never absorbed in 
the category of rightenousness, though the two are connected again 
and again, and very closely. In Israel’s conception of God, together 
with the ideas of holiness, majesty and exclusiveness, some other ideas 
also become prominent: not only universalism, so that in the course 
of history the strange gods entirely fade before His splendour, but also 
righteousness and other moral qualities.j His actions are guided by 
the will to bring righteousness. This is very strongly marked in the 
prophets; from Amos onwards it is clear from their preaching that the 
moral and spiritual demands are of paramount importance. 2 Amos 

1 Righteousness ($edaqah) is not a static but a dynamic conception, like all Hebrew 
words. Righteousness results in justice. As such the word is ambivalent, it has a posi¬ 
tive meaning (restoring justice), an indication of the bringing of salvation, as well as 
a negative meaning of judgment. The positive meaning dominates the negative to 
such an extent that we may doubt if we should not do better to place the notion of 
righteousness in the next section along with mercy. It may therefore be used as a 
transition to this quality. See also below p.311. 

2 Cf. Ch. VIII, III, and Vox Theologica 1949: Het ethisch karakter van de oudtestamen - 
tische prof die . 
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lights social injustice; according to his preaching God cannot accept 
a cult if injustice is not suppressed in the life of the people (ch. v, 
cf. also Hos.iv. if., vi. 1-6; Mic.iifi, vi.8ff., vii. iff., Isa.v.8ff, x. iff; 
Jer.vii; etc.). When the prophets are confronted with the choice be¬ 
tween the cult and morality, they choose the latter; for the right 
attitude towards God manifests itself first and foremost in morality. 
That the holiness of God is closely linked up with the demand for 
justice in the priestly literature as well, appears most emphatically 
from Lev.xix. The demand: ‘Ye shall be holy, for I am holy 5 is the 
introduction to, and the conclusion of, a great number of command¬ 
ments, mostly moral in character; while also in Psalms xv and xxiv the 
right attitude to life of the man who comes to worship God in the 
temple is defined in exclusively moral terms; here all ritualistic de¬ 
mands are dropped. It is of the utmost importance here that the De¬ 
calogue (Exod.xx) with its religous and moral demands (and not 
the so-called cultic decalogue of Exod.xxxiv and Exod.xx.23ff and 
xxiii. 14ft) ranks first in the narrative of the revelation in Mount 
Sinai. This attitude did not spring up after the appearance of the 
major prophe ts b ut is it of much earlier date (Hosea iv. iff certainly 
refers to it already) 1 

When Hosea depicts the new covenant of love between Yahweh 
and the people we find righteousness and law mentioned there as the 
primary foundation-stones of this covenant (ii.21; English versions 
ii. 19). The future Kingdom of God in the new Israel is depicted as a 
kingdom of righteousness (Isa.ix.6; xi.4f, ii.4, xvi.5; Jer. xxiii. 5). 
In the oldest stories, too, the moral element plays an important part; 
remember especially Nathan’s judgment upon David’s sin and the 
king’s repentance, (2 Sam. xii), a history which serves as an introduction 
to David’s domestic tragedy: David even takes the curse of Shimei 
upon himself as a chastisement by Yahweh (2Sam.xvi. 11). Elijah’s 
behaviour towards Ahab because of the injustice done to Naboth also 
bears witness to th e connection b etween religion an d righteousness. 
From this close connection the prophets even derive the courage to 
take action against the kings; a phenomenon not found anywhere else 
during the whole of ancient oriental history. 

For that reason divine chastisem ent is meted out on the principle 

1 On the question of the Decalogue we shall give only a selection from the vast litera¬ 
ture on this subject: B.D.Eerdxnans, Alttest . Studien , III, 1910, pp. 13iff.; S.Mowin- 
ckel, Le decalogue , 1927; L. Kohler, ‘Der Dekalog’, Th. Rundschau, I, 1929, pp. i6iff; 
P.Volz, Mose und sein Werk 2 , 1932; A. Alt, Die UrsprUnge des isr. Rechts, 1934; my 
‘Litterair-historische vragen aangaande de Dekaloog*, N. TheoL Studien, 1939, pp. 
2ff., 34ff.; J.J. Stamm, ‘DreiBig Jahre Dekalogforschung’, Th. R. 1961, pp. iSgff., 
28iff.; id., Der Dekalog im Lichte der neueren Forschung 2 , 1962; H.Graf Reventlow, 
Gebot und Predigt im Dekalog, 1962; G.Fohrer, ‘Das sogenannte apodiktisch formulier- 
te Recht und der Dekalog’, K.w.D. 1965, pp.49ff. 
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of retribution. In the oldest J-narrative Jacob, who had cheated his 
brother of the blessing due to him as the first-born (Gen.xxvii), is 
himself cheated by Laban who gives hii^ first-born daughter instead 
of Rachel. The righteousness of God is also revealed in the correspond¬ 
ence between His judgment and sin. This is pronounced very clearly 
in one of the early psalms (xviii. 26); again and again the prophets, too, 
see in Yahweh’s chastisement the application of the retaliation 1 , 
Isa.iii. iof., xxx. 16; Jer.ii.5, 17, 19; Obad. 15, etc. This, however; 
does not warrant the conclusion that the idea of righteousness in the 
Old Testament is to be taken first and foremost in the juridical sense 
(see below sub IIIc), for it is moral in character, though it is influenced 
strongly by the conception of the covenant and the laws of the cove¬ 
nant. The covenant itself, however, is not merely a juridical institu¬ 
tion either, but it creates a communion which has clearly moral; 
traits (see above pp. 168ff.). 

This double aspect - the traits of holiness and morality - is partic¬ 
ularly evident in the idea of truth, or rather trustworthiness , which is 
connected with God, so that He may even be called the God of the 
Amen . (Isa.lxv. 16). 2 In Hebrew the word for truth is connected with 
a stem meaning ‘to steady*, ‘to hold out*. 3 The Hebrew word for faith 
is also connected with this: he’emin, i.e. to regard God as steadfast, 
trustworthy. God is the God of true faithfulness (Pss.xxx. 10; lvii. 11); 
His chesed we’emetk , His true or faithful love is assumed again and 
again in the historical narratives, in the Psalms, and by the proph¬ 
ets. It is God who offers His * emunah , His faithfulness, to Israel (Hos. 
ii.22; English versions ii.20). In His faithfulness or truth Yahweh 
is the reliable God; truth is a word used in the relationship be¬ 
tween man and man, and between God and man; it lacks, therefore, 
the intellectual and uncharitable tang which it may have in the 
western languages. Yahweh’s trustworthiness is also apparent from 
the fact that the Old Testament always warns against vanity, i.e. 
deceit and falsehood. 4 

1 We should bear in mind that, as appears from the ius talionis , the idea of retribution 
was one of the most fundamental elements of ancient Eastern criminal law, and in 
Israel as well (Exod.xxi. 236*.). This idea of a religious concept of retribution is oppos¬ 
ed by K.Koch, Gibt es ein Vergeltungsdogma im A.T.?, ZThK, 1955, pp. iff. Von Rad, 
Theology I, pp. 3836*., largely agrees with him. He also emphasizes the ‘sphere of ac¬ 
tion which creates fate’; according to him Israel’s faith in Yahweh as the ‘universal 
cause* delivered Israel from this part of the ancient oriental conception of life. Though 
there is no denying that it was felt in Israel that sin carries its own punishment, this 
view is not the predominant note in the O.T. The views of the two scholars mention¬ 
ed above leave the law of the covenant out of account too much. 

2 Cf. on the word ‘Amen’ in St. Paul, 2Cor.i. 15-24. W.G. van Unnik, ‘Reiseplane 
und Amensagen’, in Studia Paulina , 1953, pp.2 isff. (Festschrift J. de Zwaan). 

3 See above, Gh. IV, pp.99 and my Geloven en Vertrouwen , 1957. 

* It remains therefore to be seen whether L. Kohler’s remark, referring to the Deca- 
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We feel, therefore, completely justified in maintaining that the 
ethical element in Yahwism has full justice done to it and that God, 
the Holy One, is also known in Israel as the morally perfect or rather 
absolutely Moral God 1 , who will not compromise with anybody in any 
province of life when justice and truth are at stake. The prophets knew 
themselves to be His representatives and so sharp were their attacks 
on all sorts of sacred things and men - even the patriarchs (Hos.xii: 
Jacob!), the cult (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Deutero-Isaiah), the 
king (Nathan, Elijah, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah), the priesthood and 
the prophecy of their days (all prophets of the 7th and 8th centuries) - 
so clearly did they state and identify the sins of their contemporaries, 
high and low, priests and politicians (cf. Mic.iif.; vif.), that it is im¬ 
possible not to acknowledge that to them God is a Holy Being and for 
that reason they know Him to be perfect righteousness and truth, and 
take truth seriously. 2 

God has revealed Himself to Israel as the Holy One, i.e. the Un¬ 
approachable, wholly Other God, as the glorious Majesty, the Ruler 
over all powers in heaven and on earth, the God who vindicates His 
honour, who judges in His wrath, and who is also absolute in right¬ 
eousness and in truth. The full glory of Yahweh’s holiness ranges itself 
behind His demands for righteousness and gives a character of inevita¬ 
bility to the moral standards. The giving of the law on Mount Sinai 
is the first sign of this revelation and the prophets are its most conspic¬ 
uous proclaimed. They were never conscious of saying anything new 
about Him; they knew they were speaking in the name of Him who 
had revealed Himself to His people in the deliverance from Egypt and 
in the miracles in the desert. This idea of the later prophets must in its 


logue: The fact that there is no clause, “Thou shalt not lie”, in the biblical deca¬ 
logues raises all kinds of reflections*, ( Theologie , p.239, n.8o) should not be regarded 
as an insinuation; see now M.A.Klopfenstein, Die Luge nach dem A.T. , 1964, pp. 
32iff. 

1 The words tam, tamim and shalem , which express the idea of perfection, are hardly 
ever used to denote God Himself (cf. 2Sam.xxii.26, i.e. Ps.xviii.26); the words that 
are used ar eiyashar, ‘upright*, and faddiq ‘righteous*. That the words denoting per¬ 
fection were not applied to Yahweh may be best explained from the fact that the 
ideas that fundamentally meant ‘sound*, ‘complete’, were not considered elevated 
enough to denote the holy God. God is rich in (ethical) virtues, but transcends the 
human ethical standards. Cf. N.H.Snaith, Distinctive Ideas . Ch. Ill, and the article, 
already mentioned above, in the March number of Vox Theologica, 1949 ; C.Edlund, 
Das Auge der Einfalt , 195 2 * The same is true of chakam (wise), that only once is applied 
by Isaiah (xxxi. 2) to God, cf. Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East, presented to 
H.H.Rowley, Suppl. to V.T., III, 1955 , p.232 (art. of M.Noth, Die Bewahrung von 
Salomos “gottlicher Weisheit”). The term chakam , (wise) is also used only occasional¬ 
ly to denote God (Isa.xxxi.2), cf. M.Noth, Die Bewahrung von Salomos gottliche Weis¬ 
heit, in Rowley Festschrift, Suppl. V.T., III, p.232. 

2 This remains so, even if the white lie does occur a few times in the O.T. (for in¬ 
stance, Jer.xxxviii. 24ff.), cf. Klopfenstein, op. cit, pp. 3256^ 
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essence already be completely present in the revelation to Moses even 
if certain elements only became more explicit later on. Some historical 
evidence for this is to be found in the great writings prior to those of 
the 8th century: J, the original Saul-David story, the song of Deborah, 1 
the oldest laws, such as the Book of the Covenant, and, ultimately, the 
Decalogue. 

3. Yahweh is merciful and gracious 

In the foregoing we have seen one aspect of the nature of God ac¬ 
cording to the Old Testament revelation: His holiness, His being the 
wholly Other One. The distinctive characteristics of this holiness are 
His transcendence, glory, omnipotence, jealousy, unapproachableness, 
wrath, truth and righteousness. There is, however, also another as¬ 
pect: He is not only transcendent, exalted above this world, but also 
turns Himself towards this world, including it in a communion with 
Himself. Some of the qualities of God discussed under His transcend¬ 
ence could be included here as well: jealousy, wrath, and especially 
truth and righteousness; they are, however, so closely bound up with 
the idea of holiness that they cannot very well be separated from it. 
Indeed, the qualities we shall now discuss cannot be considered 
apart from His holiness: they, too, find their foundation in the holiness 
of His Being. 2 God is not double-faced in the Old Testament, as some 
heathen gods are: He is not a double but a single Being (Deut.vi.4). 
Yet that side of His nature which goes out to man and to the world 
constitutes another aspect, so much so that in our rational system of 
ideas we must distinguish it from those qualities which we include 
under holiness (cf. Jer. xxiii. 23). 

In Ch. VI we stated as our starting-point that God is transcendent 
but also enters into a relationship with the world. Yahweh as the 
holy, absolute God stands in a direct relation to the world, not only 
because He has created the world but also because all creatures live 
by His power and because He has intercourse with man in many 
ways: He is the giver of life, He is loving and merciful. In the next 
few pages we shall discuss this latter aspect, turned towards man, of 
which love, mercy, grace and forgiveness are the chief elements, or 
speaking dogmatically, ‘attributes’ of God. Once more we must state 
emphatically that the Old Testament gives no theology in the sense of 
a list of divine attributes systematically arranged in reflected ideas, a 
list which would give a complete description of this Being. The Old 

1 Cf. also M. Buber, Der Glaube der Propketen, 1950 and my Religion of Israel . 

2 In Jer.xxxi. 37 the certainty of Yahweh’s mercy on Israel rests on the inscrutability 
of Yahweh’s Being as evident from the inscrutability of the Creation. Cf. Hos.xi.g; 
Isa.xl.21ff, 27ff 
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Testament word, particularly in the prophetic writings and in certain 
of the Psalms, was written from a direct spiritual experience of God. 

The ‘attributes 5 of God are no clearly separable conceptions but 
rather symbolical, partially overlapping indications. 

When the prophets speak of knowing God this is, as we have stated 
above, not an intellectual knowledge but a knowing with one’s heart, 
with all one’s soul, which particularly implies communion with God. 

The greatest and most distinctive element of Old Testament religion 
is not that the holiness of God was thought to be so absolute that the 
naturalistic conception of God was broken and the conception of God 
was raised to a truly spiritual plane, but that the idea of the spiritual 
sublimity of God has deepened rather than weakened that other 
conception of communion between God and man. The relation be¬ 
tween the pious Israelite of the Psalms and God is closer than any 
that is to be found in the ancient Semitic world. Man can address 
himself to God directly: c My God’, and knows that he has been admit¬ 
ted into communion with God, who hears him. It is not necessary to 
come to Him with great ceremony as happens in most of the Babylo¬ 
nian psalms: man has immediate access to the King of Kings and the 
God of gods! 

There can be no natural intercourse between God and man (the 
transcendence of God prevents any natural relation), but nevertheless 
communion can be complete. For this God is merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering and abundant in love (solidarity, i.e. chesed) and truth 
(Exod.xxxiv.6). 1 The holy, powerful God desires to have intercourse 
with man. The words of Exod.xxxiv cited above are repeated in many 
connections and are applied to God again and again in various shades 
of meaning. Merciful ( rachum ) is really the word used to denote the 
relation between mother and child and for that reason its stem is also 
used in Isa.xlix. 15, where the love of God for His people is called more 
steadfast than a mother’s love for her child. God is gracious ( chanun ) 
as the one who reveals His high favour to man; the word favour ( chen ) 2 3 
expresses the great benevolence of the superior towards the inferior. 
One who is long suffering is strictly speaking one who postpones his 
anger for a long time and has great patience. ‘Abundant in chesed'*: 
this word, here rendered by love, indicates a firmly established rela¬ 
tion: there is a close bond of union between God and man. This 
union (or faithfulness) is typified by the relation between Abraham and 
God (Gen.xxiv. 27). The Old Testament is full of this word; in the 
A.V. and R.V. it is usually rendered by ‘lovingkindness’, and that is, 

1 See R. G. Den tan, /.<?., and above p.294f. 

2 W.F.Lofthouse, ‘Chenand Chesed in the O.TV, £.A. W., i933,pp.2gff. 

3 See below, pp. 387E 
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indeed, part of the meaning; the most important element is, however, 
faithfulness (hence R.V.S. renders it ‘steadfast love’). The words 
chesed (union) and ’emeth (faithfulness, steadfastness) 1 are found to¬ 
gether again and again and often constitute one single idea: a firm, 
faithful union which is indissoluble. The same words that are used in 
Exod.xxxiv are found over and over again in the prophets and the 
Psalms (cf. e.g. Hos. ii. 21, A. V. 19, where the word chesed is strengthen¬ 
ed by the addition of rachamim , pity, and also Jer. ii. 2) and also in the 
wisdom-literature 2 . Isaiah is so certain of the faithful love of God that 
it is a perfect safeguard in life to him and that in the most difficult 
moments of his life (when the enemy is approaching) he extols faith 3 4 
as precious beyond anything (Isa.vii.96; xxviii. 16 and xxx. 15). On 
the ground of this love of God the relation between Him and Israel 
can exist (Hos.xi. 1); only this makes His covenant with the people 
possible (Ex0d.xix.4flF.). So that Amos can say: ‘You only have I 
known of all the families of the earth: therefore I will punish you for 
all your iniquities’ (Amos iii.2, cf. Ezek.xvi.8; Jer.xiii. u, etc.). The 
prophets conceive of the covenant with Israel the token of God’s love 
(Hosea, Jeremiah and Ezekiel). The relation between God and man in 
the Old Testament rests on this idea of a relationship with man entered 
upon by God. The J-narrative of Gen. ii and iii sees this intercourse as 
something original that existed between God and man in Paradise 
though there is no question of a covenant-relation there (the only text 
to which reference might be made to support the idea that the relation 
between God and the first man was a covenant-relation is Hos.vi.7, 
but this text is probably corrupt) 4 At any rate it is certain that the 
author of the Paradise-story, who considers this relation between God 
and man to be a most intimate communion, looks upon it as essentially 
surpassing the Covenant, because of its directness; God walks in the gar¬ 
den in the afternoon in the cool of the day; man lives there near the 
tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, which are 
divine trees; there exists an immediate intercourse between God and 
man, and when the latter has sinned and hides himself God calls him: 
‘Where art thou?’ 

Elsewhere, when Yahweh sees how corrupt man has become upon 
the earth He feels deep sorrow (Gen.vi.6), and therefore God will 
not destroy mankind by the Flood without saving Noah. And after 
the Flood He resolves not to destroy mankind again (in Gen. viii.2iff., 

1 See above, p.309; cf. Snaith, op. cit . 

2 R. C.Dentan, op. cit . 

3 He'emin , to declare that God is true, that God ‘holds out’, see above, p. 309. 

4 We must probably read here ‘in Adam* (aplace-name), instead of‘as Adam’; see 
among others my Paradijsvoorstelling bij de oude semietische volken , 1937, p.231. 
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J, as well as in ix. i — 16, P). The ultimate aim of the call of Abraham 
(Gen.xii. iff.) is that all generations of the earth shall be blessed in 
him. It is remarkable that in one of the very oldest books of the Old 
Testament (J) this thought is brought out with so much emphasis. 1 
This idea of the merciful intentions of God for the whole world is only 
found again at the heights of prophetic proclamation. So the nations 
are also (if only occasionally) involved in the salvation of Israel (Isa. 
ii.sff.; Mic.iv. iff.; cf. Isa.xi.gf.); even animal kingdom is to 
participate in this glory (Isa. xi; Hos. ii.20, A.V. 18). 

Though the message of salvation is in the Old Testament mostly 
limited to Israel and though God is mainly concerned with His 
chosen people there are, however, also other voices to be heard through¬ 
out the Old Testament, 2 e.g. in the words of the Judean farmer from 
Tekoa who says neither more nor less than that Yahweh cares for 
Philistines and Nubians as well as for Israel (Amosix.7). The books 
! of Jonah and Ruth also show this tendency and proclaim that other 
nations of the world than Israel also live under God’s goodness. The 
one prophet, however, who understood better than all the others how 
•all-embracing God’s grace must be, is Deutero-Isaiah, the unknown 
poet of the Exile, who in many respects may be counted among the 
greatest prophets (Isa.xl.ff.); he stresses this point in ch.xlii. 1-7 and 
xlix. iff. He has understood that God’s mercy only has its fullest revela¬ 
tion when the heathen participate in God’s gift of salvation, and for 
that reason he knows of Israel’s missionary call. 3 It is only the very 
greatest men of Israel who by the strength of the Spirit of God broke 
through the nationalistic limitations which, then as now, held the 
jnations captive. This spiritual victory was due to a faith in God that 
knew God not only in His greatness but also in His love and knew 
■that in this way He stretched out His hands towards the whole world. 

In ethics, too, love penetrated as a command; most deeply in the 
well-known word of Lev.xix. 18, which are given a central position 
in the New Testament by Christ: ‘Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself: I am the Lord’. In the ethical field the religious 
relationship with God is reflected on the plane of everyday life. The 
neighbour in this text is the fellow-countryman. Lov e of on e’s enemy 

1 See a.o. A. Alt, ‘Die Deutung der Weltgeschichte im A.T.’, £./. T h. «. K. 1959, 
pp.i2gff. 

2 It is remarkable that in the prophetic writings the patriarchs play such a subordi¬ 
nate part, or even no part at all (Abraham). The message of the prophets emphasizes 
God's mercy, not the noble descent of the people (see K. Galling, Die Erwahlungstra- 
ditionen Israels , 1928, and my Die Erwdhlung Israels pp. 78f.). 

3 Notwithstanding P.A.H. de Boer, ‘Second Isaiah’s Message’, O.T.S., XI, 1956, 
pp. 8off. 
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is not mentioned in the Old Testament, though an attitude of loyalty 
and readiness to help is in a way expected (Ex0d.xxiii.4f.). The 
‘stranger 5 (the ger, i.e. the foreigner who has been admitted to the 
country and is considered a guest) should receive the same treatment 
as the Israelite; we even find the words, ‘Thou shalt love him as thy¬ 
self 5 , repeated in this connection (Lev.xix.34). That perfect love 
which finds expression in the love of one’s enemy was not formulated 
absolutely until the New Testament; it was discovered by Him who 
knew no sin. That one should hate one’s enemy (Matt. v. 43) is ap¬ 
parently a late Judaic popular interpretation that was finding ac¬ 
ceptance in the days of Jesus, but not an immediate datum of the Old 
Testament. 1 Hatred of one’s enemy is, it is true, accepted as natural in 
the Old Testament, and feelings of hatred and revenge are sometimes 
given free rein (even by Jeremiah), so that from this point of view the 
Old Testament can be held responsible for the conclusion which Jesus 
attributes to the Jews. 

Besides the personal motive for hatred there is another, a religious 
motive in the Old Testament, expressed most clearly in Ps.cxxxix.21 
f. It plays a part in the historical books (e.g. 1 Sam.xv; 1 Kings xviii. 
40; the Deuternomist, e.g. in the book of Joshua). This very complicat¬ 
ed phenomenon, of a cultic rather than religous and ethical nature, 
will not be discussed here (see below in, p. 401). 

One other point must be dealt with here: the Old Testament knows 
of God’s love, mercy and grace, and there are examples where the 
heathen are not exluded from these. But, we may ask, does not the 
Old Testament contradict itself regarding its doctrine of Love? 
Do we not find, time and again, evidence that Yahweh is also seen 
in another light, so that it seems that He is arbitrary in the distribu¬ 
tion of His love and His hatred? Are not the rejection of Cain’s 
sacrifice, the rejection of Esau (cf. Mal.i.2f.), the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart, and other things, too, at variance with the belief in 
God’s mercy? Is not there much that must be called arbitrary, par¬ 
ticularly in all that has been summed up in the word election? 

We must admit that certain stories were viewed in a particularist 
light, especially perhaps the contrast between Esau and Jacob; on the 
other hand we should not forget that in these stories there is also the 
unwarrantable attitude of Esau towards his right of primogeniture; 
the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, an act of God, is also due to his 
guilt; that God punishes sin with sin (i.e. the hardening of the heart) 
also applies to Israel (see pp.305ff.). 

And as for ‘election’, there is no question of arbitrariness, of chance 
sympathies and antipathies; even when the words love and hatred are 

1 See, for instance, Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentarz. jV.T., I, p. 353, and below, p.400. 
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used in this connection they are not to be taken in the affective sense; 
the Hebrew word for ‘to hate 5 often means to scorn, or to rank some¬ 
thing lower than something else (cf. Deut.xxi. 15) while ‘to love 5 may 
mean to choose something and rank it higher than something else. 

Election itself is a manifestation of the majesty and holiness of God 
and implies the right to take decisions that transcend man. There are 
two things to be considered: election means first of all that some one 
who is to perform a task is called upon and designated; to be elected 
implies special responsibility; it does not merely mean to be loved. 
The idea of being loved may, indeed, be connected with it (as is clear 
from Deutero-Isaiah, but also as early as Deuteronomy), but the 
emphasis really rests on the call, the task. 1 

In the second place, rejection is somehow practically always placed 
in an ethical and religious light. The fact that Cain 5 s sacrifice is not 
accepted is given a certain ethical aspect in Gen. iv. 7; we have already 
dealt with the stories concerning Esau and the Pharaoh of Egypt. 

But the main point is that the Old Testament proclaims first and 
foremost God’s absolute power to act according to His holy will. 

Remarkable is the occasion when this principle of God’s absolute 
power is stated: when Moses asks God to reveal Himself to him (Exod. 
xxxiii. 18) and when God does so, in so far as He can reveal Himself, 
He says: ‘I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious and will shew 
mercy on whom I will shew mercy 5 . God’s grace is infinitely abundant, 
but He Himself decides who shall be admitted to this grace. It is not to 
be wrung from Him. More than once we find in the prophets (Amos 
v. 156; Joelii. 14; Zeph.ii. 3) the idea that God may forgive; for them, 
too, Yahweh remains the only one who can dispose of His favour. 
Yahweh may, therefore, decline a prayer of penitence (Amosvii. 7f., 
viii. if.; Hos.vi. iff.; Jer.xiv. ioff.), or accept it (Amos vii. iff.; 
Joelii. i8ff). 

Here God reveals Himself as the Holy One, who in His majesty 
has the right to decide. It is realized quite clearly in the Old Testa¬ 
ment that there is a great tension between God’s love and His Holy 
Being. This tension is sometimes even transferred to God, for however 
Tdearly the Old Testament may proclaim Yahweh’s omnipotence and 
accepts all its consequences, it never makes Him an arbitrary despotic 
Ruler but always regards Him as a God who sympathizes with man; 
this is depicted most profoundly in the hesitation of Yahweh, who 
takes counsel with Himself on what is to be done in Hosea (vi. 4; xi. 8), 
and in the fact that Yahweh repents of certain deeds. On the other 


1 H.H. Rowley, The biblical doctrine of election , 1950, passim; and my Die Erwahltmg 
Israels, passim. 
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hand this tension makes itself felt in human life and its problems, 
particularly the problem of suffering. 

Most profoundly it is realized by Job who appeals to God his 
Redeemer, against God whose hand has struck him (Jobxix.2iff.). 
This problem of life will always remain for the faithful who live before 
the Holy One, with God who is Goodness. As long as the holiness 
and the love of God are the central conceptions in faith there must be 
insoluble spiritual conflicts in thought and life. Even Jesus Christ, 
when He suffered on the Cross, spike the words: 'Why hast Thou 
forsaken me? 5 

4. Tahweh is the living God 

The Old Testament does not give us any sharply defined concep¬ 
tion of God: it does not set out to teach either religious philosophy or 
dogmatics. It speaks of God as He has revealed Himself in history and 
in the life of believers. Though occasionally a figure is hinted at (p. 184 
f.), the Old Testament will have none of a representation of God: 
God cannot be depicted, either in stone or wood, or in thoughts or 
ideas 1 — not only because He is the Holy One, who transcends all 
human beings, but also because He, the Living God, cannot be caught 
in a static conception. Not only is there originally a fundamental ob¬ 
jection against images, but also against the fixed house of God, the 
Temple. He is as much the God of the heavens as the God of the 
earth, and reveals Himself in many places. He does not stand com¬ 
mitted to one time or place. 

God is a living God. The Old Testament speaks of His activity and 
His self-revelation, His works in nature and history, of His chastise¬ 
ment and His salvation, of His miracles and His mercy. But it bears 
witness to Him only in the language of faith. 

This remarkable unsystematic speaking about God, this seeing of 
His revelation in the most different forms, the experience of His inter¬ 
vention in the most divergent situations, all these things indicate that 
the living Being of God is a fundamental idea in the Hebrew concep¬ 
tion of God. 

That God is alive rests essentially on the fact that God is a person, 
- He is not a force, nor a Power, but a personal Being (1 Sam.xvii. 26, 
36). This explains why in so many ways Yahweh is a living God; He 
is alive because He moves and is moved, in His life-giving power, in 
His love which grants communion (Pss. xlii. 3; lxxxiv. 3) .* 

1 See also above p. 296. Maimonides was the first to give a summary of Israelite dog¬ 
matics in 13 articles; see H. Schrade’s Der verborgene Gott, 1949, which should, how¬ 
ever, be read critically. 

2 Cf. J.Hempel, Gott and Mensch 2 , pp. 30!!*.; H. Gollwitzer, op. cit . 
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This also explains why all phenomena of life could be ascribed to 
Yahweh , and why He, originally the God who intervened in history 
and in private life, could also become the God of the land, the God 
of fertility, adopting all the functions of Baal. 

There is an element of truth in Buber’s idea that Yahweh was origi¬ 
nally the melek, the guiding God of the nomadic tribes, though the 
idea cannot comprise the full reality of the conception of God in 
Ancient Israel. 1 As such He is also the fighting God 2 who marches 
at the head of the hosts of the Israelites (Num. x. 35f.) and who inspires 
the heroes of the age of the Judges by the Spirit (Judges vi.34; xiv.6, 
19; xv. 14; 1 Sam.xi.6). 

Man is seized by the ruach Tahweh and made a leader, shofet . In 
this experience of His ruach Yahweh proves very clearly to be a Living 
God. In Judges vi.34 it is said that the Spirit of Yahweh ‘puts on* 
somebody like a garment, i.e. pervades him; it is also said that the 
Spirit ‘comes mightily upon’ someone (, falach , Judges xiv.6, 19, etc.). 3 

According to the ancient Hebrew idea (2Sam.vii) Yahweh will 
not have a temple or be tied down to a particular place. He is guid¬ 
ing, leading His people by the Ark, His holy symbol; it is kept 
in a tent. There is a restless activity in Yahweh’s work which keeps 
urging Him to new acts of revelation. 

But this element of activity in itself does not constitute the full or 
central content of His B eing, but only a way in which it reveals itself, 
a way rightly brought out by Buber and Soderblom. 4 But God is 
more. He is the very fulness of life. All life in this created world springs 
(see p-339f.) all that lives and gives life; from Him comes the vital 
energy of men and animals. 5 


1 Op. cit; the opinion that this idea underlies the word melek, seems to me to be mis¬ 
taken (see p.438). 

2 Cf. H.Fredriksson, op. cit Pedersen, Israel, III-IV, pp. iff.; G. von Rad, Der heilige 
Krieg im alten Israel , 1951. 

3 This is, therefore, a description of inspiration , or rather of enthusiasm (Procksch, 
Theologie, pp.461-2), which is of a temporary nature; we must not speak here of 
mysticism, or of unio mystica, cf. also Kohler, Theologie 2 , pp. 98ff. We never hear that 
Yahweh Himself descends upon man and dwells in him. In the O.T. it is always the 
Spirit, or the hand of Yahweh which is upon anyone. The Israelite religion always 
was on its guard against that mystical union between God and man which would 
wipe out the difference. This is also very clear from general usage in the Bible, for 
instance in the text, already mentioned above, of Isa.lvii. 15; ‘I dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit*. There is no question, 
properly speaking, of any indwelling of God in man (cf. Ps.lxxiii.23ff.), God lives in 
the sanctuary which is to be found in the midst of the people. The Old Testament 
usage does, therefore, clearly limit the communion between God and man, so that it 
never becomes indwelling or union. See for the word ruach A. R. Johnson, The vitality 2 , 
1961, pp.3iff. and above pp.21 iff. 

4 Op. cit. 

5 W. W.Graf von Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun , 1911, pp.45off., and above pp.2i5ff. 
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Wherever there is life, it is His gift. He, and He only, also gives the 
goods of nature (Hos.ii; Pss.xxxvi, lxvii, civ.) Hence life with Him 
means to Israel prosperity and abundance of natural goods (Deut.). 
The Old Testament belief in God is certainly not spiritual in an ab¬ 
stract sense; on the contrary, it sees God wherever there is abundance 
and salvation. We might call Yahweh Life, as in the New Testament 
God is called Love (cf. Pedersen: Israel I-IV, who proceeds from this 
conception rather one-sidedly). 

In Israel the name of Yahweh is connected with the verb hayah - 
to be (Exod. iii). Hos. i. 9: ‘I shall not be for you 5 , may be read together 
with Exod. iii. 14. That God is, has not the abstract meaning of an 
immovable being that is the prime cause of moving 1 , as in Greek 
philosophy, but rather that of being present. According to Alt this idea 
is even to be found in an Egyptian formula 2 3 where one of the Pharaohs 
uses a similar expression, with a menacing undertone: T also am 5 . In 
the Old Testament the being of God indicates that His Being is 
personally concerned with the world. That is why in the Old Testa¬ 
ment God is praised over and over again and most emphatically as 
the Living God (Ps.xviii.47; Hos.ii. 1)3, to mention only the oldest 
texts; especially in the literature of the period of the later kings the 
expression ‘the Living God 5 occurs repeatedly. Oaths are sworn by 
the living God: ‘as truly as Yahweh (God) lives 5 . This emphasis on 
God’s being alive is striking in Israel and the best explanation is 
perhaps a certain antithetic parallelism with the Canaanite belief in 
the gods of the vegetation-religion who die and then rise again from 
the d ead. 4 It is Elijah, the great opponent of Baalism, who fights for 
Yahweh as the Living God who reveals His power in this world. 

This living, personal character of Yahweh is apparent from the 
many anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms of the Old Testament, 
never abandoned completely, not even when the development of the¬ 
ological thought started and these phenomena came more and more to 
be rejected. An author like J, though proclaiming that God is the God 
of the world, can represent Him as entering into direct contact with 
man. Yahweh comes to Abraham in the shape of a man and speaks to 
him; we also hear of a direct meeting between God and Moses. 

1 In the above we particularly have in mind Aristotelean philosophy, which had such 
a profound influence on Christian dogmatic thought. This qualification of the im¬ 
movable does not apply to Plato’s conception of God, cf. C.J. de Vogel, Antike Seins- 
philosophie und Christentum , 1958. We might define more fully: the O.T. does not 
thmk of the being of God, it does, however, presuppose without further preface His 
existence (Gen. i. 1); but it lives by faith in God, who reveals Himself in actu . 

2 Z-A.JY., I 940 -I 94 i> PP- 159-60. See however. Festschrift Bertholet , 1949: 'Ehje'aSer 
5 ehje; see further PP.342E 

3 Translations 1. 10. 

4 W. W. Graf von Baudissin, op. cit. 
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More particularly, however, the narratives about prehistoric times 
tend to be very anthropomorphic, notwithstanding their profound 
spiritual and ethical character: Yahweh walks in Paradise, speaks to 
Cain, comes down to see what is happening in Babylon where the 
tower is being built. These are expressions, which lend support to the 
idea that God was, in fact, conceived in human shape by Israel, in 
spite of the fact that He cannot be depicted. Even in the exalted 
visions of Isa.vi, Ezek.ifF., Dan.vii a certain shape is attributed to 
Yahweh. These traits must not be neglected in favour of the spiritual 
conception of God: the latter does exist but finds many times its 
representation in the anthropomorphical image. The fact that man 
was created in God’s image also presupposes that to some extent God 
is thought of as being human in shape. 1 

Another category of a nthropomorphisms is rather of a linguistic 
kind: they mention God’s hand, face,jiose, eyes, ears, feet, etc. They 
are not so clearly relevant from a theological point of view as the ones 
mentioned before. Not ail of them are intended to attribute a human 
shape to God, they rather indicate an activity. 2 They are more symbol¬ 
ical than the former. The same applies to the category of the anthrop o- 
pathisms, in whic h all kinds of human emotions, like repentance, anger, 
hatred, sorrow^ are attributed to God. Yet these two ‘literary’ anthro¬ 
pomorphisms may be linked up with thinking about God. Even though 
these symbols denote motives and functions rather than concrete 
representations, the fact that the Old Testament speaks so widely of 
God in this sense must somehow be connected with experiencing God 
in images familiar to man. In part this may be due to the fact that 
ancient Eastern people expressed themselves more visually and less ab¬ 
stractly than modern Western man does, so that a unity of form and 
essence is experienced to a greater extent. 3 On the other hand it 

1 Cf. J. Hempel, Gott und Mensch 2 , pp. 265ff.; and especially *Gott, Mensch und Tier’, 
£./. syst. Theol ., 1931, pp. 21 iff., see above pp. 184!. 

2 J.Barr, Tkeophany etc., Suppl. VT, VII. p. 31, thinks that these are not to be linked 
with the previous ones. We may consider his views essentially correct. 

s This should always be borne in mind in reading the O.T.; because the O.T. has a 
different psychological orientation, a non-abstract, concrete range of ideas, derived 
from the visual, the O.T. vision is also fundamentally different. From words such as 
shpk (both to pour out and to heap up), haga (to murmur and to think of), chamad 
(to attempt to seize and to desire), ya§a? (to arise and to go out), nafal (to fall, to 
decay), ruach (draught, current of air, wind, spirit), nefesh (‘movement of life*, ‘self*, 
‘soul*) etc., it is evident that especially the movement itself of things, action, and 
things in their functions are considered. For that reason things are not known as 
abstractions. That makes it so very difficult to approach the O.T. ‘dogmatically*; 
Old Testament ideas are much more fluid in all directions than we realize at a 
superficial reading and with a western-theological range of ideas and complex of 
problems. Literature: J.Pedersen, Israel, I—II; Th.Boman, Das hebraische Denken im 
Vergleich mit dem Griechischen, 1952; my Erwahlung, pp.38ff.; M.E. Chase, Life and 
language in the 0 . 7 "., 1956 (popular). See also especially the criticism on Boman and 
Pedersen by J.Barr in The Semantics of biblical Language , 1961. 
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must also spring from the fact that God is indeed recognized and 
experienced in human representations. These naive and rea listic 
ways of thinking and feeling were pardy caused by the immediate 
relationship with Goth A faith such as Israel’s on the one hand 
forbids the depiction of God and denies the possibility of behold¬ 
ing God, 1 on the other hand it speaks of Him in terms that are strongly 
anthropomorphic. Apart from historico-religious backgrounds this 
could only be explained from the fact that the conception of God is very 
personal in character. Thus we may take it that both these categories 
of anthropomorphisms in the Old Testament bear witness to a recog¬ 
nition of the personal nature of Israel’s God. After all, no one who 
speaks of God as the living God can escape using anthropomorphisms. 2 
The very fact that we speak of God as ‘He’ (even if, like the Christian 
Scientists, we were to call Him Father-Mother!) proves that in our 
speaking of God we cannot get away from our human conceptions. In 
the Old Testament Ecclesiastes almost succeeds in this respect: for 
him God is God, and beyond that he can hardly say anything about 
God. On the other hand, there is hardly any trace of a personal rela¬ 
tion between this God and Ecclesiastes: the two elements, the personal 
and the anthropomorphic, are always closely connected. But where- 
ever there is immediate communion with God, all reserves imposed 
by reason are abandoned, consciously or unconsciously, and human 
feelings and a human shape are attributed to God without any hesita¬ 
tion. 

The anthropomorphisms are evidence of the inadequacy of human 
speech about God/but they als o bear witne ss to the living relation to 
Him 7 3 It is not true that, on the ground of anthropomorphisms, certain 
parts of the Old Testament may be considered as standing on a par¬ 
ticularly low level. There is no such strong contrast between the parts 
of the Old Testament as was often construed in the last century on the 

1 It also excludes from the image of God various representations (sexual elements, 
representations of the deity dying, animal representations). See J.Hempel, Die 
Grenzen des Anthropomorphisms im A.T., ZAW 1939, pp.75ff. and W.Baumgartner, 
Ugaritische Probleme und Hire Tragweitefiir das A. T. f ThZ 1949, esp. pp. 96ff. 

* See, for instance, G. van der Leeuw, Anthropomorphisms in Reallexikon fur Antike und 
Christentum, I, p.449: ‘The one-sided opposition to anthropomorphism is always a 
sign of rationalism and religious decadence*. 

3 M. A.Beek, ‘De vraag naar de mens in de godsdienst van Israel’, Vox Theol. , 1952, 
pp.69ff., says: The faithful Israelite lives by the humanization of God, which also 
determines the whole of his anthropology* (p. 75), and with Michaeli (cf. also Vischer 
and Horst, see the literature quoted above, p. 162, n. 1) regards this anthropomorphism 
of the O.T. as the basis of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. Rather than 
regarding the antropomorphisms as the basis of the Incarnation I should prefer to 
emphasize the communion between God and man, of which anthropomorphism is a 
certain consequence. That the Incarnation in the Cristian sense of the word can be 
taught only on the basis of the Biblical religion is certain and is also corroborated by 
the history of religion. 
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ground of this notion. Certain authors, such as E, it is true, make God 
reveal Himself by means of angels and dreams rather than by personal 
apparitions. Yet these authors, in spite of their deeper theological 
reflection on the Being of God, are not more profound or more spiritual 
than the ancient J-author; there are rather texts where the reverse is 
true (see pp.57ff.). 

It is especi ally in the pro phetic revelation, in which Yahweh speaks 
directly to the prophet and even enters into a discussion with him 1 
(Jer.xv. 15-21), that Yahweh proves to be the Living God, who enters 
i nto personal contact w it h ma n. God and man address and answer 
each other, and that directly, without any intervention of a priest 
who belongs to the oracle, as in the pagan world. This living contact 
is essential for the relation between God and man in the Old Testa¬ 
ment: this encounter with man has existed from the beginning in 
Paradise (Gen.ii.f.); God enters into contact with the prophet, but 
also with the faithful who can address themselves to God in their 
prayers and who know that God answers (Pss.xx. 7 and xxii.22; 
the final words of the latter verse, after the complaints are ‘Thou hast 
heard me’, followed by the thanksgiving; cf. Pss. vi. ro; xl. 18). 

The fact that there are in the Old Testament several prophets who 
definitely did not belong to the priesthood (Amos, Micah, Zephaniah, 
and Haggai certainly) indicates that communion with Him is no t 
insepa rably link ed to t he cult ; cf. the story of Num.xi.24ff., which 
proves that even in later times (probably during or after the Exile) 
Israel remained conscious of the fact that the Spirit of God is not tied 
to the sanctuary but entirely free (cf. Jer.xxxi.31ff, Exek.xxxvi.25ff 
and Joel ii.28ff). 

The living nature of God in the Old Testament is shown not only by 
His direct revelation to man, but also, and principally, by His works 
in history and nature; indeed, these two things go hand in hand again 
and again. In His actions Yahweh wrote His name clearly legible for 
Israel, the name which the prophet learned to interpret. 

This idea dominates the historical books as well as the prophecies. 
The conception of the personal guidance of God in the Old Testament 
is an integral part of the revelation of God in the Old Testament, 
however much this may be doubted in Israel (Judges vi. 13) and how¬ 
ever loudly the thought that God does not hear or see may be express¬ 
ed among the people (Isa.xxix. 15; Ps.x.4, 11). This sceptical outlook 
is opposed most strongly by the prophets. God intervenes not only in 
history but also in the life of nature; the natural phenomena (thunder, 
Ps.xxix. the natural process of growth, Hos.ii) are the work of God. 
He grants the rain (Deut.xxviii. 12), all things come from Him; He 
1 See M.A.Beek, Het twistgesprek van de mens met zijn God , 1946. See, however, p. 160. 
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can, therefore, withhold fertility, rain, and dew (Amos, Hosea, 
Deuteronomy, Haggai, Joel). He has at His command the wind and the 
waters of the sea (Exod.xivf.; Ps.cvii), the stars in their courses 
(Judges v), and the sun and the moon (Josh.x, I2ff.; Isa.xxxviii.7flf.). 
He is the God who performs miracles, who creates new things that 
have never been before (Isa.xlii.8ff.). No thing is too hard for Him 
(Jer.xxxii.27). What Yahweh says is done; this is emphasized so 
strongly that the prophets use the perfect tense for their divine message, 
as if the future things spoken of by Yahweh had already become facts 
of the present; to the prophets they are already coming to pass, indeed. 
There is no essential difference between the future and the present in 
the word of God, any more than in the New Testament where the 
Kingdom of God is represented as still to come and already present, 
all at the same time. These two ideas may seem distinct to us; to the 
faithful Israelite they are one. The background to all this is to be 
found in the certainty of the living Being of God, who performs what 
He has spoken. 

5. Takweh is One God and a Unique God 

Unity and uniqueness are not the same. The Old Testament teaches 
FothT God~as~one Being ancTGod as a unique Being. 

That God is one is emphasized in the book of Deuteronomy. In 
the famous words of Deut.vi.4-7, which became part of the Jewish 
Shema c - prayer, the unity of God is stressed. 1 It is difficult to give an 
exact translation of this text, but in all probability it should be: ‘Hear, 
Israel, Yahweh, our God, Yahweh is one (a unity)’. 2 And because 
Yahweh is one in Being (we might also say ‘single’) the demand fol¬ 
lows that Yahweh must be loved with all one’s heart, with all one’s 
soul, and with all one’s might (literally ‘multiplicity’). The oneness of 
God’s Being demands the heart, the entire being of the faithful. This 
word is one of the most profound of the Old Testament; no wonder 
that it became the introduction to the Jewish evening-prayer, and 
that Christ derived from these verses what He called the first and 
greatest Commandment. In 2Kingsxxiii.25 it is said of Josiah that he 
served God in that perfect manner that is demanded in Deut.vi.5. 
This is asserted after we have been told that he had put away all idola¬ 
try. And in Deut. vi. 14, too, the demand is associated with renouncing 


1 Joh.de Groot and A. R.Hulst ,Machten Wil, pp.4iff. 299ff.; see above p.294. 

^ The same grammatical construction is to be found at the end of Exod. xxxvi. 13: 
‘so that the tabernacle became one (a unity)*. Cf. also the Ugarit-text II AB VII49, 
where Baal says: f akdy dymlk 7 7 m, i.e. only I (I am the only one who) bear sway 
over the gods (see G.R. Driver, Canaanite Myths , pp.iooff.; Aistleitner, Texte aus 
R.Schamra, 1959, p.45). 
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other gods. The Unity and the Uniqueness of God are, therefore, 
quite clearly related. 1 The Unity indicates that God is not divided^ 
His uniqu e ness means thaFYahwetTaTone is God. Thelsraelite religion 
arrived at this doctrine because for a long time Yahweh was worship¬ 
ped in various places and in somewhat different ways and because 
Yahweh was apparently called the God of various cultic places - as 
was the case with Baal-, e.g. Yahweh as the God of Hebron, of 
Jerusalem, 2 etc. To this the Deuteronomist opposes the affirma¬ 
tion that God is One. And this is the point of view from which the 
Deuteronomist demand of ch.xii must be understood, that God must 
be served in one cultic centre only, which He chooses for Hims elf, 
viz. Jerusalem. All possibilities of differences within Yahwism and 
dissension in religious life are to be avoided; it is not only necessary 
to abandon the worship of the pagan gods, but also the worship of 
Yahweh in various places with distinct cultic forms of their own and 
apparently distinct conceptions of God. There is only one way to 
speak of God and to serve Him. There is no pluriformity of faith, 
confession, or cult. Deuteronomy is the introduction to an orthodoxy 
that rejects both syncretism and divergent ways of thinking. In 
the struggle against Baalism things had come to such a pass that, in 
order to maintain the unity of the faith, all the ancient holy places 
were rejected, even if it was Yahweh who was worshipped there. Here 
the last, extreme consequences are drawn from the belief in the unity 
of God. Deuteronomy does not intend to teach monotheism 3 but 
presupposes it and only draws the extreme consequences of mono¬ 
theism: the Being of God is absolutely One and has only one actual 
place of revelation. Here all possibilities of differentiation as to the 
knowledge of God and the cult are done away with. This is the birth 
of Hebrew orthodoxy, and for that reason the words of Deut.vi 
became the startingpoint for Hebrew dogmatics. Owing to this strict 
monotheism the Jews in the days of Jesus could not help being offended 
by Christ who knew that He was one with the Father. And on this 
ground the Jews could not but consider the Christian doctrine con¬ 
cerning God as tritheism and as the rejection of true monotheism. 

That the Deutero nomist arrived at his thesis has for its profound 
spiritual backgroundlhe stru ggle against paganism and the fact that 
fundamentally different conceptions of Yahweh were springing up 


1 In Deut.vi.4 both unites and unicitas are to be found, cf. S.R.Driver in Deuteronomy 
(I.G.G.) and E.Konig, Das Deuteronomium, 1917, loc. tit. We should not sacrifice 
unity to uniqueness, as is done by P. A. van Stempvoort, Eenheid en schisma in de ge- 
meente van Korinthe, 1950 (doctorate thesis Amsterdam), pp. 8ff. 

2 Cf. the text found at Lachish, see my Jahwe en zijn stud, pp. 4f. 

3 See, for instance, Eerdmans, Godsdienst van Israel , I, pp. 147, 15iff.; The religion of 
Israel, p. 96. 
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within Israel. 1 This latter possibility also had to be rejected definitely. 
The great spiritual gain yielded by this ‘orthodox* attitude in Israel is 
that, in the moral field too, it meant the end of all temporizing because 
the heart is claimed entirely for the worship of the one Yahweh. Life 
in its entirety is focused on God. 

We cannot but admit that here the prophetic ideas have been ex¬ 
pressed most succinctly; indeed, the entire introductory sermon of 
Deuteronomy rests on prophetic ideas; cf. e.g. Deut.x. I2ff.; and cf. 
verse 12 with Mic.vi.8; and Deut.x. 16 with Jer.iv.4. Words like 
these are in complete agreement with the ideas of Jeremiah, and if 
the people will repent in this manner, Jeremiah is also willing to ac¬ 
cept the Deuteronomist reformation (certainly alluded to in Jer. iii. 
21 -iv. 4 and in Jer. xi) . 2 

As regards this side of the conception of God (viz. monotheism) 
the Deuteronomist verdict represents the end of the development o f 
the religion oflsraelTA verdicFclearer and more rigid than this brief 
statement is not to be expected from the ancient oriental world with 
its general tendency towards syncretism. This doctrine means greater 
rigidity as well as greater depth, as it binds Yahweh to one place; 
this results in stronger nationalism and stricter cultic rules; these end 
in the pretension God can only be truly worshipped in Jerusalem 
(John iv. 20). 

This unity of God is rooted in the Uniqueness of the Being of God, 
in the recognition that Yahweh alone is the true ~God. For this ac¬ 
knowledgement Elijah fought, as we are told in 1 Kingsxviii. 3 This 
does not mean that Elijah was the first to conceive this idea but rather 
that it attained full maturity with him; he draws the conclusions from 
the exclusivism which was connected with Yahwism from the begin¬ 
ning; moreover, he carries through this confession among the people 
and demands its acknowledgment in the presence of Ahab; the death 
of the priests of Baal is its confirmation. This leads to a conflict be¬ 
tween Jezebel and the prophet, a conflict that continues and after¬ 
wards meets with a response in the army, resulting in the bloody re¬ 
volution of Jehu and the terrible downfall of the house of Omri. 
That religious motives play a part in all this appears from the activity 

1 A comparable phenomenon in the Christian Churches is the christological struggle 
fundamentally also a struggle to maintain the unity of faith in Christ. 

2 See now H.H. Rowley, ‘The prophet Jeremiah and the Book of Deuteronomy*, in 
Studies in 0 .T. Prophecy , pp. I57ff. 

3 L.H.K. Sleeker, ‘De betekenis van den Profeet Elia voor de geschiedenis van Israels 
godsdienst* (TheoL Studien , 1910, pp.^ff); H.Gunkel, Elias, Jahwe und Baal , 1906; 
J.J. P.Valeton, ‘De strijd tussen Achab en Elia* 2 in O.T. Voordrachten , 1909; A. Alt, 
‘Das Gottesurteil auf dem Karmel*, Festschr. G.Beer, pp. iff.; K.Galling, ‘Der Gott 
Karmel und die Achtung der fremden Gotter*, Festschr . Alt, 1953 5 O.Eissfeldt, Der 
Gott Kamel , 1953; G.Fohrer, Elia, 1957. 
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of a prophet (2 Kings ix. iff.) and of the Rechabite (a very strict natio¬ 
nalistic Yahwistic sect) Jehonadab ben Rechab (2 Kingsx. 

The origin of this conflict is bound up with the awakening of the 
consciousness that in the days of Ahab and his successors the essence of 
Israel’s religion was at stake. This religious revolution caused mono- 
Yahwism to be acknowledged in Israel as the state-religion, neither 
more nor less. 

The recognition that Jahwe is unique did not originally include the 
doctrine that there were no other gods. 1 There are several indications 
that during a long period the uniqueness of Yahweh had not yet been 
thought out theoretically. There are various data to justify the con¬ 
clusion that to a certain extent gods of pagan peoples were recognized 
(cf. e.g. Judges xi.23f.) 2 It was only during the long struggle against the 
paganism into which the people relapsed again and again, that these 
very last remnants of polytheism were swept away. A student of the 
history of religion who comes to understand how hard ancient reli¬ 
gious ideas and observances are to kill will have to admit that the 
existence of a monotheistic Yahwism on the one hand, together with 
the existence of pagan remnants on the other, is perfectly possible. 3 
In this respect Christianity and the religion of Israel do not differ 
very much. Ever so often we find that the Old Testament Laws warn 
against witchcraft (already in the Book of the Covenant we read that 
witches must be killed: Exod.xxii. 18), against spiritism, etc. Yah¬ 
wism has disposed of magic and belief in the spirits of the dead, but yet 
these things survived for centuries and among the post-Biblical Jews 
continued to flourish. The parasite plant of superstition continued to 
thrive, however often it might be cut off at the root. 

That the prophets should be the creators of monotheism, a view 
which is still maintained quite wrongly, is impossible. The writings of 
the prophets nowhere justify “thtTconclusion that these men looked 
upon themselves as introducing a new doctrine. On the contrary, they 
always referred to things already known to the people; they only de¬ 
manded that the people should adhere to Yahweh, whose will was 
already known to them.'* It is certain that the earliest of them, Amos 
(ii. iff.; ix. 7) already presupposes monotheism, though the first place 
where we find it expressed clearly, is Jer.ii.5, 11. Neither Amos nor 
Jeremiah, however, introduce this conception as something new. We 
may go even further: the story of David, and even the Song of De¬ 
borah, are incomprehensible without the recognition of the belief in 

1 See pp-3 aff. 2 Cf. pp-32f, 302 and 338. 

3 H.Th.Obbink, Survivals, 1929. 

♦ This is rightly emphasized by Joh. Pedersen, Israel, III-IV; it remains, therefore, 
to be seen if the word ‘reactionary’ describes them adequately. 
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one God whose word is decisive in Israel and in the world. When, for 
instance, the stars are represented as fighting against Sisera this can¬ 
not mean anything but that the heavenly host is subjected to the will 
of Yahweh and therefore fights against Israel’s enemy. 

There is, therefore, nothing to standin the way of a recognition of 
a monotheiitic^Yahwism given by M oses, thoug h not pursued by him 
to its ultimate consequences. IFis true that in the first of the Ten 
rin mmsmrlm ents the existence of other gods is not exactly denied but it 
is practically done away with in the words: ‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods except Me’. Yahweh here detaches Israel from all forms of 
polytheism. The fact that Yahweh never had a female counterpart 
is of great fundamental value. The Hebrew language does not even 
have a native word for goddess! To the Israelite mind this idea must, 
therefore, have been an intrinsic contradiction. The uniqueness of 
Yahweh may be considered as the central dogma of Mosaism. Only 
this doctrine is in harmony with the holiness, maje sty, anti jealousy 
attributed to Yahweh. ^ 

IF is, therefore, as unacceptable to exp lain the plural form of Gen. 
i. 26 as evidence of polytheism as to explain it f rom t he dog ma of the 
Trinity. ATto the latter idea, we neecTnot add anything to what has 
been said above about Deut.vi.4. Is is necessary, however, to devote 
a few words to the possibility of a polytheistic survival in Gen. i. 26. 
The whole atmosphere of Gen. i, where God is recognized as existing 
before all other things and where all present existence is traced back 
to His Word only, is so anti-polytheistic that the very idea of poly¬ 
theism is out of the question. Yet God says in i. 26: ‘Let us make man 
in our image’. The plural form is used here; the same phenomenon 
is found in Gen.iii.22, and also in Isa.vi.8, where I and us are used 
alternately. This last text should put us on our guard against rashly 
concluding to polytheism on the ground of a grammatical plural 
form. In Isa.vi it becomes clear that Yahweh cannot only say I but 
also We, because He is surrounded by angels whom He includes in 
His sp eakin g. 1 The conception of a host of angels or heavenly beings 
surrounding Yahweh is always present in Israel; cf. 1 Kings xxii, Job 
if. People could not conceive Yahweh in another fashion. This ex¬ 
plains why in the Psalms the bene’elim (xxix.i :sons of god, divine 


1 A ‘corporate personality’ (H. Wheeler Robinson, The Hebrew conception of Cor¬ 
porate Personality, in Worden und We.sen. des AT., Beith. £.A.W. 66, 1936, PP- 49 11 )• 
can always speak of himself in the plural as well as in the singular; the two forms may 
even occur within one sentence; cf. the Hebrew text of 2Sam.xxi.4; see also A.R. 
Johnson, The one and the many in the conception of God, 1942. Moreover the possibility of 
a ‘plural of deliberation’ must always be kept in mind as well as the possibility of 
a plural of majesty. Cf. K.Budde, Jesaja’s Erleben, 1928, loc. tit., and Gesemus- 
Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr. 2S , pp. 416/7, N. 3. 
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beings; the R.V. wrongly reads ‘sons of the mighty’) are called upon 
to praise Him; why in Ps.viii.6 it can be said that man was made a 
little lower than the ’ elohim , divine beings; why in Ps. Ixxxii. i we hear 
of God who stands in the congregation of the mighty and judges among 
the 'elohim, divine beings 1 (cf.Ps.lxxxix.8: the assembly of the saints: 
holy beings), and how we also find in Ps. Ixxxix. 7 the bene'elim, the divine 
beings who cannot be likened unto the Lord (cf.Gen.vi. if.). The 
conception of God includes, therefore, the idea of a heavenly host, of 
a mighty army of divine bein gs surrounding Him. Even if thevltre 
not even mentioned in Cen.i and Hi, yet they are there in the author’s 
mind, and speaking of God he can suddenly pass from the sing ular to 
the plural, thus giving us the idea that God addresses His holy atten¬ 
dants. This idea of beings surroun ding God by no means detracts 
from the uniqueness of God; on the contrary, these divine "beings 
rather emphasize His uniqueness; He is the God of gods, their God, 
too; and they praise His Holiness (Isa. vi). Far from clashing with 
monotheism this conception lays the greatest^ stress on the Majesty of Yahweh . 1 
Yahweh is a unique God, but He is not alone. The question of the 
’elokim surrounding Yahweh is to be considered apart from that of the 
recognition or otherwise of the pagan gods. Considered from the point 
of view of the history of religion these two questions have a common 
background but it was recognized as little in Israel as we nowadays are 
conscious of the polydemonic background of our mourning customs. 

The uniqueness of God is proclaimed most impressively by Deutero- 
Isaiah (xl.i2flf.; xliii; xliv, etc.): ‘I am the first and I am the last; 
and beside Me there is no God’ (xliv. 6); ‘I am the Lord, and there is 
none else’ (xlv. 5f., 14, 18, 21), but this does not mean that we are 
justified in regarding him as the first true monotheist. 3 


6. Tahweh is an Eternal God 

The eternity of God * is presumed in the Old Testament, though not 
pronounced very often expressis verbuT Th&t in Gen.i and liTjblC, 
both dealing with the creation of this world by God, there is a God, 
before and above the world, is quite clear. 

In the Old Testament here is no allusion to any gene alogy of God or 
to a theogony, a birth of God, ele ments that exist in practically every 


•Like Ps.29 this Psalm dearly shows an original polytheistic background, cf. I. 
Morgenstern, The Mythological Background of Ps. 82’ (H.U.C.A. 1930, pp.29ff.); see 
also the various commentaries. Generally speaking the origin of these representations 
ournot be reduced to the same denominator. See now P.A.H. de Boer, De Zoon van 
GodmhetO.T., 1958, and G. Cooke, The sons of the Gods, ZAW 1964, pp. Qgff. 

2 See, for example, also V. Maag, Jahwiis Heerscharen, cf. above p.298, n. 3. 

3 S. A. Cook, The O.T., A Reinterpretation, 1936, pp. 142!?. 

®'J enn *> Das w °rt 'olam im A.T., doctorate thesis Basel, 1953, pp.53ff. (also 
Z-A.W., 1952 and 1953); O.Eissfddt, ‘Ewigkeit im A.T.’, Th.St.u.Kr., 1947.pp.25ff. 
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non-biblical religion. Their absence is, therefore, significant; it 
proves unmistakably that there is no place in Yahwism for any such 
ideas. The world has a beginning, God has none. There is no time 
when He did not exist. The idea that God could have been born seems 
absurd to Israel; the Old Testament does not even argue against it. 
It must have been thought no better than a pagan myth about which 
one had better keep silent. This silence is one of the strongest argu¬ 
ments in support of the entirely different nature of Israel’s conception 
of God. 

It is true that the two accounts of the Creation, Gen.i and ii. ^ff. , 
both presume the existence of a chaos before the Creation. (Gen. i. 2, 
which is to be taken as an independent parenthetic clause, 1 reminds us 
of Babylonian as well as of Phoenician data; Gen.ii represents the 
chaos as an arid desert without rain, rather in the Palestinian-Israelite 
fashion.) This chaos is, however, not antithetic to God, as in the an¬ 
cient oriental mythologies; the representation has lost 2 its mythological 
character entirely and is no more than a survival , not yet abandoned 
because at that time complete nothingness could not yet be conceived. 3 

A few places in the Old Testament still give us a glimpse of a strug¬ 
gle between Yahweh and the chaos-monster, or even express such an 
idea (cf. Pss. lxxiv. I3ff.; lxxxix. 11; Isa. xxvii. 1; li. 9), but these passages 
are clearly symbolic in meaning. Already in Amosix.3 we read that 
Yahweh can command the serpent in the depths of the sea (this may 
be the serpent of ancient creation-mythology which was banished 
there); it is, therefore, completely subjected to Yahweh (cf. also Ps. 
civ. 26). Essentially the chaotic condition in Gen.i.2 and ii.^ff. pre¬ 
ceding God’s creative activity has no meaning but that of a survival, 
even if the chaos is the mass that is at the disposal of God in which He 
creates order according to His will. 4 This is not only a fundamental 

1 See i.a. P. Humbert, Trois notes sur Gen . /, Mowinckel Festschrift, 1955, pp.85f£, 
and his discussion with W.Eichrodt in ZAW 1964, pp. 12iff.; cf. Eichrodt, In the 
beginning , Muilenburg Festschrift, pp. iff. 

2 On the relationship between the O.T. and the mythological thought of the ancient 
oriental world see the fundamental article by J. Barr, The meaning of *mythology * in 
relation to the O.T., VT 1959, pp. iff.; B.S.Childs, op. cit. ; J.Hempel, Glaube, Mythos 
und Geschichte , ZAW 1953, pp. iogff. andB.J. v.d.Merwe, Pentateuchtradities s pp.205ff. 

3 The chaos, tohu wabohu , became, in fact, a nothing because it had lost its living my¬ 
thological background; cf. Isa.xl.23, where the word tohu runs parallel with ’ain = 
not to be! After the process of de-mythologization the chaos did not become eternal 
primeval matter, as in Greek philosphy, but it shrank into nothingness when con¬ 
fronted with the conception of God. See now Ph.Reymond, ‘L’eau, sa vie, et sa 
signification dans PA.T.’, Supp. V. T. VI, 1958, p. 172. 

4 The fact that God creates by separating (in the first days of creation of Gen.i) 
strengthens the view of i. 2 that the material substrate of the world was present at the 
Creation. On the other hand it is quite evident from i. 3 that the author means to say 
that God called forth all things by the Word. Gen.i shows how difficult it was for the 
Israelite to find an adequate expression for his conception which was peculiar to him. 
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victory over the ancient conception of chaos but also means that God is 
supposed to be eternal. 

The eternity ofGod is emphasized in the later li terature of the ex ile 1 
and after. 2 In the magnificent words of Ps.xc.2 the post-exilic poet 
(cf. verse 15) gives expression to the eternal glory of God: ‘Before the 
mountains were brought forth or ever thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God*. 
Deutero-Isaiah very clearly lays a connection between God’s eternal 
existence and His creative power (Isa.xl. i2ff., 28). In Israel’s concep¬ 
tion of the Creation the idea of God’s eternal existence was already 
implicit; in Jobxxxviiiff. and Prov. viii. 22ff. God’s eternal existence is 
certainly presupposed. The idea is quite clearly present and is express¬ 
ed more and more emphatically (Jer.x. 10; Isa.xxvi.4, xxxiii. 14; 
Deut. xxxiii. 2 7; Dan. xii. 7). 

God’s eternal existence is particularly stressed in the Old Testa- 
ment by the comparison with the Canaanite-Phoemcian conception 
of the Being of God. 3 Ras Shamra has furnished evidence that Baalism 
was a typical vegetation cult, deriving its conception of God from the 
natural force which comes most to the fore in agriculture, viz. that of 
life springing up and decaying. The god of life Baal was conceived 
and depicted in the cult as a god who dies and rises again from the 
dead. The God of Israel, on the other hand, is not renewed in the cult, 
as Pedersen has shown 4 ; He is the Living God, who exists and who is 
also present among His people under all circumstances; He transcends 
life and death. In this connection we shall also deal briefly with a 
related question, the problem of the feast of Yahweh’s enthronement. 
Mowinckel’s opinion 5 that in Israel, as in Babylon, a feast of Yah¬ 
weh’s enthronement was celebrated on New Year’s Day, as if He 
renewed His Kingship of His people every year, must rest on a mis¬ 
interpretation. This conception can only be understood against the 
background of a vegetative or astral-mythological range of ideas. 6 
The fact that not a single cultic text in the Old Testament refers to 

1 In the earliest literature Gen.xxi.33 is especially notable. Procksch ( Theologie , 
p. 50) takes it, that Gen. xxi. 33 demonstrates that Abraham confessed Yahweh as the 
‘God of eternity* and that this was the beginning of his new religious creation. A 
more cautious view is that of Jenni {op. cit. y pp.53ff.), who finds in this text the testi¬ 
mony to God as an unchangeable power, and to God’s constant activity. 

2 Cf. also Pss.ix.8; x. 16; xxix. 10; xxxiii. 11; xcii.9; xciii.2; cii. 13a; cxlv. 13; cxlvi. 
1 oa. Some of these texts are certainly pre-exilic. 

3 It is true that El, too, is called eternal in the Ras-Shamra texts, cf. J.H. Patton, 
Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms , Baltimore, 1944, p. 16. 

4 Acta Orientalia y vol. 18, pp. iff. 

5 Psalmenstudien, II, 1922. Mowinckel interprets Yahweh malakh in the Psalms as: 
Yahweh has become king; see however L.Kohler in VT III, 1953, and now A.S. 
Kapelrud, VT XIII, 1963, pp. 229!!*. 

6 On the Marduk-religion see B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, II, 1925, p. 98. 
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such a feast is fatal to Mowinckel’s theory; if this feast had really been 
of central importance in the religion of Israel, as he supposes, one 
would expect it to be mentioned more clearly in the Old Testament. 
The so-called feast of the ascension of Yahweh to the throne is an 
unfounded modern hypothetical construction which is confusing rather 
than clarifying. 1 Yahweh’s life is not renewed, neither is His Kingship. 
The eternal element in Yahweh’s Being is presupposed in the Old 
Testament and so is the eternity of His rule. 2 

The Jews are accustomed to paraphrase the name of God ‘Yahweh’. 
which is not pronounced, by the title ‘the Eternal One’. The Septua- 
gint paraphrased it as: Kyrios, the Lord (English versions, LORD). 3 
As we said before, it is extremely improbable that the name Yahweh 
should be taken to mean originally He Who Is, because being in the Old 
Testament must not be taken in a philosophical and ontological sense. 
Therefore the later Jewish rendering according to the substance is 
unacceptable. It is founded on the interpretation of Exod.iii. 14; ‘I 
am that I am’, which was strongly influenced by Hellenistic thought. 
Gf. also pp. 179, 319, and 342ff. 

7. God as the Creator , Saviour, and Maintainer 

That Israel should have honoured its God as the Creator, as the 
other ancient oriental peoples did, is to be expected a priori . Yet belief 
in the Creation is not of such paramount importance in the religion of 
Israel as might be expected from a superficial reading of Gen. i. In 
the historical books the work of Creation seldom comes to the fore, 4 
and the same applies to the prophetic books. It is only in Jeremiah, 
and particularly in the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah, that God is pro- 


1 See especially O.Eissfeldt, ‘Jahwe als Konig’, Z*A. W., 1928, p. 81; MowinckePs 
views have also been combated by N.H.Snaith, The Jewish New Tear Festival, 1947, 
but here, besides many excellent remarks, various doubtful hypotheses are expressed; 
cf.H. J. Kraus, Die Konigherrschaft Gottes im A . T, 1951; A. R, Johnson, Sacral Kingship in 
Ancient Israel, 1955; aboL. Kohler, V.T., III, 1953 (Syntactical 

2 The Old Testament scholar from Copenhagen A. Bentzen, whose premature death 
was a great loss to Old Testament scholarship, did not agree with this passage ( Studia 
Tkeologica, III, 1951, p. 154). In his opinion it may be supposed that Israel adopted 
all kinds of Canaanite cultic forms in Canaan, and that the New Year Festival was 
one of these, as reminiscences of this festival can be found in the Psalms. In reply to 
this criticism we must say that in our opinion the latter has not been proved and 
that the former must, of course, be considered correct, generally speaking, but that in 
this case the form in which the Scandinavian scholars express their view is most im¬ 
probable. With respect especially to such an important and primitive nature-festival 
very strong opposition might be expected among Israel, and at any rate at least a 
fundamental modification. In my opinion it may be presumed that there was a New 
Year festival in ancient Israel, and that this festival may have celebrated Yahweh’s 
kingship, but not His ascension to the throne. 

3 See further p.344. 

4 Gen.xiv. 19, 22, cf. P. Humbert in Festschrift Bertholet, pp. 25gff. 
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claimed as the Creator. 1 This is so striking that it gave rise to the sup¬ 
position that the belief in the Creation arose in Israel only under the 
influence of Assyro-Babylonian culture. This conclusion must, how¬ 
ever, be rejected as it rests too one-sidedly on the argumentum e silentio: 
because belief in the Creation is not demonstrable in the available lite¬ 
rature before the 8th or 7th centuries it is said not to have existed at 
all before that period. The belief in God as the Creator is not only 
apparent from the historical and prophetic books, but also from the 
Psalms, cf. Pss.viii; xix; xxiv; xxxiii; civ. These cannot be dated with 
certainty, so that they cannot be adduced as decisive evidence for the 
age of belief in the Creation. 2 Neverthel ess we may suppose that Israel 
worshipped its God as the Creator at quite an early date: first of all 
on the general ground that all religions consider their principal god to 
be the Creator and that therefore belief in the Creation must be ad¬ 
mitted to have existed as an integral element in the conception of 
God in Israel; secondly because, when Israel’s belief in the Creation 
does appear, it immediately shows a character of its own by completely 
ignoring the idea of a tfieogony or any^form of dualism (see pp.327, 
328f.); and lastly because the account of the Creation in Gen. i, 
which may date from the days of the later kings, certainly must have 
been precedecTby older accounts. 3 But the fact remains that in the 
OIcTTestament belief in the Creation is only stressed at a later period 
and only developed into a more prominent element during the 
period of the later kings. It is not unlikely that this happened on 
account of the conflict with the Assyro-Babylonian philosophy of 
life of the eight and seventh centuries. The confrontation with the re¬ 
ligion of this world-power made Israelite Yahwism more conscious of 
this point, just as in the Christian Church the dogmas were formulated 
after the confrontation with Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. Belief in 
the Creation is in the Old Testament an idea which lay dormant for 
a long time and was only brought out at a fairly late date. This may 
be explained by the fact that the belief in God the Creator is as much 
a matter of philosophy of life as of the personal religious relation with 
God, for the latter is in Israel wholly dominated by the message of 
salvation by God in history (the Exodus). Israel’s God is a God of 
salvation, a Saviour (see p.335). This may be the reason why the 
idea of Creation - as soon as it comes to the fore - is used not only 

1 See Dr. H.Brongers, op. cit ., and above, pp. 162 and 337. 

2 Pss.xxiv and civ may certainly be pre-exilic. 

3 As is evident from the structure of the chapter itself and also from Gen.ii. Compare 
especially the parallel stories collected by Gunkel in his commentary on Genesis 
(4th ed. 1917, pp. i2off.); cf. also F.M.Th. de Liagre Bohl, Opera Minora, 1953, 
p.2-3, and G. Lambert, ‘La creation dans la Bible*, Nouvelle Revue Theol ., 1953, 
pp.252ff. 
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with respect to the creation that took place once in prehistoric times, 
but also with respect to history, and even to the present, as becomes 
abundantly clear in Deutero-Isaiah. 1 The idea of creating, applied 
only to God, implies the idea of the miracle, of something new. 2 3 4 * * 

Th e belief in G od as the Creator emerges when people begin to 
thmFmore consciously a bout this world and its^origin, and when 
belief in God is c onnected with the question of the origin of things. 

In Israel a philosophy oflife was developedonly rather lateunder the 
influence of the wisdom-iitera ture, at any rate - the evidence for a 
separate religious philosophy oflife is of a fairly late date. The Israelite 
world-picture is clearly similar in character to that of the ancient orien¬ 
t al peoples; the earth is a plane, surrounded by the ocean,* - resting"oh 
the waters below, covered by the dome-like starry sky. Above this 
dome the ocean of heaven is supposed to lie, and above that the heav¬ 
en of heavens, where the world-god lives. From the point of view of‘na¬ 
tural philosophy’, the Old Testament offers little that can be called 
new, little that the other nations did not have already.* It would, 
therefore, be absurd to attempt to maintain this world-picture as an 
element of revelation in the Old Testament: it is wholly derived from 
the ancient oriental world-picture and it has no independent value 
as a revelation of God. It is no use trying to protect this ‘Biblical 9 
world-picture against modern scientific conceptions. Yet, unfortu¬ 
nately, such attempts are still made only too often, even in these 
days, to say nothing of former times (Galilei). 

The important new elem ent introduced by Israel is that it came to 
see this world as given by the one Eoly and loving God; it applied its 
conception of God, itsTMeliSliHHe'Goa^f^l^ion and grace, to the 
ancient oriental conception of the world and in this way it arrived at 
a novel description of the Creation of this world. How extremely dif¬ 
ficult this task must have been appears from the fact (already alluded 
to, see pp. 329f.) that Israel had so much difficulty in finding a solu¬ 
tion for the mystery of the chaos, which was represented either as 
the primeval ocean (Gen.i; Ps.xxiv.2; Ps.civ.6f.) or as a desert (Gen. 

1 SeeProcksch, Theologie, p. 274; RendtorfTDie theologische Stellung des Schdpfungs- 
glaubens bei Dt.-Jesaja, Zf Theol. a. Kirche , LIV, pp. 3ff. 

* Procksch, op. cit., p.455-6. See further Bohl, ‘Bara’, in Alttest. Studies Kittel-Fest- 
schrift, Beitr. Wiss. A.T., 1913, pp.42ff.; P.Humbert, ‘Emploi et portae du verbe 
bara’, Theol. Zeitschr ., Basel, 1947, pp.40iff. 

3 Cf. O.Eissfeldt, ‘Gott und das Meer in der Bibel*, Studio. Orientalia-J. Pedersen, 
l 953 y PP- demonstrates that the ocean can be strongly ambivalent in the Old 
Testament; that it can be both God’s creature and God’s enemy. See also A.J. 
Wensinck, The ocean in the literature of the Western Semites. 

4 G. von Rad, Aspekte alttest. Weltverstandnisses, Ev. Th. 1964, pp.57ff., wrongly op¬ 

poses this distinction between worldpicture and philosophy oflife. On p.58 the terms 

Weltbild and Weltoerstandnis are in fact used synonymously. 
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ii, 4 ^ff-)» Proclaiming the One, Holy and Merciful God as the Creator 
of the world became, however, of the utmost importance to the Israel¬ 
ite and Christian conceptions of the world; this made it possible to see 
nature as an entity, to know the world as the perfect work of God, 
to recognize a close relationship between God and the world, to 
proclaim the unity of mankind, of husband and wife, and even 
of God and man who is made in God’s image. Considered in this light 
the world can never be a power hostile to man, the natural gifts and 
powers in this world can never be condemned in themselves. There 
can be no sin in the nature of things as such, but only in the will of 
man. This cuts off every tragic outlook upon life, every tragic way 
of thought, at the root. This dogma also opens up the possibility of 
viewing suffering in this world from the aspect of guilt (Gen.iif.), thus 
overcoming fundamentally all dualism and demonism. This linking 
together of Israel’s faith in the God of Salvation and the Creation 
of the world gives to the Old Testament philosophy of life a clarity, 
tranquillity, warmth, and grandeur not to be found outside the Bible. 
After all, the sublimity of the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah rests first 
and foremost on this view. And Christian belief in God will always 
continue to rest on it in its own philosophy of life. 1 

When compared with Gen. ii or Ps. civ, the account of the Creation 
in Gen. i shows to how great an extent it rests on reflection, theological 
and cosmological. 2 Theological: the idea of the Sabbath dominates 
the conception of the Creation; moreover, behind the Creation of the 
celestial bodies on the fourth day lies also a protest against the ancient 
oriental astral religion. Cosmological: the world is built up in 
2x3 days, in correspondence with each other (the eight acts of 
creation may be a reminiscence of an originally different arrangement 
consisting of 2 X 4 creative acts); the number 3 is clearly predomi¬ 
nant : this is evident from the number of days: 2 X 3; also from the 
3 kinds of plants, 3 kinds of animals on the fifth day (vs. 21), 3 kinds of 
animals on the earth (24); 3 kinds of celestial bodies (sun, moon, and 
stars). A clear distinction is made be tween the acts of the first period 
of three days and those of the s&nd; the first series rests on cosmologi¬ 
cal speculations, according to which creation is the introducing of order 
and the separating of light and darkness, the upper and the lower 

1 See G. von Rad, ‘Das theologische Problem des altt. Schopfungsglaubens’ (Werden 
und Wesen desA.T., Beih. g.A, W., 66, 1936), pp. 138#., who speaks of‘this soteriologi- 
cal understanding of the work of creation’; L. Kohler in his Theologie 3 , pp.6gff., goes 
still further, but perhaps even too far, by speaking not only of a ‘declaration of the 
meaning of human history’, but even of an ‘eschatological conception’. 

2 In his above-mentioned article in Th. Zeitsckr. (and earlier also in Revue d'hist. et de 

Phil, relig 1935) Humbert emphasized the liturgical and cultic character of Gen.i; 
this view was opposed by H. Ringgren in Svensk exegetisk Arsbok , XIII, 1948. 
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world, sea and land; the second (including the creation of the plants) 
shows ho w the views on vegetative, animal, and human life "develop- 
ed. That man is looked upon as a very special creature appears from 
the doctrine of the image of God as well as from the dominating 
position granted to man. In vegetative and animal life, too, order is 
clearly observable. There is a tendency towards a rational structure of 
the world; there is something of a conception of creation of ever higher 
planes of life, though we cannot speak of evolution in the account 
of the Creation, not only because the origin of all these things is de¬ 
scribed as being due to the activity of God alone, but also because the 
parallelism between the two triads |of days is too evident. Gen.i 
shows marks of profound reflection in the field of religion as well as 
in that of natural science, and cannot simply be regarded as a naive, 
adopted, ancient mythological conception: it represents a deeply 
considered philosophy indeed. It certainly is the most 'modern’ of 
all accounts of the Creation known from the ancient East. But its real 
meaning is to be found in the attempt to place cosmology wholly in 
the light of the belief^in the One God. 1 2 

Israel’s belief in God itself did not, however, originate in these re¬ 
flections, Fut it preceded "them, for it was born from the spiritual 
experience of God’s activity^direcTed towards the'people ancTthe 
individ ual; Is rael met its'Goiliira^ HimseTf 

in the history of t he pedple and ml he^life of the individual ^Israel came 
to know God as the Saviour and the Leader , the Redeeming God . Israel 
did not derive its^khbwledge ofGodfirstand foremost from" nature, as 
the ancient oriental peoples did, but from the acts of God in the history 
ofthe people as they appeared in theligHT of His revelation to Moses 
and the prophets. So Israers ’faithTprang from two sources, closely 
connected~with each other and'even essentially one: a spiritual and 
a historical source. God is not a mode or being^'but a personal Power 
who Consciously^works salvation inThis world (cf. p. i92)7THis BeTief 
irTGodls iundam entally different from that of the great popular re¬ 
ligions of the ancient Near Eastern worlds ~~ ~ 

Onreading the writings of the prophets of the 7th and 8th centuries 
we are struck by the fact that they always refer to the revelation of Yah- 
weh in the deliverance from Egypt and the miraculous preservation of 

1 See Bohl, op. cit., Gunkel in Die Schriften des A, T., I, i,pp.io8ff. 

2 A.Bertholet, Die Eigenart der alttest . Religion, 1913, pp.23ff.; Der Beitrag des A.T. zur 
allgemeinen Religionsgeschichie, 1923, pp. i8ff.; R.Bultmann, Das Christentum als orienta- 
lische und als abendlandische Religion , 1949, p. 15; Das Ur christentum, 1949, pp. i7ff.; 
W.Eichrodt, ‘Offenbarung und Geschichte im A.TY, Th . <VttoAr., Basel, 1948, 
pp.32iff.; J.Lindblom, ‘Zur Frage der Eigenart der altt. Religion’ (Werden und 
Wesen des A.T.; Beih. £.A.W., 66, 1936, pp. i28ff.); J.Hempel, A.T. und Geschichte, 

1930; my Religion of Israel . 
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Israel during the years in the desert. The primeval religious pheno - 
menon of Israel’s religion is the experience of being saved by Yahweh. 
H. Wheeler Robinson is certainly quite rlghtln saying:.. the revela¬ 
tion consists in a redemption, not the redemption in a revelation - 
which is what the ascription of a whole and complete legislation to Si¬ 
nai is apt wrongly to suggest’. 1 This redemption has left its mark on reli¬ 
gious life, it may even be called the focal point of the life of the people. 
Israel as a people was born in the desert after the deliverance from 
Egypt: there the Hebrew tribes, fairly loosely linked by ties of blood, 
were welded together into a people under the leadership of Moses. 
From the outset Israel was a religious community rather than a na¬ 
tional unity founded on consanguinity; certain groups of tribes left 
Egypt, mixed with all sorts of foreign elements (Num.xi.4; older tra¬ 
ditions speak of a Kenite streak: Exod. iif.; xviii; of Moses’ marriage to 
a Kushite woman; cf. Ezekiel’s remark on the mixed origin of Jerusa¬ 
lem, xvi. 3). That Israel came into being is due only to the faith of one 
man, whom Hosea (xii. 14) justly calls a prophet: Moses. No wonder, 
then, that all collections of traditions describe him as a hero of faith, 
for that was what Israel knew him to be. It did not depict him as a 
national hero or a leader of the people, but first and foremost as a 
prophetic figure, who as such succeeded in fanning the spark of national 
consciousness in his people. All the prophets bear witness to this one 
fact that it was Yahweh who made Israel into a people. It will never 
do to deny or under-estimate the religious element in the Mosaic- 
Israelite movement, in the teeth of this predominant tradition. What- 
ever use should or may be made of the stories of Exodusand Numbers 
historically, this one thing may £kT considered incontestable, that Israel 
as a national unit was born from a religious I novement: Mosaic Ya h- 
wisrn. ~~ 

This is confirmed by the subsequent history of the people: when 
reformatory movements spring up amon g the pe ople they emanate 
from this same spiritual force, Yahwism; apparently the movements 
that brought the people to a new awakening were always Yahwist 
movements. The historians see Israel’s struggle as a holy war, Yahweh 
is a ‘warrior’, their ‘ban’ ( cherem ) 2 is a sacred act. That religious and 
national motives coincide in the holy war, exactly as the starting- 
point of the history of Israel - though in the later (Deuteronomistic) 
conception of history the character of a holy war may have been 
stressed too one-sidedly — indicates that the movement from which 
the national unity of Israel sprang was the result of religious mo- 


1 Redemption and Revelation 3 ,1944, p. 88. 

2 C.H.W.Brekelmans ,Hereninhet O.T., 1959. 
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tives. 1 2 In this respect Israelite historiography is rather more reliable 
historically than many scholars have been willing to admit in the last 
few decades. 

In this way Yahwism was born and strengthened, in distress and 
redemption, in struggle and victory; and in this way Yahweh and 
Israel were united in a communion. This gave to Israel’s faith in 
God its warmth and its profound consciousness of mercy and fidelity; 
this is the reason why the expectation of salvation was linked particu¬ 
larly with the conception of God; it also explains why power and 
‘jealousy’ are among the predominant components of the conception 
of God. 

No wonder, then, that the concept of the Creation is not originally 
inherent in Israel’s religion and does not rank first in the message of 
the prophetsX Not until Deutero-Isaiah who lived in the time when 
Israel, almost destroyed, lay between the great world-powers, did 
the greatness of Yahweh as the Creator and His omnipotence come 
to be of central importance in the message of the prophets. The God 
of Salvation is then at the same time the God of the world, and as such 
He brings salvation to all the nations. 

With the conception of God as the Bringer of Salvation is closely 
connected - the ideaof God as the Main tmner even more then the Crea¬ 
tion. 

Owing to the historical starting-point of the conception of God 
His Providence isfirst and foremost related to the history of the people 
and to the main tain ing of life in the country where His people dwell, 
and only in the second place to the world of the nations and to nature 
In general - though the idea is already present in the words of the 
earliest Biblical prophet (Amosix. 7; ii. iff.)! 

Yet He also rules the world of the nations; this is evident not only 
in the Passover-stories of Exod.i-xv but also in the story of Joseph 
and in the history of primeval times (the narrative of the Flood; the 
story of the tower-building at Babylon); further in the prophets (the 
texts of Amos cited above; Isaiah’s teaching concerning Assyria, 
Isa. x etc.; the prophecies against the nations in Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel; Deutero-Isaiah who speaks of Cyrus as the man called 
by Yahweh; Daniel); the idea is emphasized more and more. It can 
hardly be maintained that the idea only arose in the period of the 
great prophets, even if the first definite statement that can be dated 


1 Cf., for instance. Max Weber, ‘Das an tike Judentum’ (Ges. Aufsatze zur Religions- 
soziologie. III, 1923). 

2 The fact that in Israel with its ancient Oriental religion the idea of Creation lags 
behind the idea of salvation to such an extent may even be regarded as one of the 
most striking proofs of the speicial origin of this religion. 
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with any certainty is not found until Amos: this does not justify the 
conclusion that he was the first to form this idea, for it is implied in 
the living faith in Yahweh, as is proved e.g. by J (Gen.xii.3; xviii). 

The fact that Israel’s belief in God was born from the miracle of 
the deliverance from Egypt, gives us a priori a right to suppose that 
with the action of Yahweh against Egypt the belief is given that He 
has power over the nations. Even if to the conscious mind of the 
Israelite the gods of other nations continued to exist, at any rate to 
a certain extent (see p.326) and even if, for that reason, the doctrine 
of Yahweh’s dominion over the world long remained latent as a 
general conception, yet it is implicit in the preaching of the deliver¬ 
ance from Egypt; Yahweh is the God of gods, not only as the primus 
inter pares, but because He has proved to be the true, living God; and 
for that reason He transcends the other gods completely in His holi¬ 
ness as the Incomparable God (Ps. lxxxix. 7, 9), Whom all powers 
must adore: even the divine powers (Pss.xxix; lxxxii; ii; cx) 1 . These 
cultic texts clearly show that this representation is not late, but early 
Israelite (cf. also Judges v). The message of salvation of the prophets, 
and particularly Messianism, could not be understood without this 
conception. This is a particular application, within the framework of 
prophetic teaching, of the iaith in God Who leads history and guides 
it towards its final goal: His Kingdom upon earth. The Kingdom 
of God may be considered the essential content of the message of 
salvation. Yahweh is King (Ps.xciii etc.) and will one day reveal His 
Kingship in all its fulness. 

He does not only guide the hist ory of Israel and of the nations, but 
also what we call nat ure and w hat the Old Testament calls ‘the world 
and all that is in IP T Because He isoften connec ted^with nature Yah- 
weh _ has _ often been regarded as a nature-god, especially as the God 
of the wind, the tempest, and the thunderstorm (Exod.xix; Pss.xxviii; 
xxix), natural phenomena with which He is often associated (see above, 
p.214). As the ruler of nature He is described as acting and revealing 
His power in it. There is, therefore, no contrast between God and 
Creation; there is communion as well as distance in His relation with 
man, and the same is true of the relation between God and nature. He 
is the Creator; that means distance; He is also the Maintainer, and 
that means communion. 

Everything in nature exists through God; He gives of His Spirit 
(= breath oflite) to man so that he lives (Gen.ii. 7). That also applies 
to the animal world; indeed, to all that exists (Ps.civ.29f.). This 
Spirit returns to Him again at death (Eccles.xii. 7). All life is from 
Him and in Him. We might even say that what we call creative 
1 See G.J.Labuschagne, op. cit. 
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natural force is to the Israelite - God. 1 Therefore, wherever in nature 
exceptional forces reveal themselves God is seen acting. He speaks in 
the thunder and reveals His strength in the tempest, His life-giving 
power in plants and animals. Nature is the revelation of the fulness of 
His Being. But in spite of the fact that all is from Him and has received 
life and existence from Him, we cannot speak of Deus sive Natura , or 
of an affinity between God and nature or God and man. The essential 
objection which in our opinion must always be raised against Peder¬ 
sen’s Israel is that God and the force of nature or that of the life of the 
people are considered identical. 2 Certainly it is true that all these 
things are from Him, but this does not make man or nature divine. 
They live through Him; it is His strength that enables man to breathe 
and move, and yet as the Holy One He is absolutely greater than these 
forces and quite distinct from them. We should bear in mind how 
cautiously Hosea (ii. 2off., Hebrew text 24ffi) uses the verb ana (to 
answer, to hear). The prophet seems to say that heaven receives the 
prayer of intercession from the earth and passes it on, while the earth 
receives the prayer of the corn, and the corn the prayer of Jezreel, 
and that Yahweh finally hears this prayer. There are contacts, but 
the whole world stands praying before God expectantly. 

He is not absorbed in them, He is the Lord of all. He rules the sea, 
from the waters ofthe chaos and the Red Sea to the mighty ocean 
(Pss.xciii; xcv; cxiv; cvii), 3 as well as the land and the animal world 
(the miracles in Egypt), and the fertilizing powers of nature (Hos.ii; 
Ps. civ). He gives all creatures what they need; to the animals He gives 
their food (Pss.xxxvi. 7; cxlvii.9; cf.lxxxiv.4), to the land the rain 
(Deut.xi. 1 iff.; 1 Kingsxviif.), to the poor justice and deliverance 
(Pss.cxiii; cxlv; cxlvi), and to those who hope in Him His favour 
(Pss.xxiii; xxxvi; xxxvii; ciii, etc.), He is the God ofthe living and of 
the dead (Ps.cxxxix.8; especially in later literature, Isa.xxvi. 19), the 
God of heaven, ofthe earth, and of the nether world. 4 All the epithets 
that are applied to various pagan gods are concentrated in Him, so 
that it is impossible to regard some heathen gods as the origin of the 
Israelite conception of God; we find all sorts of images, used for cer- 


1 H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the 0 . T., 1946, p. 1. 

^ Joh. Pedersen denies on principle the right to explain the religious life of Israel in 
a different way from that of the other peoples, and thinks that ideas such as ‘paga¬ 
nism* are of no use in understanding the religion of Israel; see his article ‘Die Auf- 
fassung vom A.T.*, £.A. W '., 1931, pp. 161 ff, esp. pp. 180-1. 

3 Beside the above-mentioned essay by O.Eissfeldt see also Ph.Reymond, op. ctt., 
pp. 239 f. 

4 On the other hand, the kingdom of the dead is in many cases regarded as with¬ 
drawn from the influence of Yahweh, the God of life, for instance, Ps. cxv. 17 > 
J0b.xiv.9ff. 
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tain gods in the Canaanite world, employed to denote Him (e.g. He 
that rides on the clouds: Ps.lxviii.5, R.S.V.4); even hymns destined 
for the worship of other gods may be adopted and adapted for the 
worship of Yahweh, as has been supposed of Ps.xxix! 

Yahweh is, there fore, the L ord of all life. It belongs to God; it is a 
power to which He has a right. For that reason man may not shed the 
blood of his fellow-man (Gen.iv; ix. 5f.; Exod.xx. 13); animal life, 
viz. the blood (the seat of life, Gen.ix.4; Lev.xvii. ioff.) is sacred, too 1 , 
and must be devoted, given back, to Yahweh (Gen.ix. iff.; Lev.xvii. 
10, I2ff.); hence various commandments in the law concerning the 
killing of animals and the flesh of animals torn by wild beasts (Exod. 
xxii.31; Lev.xvii. 12ff.; xxii.8; Ezek.xliv.31). These religious ob¬ 
servances were taken over by the first Christians (Acts xv) and are 
still observed strictly by the orthodox Jews who keep the law. Be¬ 
hind these ideas and laws lies a most profound respect for life and its 
mystery, which is known to God alone l 2 

The vegetative life of the plants is not brought into immediate con¬ 
nection with the divine forces of lifey we may take this to be a protest 
ag ainst the ideas of the Canaanite world which thought that divine 
life was to be foundin'the graim The goods who died and rose again 
from the dead returned to life in the vitality of the whole of nature, so 
that natural life as such was looked upon as an immanent divine force. 
In Israel vegetation is a gift of God (Hos.ii), but certainly not a revela¬ 
tion of divine life itself. In the account of the Creation in Gen. i the 
plants are brought forth by the earth at the command of God (i. 1 iff.), 
while the animal world is brought into existence by a particular act of 
creation (i. 2 iff.) and man is created in a very special manner (i. 26ff.). 
A special berakhah (blessing) of God creates in the animals and in man 
their reproductive faculty (i. 22, 28), which is not the case in the vege¬ 
table world; there the production of seed is the purpose of the existence 
of the plant, in order that man and animal may feed on it (verse 29). 

Animal and human life are , therefore, seen very clearly as coming 
from God . Reproduction, and so sexual life, too, are a special gift 
to them (Gen.i.22f., 28f.). For that reason everything connected with 
sex is looked upon as sacred, and this is also evident from many laws 
and stories in the Old Testament. Children are a special blessing of 
Yahweh. Sexual life especially is governed by very strict laws. In the 
Canaanite world we And the exact opposite: there the natural in- 

1 According to Gen.i.29f. (cf.ix. iff.) animal life originally was not given into the 
power of man. 

2 This remains true, even if the opposition against the use of blood etc. should be re¬ 
garded as a combating of animist views. In any case these laws brought this respect 
with them. 
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stinct as such was considered sacred, and this gave rise to many 
forms of lechery; even the most unbridled lusts of the gods were cele¬ 
brated in hymns. 1 In the Babylonian and Assyrian laws the worst 
forms of sexual crime (incest with daughter or mother and pederasty) 
are condemned, it is true, but the Israelite laws go much further in 

this respect (Lev. xviii; xx). 

Yahwism, however, never becomes ^reactionary so as to c on demn 
sexual life as such, as some later purist sects in Greece did. In Israel 
there is a certain balance between the natural and the spiritual ele¬ 
ment in sexual life; this is only possible owing to the fact that in Yah- 
weh power over nature and moral being were completely fused. He 
is as much the Wholly Other, Holy God as the God who has turned 
Himself towards the world and binds His people morally in the natural 
revelation and communication of His power. 2 

Yahweh supports life and maintains the laws of life, He guides the 
forces of nature and history. The knowledge of His Providence springs 
from the experience of salvation granted by Him and is not a conse¬ 
quence of theories about the Creation. No wonder that it is particu¬ 
larly employed in the preaching of salvation: in die past (Hos.xi) as 
well as in times to come (Hos.xiv; Amos ix; Isa.ii; ix; xi, etc.). Espe¬ 
cially for Isaiah (ch.xi) the message of salvation takes the form and 
colour of a representation of Paradise. In the historical books the 
Providence of God is depicted most splendidly in Gen.xxii, Abraham’s 
sacrifice, and in the history of Joseph. The latter story rests entirely 
on this idea (Gen. 1 .20). In the more recent literature it plays a part 
in the books of Ruth, Esther, and Daniel. Among the prophets it is 
Isaiah, and Deutero-Isaiah, too, by whom this idea is emphasized 
most strongly. But in their works this faith never becomes a generally 
optimistic conception of life, as is found in the wisdom literature of 
the Proverbs, and, predominantly, in the ‘false prophecies’; Isaiah 
knows only too well that Yahweh isjhe Holy God and recognizes 
only”too clearly that destruction and ruin may be used by God as a 
meanTtoaccbmplish His design with Israel, even if this means that 
only a remnant will participate in His salvatio n. 


• See Albright, From Stone Age to Christianity 3 , I 94 6 - PP- s 7 6 >. * 7 ®- ^ Ll j v ' xvl “’ 
Num.xxv; Gen.xix; Judgesxix; Exod.xxii. 19; Deutxxvn; the prophets passim, 

2 cfTprov.viii and Job xxviii, where wisdom, created by God, is the pre-existent 
foundation of the Creation; see Procksch, Theologie, PP- 477 ff -afte™ards_the Law 
comes to occupy this place in Hebrew theology (cf. W.D.Davies, Paul and Rabbmu 
Judaism, 1948, pp. i68ff.) and in the N.T. the Logos which has become flesh. 
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8 The Names of God 1 

The real Israelite n am e for God is Yahweh , in compound proper na- 

mes Jeko-, -jaku, Jo-, Ja-, -ja; sometimes also used by itself as a name 
of God: Jah . 2 

The problem of the original meaning and form, source 3 and dis¬ 
tribution of this name (problems on which opinions are divided and 
for which a satisfactory scholarly solution will probably never be 
found) belongs to the history of religion, not to theology. Even if, for 
instance, the origin and meaning of the English word ‘God’ are not 
known, it is none the less very well possible to define the meaning 
of the word for the Christian churches in England. The same applies 
to the name of God in Israel. Theologically important is what the 
Isr aelite meant by t he name, w hat t he name meant to him. 


VLi e „. Gr00t an i A ^-? U !f t ’ °t ciL ‘ PP- 74 ff-; Sellin, Theologie, pp. 3 ff.; Konig, 
p P- ; Eichrodt, Theologie, I, pp.86ff.; Kohler, Theologie* pp. lyfff; 
and Lexicon in V.T. hbros, s.v.; Procksch, Theologie, pp.50,64, 72, 43 6ffi 
On the name Yahweh there is an enormous amount of literature, of which we men- 
hon a number of titles here; besides the Theologies (see n. ,) the diction^ 
and encyclopaedias of the Bible may be consulted (Herzog-Hauck; R.G.G ’.*• Enc. 
Judaica; Dictionnaire de la Bible; Reallexicon der Vorgeschichte; Th. W. z . N T TIT* 
s.v. xupio?; etc.; further: B. D. Eerdmans, Religion of Israel, pp. i4fF.; O.T.S.,v‘,\qa&, 

G -J' T ^« rr y> t ‘ The pronounciation of the Tetragramma- 
ton, and B.Alfnnk La prononciation Jehova” du T&ragramme’; G.R.Driver, 

Id W -’ 19281 PP-Tff*; O. Eissfeldt, ‘Jahwe-Name 

l Z ' f ' Mtsstonskun ^> [ 937 , PP.i6iff.; ‘Neue Zeugnisse fur die 
Auaprache des Tetragrammatons als Jahwe’, Z-A.W., i 935 , pp. 5 qflf (cf. id. 1026 
p.269); -Ba-aKamemundJahwe 1 , Z-A.W., 1939, pp . .ffi; 1952! 

P Q ^ 2 i U WpnH W 'n 933,PP ' 81 ff ‘ and . R ' deLan she, UndieuJ.dRasSchamra? 
i 2 f 2 V A.J.Wensmck, Oorsprongen van het Jahwisme’, Semiet. Stud., 1941; J. 
Hanel, Jahwe Z, 1929; W. Vischer, Jahwe, der Gott Kains, .929; Kuhn, 

3 W ; 3 kw > 3 hwh in Orient. Stud. Littmann-Festschr. i 93 5; Vincent, La religion des 
Judaeo-Aramiens d EUfonline, i 937 , pp.25ff.; P.Dhorme, ‘Le nom de Dieu d’lsrael’, 
„ j. >. 'PSa. PP-iff.; O.&ether, Name und Wort Gottes im A.T., i 93 4; W.W. von 
Baudissin m Studien g. Sem. Relig. Gesck., 1876, and Kyrios als Gottesname, I-IV, ed. by 

fon ^ ; f " Umb 7 ° f ar 7 ‘ eS in y- B L - : > 933 . Schmokel, ‘J. u. die Keniter* 
(pp^Qi2ff.), 1943 and 1944; Morgenstem and Montgomery; 1948: Albright (pp. 
3 i 9 ff., see also his Age 2 , 1946, p.197), 1949: J.Obermann (pp^oiffl); FLA. 
rnTmiff 1 ' S Pf k c er u ; W-SS- I 944 > PP- iff.; Lukyn Williams in Z-A.W., 
Thh P r’ / 6 A ff ' p nd 7 Schle,ffln Z-D-M.G., 1933, pp-372ff.; Alfrink and Kuhn in 
Bas t' I049 ’. PP J 2 ? ; S* D -Goitein, Yhwh, the passionate, VT 1956, 
who thinks of a verb meaning‘to love’; J.Lindblom, Nock einmal die Deutung des 
Annual Swedish Theol. Inst. Ill, ,964, pp.4®, translates in L 2 
27K 4 J8rfF H H UrS ak ° d °’ 1 am ’ who ls; G ‘ von Rad * Theology I, pp. 2 of., 

. re ^ ard * e nan ie as not originally Israelite, but either as Kenite 

to E^feldt 38 Ugantlc T (Bayer). or as generally Semitic; but according 

to Eissfeldt the name is proper to Israel. In that case the Biblical tradition of the 

^ r ngI M°I the 7 ame Ca " 7 r Upheld ‘ The name Ja’ubidi from Hamat (8th 
“? d then ba . ve l ° be of fcaelite origin, cf. Noth, Personennamen, pp. 1 lof. 
see . b ? ,ow ) and Hehn, Bibl. u. Bab. Gottesidee, i 9 i 3 , pp.2 4 5ff. (an 
^ 3 “™' °P“P° n “ held b y Eerdmans, O.TJi., V); 
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First of all we may state that the name Yahweh is for Israel a 
proper name borne by God as the God of Israel. The fact that God has a 
'proper name implies that Israel knew that Yahweh was a personal 
Being and wished to distinguish Him from other gods. In various 
traditions the name Yahweh is connected with the revelation to Moses 
(Exod.iii. I3f.; vi. 2); only in Gen. iv. 26 it is considered as a primeval 
possession of mankind. Here we have, therefore, two distinct traditions, 
a fact which leads to the supposition that in Israel different opinions 
regarding the origin of the holy name existed already. From the use of 
the name Yahweh in connection with pre-Israelite history it is evident 
that Yahweh cannot simply be regarded as a popular name of God, as 
e.g. G.F. Moore or J. Wellhausen a.o. say. 1 This view proves unten¬ 
able when we bear in mind the Yahwist and Amos ix. 7. The Israelite 
mind can also conceive Yahweh as the God of the world; theologically 
this is highly important. Among other things it means that the preach¬ 
ing of Yahweh’s relationship to Israel is also applied to His relation¬ 
ship to the world outside Israel. 

Israel clearly understood by the name Yahweh the being of God 
(see p. 179C; Exod. iii; Hos.1.9), in the sens e o f a personal presence. 
Whether the explanation given by E in Exod.iii. 14 is also historically 
the original meaning of the name, can no longer be ascertained, but 
yet it must definitely be considered possible. More important than the 
correctness of the etymology is the fact that in the faith of Israel, at any 
rate as expressed in the Old Testament (Exod.iii) the name Yahweh 
had this meaning. 2 

As a primary religious feeling the name Yahweh called up the idea 
of the living , awe-inspiring presence of God. This may make it likely that 
the shortened names ofTrod m personal names, Jahu, Jeho, Ja and 
Jo, were meant as weakened forms of the name of God: the full name 
was not pronounced in daily life; in cultic or prophetic texts it was, 
however, retained. 3 

The holiness of the name of Yahweh is already evident from the Third 


1 See above p.291* „ . r A x 

2 For a more detailed discussion of Exod.iii see pp. I 79 f -J we als0 refer t0 . Isa * 
lii 6 which proves that to Deutero-Isaiah knowing God ranks with God's speaking: 
see, here I am. Kierkegaard ( Begriffder Angst, ed. Schrempff, p.83) already pointed 
out that the Latin ‘praesentes dei’ meant that the mighty gods are near as man s 


helpers. , 

3 Other shortened names of gods also occur in the ancient East, cf. the name Had 
(-da, -di) for Hadad (see R. de Langhe, Textes de R.Schamra-Ugarit 9 1 , 1945, pp.64-5), 
especially in personal names. In personal names the Name is never found in its 
complete form, only as Ja-, Jo-, Je-, Jeho-, -jahu, or -ja^see M.Noth, Die w.Fer- 
sonennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen Namenbildung. The complete form ol the 
name is already found in the stone of Mesha and in the Lachish-letters. The tetra- 
grammaton is the correct original form of the name, see the above-mentioned essays 
by Eissfeldt and Thierry, and L. Kohler, Lexicon, , p. 368. 
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Comm a ndm ent and fro m the lat er Jewish custom of not pronouncing 
the name at all. Hence in later times ’ adonai was read instead of Yah- 
weh, and for the same reason the Greek text used the translation 
xupto^ (on this see the above-mentioned book by Baudissin, and also 
above p.331). Baudissin argued that the name xiipio? denotes Yahweh 
as the Lord of a certain group. In that case the rendering xrSpto? to 

translate Yahweh would be well-chosen indeed . 1 

A longer form is Yahweh Sebaoth (see p.298), which emphasizes 
even more strongly the majesty of Yahweh. 2 

The compound ’ Adonai Yahweh, my Lord Yahweh, (English ver¬ 
sions, ‘the Lord GOD’), occurs, often used as a vocative, but also 
employed generally to denote God. Ezekiel uses it most frequently, 
though he also employs the name Yahweh by itself. 2 

There were many other ways of denoting the God of Israel- 
particularly 'El with its (dialect) subsidiary form ’Eloah,a.n& the 
plural Elohim. ’El is a general word for god in the Semitic world, 
the meaning of which is not clear (not unlikely it is ‘power’, ‘sphere of 
authority’) .* This word is used especially in compound forms to denote 
God, but is also applied to Yahweh. ’Elohim, which is to be taken as 
a plural of intensity, can have many meanings (see pp.33f.): gods, 
godhead, spirit (1 Sam.xxviii), the heavenly beings around the throne 
of Yahweh; but also ‘Godhead’, ‘God’. 2 Applied to Yahweh it only 
has this last meaning. He is ’Elohim, God. There is no question of 
polytheistic remains in the use of this word with relation to Yah¬ 
weh (cf. also how already in the Canaanite world a plural form 
may be used in the sense of ‘mighty god’, as appears from the EI- 
Amarna letters, where the Pharaoh is sometimes addressed as 
ilaniya, ‘my gods’, i.e. my god). 

1186 °f to denote God is a feature of the patriarchal period; 
it em phas izes th e grea tness and sublimity of God, which emphasis is 
perhapsfound even more strongfy lrT’£/ Shaddai (see below); ’El is 
already used in the Canaanite-Phoenician world as the absolute ruler 


‘ . Th ® p° rd for ^ rd * s ^ possessor is ba'al; for Lord as the absolute Sover- 

agn adon. W.Foerster, Herr vt Jesus, 1924, emphasized the meaning of Kurios as 
Ruler, see also W.S. van Leeuwen in Hit oudste Christendom en de antieke cultuur, I, 
I 95 «» PP- 575 -o- ’ 

* For Particulars of this usage see Kohler, Lexicon, s.v., and Theologie, pp. 31. It is used 
frequently by Amos, the first Isaiah, Jeremiah, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, 
while Ezekiel uses very often Adonai Yahweh. 

! See von Baudissin, Kyrios, I, pp. 4 8iff., II, pp. 5 8ff.; Kohler, Lexicon, p. 11. 

El usually is an appellative in the Semitic languages, and always in Hebrew; 
outside Israel Elis found as the name of a god; see O.Eissfeldt, El im ugaritischen 
Pantheon, 1951; Quell, El und Elohim im A.T.’, Th.Wb.zN.T., Ill, pp ygff.; see 
also the various Theologies. vr tv > 

(’Elohim - God or temple), sec i.a. H.A.Brongers, Nederland; 
Theologtsch Tydschnft, 1948/9, pp.32iff. s ’ 
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of the pantheon; if and to what extent a movement which aimed at 
monotheism could be said to have existed there as early as the seond 
millennium B.C. we cannot be certain. 1 

Sometimes God is referred to hy periphrasis; as such may be regarded 
the names: c Elyon 2 3 (the Most High; a shortened form of which may 
occur in the name of god c Al , Hos.xi. 7) and Shaddai 3 (perhaps ‘the 
mountain’, a widespread Semitic word for God, denoting the stability 
of the divine; cf. the image of God as a Rock in the Old Testament). 
Other periphrases are: Ba'al (lord, possessor), a title which during 
certain periods was also used as a name for Yahweh but was rejected 
afterwards (Elijah; Hos.ii); 'adon (lord, ruler); and melek (king; cf. 
Isa.vi.5); especially in the Psalms the conception of the kingship of 
Yahweh plays a great part. Yahweh is the ruler of Israel (Judges 
viii.23; iSam.viii), which accounts for the late rise of kingship in 
Israel and the objections raised against the institution of kingship in 
the time of the first kings. 4 

A study of the names of God in Israel leads to the conclusion that 
they lay particular stress on the Majesty of God’s B eing: ‘ elyon , shaddai , 
’adon^ba'al and melek as well as * elohim . Behind the multitude of these 
names there is, of course, also a long history which shows how Israel s 
belief in God developed in its contact with and protest against non- 
Israelite conceptions of God. These attributes were partly derived 
from the non-Israelite world and applied to Yahweh on the ground 
of the conviction that He was the Ba c al, the Melek. But precisely these 
names wich were used in the heathen world were rejected again after¬ 
wards. 5 In the Deuteronomic period, for instance, the name Yahweh 
was preferred emphatically to the general description Elohim, as is 
evident from the Israelite cylinder-seals. 6 7 This means that the recogni¬ 
tion of the special revelation of God in Israel, beyond the general 
revelation in the Creation and in Nature, comes to the fore. Yahweh 
represents the revelatio specialise El the revelatio generalise 7 This is not to 
say that the faithful Israelites were always conscious of this distinction, 

1 See Eissfeldt, El im ugaritiscken Pantheon, , 1951, pp.69ff.; Eichrodt, Theologie , I, 
p 86 

2 Could this be connected with the 'Elyon - worship at Jerusalem before David’s 
time? H. Schmid, Jahwe und die Kulttraditionen von Jerusalem , ZAW 1955. 

3 Used in Job over 30 times; further also in various early or archaizing texts; cf. i.a. 
M. Weippert, ZDMG, 1961, pp. 42ff.; ‘Gott der Flur\ 

4 See Buber, Konigtum Gottes; A. Alt, Kleine Schriften, I, pp. 345 ^* 

s Cf. for example on melek O. Eissfeldt, ‘Jahwe als Konig’, 1928, pp.8iff., 

who regards melek as an ancient Semitic predicate of the deity. After the Exile the 
name Melek came to be used more frequently again. The name Ba*al, on the other 
hand, disappeared completely after Elijah’s fight against syncretism. 

6 A. Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Seals , 1950, p. 167. 

7 As O. Eissfeldt, Ba'aUamen und Jahwe, £.A. W., 1939, p.31 once expressed it very 
clearly. 
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for this can be seen from the use of the names in the texts. Sometimes 
the names are found combined: Tahweh 5 Elohim , but this happens 
fairly seldom and may probably be explained in part from liturgical 
usage. 1 2 

II. THE FORMS OF THIS COMMUNITY 

i. Introduction 

The community of God of which we hear in the Old Testament assum¬ 
ed many forms , closely bound up with all kinds of historical and social 
conditions. As we observed before, it started with a patriarchal phase, 
but when it manifested itself independently for the first time it was 
a Yahweh-league; afterwards it developed into a tribal union, then 
into an independent nation with a government of its own and finally 
it lost this independent form and became a religious community (a 
congregation), though without losing its sense of nationality. 

From this brief summary of the history of the community of God 
two things are immediately apparent: 

a) Its national character is a form of life acquired in the course of 
history and cannot be considered vital to the existence of this com¬ 
munity. In history this was proved repeatedly by the fact that when 
independence and sovereignty were lost the community of God sur¬ 
vived. 

b) The community of God as it appeared in history owed its actual 
origin and survival to its faith in Yahweh. This faith gave it a character 
all its own, so much so that it could hold its own as an independent 
community in the midst of surrounding related and hostile groups. 

Yet ethnic relationships always played their part, too; from of old 
people were aware of the bonds of family relationship and common 
descent. In many respects this ethnic connection, expressed in genealo¬ 
gies, may be uncertain, yet it does play an important part (see below 
P» 37 °)* The ties of blood are nearly as strong as the bonds of faith. We 
should therefore tread warily and not emphasize the latter unduly as 
the only factor (see below p.384 n. 1). 

It would of course be impossible to enter here into the details of the 
social development of the religious community which is depicted in 
the Old Testament. On this subject one should turn to such authors 
as Max Weber,* A. Causse,* J. Pedersen* or now R. de Vaux.* The 


1 So in Gen. ii and iii where the names must be taken either as alternative readings, 
or as a stylistic transition to the following Yahwist part. 

2 Das antike Judentum . 3 £>« grou p e e thnique etc. ♦ Israel I-IV. 

5 Les Institutions de l*A. 7 ". 
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social systems themselves cannot be dealt with at length here; they 
can only be mentioned in so far as they are essential to our under¬ 
standing of the faith of the community of God itself. 

2. The social systems (from a historical point of view) 

a. The family relationship of the patriarchal age and 
religious life. 

Though we may hesitate to accept the family relationships of the 
patriarchal age as historical 1 we may think the description of the social 
life of the clans in the pre-Canaanite patriarchal period fundamental¬ 
ly reliable. 2 More important from a theological point of view is the 
fact that the religious form characteristic of the period of these patriar¬ 
chal clans was apparently supported mainly by an awareness of 
communion with the God who made Himself known to their ances¬ 
tors. The clans called this Deity by the name of the patriarch to 
whom He had revealed Himself first of all: God of Abraham. All this 
was dealt with by A. Alt in his Der Gott der Vdter . Though many aspects 
are still obscure and Alt’s views are frequently combated it is the like¬ 
liest scholarly approach to the earliest pre-Israelite patriarchal reli¬ 
gion so far. 3 

These views also enable us to establish a connection between this 
form of religion and that of the Mosaic period: according to Exod. 
iii. 6 Moses knows that Yahweh who called him is the god of his father. 
Though he witnessed a new revelation of God he was at the same time 
given to understand that this God was the God who had already enter¬ 
ed into a relationship with his ancestors. 4 So. O. Eissfeldt is prepared to 
admit that this history is of vital importance from a religio-historical 
point of view. 5 It is clear, at any rate, that the early narrator of 
Exodus (J) accepts this connection, thus integrating the Yahweh- 
revelation into the ancient Hebrew faith, according to which God 
had already established a relationship with the ancestor. This revela¬ 
tion to the ancestor makes the clan itself into a religious community 
that is aware of an immediate communion with the God of the fathers. 

b. Moses and the Yahweh-league 

If Moses understood the revelation of Yahweh to have this meaning, 
as Exod. iii. 6 has it, the early relationship to the father-God is actual¬ 
ized and intensified again in this text. For, again according to Exod. iii, 
Moses looks upon the name of God, Yahweh, as a proclamation of the 

1 Cf. e.g. History of Israel , or Uberliefenmgsgeschichte des Pentateuch by M.Noth. 

2 R. de Vaux, Die hebraischen Patriarchen und die modemen Entdeckungen . 

3 See i.a. my Religion of Israel , ch. IV. 

4 This identification is also made by P in Exod.vi.2, though in a different manner. 

5 Eissfeldt, Jahwe , der Gott der Vdter, ThLZ 1963, pp.48iff. 
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communion with God; Yahweh assures him of the fact that He is 
there. 

(Exod.iii. 14, see above pp.343 and I79f.). Yet the conception of 
God entered upon an absolutely new stage in his days. Yahweh did 
not merely identify Himself with the God of Moses’ father, but He 
also revealed Himself as the God of battle and victory, of wind and 
storm, intervening in nature and history. So He proves to be more than 
a mere family- or clan-god; He is the mighty God and as such He 
becomes the absolute Lord of the groups of slaves that have been 
delivered. These unite into a Yahweh-league. The members of this 
league are no longer certain consanguineous families only, but also rel¬ 
atives (Jethro) and all kinds of hangers-on (Num.xi. 4; compare also 
the Kushite woman of ch. xii). From the outset the community of Yah¬ 
weh was not merely a family-group, but also a community linked with 
each other and with Him by the deliverance they had experienced. 
Probably only certain clans or tribes or tribal groups formed part 
of it. It was stamped as a lasting community by a proclamation by 
Yahweh, who makes His will known. In this proclamation Yahweh 5 s 
saving act of revelation is made the starting-point; underlying it we 
find the demand that Yahweh and He only shall be worshipped (the 
first few verses of the Decalogue: Exod.xx.2-4a. Moreover, a second 
series of commandments (the so-called second table of the Decalogue) 
proclaims the basic civil law. This, too, comes under the protection of 
Yahweh and is united with the former to constitute a whole which 
afterwards became known as the Decalogue (Exod.xxandDeut.v). 1 
This twofold legislation (cultic and moral-social) comes to be the basis 
of the community of God as it originated in the desert and penetrated 
into the land of the fathers (Palestine-Canaan). 

c. Amphictyony 

There the third stage of the community of God develops, because the 
Yahweh-league in Canaan achieves an alliance with other, still half- 
nomadic tribes of the patriarchal period. From the outset certain 
Canaanite cities (Gibeon, Shechem) may have been admitted on 
special conditions. The ancient principles of justice received in the 
desert become the basis of life in this community and the starting- 
point of the administration of justice. As A. Alt has demonstrated 2 
there exists a connection between the demands of the Decalogue and 
criminal law (though this connection cannot be shown literally in the 
texts). 

1 See La. my Religon of Israel , p. G.Fohrer’s article: Das sogenannte apodiktisch 

formulierte Recht und der Dekalog , KuD 1965, pp.4gff.; Gerstenberger, op. cit. 

2 Die Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts . 
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Thus the new, extended community of Yahweh was governed from 
the beginning by a covenant; beside the confession of Yahweh as 
God there is the strong link of collective law. W.Zimmerli rightly 
pointed out that in the Old Testament law is an integral part of the 
spiritual community. 1 So this community takes the form of a commu¬ 
nity of law; 2 it is dominated by shofetim, judges, who in some cases 
also take action as military and political leaders, consequently as 
liberators and rulers. 3 

This legal basis keeps dominating the Yahweh-community during 
the further course of its history, though it undergoes various changes. 
We shall revert to this ground-plan of the legal community in the next 
section. This new community of Yahweh or this covenant (called 
amphictyony by M.Noth) is the core of the later people of Israel; it 
was not long before it took this name, known from early traditions 
that told of the heros eponymos of one of the oldest tribes of Central 
Palestine: Israel, who was indentified with the figure of Jacob of 
other traditions. The name of Israel as the name of a people also had 
a clear religious connotation. 

d, e. The peopleof Israel; Israel as a temple congregation 
Two times this development was to be modified drastically: first 
when the desire for national unity led to the institution of a monarchy 
and the formation of one state, the second time when after the destruc¬ 
tion of the state (fall of Jerusalem) the temple with the high priest be¬ 
comes the centre of the community of God instead of kingship with 
the temple. How great the influence of kingship was, how it had origi¬ 
nated and disappeared, will be explained more fully in § 4. 

f. Desintegration 

Finally, after a long period of national subjection and degeneration of 
the hierocracy the community of God desintegrated owing to the 
activity of the sects which developed more and more. 

3. The structures of the community 
a. The legal community 

After the patriarchal way of life, in which family relationships pre¬ 
dominated, the structure of the legal community (see above) became of 
decisive importance to Israel's spiritual and religious life. From this 

1 Das Gezetz und die Propheten , 1963. 

3 L. Kohler, Die hebrdische Rechtsgemeinde, 1931. 

3 The problem of the place of the judges, a matter on which M.Noth’s views differ 
widely from those of other scholars, cannot be discussed here. See Noth, Das Amt des 
‘Richters Israels’ , Bertholet Festschrift, 1950, and against him: W.Richter, Z u den 
‘Richtem Israels’, ZAW 1965, pp.4off. 
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a religious life and thought developed in which proclaiming and 
obeying the divine commandments were considered vital to all 
spheres of life in the community of God. The most impressive witnesses 
to this are the classical prophets of the Old Testament, but it is 
also borne out by the earliest collection of canonical writings which 
was most important to the community of God: the Torah. Its central 
part is dominated by a series of laws (Exod.xx - Num. viii and Deut.). 
In principle this element of Israel’s faith cannot be considered late, 
though it is true that a great deal of late material was incorporated in 
the collections as we have them. 1 

It is evident that this connection between law and religion was of 
paramount importance in Israel’s faith; it even gave this faith a whol¬ 
ly new turn, for in the periods about which we have historical infor¬ 
mation the belief in Yahweh was dominated completely by righteous¬ 
ness (sedaqa) and communion ( chesed ). This connection gave Israel’s con¬ 
ception of God, which was determined by Yahweh’s intervention in 
nature and history, a strong moral character, and ultimately it tended 
to make the structure of Israel’s religion rather one-sided and legalistic. 

It cannot be said, however, that this legalism had been present 
from the outset. The carrying through of legal standards in the com¬ 
munity of God was not so much intended to serve a political purpose 
nor was it primarily meant to strengthen the external forms of the 
community; its aim was rather to maintain the strong communal sense 
that had existed in the community of God from the beginning, also 
when after the settlement of Canaan the Yahweh-league expanded 
into a group of tribes joined together by a treaty. 

Not without truth H. J. Boecker 2 3 says of the legal order in Israel that it, 
£ so paradox es klingen mag, nicht eigentlich juristisch zu verstehen 
ist, sondern von dem eigentumlichen Begriff von Gemeinschaft her, 
der so wichtig fur das hebraische Denken ist ”.3 The need of rules of 
law, particularly those of criminal law, became considerably stronger 
after the tribal alliance had come into existence, but the purpose of 
these rules remained essentially the same as in the pre-Palestine pe- 

1 In this respect I cannot agree with J.Wellhausen, who looked upon the whole of 
the cultic laws as late anyhow, nor with G. von Rad, who seems to attribute the rise 
of the legal element in Israel’s faith particularly to the activity of the prophets 
(O.T. Theology, II). Pedersen (Israel) rightly pointed out that in their preaching of 
penitence the prophets appealed to the early theory of law; cf. also W. Zimmerli, op. 
ciL, who on account of the amphictyony emphasizes the juridical structure of the 
Israelite religious community. 

2 Redeformen des Rechtslebens im A.T. , 1964, p. 16. 

3 See in particular Kohler, Rechtsgemeinde, p. 9: ‘im Hebraischen sind “Richten” und 
“Helfen” Parallelsbegriffe”; and also B.Gemser, The importance of motive clauses in the 
O.T. law , Suppl VT, I. 1953, pp. soff., who drew attention to the connection between 
law and wisdom on the ground of the warnings attached to the legal formulae. 
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riod. Law bears upon the community and its members as such in a 
religious and social sense, both as a whole and as individuals. 

Now that the word Covenant has been used a few times we think 
it advisable to say a little more about it in this connection (on cer¬ 
tain important general theological implications see ch. VI). 

In the Old Testament itself the whole of Israel’s saving history ever 
since Moses is viewed in the light of the covenant (Exod.xxiv; ac¬ 
cording to P since Abraham, see Gen.xvii and above pp.62f.). 
W. Eichrodt’s Theology of the Old Testament was built up entirely on 
the conception of the Covenant. In the last few years more and more 
light has been shed on the problem of the part played by the Covenant 
in the Old Testament. The study of this problem was stimulated par¬ 
ticularly by the contribution made by G.E. Mendenhall. 1 Up to now 
opinions have been divided. R. Kraetzschmar 2 and many others who 
followed the line of thought traced out by Wellhausen supposed that 
the concept of the covenant did not arise in Israel until the Deuteron- 
omic period, and they had good reasons to think so because it was the 
Deuteronomic literature that emphasized the covenant so strongly. 
On the other hand, the covenant was already mentioned by Hosea 
and, even more important, the ancient traditions frequently showed 
the influence of this conception, even if the term itself is not used. 

It is impossible to bring up the whole of this controversy here (see 
McCarthy, Treaty) ! We cannot be certain that the communion be¬ 
tween God and the people was considered from the outset as a 
covenantal communion. The question arises whether this relationship 
was looked upon as a communion entered into freely on God’s part 
(as E imagines for instance in Exod.xxiv. 11, cf. 2Sam.ix), or as 
an alliance concluded formally and confirmed by both parties (as 
in the Deuteronomic part of Exod. xxiv, vss. 3 -8), or in some other way. 

There are many kinds of treaties: a) those concluded by two equal 
partners, b) the treaty between a sovereign lord and his vassal 3 * (both 
these kinds are also found among the Hittite treaties), c) treaties 
between two parties under the guidance of some high-ranking official;« 
then also a treaty concluded by the king with his people. 5 J.Hempel 
speaks of four kinds of treaties, 6 thinking first and foremost of e) the 
social communal relationship which is found generally with the 
Semitic tribes. 7 

1 See above p. 166 n. 1. 2 Die Bundesvorstellung im A. T., 1896. 

3 Gf. J.Begrich, Berith, ZAW 1944, pp. iff. 

4 See M.Noth, Das alttest . Bundesschliessen eines Maritextes , see Ges. Studien, pp. i42ff. 

This is found in the O.T. in 2 Kingsxi. 17 and Joshua xxiv. 25. 

s G. Fohrer, Der Vertrag zwischen Konig und Volk in Israel ZAW 1959, pp. iff. 

6 RGG 3 1 , p.1514 (s.v. Bund t im A,T.). 

7 And about which J. Pedersen always writes. 
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It seems that in the Old Testament the relationship between Yah- 
weh and the people came to be looked upon more and more as a 
covenant, but that this covenant was viewed in a different light every 
time. Some authors (P) strongly emphasize the fact that it was God 
who instituted the covenant; with them God is the sovereign Lord 
and Israel the vassal. In the Deuteronomic theology the independence 
of the people as the vassal is still recognized in that it is asked to assent 
to the terms of the covenant (Deut., Ex0d.xxiv.3ff.), as also the 
Assyrian and western Semitic treaties. 1 J.Hempel 2 rightly pointed 
out, indeed, that this adherence to the independence of the partners in 
the covenant is, in fact, merely a formal matter. 

Over and above these, however, there are many less formal types of 
covenants, thus the covenant described by E (Ex0d.xxiv.9ff.) is 
marked by a communal meal eaten before the face of the Lord. We 
may wonder if the author did not have in mind a royal pact (though 
the word covenant is not used), at which the God of Israel, enthroned 
in high heaven, prepared a ceremonial meal for the elders of Israel 
(for such a ceremonial meal see Isa. xxv; also 1 Kings i.gff. and 
2 Sam. ix). 

In Exod. xixf. there is no ceremonial meal nor any other ceremony 
that reminds us of a covenant, while the word itself is not used either. 
Here Yahweh appears on Mount Sinai amidst thunder, lightning and 
smoke and proclaims His law. This way of representing things may be 
connected with the decrees promulgated by monarchs at their ac¬ 
cession. It cannot be proved that kingship is implied in the form of the 
Sinai story because a) the word King is not used there (though ‘king¬ 
dom* is found in vs. 6 in the Deuteronomic part of the text), and b) one 
can hardly attribute any kingly traits to this appearance of Yahweh. 3 

From a historical point of view it is most probable that the formal 
link between the covenant-concept and the relationship between 
Yahweh and the people was forged in the tribal alliance (amphictyony) 
at Shechem, which aimed at the worship of Yahweh as the Lord of 
the covenant (Josh.xxiv.). This view is also held by a great many 
scholars in this field. This covenant-concept must have attained a 
dominant position in the E-tradition and thus have been incorporated 
into the Sinai-tradition. Afterwards it was given a wholly new form in 
the Deuteronomic theology, which strongly underlined the juridical 
element; in this way the community of God was in some degree given 
the character of a community held together by a treaty. 

1 In his article The vassal treaties of Esarhaddon and the dating of Deuteronomium (OTS, 
XIV, 1965, pp. I22ff.) R.Frankena pointed out the strong affinity between the Deu¬ 
teronomic covenantforms and the Assyrian treaties of the period of Esarhaddon. 

2 RGG 3 , 1 , p. 1514, art. Band If Im A.T\ 

3 One might rather consider this to be true of the initial verses of the Decalogue. 
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This juridical element becomes even stronger in the post-exilic 
period owing to the theology of P, in which the law-giving on Sinai 
comes to dominate the whole of the Yahweh-revelation, and ultimate¬ 
ly owing to the codification of the Pentateuch, which makes the Torah 
as the codification of the law predominant in the religion of Israel. 

b. The community of God as a state 

The amphictyonic bond developed by the tribes in Canaan, probably 
under the leadership of the Yahweh-league, may be thought to have 
prepared the way for the state, which developed afterwards. It is 
mainly a cultic and legal community centred round a sanctuary and 
is intended to maintain the collective relationship with Yahweh and 
therefore the mutual bond rather than the defence against the outside 
world. For that reason it did not have a pronounced political form. 
Consequently we find no actions of the amphictyony against the 
outside world in the Old Testament (cf. Judges v); an example of action 
taken within the amphictyony (against Benjamin) is afforded by tradi¬ 
tion in Judgesxx. 

The leadership of the tribes rested with charismatic figures who are 
described as prophets (the prophetess Deborah) or as judges (the 
major judges) rather than with the amphictyony (where apparently 
there were certain officials who administered justice). On the strength 
of the evidence it may be assumed that for some time certain parts of 
the country were under the leadership of such judges (who therefore 
governed these territories) and that during the last period of the judges 
the priesthood at the sanctuary of Shiloh played a prominent part. 
After the destruction of the sanctuary at Shiloh by the Philistines the 
need of a stabler form of government made itself felt strongly, particu¬ 
larly the need of a concentration of political and military forces. The 
Yahweh-lague and the amphictyony had had their day; a more 
comprehensive unity was required if the tribes of Israel were to hold 
their own against the invading Philistines and other tribal groups. No 
wonder, then, that the desire for a central leadership was growing 
and that this could be guaranteed best by kingship. For Israel, which 
had hardly outgrown the semi-nomadic period yet was getting ac¬ 
quainted with agricultural conditions, kingship was an innovation. It 
formed part of urban civilization. In the ancient Eastern countries it 
had already existed for a long time, and in Canaan too, though there it 
had failed to develop into a very influential institution owing to the 
division and dependence of the country (on the kingship itself and 
its importance in religious life and the state see also below). In spite 
of the opposition of some old social and religious groups against this 
desire for a king, the idea of kingship won through, even if at first 
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charismatic figures only were invested with this dignity. 

The first man designated to hold this office, Saul, though originally 
called in the charismatic manner, fell short of the expectations people 
had cherished about him. But his successor, David, did come up to 
these expectations and most unexpectedly and impressively he made 
kingship in Israel into an institution that was valued very highly and 
accepted fully; to such an extent even that the succession to the throne 
was solemnly given to his dynasty for all time (2Sam.vii). David 
was not only called to the throne by the southern tribe of Judah from 
which he had sprung, but he was also accepted as king by the northern 
tribes. This is how during David’s lifetime the state of Israel came 
into being, comprising all the old Hebrew tribal groups as well as 
many ancient Canaanite cities that had submitted and were incorpo¬ 
rated into the new kingdom in one way or other. 

What interests us in connection with the theology of the Old 
Testament is not the subsequent history of this state, but its impor¬ 
tance in the development of the community of God which Israel was 
in essence. 

This importance was very great. The state as a new form of govern¬ 
ment meant a radical change in the position of the tribes of Israel. It 
confronted them with the surrounding nations in a way totally un¬ 
known so far; ancient civilized states such as Egypt and Phoenicia 
were beyond their horizon no longer. At home a new form of civiliza¬ 
tion sprang up: urban civilization. People began to live in and with 
the ancient Canaanite cities and within a short time many new Isra¬ 
elite cities were constructed as well. The semi-nomadic and agricultural 
civilization was gradually being complemented by urban culture. 

The influence of all this on religious and spiritual life was very great. 
When people began to be interested in the international scene they 
came to familiarize themselves with and appreciate foreign wisdom; 
ancient Canaanite religious notions and practices became known and 
gained in influence. All this widened the spiritual horizon but also 
caused grave tensions. On the one hand, it led to syncretism (cf. 
i Kings xii), on the other hand, as a reaction, people began to concen¬ 
trate more and more on their own spiritual values. This gave rise to 
the need to collect the ancient traditions (J) and to adapt them, as well 
as to the tendency to take a stand against these new influences (Gen. 
ii-xi). 

The new royal temple in Jerusalem is a clear case in point. It was 
built in a modern style’ which is in many respects reminiscent of 
structures of the western Semitic architectures. 1 On the other hand 
it also expresses the will to maintain the ancient Yahwism: the Ark 
1 See i.a. A. Parrot, Le temple de Jerusalem; R. de Vaux, op . cit., II. 
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which had already been transferred to Jerusalem by David, the secret 
palladium of the Yahweh-league, was placed in the cella of the sanc¬ 
tuary which thus became the ‘Holy of Holies’. 

In religious thought Wisdom becomes ofunprecedented importance, 
but on the other hand the cultic element is also stimulated strongly. 
The philosophy of life becomes an element of religion: God is pro¬ 
claimed as the Creator-God (cf. Gen.xiv. i8ff.); through genealogical 
registers (Gen.x) the history of Israel is fitted into the history of the 
world and linked up with traditions of the primeval history (Gen. iiff.). 

In the social field the way is paved for great changes; as Israel is 
being drawn into the life of the nations by trade and politics the old 
simple social relations are interfered with. A ‘money-economy’ comes 
to dominate social and economic life, the ancient social rules are 
going by the board. The protests of the prophets who call upon the 
people to maintain the ancient ways of life for Yahweh’s sake try to 
stem the tide of this social disorganisation. Classical prophetism brings 
out clearly Israel’s growing awareness of the imminent social, cultic 
and religious dangers. By this spiritual struggle Israel’s faith was 
focused upon the vital problems of life and in this way Israel arrived 
at a (practical) theological reflection all its own. 

Through these tensions Israel’s faith was deepended and enriched 
(see ch.II, pp.26f.). A very great part of the Old Testament came 
into being during this period and is marked by it, both the collections 
of historical traditions and the prophetic, cultic (many Psalms) and 
wisdom literature, 

c. The community of God as a cultic community 
In virtue of its nature the community of God as it appears in the Old 
Testament was always a cultic community, too. There was always some 
form of communal worship of God round whom the community 
developed. This was the case in the patriarchal period, but also in the 
Mosaic period, the age of the Judges and the Kings and in the post- 
exilic period. In each of these, however, the form of the cultic com- 
nunity was different. The Old Testament gives fairly detailed informa¬ 
tion about the cult, but it has been handed down to us in the Torah 
as one whole without any historical connection; the later priesthood 
of the second temple in Jerusalem lumped them all together and 
ascribed them to the Mosaic period. By consulting the historical writ¬ 
ings it is possible to gain a deeper understanding of the real situation 
as it presented itself in the course of history, even though this insight 
may be called very fragmentary and in places even insufficient, 
because the nature of the sources compels us in many respects to make 
shift with hypotheses. The brief outline of the cultic community in the 
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course of history given here is of a very tentative character; for further 
material see now especially R. de Vaux’s Les Institutions de VAncien 
Testament II, which we have already mentioned repeatedly and which 
gives a fairly complete survey of the literature on each separate subject. 

The earliest form of the cultic community was the family grouping. 
Like all corporate life (see pp.37of.), cultic life also had a strongly 
marked family character. This remains perceptible throughout the 
course of history. In principle the father appears as the sacrificer, 
though it is the priest who set the sacrifice upon the altar (see i Sam. 
i-iii, and cf. Levit. i); the paschal offering was killed and eaten in the 
family circle. 

This must have been true a fortiori of the patriarchal period, when 
the cult was aimed first and foremost at the worship of the theoipatroioi , 
but on that period we lack evidence that can be dated with any degree 
of certainty. We are justified in supposing that the various Hebrew 
tribes or clans, several of whom worshipped the theos patroios under a 
name of their own (called after the ancestor), must have differed with 
respect to the cult. 

These differences must have become more pronounced in Canaan 
where the clans or tribes settled, as each of them sought to associate 
itself with existing sanctuaries so that distinct cultic traditions must 
have formed within the different tribes. 1 

A strong impetus towards unity was, however, given by the Yahweh- 
league that had formed around Moses and played a prominent part 
in the Yahweh-amphictyony (see above, p.348). It made the Yah- 
weh-worship of central and exclusive importance among the tribes 
that had joined it, thus greatly promoting the unity of spiritual life 
(cf. Joshuaxxiv and such texts as Exod.xxxiv. 14, xx.3, etc.). This 
exclusive worship of Yahweh entailed all kinds of prohibition of cultic 
practices (Exod.xxii.20, xxiii. i8ff.), of magic (Exod.xxii. 18) and 
divination (1 Sam.xxviii) and of the use of names of deities and the 
abuse of the name of their own God (Exod. xxiii. 13^ and xx.7). Yet 
we may assume that the differences of the older period could not be 
cleared away all at once. Certain sanctuaries with which people had 
associated themselves carried on their old traditions, so that even 
after the tribes of Israel had come under the influence of Yahwishm 
different cultic traditions continued to exist. Such traditions could 
suddenly come to life again in later times, as appears from the story of 
the restoration of ancient cultic practices at Bethel and Dan in the 
days of Jerobeam (1 Kingsxii) and from the fact that the prophets felt 
called upon to protest vehemently against the cult at sanctuaries at 
1 Sec i.a. my Religion of Israel , pp. i6ofF. 
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Bethel, Gilgal, Beersheba, etc. (Hos.iv. 15, vi.g, ix. 15; Amos iv.4, 
v. 5). Yahweh was worshipped as the God of Israel nominally rather 
than actually. In point of fact various ancient non-Yahwistic practices 
survived at some sanctuaries; others (such as the ancient Shiloh) prob¬ 
ably did not permit them or only to a lesser degree. No wonder that 
the opposition against the syncretistic sanctuaries became stronger and 
stronger, culminating in the legislation of Deuteronomy. This legisla¬ 
tion was largely founded on ancient anti-Canaanite cultic laws we 
have mentioned above (the Book of the Covenant, Exod.xxi—xxiii, 
may be considered to form the nucleus of Deuteronomy), but particu¬ 
larly on the tradition that had developed in the temple-cult at Jerusa¬ 
lem since David and Solomon. 

For that reason this temple (see above, pp.247f.) became highly 
important for the community of God in Israel. The cult at this temple 
certainly did not escape pre-Israelite Canaanite influences, but it was 
based essentially upon the ancient Israelite tradition which the temple- 
cult was to incorporate, as is proved by the fact that the ark, the an- 
cient-Israelite nomadic palladium (see above, p.354) became the 
real sacral centre of the sanctuary. Instead of associating itself with 
the patriarchal religion (as was done at Bethel in the days of Jeroboam) 
Jerusalem adopted the old Mosaic tradition. 1 This became of immense 
importance in the religion of Israel and the message of the Old 
Testament as a whole. 2 This is the historical foundation of the link 
between the Mosaic tradition and the temple at Jerusalem, stated so 
emphatically by Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic history. No 
wonder, therefore, that both in the Deuteronomic history (2Sam.vi) 
and in the Chronicles (1 Chron.xv) the history of the state is intro¬ 
duced by the story of the preparation of the foundation of the temple. 

Though we must be careful not to over-rate the importance of the 
temple at Jerusalem in Israel’s spiritual life, we must certainly recog¬ 
nize its existence. The clearest proof of this may be the fact that after 
Israel became independent Jeroboam felt called upon to promote two 
sanctuaries at Bethel and Dan to the rank of royal temples to coun¬ 
teract the influence of Jerusalem. Everywhere and at all times the 
temples were the centres of spiritual life, as the priesthood did not only 
discharge cultic duties but also influenced education, legislation, etc. 

The importance of the royal sanctuary at Jerusalem was detracted 
from by many sanctuaries (the ‘high places’) and (after the kingdom 
was split up) especially by the two royal temples in the north we men¬ 
tioned just now. 

* Cf. beside the books mentioned above, p.195, n.2 and 3, R. E. Clements, op.cit. 
and J. Schreiner, Sion-Jerusalem. 

2 For the importance of the temple see above, p.248. 
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Not always did the temple at Jerusalem remain faithful to the 
worship of Yahweh: there were periods of decadence (Athaliah, cf. 
2 Kings xi; Ahaz, 2Kingsxvi; Manasseh, 2 Kings xxi), but also 
periods of restoration (Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii; Josiah, 2 Kings xxiif., 
cf. Jer.xxii. 15). Throughout the course of history the kings accepted 
the ancient holy places outside Jerusalem (only the Deuteronomic 
reformation in the days of Josiah attempted to abolish them all), 
and some of them even tolerated the worship of other gods on behalf 
of their wives who were of foreign extraction (1 Kings xi; xv. if.; cf. 
vs. 13 and elsewhere). 

That is why the kingship and the royal sanctuary of Jerusalem did 
not always strengthen the community of God by any means, but on 
the contrary often affected it unfavourably. They frequently caused 
dissension, because the priests of the royal sanctuary had no other 
choice but follow the monarch. Solomon and Ahab are attacked by the 
prophets; in later times the priesthood is criticized severely by the 
prophets at every turn; the cult of the sanctuary at Jerusalem is op¬ 
posed openly by Isaiah (i. ioff.) and Jeremiah (vii; xxvi). The commu¬ 
nity of God and the cultic community do not always coincide by any 
means; on the contrary, they are drifting apart to an even greater 
extent. According to Isaiah it is only a ‘remnant 5 that constitutes the 
community of God, and in his message the contrast between the two 
stands out clearly. This does not justify the conclusion, drawn by some 
scholars, 1 that the work of the prophets was individualistic; we should 
bear in mind that in their opinion the faithful who remained loyal 
constituted the true Israel. They looked upon ‘the remnant that re¬ 
turns’ as Israel, the Israel that has a future before it, whereas the 
rest of Israel was heading for destruction. And in this way Isaiah 
could proclaim to Israel both judgment (‘this people 5 ) and salvation 
(‘my people 5 ). 

The fact that he is aware of the approaching separation between 
those who have faith (Isa.xxviii. 16) and those who have not (xxviii. 7 
ff.) does not make Isaiah an individualist. Even if there are only few 
people who understand his message (Isa. viii. i6ff), these few represent 
the people of Yahweh (Isa.xiv. 32) even if they are only the poor of 
the people. The community of God does fall apart, but not along 
personal or social lines, but on the ancient — Israelite moral and re¬ 
ligious lines implied in the covenant-relationship. According to 
Isaiah the cultic community must be dominated by loyalty to Yahweh 
alone, by righteousness and justice; it must not be governed by na¬ 
tional, political or ethical ideas. Some of the prophets even seem to 


1 Cf. A. Causse, Dugroupe ethnique . 
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reject the whole cultic form of the community of God as it had devel¬ 
oped in the course of history (Jer. vii. 22f.; cf. xxxi. 3iff. and iii. 16). 

Whereas Ezekiel thinks in collective terms (he looks upon Israel as 
a unity, both in judgment and in restoration) in spite of ch. xviii, 
Deutero-Isaiah shows greater differentiation: in the first few chapters 
he addresses the people as a whole, but from ch. li. i onwards he calls 
them more frequently the faithful (denoting a plural). With Ezekiel 
the temple ranks high in cultic importance; this is hardly the case 
with Deutero-Isaiah. From the days of the major prophets there al¬ 
ways remained a tension in Israel within the cultic community con¬ 
cerning the importance to be attached to the external cultic acts 
performed in the temple. Those who, like Jeremiah (vii), did not 
think the temple and its cult of central importance but rather the 
loyalty to Yahweh and the keeping of His commandments take a 
different view of the cultic community from those who thought the 
sanctuary and the sacred acts indispensable. To the former the de¬ 
struction of the temple (Micah, Jeremiah, perhaps Isaiah too 1 did 
not seem to be an irreparable disaster but an inescapable divine 
judgment. To the latter it became the token that God had rejected 
His people (cf. Jer.xxxiii.23, Isa.xlix. 14, xlii. i8ff). The Lamenta¬ 
tions show affinity with the message of the prophets rather than with 
the latter, because they describe the downfall as God’s judgment (cf. 
i. l8 ). 

In Deuteronomy we find an attempt to unite the two: the cultic 
and the ancient-Israelite prophetical elements. The divine law is 
emphatically proclaimed in the spirit of the prophets, but at the same 
time the cult is concentrated in the purified temple-worship in Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The Deuteronomic reformation attempted to reform the state, the 
temple, the laws and the life of the people by the creation of a theo¬ 
cratic state with at its head a king who, like his subjects, is fully 
amenable to the divine law which is preserved by the priesthood 
(Deut. xvii. 18ff.). Though Deuteronomy itself constituted the law of 
the country for a short period only (621-609), it exercised great 
influence on the development of the cultic community. As the sum¬ 
mary of the words of Yahweh it continued to dominate the life of the 
community of God, because it was not only the starting-point for the 
development of a whole literature that may be called the Deuterono¬ 
mic history 2 (as was done by M.Noth), but even became the nucleus 
of the collection of canonical writings that have been handed down to 
us in the books of Genesis to Kings. For that reason Deuteronomy is 

1 See my Jahwe en zijn stad. 

2 See above, p.6o. 
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the starting-point in the development of the canon, which gave the 
cultic community of Israel such a strong support in the ‘sacred book*. 

This development linked the cultic community permanently to 
the ‘sacred book 5 . Just as in the pre-exilic period the community of 
Yahweh was guided by the sanctuary and by prophecy, this is done 
after the exile by the temple and the canonised book. We shall go 
into these two subjects a little further. 

First of all the temple, which after having been destroyed for 70 
years, was rebuilt in Jerusalem (Haggai, Zechariah, Ezrah). Because 
it became the focal point of the renovated Yahweh — community af¬ 
ter the exile, it got a quite different aspect. Now it really became a 
cultic community; its right to exist was the restoration and execution of 
the templeworship in Jerusalem (E zek.i, cf. 2 Ghron.xxxvi. 22f.), 
and this also gave it coherence. Haggai (ii. 1 iff.) states that the new 
temple-community must be ritually pure and must not contain any 
elements that were not originally Israelite. 1 For that reason the for¬ 
eigners (especially foreign wives) must be expelled (Haggai, Ezrah 
ix, Nehemiahxiv.) Some voices were raised in protest (Isa.lvi; Ruth), 
but they were in the minority though a prophet like Zechariah cannot 
have been very much out of sympathy with these protests: he does 
not think observing the fast essential, but he does emphasize the old 
prophetic demand to abide by the word of God, (vii. 2ff.). 

Soon the organization of the community of God was left completely 
to the high priest. As appears from ch. iii and vi Zechariah hoped that 
a secular leader would take his place by the side of the high priest, 
but these hopes were not realized: it seems that the two leading figures 
of the initial period (Zerubbabel and Joshua) were not present at the 
consecration of the temple; they are not mentioned in Ezrah vi. i6ff. 
As the priesthood, led by the high priest, became the leaders of the 
community, the renewed community of God became truly hiero- 
theocratical in character; the priests were the representatives of the 
community of God. The temple and its cult dominated religious life. 
Liturgical manuals on the temple-cult (Levit.i—vii) and other cultic 
and ritual tracts rouse the general interest. This makes it necessary 
for the Deuteronomic canon, which had already been generally ac¬ 
cepted, to be extended with information about the cult. This was done 
by combining the collection of cultic narratives and laws, known as 
the Priestly Code, 2 with the Deuteronomic code. In this way the series 
of writings came into existence which we now have in Gen.i- 
2 Kings xxiv. The first part of this, from Genesis up to and including 
Deuteronomy, became known under the name of Torah as an inde- 

1 Cf. K.Elliger, ad. loc . in Haggai, ATD 25, 1951, pp.8gff. 

2 For this see the Introductions to the 0 . T. 
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pendent corpus consisting of five parts and as such it was considered 
Mosaic. Whether this collection was given its present form by Ezrah or 
soon after him cannot be established with any degree of certainty. 
Owing to the acceptance of the Torah the hierotheocracy that is pre¬ 
dominant in the post-exilic community of God is determined more 
than ever before by this book. We might even say that it develops into 
a nomocracy. The spiritual life of the community is embedded in the 
Torah , which is looked upon as the unalterable written Word of God 
and from which the guidance of God could be received by study and 
interpretation. In this way the living word of God of the prophets was 
replaced by the book of revelation. Instead of the prophecy the study 
of the law became of ever greater crucial importance (Ps.i, cxix). 
Thus the community of God as a cultic community gained two cen¬ 
ters; the temple and the law. They should not be contrasted, for they 
are thought to be in an even line theologically; the temple is the bearer 
of the law, and the law is the word that God gave to Israel from the 
sanctuary. 

Historically and actually, however, the community developed in 
two directions, because it was dominated by two factors. The law 
was given its own institution in the synagogue that was established 
in every congregation and where the Torah was read and studied. It 
is true that the synagogue cannot be compared with the temple which 
retained a value all its own as the cultic meetingplace of God and the 
people, yet in many cases it was the principal spiritual educational 
institution in the community of the faithful. So a community of faith 
focused on the Torah develops beside a temple-community focused on 
the cult. The two communities often had widely divergent interests. 
The priests who were the leaders of the temple-community often held 
opinions (conservative in the theological field, progressive in civil life) 
that differed widely from those of the Scribes, who came particularly 
from the other group and often held opposite views. The tensions be¬ 
tween the Sadducees and the Pharisees that are referred to again and 
again in the New Testament were partly due to these different develop¬ 
ments which led to ever greater contrasts. 

Besides, through and sometimes against these two main trends some 
few prophetical influences make themselves felt, as appears for in¬ 
stance from the book of Jonah and some Trito-Isaian prophecies. The 
influence exercised by apocalyptics was greater, as is evident from 
some parts of the Old Testament but particularly from the apocryphal 
writings (see p.455). Moreover, the wisdom continues to make itself 
felt, now opposing the ancient traditions, then adapting itself to them 
more and more (Jesus Sirach). 

In the last few centuries of Israel’s existence as a nation the cultic 
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community comes to present ever more differentiated and in part even 
confused characteristics. In spite of the fact that the outward appear¬ 
ance of unity was maintained under the leadership of the temple- 
priesthood and by the authority of the canon of Torah , NebVim and 
(in large part) the Kethubim , an authority which was generally accept¬ 
ed, the disintegration of the cultic community continued. The sects 
flourished, the gulf between the leading groups widened, the common 
people did not know the law so that the community of God, proclaim¬ 
ed and expected so emphatically, could hardly be effected to any 
appreciable extent. The formal attitude of the priesthood and the 
rigidity of the scribes could not check this disintegration. In a period 
when the community of God stood in desperate need of a spiritual 
leadership they failed dismally. More than ever before it became ap¬ 
parent that the cult and the law, the temple and the tradition, how¬ 
ever important to the community they might be, could not take the 
place of the living Word of God that had been accorded to Israel for 
centuries. The failure of the community of God as a cultic community 
caused hopes to spring up of the fulfilment of the prophecy that held 
out the prospect of a recreation of the community of God. 

4. The pillars of this community 1 

a. The importance of the patriarchs in Israel’s faith is valued very 
highly in the Old Testament. Abraham in particular is the great 
champion of the faith (Gen.xii; xv.6; xxii). It is clear that this view 
of the patriarch was influenced theologically by later ideas, and that 
these ideas clearly show the hand of the authors of the first half of the 
period of the Kings (J and E; cf. above pp.56ff), authors who show 
great affinity with the prophets and the wisdom-literature. 

The type of faith we find in the figure of Abraham is that of the au¬ 
thors rather than that of the patriarch himself. To them he is the ideal 
figure in whom they depict the relationship between Israel and Yah- 
weh, Israel’s God. 

Any reconstruction of the historical reality can only be hypothetical. 
It is clear, however, that Abraham did not know Yahweh, as we read 
that Yahweh first revealed Himself to Moses. It is therefore extremely 
difficult to determine the historical importance of the patriarchs for 
Israel’s faith. A. Alt’s study Der Gott der Vater 2 may not be the definite 
solution but up to now it is the likeliest hypothesis concerning the 
faith of the patriarchs and has not been superseded in spite of strong 
criticism. 3 

1 Cf. M. Noth, Amt und Berufung im A . T., 1958. 

2 1929; see i.a. my Religion of Israel; V.Maag, op.cit .; M.Noth, Traditionsgeschickte 
des Pentateuch . 

3 For this discussion cf. esp. B. Gemser, Vragen rondom depatriarchenreligie, 1958. 
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In this study the patriarchs are looked upon as the mediators of 
revelation for the theoi patroioi who are called after them: the God of 
Abraham, the Fear of Isaac, the Mighty One of Jacob. The deity who 
had revealed himself to them remained the God of the family and 
afterwards of the tribe, the God with whom the descendants of the 
patriarchs retained the bond. In the Father-god religion we find there¬ 
fore: the elements of the revelation, the charismatic receiver of this 
revelation and the personal bond between the deity and the pa¬ 
triarch with his family. All these are elements that are to play a 
dominating part in the later religious life of the Old Testament. So 
from the outset the tribal community must have had a religious basis, 
and this would go to show that there was a great measure of conti¬ 
nuity in the different phases of the belief in God as is depicted in the 
Old Testament. 

b. Moses 

Here, too, the historical data at our disposal do not allow us to solve 
the problem of a historical continuity between the faith of the pa¬ 
triarchs and the faith of Moses. From the traditions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment we do get the impression that the God who was revealed to 
Israel through Moses, Yahweh, was a deity quite different in character 
from the Father-gods of the patriarchs. O. Eissfeldt may be right when 
in his interpretation of the story of Exod. iii 1 he says that Moses al¬ 
ready laid the connection between the faith in the God of the fathers 
and the faith in Yahweh, thus causing a change of crucial importance. 
With Eissfeldt we may assume (cf. Exod. iii. 6a) that Moses lived in the 
tradition of the Father-god and that he discovered the God of his 
family in the God who revealed Himself to him as Yahweh (cf. besides 
the J-tradition in Exod.iii.6a, also the P-tradition in vi.2). It is this 
linking of the Father-god, the god of the community with the God of 
thunder and lightning of Mount Sinai who had also revealed Himself 
in history as the deliverer-god, which causes the belief in Yahweh to 
develop as He is proclaimed in the Old Testament, the majestic God 
of the personal communion who reveals Himself to be the Saviour-god 
by His actions. In the name borne by this God widely different 
‘qualities’ are hinted at paradoxically: actualness and transcendence, 
power and saving intervention (see above, p. i8if.). The tribal groups 
were associated with this God who is - in religio-historical terminology 
- both Family-god and High-god, and this association was qualified 
by legislation, contained in the Decalogue. 2 In this way the tribal 

1 O. Eissfeldt, Jakobs Begegmmg mit El und Moses 9 Begegnung mit Jahwe , OLZ 1963, 
pp.325ff.esp. 331. 

2 See below, p.395. 
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groups, their descendants and those who associated themselves with 
these groups afterwards came to have a type of faith all their own, 
which set them apart for ever in their ways of life and thought from 
the nations that are their contemporaries. As the mediator of revela¬ 
tion Moses is the central figure in the community of faith, the Yah- 
weh-league which was founded by him. His work prepares the way 
for the faith of the subsequent generations. The association with 
Yahweh inaugurated by him made the Yahweh-community the mag¬ 
net that drew the tribes in Canaan and even other non-Hebrew 
elements towards Yahweh, so that the amphictyony could develop 
in Canaan. His task was unique, even if we do find figures in the Old 
Testament who held more or less the same manysided functions, 
such as Samuel, who was both prophet and judge. 

c. The Judges 

The community centering round a sanctuary did not play the most 
important xole in the development of the community of God, though 
it may have been of great importance for some time. About the history 
of the amphictyony we know so little, in fact, that we cannot even 
establish with certainty what sanctuary was its centre. Several sanc¬ 
tuaries emerge in succession from the mists of history which seem to 
have been central in the life of the tribes at certain times (Shechem, 
Gilgal, Bethel, Shiloh). 

More important than the amphictyony, which appears to have fall¬ 
en into decay soon, were certain Judges in whom the old spirit of the 
Yahweh-league came to life again. It is remarkable that in the book of 
Judges the title of shofetim , judges, is used to denote two wholly differ¬ 
ent types of figures that appear in history. On the one hand there are 
the so-called ‘minor judges’ (cf. Judgesx. iff. and xii.8ff), on the 
other the so-called ‘major judges’ (Gideon, etc.). They are so widely 
different that they can hardly be said to belong to the same category; 
as M. Noth did we may look upon the minor judges as the holders of 
the amphictyonic office of a judge and the major judges, on the contra¬ 
ry, as charismatic heroic figures, as were Saul and David in the early 
period of the age of the kings. In that case these two types of judges 1 
would represent two of the most important elements of the ancient- 
Israelite community: the charismatic type and the type that preserves 
the tradition particularly respecting the divine will in matters of law. 


1 In Hebrew as well as in Phoenician, Punian, Ugaritic and in the Mari-texts the 
word shofet, ‘judge 5 can have a twofold meaning: ‘ruler’ and ‘judge’, in the sense 
of the man who upholds the law, who draws up the laws and administers justice (cf. 
beside M.Noth, op.cit ., and W. Richter, op. cit ., now also K.D.Schunck, Die Richter 
Israels undihr Amt, in Suppl. V.T., Geneva, 1966, and elsewhere). 
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As appears from the description of the earliest kings the charismatic 
element still plays an important role after the period of the judges, 
which is proof of the decisive importance of this element for the reli¬ 
gion of ancient Israel; the most important aspect of the kingship is, 
however, upholding the law (see also above, pp. 349ff.: the legal com¬ 
munity) . 

d. The Kingship 

Like the ‘major judges’ the first kings were charismatic figures. It 
would therefore be wrong to assume a contrast between kingship in 
Israel and the charismatic judges and to account for the original 
Israelite kingship by means of Ganaanite and Egyptian influences 
only, or to look upon the king as a characteristically cultic figure. 
These elements do come into the picture, but they do not dominate the 
picture. 

Quite soon the kingship in Israel changed in its aspects: the original 
peculiarly Israelite type was distorted, on the one hand into an orien¬ 
tal despotism (Solomon), on the other into a military dictatorship 
(Baasha, Zimri, Omri, Jehu, etc.). In spite of that the original charis¬ 
matic element occasionally manifests itself in the way in which some 
monarchs were invested with their office. Several of the kings were 
anointed by prophets (Jeroboam, Jehu), others deliberately chose the 
line of the Yahweh-tradition (onjosiahcf. 2 Kings xxiii. 25f.) and they 
were therefore truly kings ‘by the grace of God’. Anointment implies 
‘sanctification’, being dedicated to God. 1 

Though the form in which the kingship arose in Israel 2 gave it a 
character all its own, adapted to the way of life of Israel and to 
Yahwism, it is in fact an institution which Israel adopted from the 
world around it, especially the Ganaanite and Phoenician world, 
with its city-kingships. 3 Kings like Saul and indeed David, too, at the 
beginning of his reign (at Hebron, afterwards in Jerusalem; cf. also 
Jeroboam at Shechem, Omri at Samariah) and others show some 
traits of the city-kingship. Soon other influences came to play their 
part, as well, especially in the days of Solomon; then it adopted strong 
Egyptian traits and developed into despotism. This form soon decayed, 
because both the religions and the social conditions were lacking in 
Israel. In fact Israel always remained a tribal community based on the 
semi-nomadic life of the clans, in which the family and the oldest 


1 M. Noth, op. city pp. isff., Kutsch, op. cit . 

2 Cf. i.a. the article by A. Alt and H.Donner, Konigtum in Israel , RGG 3 III, pp. 
17096?. 

3 The Egyptian kingship also exercised some influence, a. through the Jebusite 
kingship and b. through the contacts in the days of Solomon. 
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members of the community continued to occupy a prominent place, 
and for that reason Israel rejected the kingship Egyptian style which 
was a divine kingship. The few formulas in the Old Testament that 
might remind us of such a conception of kingship are never to be 
interpreted in a literal sense. 

The character of the Israelite kingship is a subject that has been very 
much in the limelight in the last few decads. On the ground of theories 
of the so-called Myth and Ritualschool 1 some Scandinavian scholars 2 
developed the theory that the kingship in Israel as God wished it to be 
was of a sacral character, so much so that the king was looked upon 
as a sacred and even divine figure. They did not draw a distinction 
between the kingship of the ancient oriental world as a whole and 
that of ancient Egypt; they took the line that there was c one cultural 
(and cultic) pattern* dominating the ancient Eastern world as a 
whole, a pattern to which Israelite life conformed, too. 3 It has become 
more and more evident that this theory is untenable, not only be¬ 
cause ancient Eastern life in all its aspects was much more varied and 
complicated than the above-mentioned scholars thought, but also 
because within that complex whole Israel proves in many respects to 
have structures that are all its own. 

As we said, the clan or tribe remained for a long time the form as¬ 
sumed by the community, and it was greatly strengthened by the 
religious links with the one God, Yahweh; and the combination of 
these two motifs made the idea of the community exceedingly strong. 

The kingship did not break through this idea, but rather helped to 
strengthen it even more. Originally at any rate it did not affect the 
tribal community; the oldest members of the tribes made their in¬ 
fluence felt at the election of a king (2 Sam. v. 3, cf. 1 Sam.xi. i2ff., 


1 The name derives from the title of a book published in 1933 by some scholars, 
among whom S.H. Hooke (followed by The Labyrinth). 

2 G.Widengren (Ps.cx, 1941), but in particular I. Engnell, Studies in Divine King¬ 
ship in the Ancient Near East , 1943; cf. also A.Bentzen, King Ideology etc., St. Th. Ill, 
I 95 I , p. 142; Dei sakrale kongedemme , 1945, and Messias, Moses redivivus, Menschensohn . 
On Egypt see: H. Kees, Das Priestertum im dgypt. Staat, 1953. 

3 This idea was rejected not only by the O.T. scholars, but even more strongly by the 
orientalists. To Mesopotamia this pattern does not apply at all; variously widely 
different forms of sacral kingship existed there which were only occasionally divine in 
character (see i.a. W. von Soden, Konigtum, sakrales, RGG 3 III, pp. I7i2ff.), and are 
not, therefore, comparable with those of Egypt. Sharp criticism was levelled at this 
school by M.Noth, Gott, Konig tmd Volk im A.T., ZThK, 1950, pp. 157!!. Many advo¬ 
cates of the Myth and Ritual School afterwards warned against unproven conclusions, 
cf. S.H.Hooke c.s., Myth, Ritual and Kingship , 1958. The fundamental ideas remained 
influential: A.R.Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel, 1955. Besides M.Noth 
other critics were: H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods; C.J.Gadd, Ideas of divine Rule, 
1948; J. de Fraine, Vaspect religieux de la royauti Israelite, 1954; K.H.Bemardt, Das 
Problem der altorientalischen Konigsideologie im A.T. , 1961; W.Schmidt, Konigtum Gottes 
in Ugarit und Israel, 1961. 
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and i Kings xii; 2 Kings xxi.24f., xxiii. if., 30); in later times, how¬ 
ever, it attempted to affect the tribal community unfavourably 
(1 Kings xii), and it certainly did so again and again in the days of 
the military dictatorships in the north. 

The Old Testament data show that there existed great tensions 
concerning the kingship again and again. Though on the one hand 
this institution was accepted, also spiritually 1 (prophets anoint kings), 
it is on the other hand not adopted without great hesitation because it 
was rightly considered to be non-Israelite in origin 2 and was therefore 
rejected on religious grounds. The communion with God as King was 
thought to be endangered by an earthly king (1 Sam.viii). This ob¬ 
jection was apparently overcome by the activities of David; he is call¬ 
ed e a man after God’s heart’ and can afterwards even be denoted as 
‘man of God’ (2 Chron. viii. 14), and thus he became the symbol of 
the messianic hope of salvation. As the earthly kingship begins to 
weaken this notion of the messianic kingship becomes more and more 
prominent (Amos, Hosea?, Isaiah) and particularly when the former 
is played out altogether the appeal of the latter to the spiritual life of 
Israel becomes greater and greater. 

From certain texts in the Old Testament that might suggest a divine 
kingship is evident that the dangers involved in kingship were not 
imaginary. First of all there is the adoptionformula of Ps.ii.7 and 
cx.3 (emended text), but this concerns the investiture with the royal 
office: the king himself is not made into a God but he is looked upon 
as the son of God, thus participating in the communion with Yahweh, 
who takes him under His protection in all things and allows him to 
share in His power (Ps. ii. 7ff., cx. 3ff.). 

Ps.xlv.7 is frequently taken to be proof positive of the existence of 
a divine kingship in Israel. In my opinion the word ’elohim is to be 
connected with the throne rather than with the king, so that the text 
speaks of ‘thy divine throne’. 3 In 2Sam.vii. 13 the words for ever 
need not to be taken absolutely; what we have here is the promise of 
a lasting hereditary kingship. Certain formulas such as those of Ps. ii 
and cx may have been influenced by the ancient orientel terminology 
connected with the kingship. Such an influence would be quite con¬ 
ceivable in Jerusalem which was taken by David. The city had been 


1 The fact that Nathan accepted the royal house of David to such a degree that he 
was allowed to prophesy its lasting existence, certainly became of the greatest impor¬ 
tance for the development of kingship in Judah (2 Sam. vii). 

2 M.Noth (op. cit.y pp. 174!!.) rightly points out that Israel did not have a king at all 
originally and that it was more than two centuries before this institution was adopted. 

3 For similar (constructions see Ps.lxxi.7; box.5; 2Sam.xxii.33; Hab.iii.8b (Levit. 
xxvi.42); Noth {op. cit., p. 157) and others translate: thy throne is (like that) of God. 
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under the influence of Egypt for centuries and its court-ceremonial 
must have owed a great deal to Egyptian ceremonies. 

In the period of the kings the communion with God in which the 
people participates was centred not only in the sanctuaries but espe¬ 
cially in the relationship between God and the king. That is why the 
king in this capacity may discharge priestly duties; he intermediates 
between God and man; he may be looked upon as a life-giving force 
(Lam. iv. 20) and as endowed with exceptional, supra-normal wisdom 
(2Sam.xiv. 17, 20; 1 Kings iii, x; Solomon as a wisdom poet in the 
later tradition), and more particularly he is the great dispenser of 
justice, rescuing the poor and the destitute (Ps.lxxii). 

In Israel the king is of central importance in religious life (indeed, 
mutatis mutandis this applies to all Eastern monarchs). He is absolutely 
bound to the laws of the Yahweh-community and in all respects he is 
its most prominent exponent. While with other people this is express¬ 
ed especially in cultic and ritual ceremonies, in Israel it becomes evi¬ 
dent in moral and social relationships (2Sam.xi, H0s.vii.3fF., Isa. 
i- 23, Jer. xxii). 

Though the notion of a theocratic kingship in the sense that the 
earthly king is viewed as the representative of God’s kingship on 
earth is hardly found, if at all, it must be admitted that the kingship 
of the Old Testament approaches this idea very closely. The only places 
where there is a direct link between earthly and divine kingship are 
the well-known texts of Judg.viii.23 (where the two are contrasted) 
and 1 Chron.xvii. 14 and xxviii.5. In the last two texts it appears that 
the Chronicler did indeed see the kingship of David in a theocratic 
light (see ch.ix). 1 They bear witness to a clearly theocratic view of the 
Chronicler, in that he looks upon the kingship of David as immediately 
representing the kingship of Yahweh Himself. As to Judgesviii.23, 
that is a different story altogether. M. Buber 2 thought this verse the 
earliest evidence of the occurrence of the concept of theocracy (cf. also 
Num.xxiii.2i). An unsolved problem is the question to what period 
the text belongs; it is difficult to prove that a text such as this one 
does indeed date back to the period of the early Judges. 3 There is, 
however, another point that should be considered: in Judges viii hu¬ 
man rule is contrasted with that of God, and on account of the existence 
of the latter the former is even considered altogether impossible. So 
the connection is different from that in the Chronicler’s theocratic 

1 1 Ghron. xvii. 14 runs parallel to 2 Sam. vii. 16, from that part of the history of David 
that was revised by the Deuteronomist; the text in Samuel does not yet have the 
theocratic wording! 

2 Konigtum Gottes . 

3 See i.a. W.Beyerlin, Geschicktliche und heilsgeschichtliche Traditionsbildung im A.T< } 
V.T. 1963, pp. iff., and B.Lindars, Gideon and Kingship, JThS, 1965, pp. 31511. 
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theology. If the word theocracy is to be used in both senses, to denote 
the statement of faith: Yahweh is a king 1 as well as the recognition 
(which springs from this faith) that the king of the house of David in 
Jerusalem sits on the throne of Yahweh, it is possible to do so on ac¬ 
count of the meaning of the composite word theocracy, though it is 
rather confusing. One should keep in mind that the word has a two¬ 
fold meaning and distinguish clearly between the two. It was at any 
rate a long way from the belief in God’s rule over Israel to the theo¬ 
logical and political statement that the king of Jerusalem was the 
deputy of God as King. 

e. The priesthood 

In the Old Testament, or at any rate in the Torah , the priesthood gives 
the impression of unity; it is represented as belonging to one family 
(Aaron) and has a clearly settled hierarchy (high-priest, priests, Levites). 
This notion is due to the organisation of the priesthood in the post- 
exilic Jerusalem which was projected back into the past. 

Actually the priesthood was greatly divided for centuries, as appears 
from the historical books. Ancient sanctuaries had and maintained 
their own priesthood, which was hereditary within a family. The 
priests served at a sacred place where God was known to have revealed 
Himself and which was therefore looked upon as a place where God 
and man could meet (see above the discussion of the meaning of the 
sanctuary, pp.245ff.). They were above all the keepers of that place 
and also intermediaries between God, who had revealed Himself in 
that place, and those who came to the sanctuary (because the priests 
knew the rites and could proclaim the will of the deity by imparting 
an oracle, and because they could assist at the sacrificial cult which 
was pleasing to God; see above p.240 on the function of the priests). 

As there were many sanctuaries spread all over the country the 
priests could hardly appear as representatives of the whole people. 
There were only some priests who did, such as, according to the tradi¬ 
tion, Eli and the priests Jehoiada and Hilkiah in Judah (2 Kings 
xi and xxiif.). Not until the Deuteronomic centralisation of the cult in 
Jerusalem did a situation arise which made a stronger central priest¬ 
hood possible. Its influence already makes itself felt clearly in Deut. 
xviiff. The priests are mentioned before the king and it seems that they 
reserve for themselves a place in the administration of justice beside 
the judges. 

Their position becomes entirely different again when the monarchy 
has disappeared; then the only central body that is left is the priest- 

1 On theocracy in that sense see below ch. IX and O. Ploger, Theokratie und Escha - 
tologie . 



hood at Jerusalem with the high-priest at its head. Quite rightly it 
has been pointed out frequently 1 that the high-priest adopted certain 
insignia in his robes of office, insignia which originally belonged to 
the king. 2 * Moreover the anointment that forms part of the consecra¬ 
tion-rites of the kingship is transferred to the (high-) priesthood as 
well. 

While in the days of Zechariah (cf. ch.iiif.) there are still hopes of a 
twofold government (monarch and high priest), a wordly monarch is 
never heard of again afterwards. In certain matters the high priest 
takes over his function and becomes of central importance in the com¬ 
munity of God. This development had many important consequences, 
the principal of which are: the fact that the cult and the tor ah came to 
play a decisive role in Israel’s spiritual life to an ever-increasing ex¬ 
tent. As the monarchy disappeared owing to external circumstances, 
the charismatic gift was more and more thrust into the background by 
this internal development so that prophecy in its earlier free form 
disappeared. The provision of oracles became more and more merely 
cultic in character, and the prophetic gifts found expression in the 
psalms, and another outlet was the apocalyptic dream-world. 

5. The community of God in the world 
a. Introduction 

The structure of the social thought of the ancient Israelite world (as 
also of the whole Semitic world, from of old up to now) is in fact 
determined entirely by the family. People felt inclined to view all 
interhuman relationships in terms of the family; not only the social 
relationships within a national community, but also the national and 
international. On this ground the Old Testament looks upon universal 
history as a family-history; the authors of the earliest sources in partic¬ 
ular think of the relations between the nations as family relationships. 
Hence the great importance attached to genealogical registers in the 
Old Testament; the genealogy is the way in which Israelite and Se¬ 
mitic thought express the communal relationships (see especially 
Gen.iv, v, x, xi, xxii.2offi, xxv. I2ffi, xxix.3iff., xxxv. 23ffi, xxvi, 
xlvi.8ff. etc.). The word brother ( 9 ah ) is not only used to denote the 
real brother, but it can also be used broadly of anyone belonging to the 
clan or the people (Levit. xix. 17); other words, too, that denote family 
relationships can be used in a much wider context (father, mother, 
sister). 

The family (the father’s house) and the clan are the social units in 

1 See i.a. M.Noth, op . cit., pp. i2ff. 

2 Noth mentions: the mitre (Exod.xxviii.4, c ^* with Ezek.xxi.31, (R.V. 26)); the 

breast-plate and the flower on the headband, cf. op. cit., OTS 1951, pp. 18ff. 
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and from which the individual lives. This social structure of life was 
strengthened by the influence of Yahwism that authorizes it particu¬ 
larly strongly. It cannot be said that Yahwism adjusted itself entirely 
to this structure. Yahweh did not primarily become a Father-God, 
He remained a High-God and identified Himself especially with El. 
He did not arise from the life of the people and did not indentify 
himself with it (see above, p.291), Yahweh is the God of Sinai and 
of the exodus from Egypt, the God of salvation and history. It is true 
that occasionally Yahweh is seen in a historical perspective with the 
God of the Fathers, as we said above (Exod.iii.6 and vi.2), but He is 
not absorbed in this relationship; in the Old Testament He is the God 
of the Covenant rather than Father-God (see pp. 166 and I73ff), an d 
this presupposes both distance and relationship. 

The authorisation by Yahwism of the concepts of social structures 
becomes particularly clear in the absoluteness with which patriarchal 
authority is maintained in legislation, not only in the period before 
state-authority existed (the Book of the Covenant, Exod.xxi. 15, 17) 
but up to the end of the period of the monarchy (Deut.xxi.18ff.). 
In both these laws the deathpenalty is emphatically demanded in the 
case of the son who rebels violently against parental authority; this is 
remarkable for it is found nowhere else in Eastern laws. The parents 
are looked upon as the authority appointed by God; they are in 
the first instance the spiritual and temporal authorities. Hence 
the Decalogue places the demand for reverence, for veneration 
(kabod) of one’s father and mother immediately after the command¬ 
ments with respect to Yahweh. 1 For that same reason children are 
brought up very strictly in ancient Israel, and the recommendation 
not to spare the rod is found again and again in the Book of Proverbs 
(Prov.xiii. 24; xxii. 15, xxiii. I3f., xxix. 17). 2 

The family as the constitutive element in tribal and national life is 
given theological recognition both by J (Gen.ii) and P (Gen.i) when 
they emphasize that the creation of man is only complete when the 
husband-wife relationship has been created. Gen. ii is even clearer on 
this point than Gen.i. 

In contrast with the Creation-narratives of other ancient peoples 
the Old Testament does not hold that towns and temples (i.e. the 
original states) or certain peoples were created. The nations are taken 
to form one great family; their dispersion is the result of a divine 

1 In Levit.xix.3 even in a reverse order; here the word “to fear” is used; probably 
this text was a “children’s catechism”. 

2 A.Klostermann, Das Schulwesen im A.T. y 1908; L.Diirr, Das Erziehungswesen im 
A.T. ind im antiken Orient , 1932; Schiirer, Geschichte, II, pp.49iff.; Moore, Judaism , 
I, pp.3o8ff.; S.Krauss, Talmudische Archaologie , III, 1912, pp. iggff., and Vriezen, 
“Opvoeding en Onderwijs in Israel”, Herv. Theol. Studies , 1949, pp.2off. 
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chastisement (Gen.xi), but they are all looked upon as having sprung 
from only one ancestor, Noah. We shall afterwards have to recur to 
the unique importance and particular value of this idea (pp.375ff., 
cf. also p.171): the Old Testament is the only ancient Eastern work 
in which we find this universal outlook, as far as we know; in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, but especially in Egypt, foreigners and foreign nations are 
simply looked upon as barbarians 1 . 

There is no essential difference in the Old Testament between the 
family and the nation: the nations are, as it were, large families and 
are often called by the name of their ancestor. 

b. The national existence in Israel’s faith 
The word for people (‘am) was originally used to denote the connec¬ 
tion between kinsfolk, 2 then for the people of Israel as one great whole, 
and also frequently for other peoples. 

Israel knows it owes its existence as a people to God; He spoke to 
to Abraham: T will make of thee a great nation’. God made this pro¬ 
mise come true miraculously (the birth of Isaac and afterwards 01 
Jacob). He delivered Israel from Egypt and made it possible for it 
to become a people (cf. the liturgy in Deut.xxvi.5-10. Indeed, He 
made it His people by the Covenant and thus made it unique among 
the nations (Deut.xxvi. 16-19). Precisely this spiritual view, the rec¬ 
ognition that the people of Israel did not spring from a contrat 
social nor merely from a natural consanguinity, but from a spiritual 
relationship between worshippers of Yahweh, is the best historical 
explanation of its origin. 3 

The belief that Yahweh had miraculously made Israel a people has 
three important implications: 

In the first place, Israel here proclaims that it is a religious communi- 

1 On Egypt cf. B. H. Strieker, Brief van Aristeas, 1956, p. 32. 

2 See Pedersen, Israel, I—II, pp.54ff.; cf. also in English: “his people” = “his rela¬ 
tives” (cf. “folks” = parents); die word is used to denote the tribes of Israel, but also 
for the nations of the world in general, and it may even be applied to animals. The 
same applies to goi, which is, however, used first and foremost of non-Israelite peoples, 
afterwards with the meaning of heathen, but also several times of Israel. See besides 
the Hebrew concordance and dictionaries: Th . Wb. z. JV.T., II, pp.362ff. (G.Ber¬ 
tram) and IV, pp.32ff. (Strathmann); L.Rost, Die Bezeichungen fiir Land und Volk 
(Festschrift Procksch, 1934) and Die Vorstufen von Kirche und Synagoge, 1938; N.Dahl, 
Das VolkGottes, 1941. 

3 Cf. J.Hempel, Das Ethos des A,T,. 1938, pp. 77ff.; see also the theory of the amphic- 
tyony-relationship as the basis of national unity, held by M.Noth, Das System der 
zwolf Stamme, 1930, and History of Israel ; also H.J. Kraus, Prophetic und Politik , 
1952. An allied problem is that of the holy war, the wars of the Lord, cf. 
G. von Rad, Der heilige Krieg im alien Israel , 1951; H. Fredriksson, Jahwe als Krieger; 
Pedersen, Israel, III-IV, pp. iff.; on the problem as a whole and its consequences for 
missionary questions see J.C.Hoekendijk, Kerk en Volk in de Duitse Z^dingswetenschap , 
(doctorate thesis Utrecht), 1948, pp. 23off. 
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ty, linked together not only by ties of blood but first and fore-most by 
God; in this way Israel is made to realize God’s Covenant and the cer¬ 
tainty of its election by God becomes possible, in which it knows of its 
special place and task in this world (Amos iii.2; Deut.vii and else¬ 
where; Isa.xli.8fF., xliv. iff. and elsewhere, cf. above i. a. p.3i5fi); 

Secondly, the belief that God gave being to the people of Israel 
could become the foundation-stone of Israel’s hope of salvation, even 
when every thing pointed to destruction. The prophets believed that 
God would destroy the people as a state but that He would not leave 
it in this disastrous situation. He was the God of love, who had called 
the people into being and, being a faithful God, He would not forget 
His mercy but continue to manifest it to all eternity and lead His 
people back from ruin to a new existence (Hos. xi. 8ff.; Jer.xxiii.6; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 22ff.; Isa. xliii. 25); 

Thirdly, Israel was really preserved when its existence as a people 
was destroyed. In spite of their popular religion the ancient Eastern 
nations could not survive; their gods perished together with the peo¬ 
ple. Israel, which was doomed to destruction as a people (although 
indeed it was a community related by consanguinity) could keep on 
functioning as a religious community. That it did survive in this sense 
is due to the preaching of the prophets, who, - by predicting the down¬ 
fall of the state and the destruction of the national existence as being the 
will of God - made Israel preserve its communion with God. In this 
way Israel could become a congregation, denoted as qahal (’men call¬ 
ed up’ in the Deuteronomist works and in Chronicles) or as c edah (‘the 
congregation of the people’, gathering round the tabernacle, 'ohel 
mo'edi the word is taken from the Priestly Code) 1 ; Israel considers 
itself the congregation of those who have been called up by the Word 
of God, or as a cultic community gathered round the cultic centre. 
After the exile Zechariah is assured that Israel as the people of God 
shall no longer be a state: Jerusalem shall be as an open city, pro¬ 
tected by Yahweh alone (ii.8, English versions ii.4). Nehemiahis in¬ 
deed working on a new state by restoring the walls of Jerusalem, but 
the result is merely a church-state; politically it is entirely dependent 
on the Persians whose suzerainty is acknowledged. Yet in Chronicles 
the Jewish community is upheld against the Samaritans as the revela¬ 
tion of the Kingdom of God. 2 

It has often been thought that Isaiah already had this idea of the 

1 For the linguistic research see the literature mentioned above p.372 n.2; and 
also W.Hertzberg, Werdende Kirche im A.T., 1950 pp.i8ff.; O.Ploger, op. tit., pp. 
37ff.; in the Septuagint and the N.T. qahal and 'edah were rendered respectively by 
cxxXirjota and ouvaY^T 1 )* 

2 IChron.xviiff.; cf. R.H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the O.T., p.790; O.Ploger, op. ciL, 
pp.sis. 
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congregation in mind; we can only say, however, that he prepared the 
way for this idea, by connecting the expectation with a remnant: 
fi a remnant shall return’. On the other hand, however, Isaiah considers 
the remnant of the old people as the basis of the new Israel (cf. e.g. 
ix. if.); in his work the remnant and the people cannot be contrasted 
without more ado. Already in Deutero-Isaiah (and also after him 
among the Jews) it appears that the congregation of salvation and the 
people cannot be considered identical; there is and remains a gulf and 
especially in Trito-Isaiah it becomes apparent in the distinction be¬ 
tween the people and those (individuals) who are chosen (Isa. lxv. 8ff.). 


c. Israel and the world of nations 

When Israel proclaims that it was placed in this world by God, this 
implies a conviction of a divine calling; or the reverse might even be 
true. Anyhow, the two ideas are closely bound up. It is at any rate 
remarkable that from the early beginnings of theological thought (to 
be found in J and his precursors) these two go together. Abraham is 
called and simultaneously attention is drawn to the world of nations 
(Gen. xii. 1-3, cf. also Amos iii.2). Fundamentally this openness 
towards the outside world, the other nations, rests on the fact that this 
early theology was essentially theocentric in character. This quality 
enabled authors such as J and prophets like Amos, Isaiah, Micah, 
Deutero-Isaiah and others to avoid a narrow ethnical and nationalist 
way of thought. In part this was certainly also due to the confronta¬ 
tion with the world of nations in the days of David and Solomon, 
during the world-dominion of Assyria and Babylon and during the 
exile. Because Israel was confronted with the other nations again and 
again it was forced continually to decide on its attitude towards them 
and trained in a more universal way of thinking. And Israel could do 
this because of its faith in God, This necessity of taking a stand resulted 
in two kinds of reaction: on the one hand, a defensive attitude, directed 
against the religious, magic and cultic ideas of these nations, but on the 
other hand also the grateful acceptance of various cultural and spirit¬ 
ual values that enriched Israel’s own life and thought (architecture, 
wisdom, art, hymns). Even in prophetical circles a purely reactionary 
way of thought did not come to prevail (at least the Rechabite ten¬ 
dencies never became predominant and hardly come into the picture 
in the O.T.). 1 Nor did the opposition against the threat of syncretism 
betray the great theological interpreters of Israel’s faith (the prophets) 
into sectarianism of fundamental particularism. On the contrary, 
their faith caused them rather to include the world of nations in the 

1 See i.a. my Hoseaprofeet en cultuur , 1941. 
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communion between Israel and Yahweh. The community of God 
which they proclaimed was in their view based wholly on the will of 
Yahweh 1 and was looked upon as an act of grace (cf. Hos.xi; Deut. 
vii.6ff.; ix.4ff.; Jer.xxxi, Isa.xliii.22ff.; li. iff.; lxv. iff.). The belief in 
Israel’s calling and election as proclaimed in the books of the Old 
Testament is fundamentally viewed in the light of God’s activity; it 
is God from whom the word proceeds every time. The recognition that 
the election of Israel is a matter of grace makes it possible to accept the 
relationship with God without turning into something absolute or 
fundamentally particularising it. 

The root of the universalism of the Old Testament is to be found in 
the confession that Yahweh Himself in universal. 2 A man who knows 
himself to be under God’s protection leaves room for relationships 
between God and the world outside Israel. This universalism in Is¬ 
rael’s faith which caused ancient authors like J 3 to describe the nations 
as men who had sprung from a common ancestor (see p. 372) and to 
relate Abraham to their world also gave the prophets a new insight 
into God’s activity among the nations (Amosix. 7; cf. 1.3ff. and ii. iff.), 
so that they could even welcome the nations, the enemies of their own 
country, assharing in the revelation of Yahweh (Isa.ii, Micah iv and 
elsewhere). 4 

In Israel’s hopes of the future the nations come to play a more and 
more important part, cf. beside the two texts mentioned last 5 , also 
Zeph.iii; Zech.ii. 7; Isa.xix. igfF., xxv.6ff. These notes are also struck 
in the Psalms (Ps.lxxxv), as well as in the missionary message of 
Deutero-Isaiah (xlii, xlix; see p.449) and the propaganda for Judaism 
in the Hellenist world. 6 

This spirit is also found in the book of Jonah, and perhaps in Ruth 
too; though Jonah does not intend to set Israel a missionary task, it 
fundamentally rejects particularism and dares to proclaim that God 
can also send his messenger to the enemies of Israel and even to the 

1 For Deuteronomy see O. Bachli, Israel unter den Volkem , 1962. 

2 H.Donner, Israel unter den Volkem , Suppl. VT, XI, 1964, pp. 17iff. 

3 On J see H. W. Wolff, Das Kerygma des Jahwisten , Ev. Th. 1964, pp. 73ff. 

4 The question if the willingness to adopt hymns (such as Ps.xxix, civ) into Israel’s 
own liturgy orto use wisdom-proverbs (Prov.xxii.24ff and xxxf.) in teaching could 
also be reduced to this theological root is a problem in itself, which cannot, in my 
opinion, be answered affirmatively without more ado; tradition and fashion may al¬ 
so have played a part. Yet these things may be looked upon as important phenomena, 
perhaps even as phenomena attending the theological process described above. As 
is so often the case, it is not simply possible to distinguish between cause and effect 
here. Cf. also Gen.xiv. i8ff, the mutual recognition of Abraham and Melchizedek. 

5 At this point we cannot enter into the question whether the two passages were in¬ 
dependent or used independently; see the Introductions . At any rate it is clear that this 
prophecy played a prominent part in the literary tradition. 

6 see E.Lohse, Mission in RGG 3 IV, pp.972ff; ThW, VI, pp.727ff; G.F. Moore, 
Judaism I, pp. 323ff; see also Matth.xxiii. 15. 
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perverted city of Niniveh to warn them that judgment is coming and 
to convert them. 

The author of the book of Job went so far as to make non-Israelites 
state the problems and give the testimonies to be read in the chapters 
iii-xxxi; but he could only do this because he was convinced that the 
non-Israelites, too, have to do with God and His revelation. 

Of some importance is still the place occupied by foreigners in the 
Israelite and Jewish society in the days of the Old Testament. 1 
Unlike what we find in Egypt, where the foreigners were looked upon 
as barbarians, 2 in Israel the foreigner - though not in the possession of 
full civil rights-was accepted in social life. Because from a juridical 
and social point of view the foreigner belonged to the weaker stratum 
of society he was safeguarded by protective provisions incorporated in 
the laws for his sake (Exod.xxii.21; xxiii.9; Levit.xix.33 and else¬ 
where). In certain cases and on certain conditions they can be admit¬ 
ted into the Israelite community (Deut.xxiii.7f.). There is though, as 
we pointed out on pp*374f. above, a difference in attitudes. Ezrah 
and Nehemiah absolutely refuse to accept foreigners, others, however, 
advocate their admission (Isa. lvi). 

In this way various testimonies are given within the community of 
God concerning the relationship between the world of nations and 
Yahweh. The Old Testament does not give a simple answer to the 
problem of this relationship, certainly not a negative answer. Though 
the idolatry of the other nations and of the Canaanites in particular, 
was condemned strongly, a relationship between Yahweh and these 
nations is not denied (cf. Amosix. 7, certain prophecies and some of 
the Psalms). The book of Job and Gen.xiv. i8ff. really go even further 
by taking seriously the present knowledge of God of non-Israelites as 
well; in both the vital issue is the belief in God the Creator: apparently 
the concept of creation, which is also found outside Israel, is acknowl¬ 
edged to the common property. 


1 On this see A.BerthoIet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu dm Fremden; 
F. Horst, Fremde, RGG 3 II, pp. 1125ff. 

2 B, A. Strieker, Brief van Aristeas, loc . cit. 



III. THE STANDARDS OF THE COMMUNITY (ETHICS) 1 

i. Motives 

A. The foundation of all action: the religious nature of 
morality 

In all religions the relation between man and man is fundamentally de¬ 
termined by the relation between God and man . 2 Always and everywhere 
religion and ethics are bound more or less closely together. 3 In 
Israel this connection becomes very evident; there is a strong l y devel- 
oped consciousness that the foundations of the moral laws rest in 
Y ahweh. To prove this we need only remember two things: 

1. the Old Testament teaches that a summary of the basic moral 
principles in the ethical Decalogue (Exod.xx; Deut.v) was given by 
Yahweh at the beginning of His reve lation to Israel; 

2. the wisdom-literature^ (wisdom is a more pedagogical expression 
of the moral element in religion, different from that given by the 
laws; fundamentally the laws are looked upon as received directly 
from God by revelation, while wisdom is a sit were the human re¬ 
flection of this) proclaims that the ground of true wisdo m is the fear of 
the Lord (Prov.1.7; ix~ 10; Ps.cxi. 10; Jobxxviii.28, Prov.iii.5ff.). 

Considered from a historical and material point of view morality 
has, of course, also a natural background in social life and this mani¬ 
fests itself still very clearly in various relations (for instance, slavery, 
polygamy, 4 but this should not prevent us from doing full justice to 
the religious connection. In the whole of ethical ideas religion and 
morals have merged. 

It will probably always remain very difficult to effect a clear distinc¬ 
tion between the religious and the natural factors in this merging of 
religious and ethical elements, 5 but one thin g is certainly wrong: to 
make it appear as if the whole of the religious and moral idea s had 
sprung from only one of these two elements . For both these lines of 


1 W.S. Bruce, The ethics of the O.T . 2 , 1909; W.A.L.Elmslie, ‘Ethics*, in H. Wheeler 
Robinson, Record and Revelation , 1938, pp. 2756*.; J.Hempel, Das Ethos des A.T., 1938; 
W.Eichrodt, ‘God and man’. Theology , II, pp. 23iff.; N.W.Porteous, ‘The basis 
of the ethical Teaching of the Prophets’, in H.H.Rowley, Studies in O.T. prophecy , 
dedicated to Prof. Th.H. Robinson, 1950, pp. 143^; also J. Pedersen, Israel, I—II. 

2 Procksch, Theologie, pp.677ff.; E.Jacob, ‘Les bases thdologiques de l’Ethique de 
l’A.T.*, Supp. V.T. VII, 1959, pp.38ss.jJ. v.d. Ploeg, Mens tegenover mens in het O.T. 
(oration), i960. 

3 On Egypt see S.Morenz, Agyptische Religion , i960, pp. ii7ff.; on Mesopotamia 
W.G. Lambert, ‘Morals in Ancient Mesopotamia’, Jaarbericht E.O.L. 15, 1957/8> 
pp. 184/6; idem, Babylonian Wisdom Literature , i960. 

4 Of course the wisdom-literature gives many examples of human behaviour in daily 
life. 

3 Cf. N.W.Porteous, op.cit p. 155. 
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thought find their adherents among Biblical scholars, but both are one¬ 
sided and hence incorrect. In the former case (namely when the 
ethical v alues in the Old Testament are simply looked upon as in- 
spired by God) the m orality of the Old Testament is made into some- 
thing complete ly abso lute; in this way it seems possible to solve all 
moral problems, even those of our days, with the help of the Old 
Testament, a point of view that must be considered extremely danger¬ 
ous to Christian ethics. In the latter the Old Testament morality 
becom es an entirely fortuitous social phenomenon that has only 
historical importance and can no longer have a ny fundamental 
meaning for u s; from a theological point of view this latter notion is 
no less contestable than the former; it arose from the denial of the 
spiritual background of Israelite morality, or rather from the denial 
of the fact that this religion rests on divine revelation and that this 
religion is part of the basis of these moral ideas. 1 

j Theology admits the value of the ethics of the Old Testament for 
jthe present, too, on the ground of its confession that the revelation of 
God in the Old Testament was fundamentally confirmed in Jesus 
Christ; but theology will also always assert the necessity of extending 
ihese ethics further, particularly in those fields where the New Tes¬ 
tament brought a renovating influence: monogamy; the love of one’s 
jenemy; the recognition of the mercy of God for every sinner who re¬ 
pents ; the following up of the prophetic victory of the moral element 
bver the cultic motif in religion; equality of all men before God, who 
jregards neither race, nor people, nor any particular initiation rite, etc., 
but only the heart. 2 

Old Testament morality is therefore not autonomous, but quite the 
contrary; in this respect it is dia metrically opposed to Greek and 
modern philosophical ethics, which attempt to build up a morality on 
the basis of human reason 3 starting from an idea of the good . ~ 

The Old Testament is conscious of the fact that its moral demands 
were giv en by Y a hweh. He it is who knows what is good. See Prov. 
iii. 5 ff.: ‘Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine own understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
shall direct thy paths. Be not wise in thine own eyes: fear the ‘Lord 
and depart from evil’; cf. also Micahvi.8. He it is who has taught 
Israel in the Law what is good and what evil. 

That God alone k nows what is good al so emer ges in the Paradise- 

1 Fundamentally this seems to be the attitude of J. Pedersen (cf. ‘Die Auffassung 
vom A.TV, in g.A. W., 1931, pp. i8of,; and Israel, I—II, p.310). 

2 Compare also H. van Oyen, Christelijke Ethica, 1946, p. 63. 

3 The virtues are known by 9pov7)at<;, cf. D.Loenen, Eusebeia en de cardinals deugden . 
i960, pp.85ff. 
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narrative: man must leave the knowledge of good and evil to Him. 
The idea of the knowledge of good and evil is used in a very general 
sense but may also imply the ethical values. With respect to ethics, 
too, it is God who has true insight and from whom man receives His 
knowledge; for man is entirely dependent upon Him. 1 

For that reason the conception of ‘conscience’ is never, or hardly 
ever, to be met with in the Old Testament. 2 Here and there the word 
leb (heart) might perhaps be translated in this way (i Sam. xxiv. 6; 
2Sam.xxiv. io). At any rate the human conscience is not the starting-point 
of the knowledge of good and evil . The worcfs of St. Paul T had not known 
sin, but by the law’ (Rom. vii. 7) are also quite true of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. In the Paradisenarrative that which we call conscience is 
‘awakened as soon as the commandment is broken and the conscious¬ 
ness of the nearness of God has also become a living awareness’: 
‘Conscience has been awakened as the “Innewerden eines positiven 
Sichverfehlens gegen Gott” (“the realization of a positive trans¬ 
gression against God”)’. 3 When the Old Testament makes a theological 
statement it appears that it is only God to whom the knowledge of 
good and evil may be ascribed. 4 

On the ground of the dependence of ethical knowledge upon God 
we must therefore say that the morality of the Old Testament has 
more affinity with the ethics of the ancient Eastern world than with 
those of Greek and Western civilization. In ancient Eastern ethics 
the deity was afso known as the giver of the rules of law, 5 for instance 
Shamash, the sun-god, gives Hammurabi the code of law he is to 
enact, and is therefore ultimately looked upon as the legislator. In 
the Babylonian world the deity is also found as the protector of law 
and justice, particularly Shamash, the sun-god and Sin, the moongod; 

1 Gf. also C.v. Leeuwen, ‘God, de Koning en de armen in Ps.72’, N.Th.T. 1957, 
p.2gf. 

1 Indeed, it is not frequently met with in the N.T., either. Gf. H. van Oyen, Christe- 
lijke Ethica , 1946, pp. i8ff. Conscience, in the meaning of the autonomous sense of 
justice inherent in man, it the product of an a-religious humanism: see also Van Oyen’s 
contribution to Wending , 1950. In later times the Jews do not know the concept of 
conscience in the western sense of the word, cf. R.I.Zwi Werblowsky, Das Gewissen 
injudischerSicht , in: das Gewissen (StudienJung-Institut VII), 1958. 

3 J.Hempel, Das Ethos des A.T. , 1938, p. 191. 

4 Sometimes the O.T. speaks popularly of the popular custom as the standard of 
good and evil (‘such a thing is not done in Israel’, cf. Gen.xxxiv. 7, IlSam.xiii. 12, 
both times in a case of rape, which was apparently considered a very grave offence 
in Israel; the man must marry the girl and is no more allowed to divorce her, Deut. 
xxii.28f.). We can hardly attach any theological importance to this statement. Ac¬ 
cording to Prof. Dr.J.H.Semmelink, J.J.P.Valeton held that this wording, which 
apparently presupposes customary law as the basis of morality, proves that the 
Torah (as God’s commandment) had been incorporated wholly in the life of the 
people. That would, of course, put quite a new face on the matter (see E.Gersten- 
berger, op. cit.). 

s Cf. Lambert in J. E. O. L., 15, pp. 191. 
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but other deities, too, protect law, which is often to be put on a 
level with order, world-order; among the Babylonians we even find 
deities such as Kittu and Misharu y Law and Justice; in the western 
Semitic world there probably also was a God Sedeq (justice, righteous¬ 
ness ; cf. Malkisedeq: ‘my king is Sedeq 9 ) . But besides these there existed 
also other notions; for instance, that the gods deceived each other or 
committed other vices and even brought iniquity among mankind, 1 
so that Roth’s statement 2 3 is not incorrect: ‘Polytheism involved a 
variety of standards, that is to say, no standard at all; monotheism 
substituted the principle of unity, one Judge of all the earth with one 
law for all.’ 

It is this last element (its absolute validity ), that makes the ethics of the 
Old Testament transcend fundamentally the ethics cf other ancient Eastern 
reli gions . For there is one will , that of Tahweh , that dominates Ihe whole of 
life and is valid among all circles of the communityf This is not merely a 
formal principle but rather an element that has immediate implica¬ 
tions for practical life. The whole people forms a community around 
Yahweh and each is equally bound to Him, the king as well as the 
lowest subject. David is bound to the prohibition of adultery as well as 
any of his subjects, and Ahab dare not interfere with Naboth’s pro¬ 
prietary rights, even if he is the king. Jezebel does this without any 
scruple, though she does seek a legal form to save an appearance of 
justice. As regards adultery, it appears from the first tablet of the Gil- 
gamesh-epic that ancient Eastern kings applied a different morality to 
themselves from that which they applied to their subjects. 

The fact that among Israel the moral code applies absolutely, from 
high to lo w, is most clearly evident from the activity of the prophets who 
proclaim their judg ment irrespective of persons; and in the laws, too, 
it is pointed out frequently that p eople must act thus (for instance 
Ex0d.xxiii.2ff.; Lev.xix. 15; cf. also Deut.iv.8ff.). The absoluteness of 
law and justice is therefore an established fact in the Old Testament, 
because both have been given by the one God. Compare, for instance, 
how in the so-called Code of Holiness, Lev.xvii-xxvi, the words: 
‘Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy’ are repeated again 
and again to emphasize the law. The laws, and particularly also the 


1 See for example the discussion between the believer and the doubter, Jaarb. E.O.L., 
I 935> P*io6: ‘the gods have given man lies and untruth for ever*. Cf. also W.B. 
Kristensen, De goddelijke Bedrieger; A.H.Edelkoort, ^ondebesef pp. 72ff. and A. van 
Seims, Babylonische termini, pp. 97#. 

2 The Legacy of Israel, p. 434, quoted by Elmslie in Record and Revelation, p. 280. 

3 Compare also Porteous, op. ciU, p. 152; J. Kaufman, Toledoth Ha'emoena Hajisraelieth, 
on the legislation on Mount Sinai (quoted in Ned. Irs. Weekblad, May 15 1953, p.8): 
Lambert, Jaarb . E.O.L. 15, pp. i86f. 
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moral laws (Lev.xviii-xx) are the expression of Yahweh’s holy will; 
thus the demand arises for the sanctification of man’s life. 

This awareness is found not only in these later laws, taken to be¬ 
long to the exilic period, but also in Deuteronomy; the earliest parts of 
the Old Testament, the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant al¬ 
ready show the close connection between the moral and the religious 
element, though we do\ not find here a sanctification of life in general. 

This may also e xpla in why in the Old Testament moral and cultic 
laws are found side by side again and again; the two fields can never 
be separated entirely. Yet it is, on the other hand, not quite right, 
either, to say that in the Old Testament the two fields are entirely 
mixed up. On a superficial view this may seem to be the case, but it is 
not true, certainly not of the later laws. When for example in Lev. 
xix we suddenly find cultic commandments in between the command¬ 
ments of 3f. and i if. (which certainly belong together) this may be 
accounted for by literary criticism; the verses 5-10 disturb the original 
connection. In the same way a passage such as Exod.xxiii. 1-9 must 
also be looked upon as an originally independent part, etc. 1 2 

Following the line of this literary criticism we find that in many 
respe cts the Old Testam ent has al ready classifie d the mor al, cultic and 
juridical laws. This becomes even more evident when we pay atten¬ 
tion to the preaching of the prophets, which often even oppose the 
moral demands to the cultic commandments (Amosv; Mic.vi; 
Hos.vi; Isa.i; Jer.vii); and also from the fact that the wisdom-litera¬ 
ture does not really make any cultic demands! 

It may therefore b e con sidered an established fact that on the one 
hand the Old Testament makes a distinction between these various 
fields ; it is theologically no longer so naive in these things as many other 
ancient Eastern writings are; cf. for example this quotation from a 
Babylonian treatise on morals: 2 c He who touches a passing menstru¬ 
ating woman, shall be unclean for six days. He who does not honour 
his father shall perish soon. In whose stove a fire has been lit, for him 
the blessing of God has been provided’. In the Egyptian book of the 
dead and other ancient Eastern wrtings we also find all sorts of things 
jumbled together in the same way. 

On the other hand we must also admit that in the Old Testament 
the prophetic and ‘wisdom’ range of ideas did not come to dominate 
absolutely and that for that reason the moral element did not become 
all- importa nt in religion . The cultic and ritual element (clean and un¬ 
clean) was also retained, and is frequently connected directly with 


1 See my Literatuur van Oud-Israel, Lc. 

2 B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, II, p. 421. 
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the ethical and social element (cf. the book of Deuteronomy). 1 
Thus cultic, ritual, and moral commandments together form the 
expression of God’s will in the Old Testament. To a certain extent 
the first-mentioned were placed last; cf. that (ultimately at any rate) 
it was the ethical Decalogue (Exod.xx) and not the cultic Decalogue 
(Exod.xxiii. i2ff., and 34) that came to be of central importance and 
was connected with Mount Sinai. This is a confession! But on the other 
hand the multitude of cultic and ritual commandments predominated 
over the ethical and religious commandments, at any rate in the period 
after the exile and of the origin of the New Testament. 

For that reason the fact that Jesus Christ established the two com¬ 
mandments of the love of God and of one’s neighbour as the summary 
ofthe law (Matt.xxii. 36ff.) remains of great importance. In doing this, 
He both maintained and kept together the religious as well as the moral 
element (cf.Deut. vi. 5 and Lev.xix. 18) and thus placed them together 
in the cen tre of religious life. This in contrast to some old rabbis who 
only praised the love of one’s neighbour as the most important ele¬ 
ment. 2 It is sometimes asserted by Jewish scholars that in the field 
of morality Jesus did not create anything new. But in its absoluteness, 
its limiting and combining recapitulation this word of the New Testa¬ 
ment must in fact be looked upon as something new: by bringing to¬ 
gether exactly these two from the mass of the Old Testament moral, 
religious and juridical commandments, Christ brought out in what 
way religion and ethics must support and pervade each other. And by 
doing so He crowned the work of the prophets and brought all at once 
the renovation of religion which had already been prepared by them. 

B. Two guiding principles of ethical action: sense of com¬ 
munity and individual responsibility 

Already in the Old Testament the central motive of moral life is the 
sense of c ommun ity . 3 Social, historical and religious motives all combine 
here in a remarkably felicitous manner. The strong social connection 
be tween the Semitic tribe s which are divided into clans and families, 
a connection which rests on real or supposed consanguinity, plays an 
important part i n Israel; it is nor necessary to adduce evidence for 
the view that the ideas of blood-relationship and community are very 

1 Noth generally opposes the separation of these fields and thinks that ‘noch jedes 
Lebensgebiet seine Beziehungen zu kultischen Begehungen hatte*, Die Gesetze im 
Pentateuch , Ges. Studien, p. 68. 

2 For example Hillel in a negative form: ‘Do not do to thy neighbour what is un¬ 
pleasant to thyself. That is the whole of the Torah, the rest is its interpretation*. 
Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar z.N. T. aus Talmud und Midrasck, I, p.907; cf. also 

pp. 3 53 ff. 

3 See also W. Eichrodt, Krisis der Gemeinschaft , Rektoratsrede Basel, 1953, p. 3. 
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much alive among Israel, for they are found ready to hand in the nar¬ 
rative literature of the Old Testament. In his above-mentioned book 
Israel, I—II, Pedersen has set out completely this structure of Israelite 
life. 1 This natural bond of connection is strengthened by historical and 
particularly by religious motives. The tribes of Israel are bound to- 
gether not o nly by blood relationship, but also, and actually^probably 
even more, by their common h isto ry. Generally speaking we may say 
that a people is welded into a unity by its history. With respect to 
Israel this may also be considered an established fact, though it is 
impossible to estimate quite correctly the part played by history in 
this process in itself. This is as difficult as weighing accurately and 
according to the standards of scholarship the importance of the social 
factor for the origin of Israel’s community against the other factors. 
But if from a historical point of view there is one thing that we 
may look upon as an established fact it is that on the one hand a 
common descent played an important part in Israel but that on the 
other hand various foreign elements met in this people. 2 From the 
earliest times a historical common destiny linked the tribes together 
(Kenites); and afterwards, even in the period of David and after¬ 
wards, a considerable number of Canaanites (and probably also of 
other groups such as the Philistines) was received among the Israelites 
by conquest and intermarriage - the population of the towns of 
northern Israel (cf.Judgesi) which only became Israelite at a later 
date, particularly Shechem (Judges viiif.) All these also formed part 
of the Israel that existed in history between the years 1000 and 600 
b.g., the Israel among which the sacred books mainly originated. 

But besides the social and the historical factors there is still a third 
element that interest us particularly from a theological point of view, 
and that is the religious factor. For it was Yahwism that advanced most 
strongly the development of Israel into aj>eople, to an even greater 
extent than the other factors, and at certain moments at any rate, 
decisively. We may think here of Moses, of the prophets and of the 
period of the exile; so that we may indeed say that it was Yahweh 
who called Israel into being and maintained it. 3 

This religious factor must be sep arate d mos t em phatically from the 
social elemen t. That is why the connection between Yahweh and the 
people cannot be taken to be so immediate as was done by Pedersen. 
On account of the revelational character of this religion Yahwism 

1 Cf. M. Weber, Das antike Judentum , and A. Causse, Du groupe ethnique a la communaute 
religieuse , 1937; S.Nystrdm, Beduinentum und Jahwismus, 1946. 

2 On this problem viewed, for example, from an anthropological point of view cf. 
C.U.Ariens Kappers and L.W.Parr, An introduction to anthropology of the Near East , 
J 934> ch. IV, pp. 43-73. 

3 Compare, for example, Hempel, Ethos , pp. 77ff., see also above pp.372ff. 
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became a binding power. Yahweh, the divine Saviour who proved to 
be the Power on earth, placed Himself in communication with the 
people by the intermediation of Moses and thus made His spiritual 
demands at the same time. This relation entered into with Yahweh 
(see pp. i67ff.) bound the tribes together into a religious community 
in a way unknown in the ancient polytheistic East. 1 

The faith in the one God of the Covenant gave the socia l and his- 
torical factors already uniting the tribes of Israef their sanctification 
and therefore their absolute confirmation; it advanced this unity so 
particularly because the belief in God of Yahwism was s o exclusive 
and m ade any ot her religious ties impossible. It was in this atmosphere 
of the spiritual community that the demands made not only in Deuter¬ 
onomy and in Lev. xix, but even as early as the Book of the Covenant, 
could spring up. We should fail to do justice to the spiritual nature of 
Israelite ethics if we were to agree with Pedersen’s remark: ‘The 
commandment to love is thus not a dogmatic invention, but a direct 
expression of the character of the soul and the organism of family and 
people 5 ; or again that ‘the basis of all Israelite ethos is the common 
feeling, love, and according to the nature of the compact it must, in 
its innermost essence, be a family feeling 5 . 2 

Here Pedersen has not done justice to the fact of revelation, nor, 
in fact to the importance of religion in general in Israel. 3 When Lev. 
xix. 18 concludes a series of social commandments by the words: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself 5 , these words are followed 
by: ‘I am the Lord 5 . In other words: this commandment is transmit¬ 
ted and known not only in a social but in a religious and theological 
connection. 4 This is equally true of the commandment to love the 

1 To state it again quite clearly: the fact that Israel outgrew the status of the small 
Canaanite peoples which were continually at war with each other, or of the groups 
of tribes East and South of Palestine, is due to the moral and religious power of 
Yahwism. This remains true, even if from a historical point of view it would have to 
be admitted that the ‘tribes of Israel’ did not enter Canaan simultaneously. For the 
group of tribes that originated around Moses must be looked upon as the spiritual and 
‘national* core of the people. On the other hand this does not mean, however, that 
one may establish a contrast between Israel as a people and as a community and say 
that Israel is a community and not a people (thus J. C.Hoekendijk, Kerk en volk in de 
duitse zendingswetenschap (doctorate thesis Utrecht), 1948, pp. 234f.). 

2 Israel, I—II, pp.310, 309; cf. also g.A. IV., 1931, pp. i8of. 

3 The parallel from the history of religion that may be referred to, the linking together 
of the Arabian tribes by Mahomet, suffices to prove that it is impossible to exclude the 
element of revelation. Mahomet’s influence is inseparable from his prophecies! 

4 The general form of this word is clearly theological in character, the reference to 
Yahweh is religious. In The Vassal Treaties of Esarhaddon (edited by D. Wiseman, 
1958,11.49L and 266ff.) we also find the demand that the vassal shall love his king as 
himself (as his life). Here the demand is focused on a special person, the king. This 
is not the kind of world in which general moral rules are found. What applied to the 
relationship between vassal and suzerain in Assyria was made the basis of the whole of social 
relations in Israel . J. Pedersen is right in stating that the demand that in certain cases a 
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stranger as oneself (Lev.xix.34), which is followed by the words: 
‘for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God’. 
This statement very emphatically refers to the history of salvation; 
and thus this commandment as handed down to us really appears to 
be qualified ‘dogmatically’ or at any rate ‘religiously and theologi¬ 
cally’. 

Because of the conviction that Israel was a national community as 
well as a community of faith Israelites could recognize each other as 
brothers and the words brother and compatriot could be considered 
real synonyms. 

For that reason the struggle against the suppression of the poor by 
the rich, against the unequal distribution of riches (Isa. v. 8; Mic.ii.2; 
Amos) was conducted in the name of Yahweh. In the ancient times 
of the Judges we read of a divine judgment of the tribes against Ben¬ 
jamin in connection with moral offences (Judgesxviiiff), from which 
the moral character of the link that held the tribes together is appar¬ 
ent. In this connection we must also point to several moral religious 
regulations that were included in the earliest laws, particularly the 
‘apodictic’ laws 1 in the Book of the Covenant (Exod.xxiff). 

The ethico-religious nature of verses such as Lev.xixi8 and 34 
does not, therefore, stand alone and is, indeed, quite apparent in the 
words of this whole chapter. We may moreover remark that the 
absolute form in which the commandment is given: ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself’, also deserves our full attention. To love 
as thyself is the greatest demand that can be made, it is love pure and 
simple. An Oriental with his concrete way of expressing things could 
not express the idea of absolute love more clearly than this. 2 The 
absoluteness and universality of brotherly love could only be worded 


man should be willing to lay down his life for a member of his tribe (when for exam¬ 
ple a relative or chieftain is in danger in battle) fits in with the social structure of the 
nomadic world. But this demand is inconceivable in the ancient nomadic world as 
a general commandment with regards to every compatriot. See my paper on Levit. 
xix. 18 read at Berne on Nov. 28th, 1964, included in ThZ (Basel) 1966, pp. iff. 

1 Cf. A. Alt, Die Ursprilnge des irs . Rechts, 1934; E. Gerstenberger, op. cit. 

2 Of Jonathan it is said once or twice that he loved David as his own soul (1 Sam. 
xviii. 1, xx. 17), and David, too, loved Jonathan (uSam.i.26) and for a long time 
kept feeling a strong bond with him (uSam.ix). In Z we * Glaubensweisen (p.69) 
Buber thinks on account of the construction with le that the verb *ahab of Levit. xix 
has a more general meaning: to be affectionate to. W.L.Moran, The Ancient Near 
Eastern Background of the Love of God in Dt. 1963, pp.77ff., looks upon the demand to 
love as a demand to maintain the covenant-relationship; he emphasizes the meaning: 
friendship rather than: love. He is right in so far that the emotional aspect of the 
word ‘love* should not be emphasized. 

It is comical (or worse!) that moral theologians should frequently and in all se¬ 
riousness have taken the words ‘as thyself* to mean a restriction! In the sense of: 
not more than thyself! See also St. Paul in Eph.v.2g. For this problem as a whole 
see ThZ (Basel) 1966, pp. iff. 
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in this way on the basis of the knowledge of the greatness of God’s 
love which includes the whole national community. This demand is 
only made of those who belong to the community of God. 

In the foregoing pages we have pointed to the communal sense as 
an element of ethical life. This element is qualified spiritually, reli¬ 
giously. The Old Testament law of revelation (tor ah ) knows that man 
must live for the community with God from which he derives life, 
j For that reason it do es n ot clash with another element that also 
| take s up a very p rominent p lace in Israel, namely the idea of individ¬ 
ual responsibility. Often these two spiritual elements are opposed to 
each other in the description of Old Testament ethics: it was made to 
iseem as if the individual element did not come to the fore in the 
[spiritual life of Israel until a late period (Jeremiah) and the collective 
element remained predominant until the exile. 1 But on the contrary 
these two elements, the social and the individual, pervade and 
streng then each other. We may even say, indeed, that the demand 
£ thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’, in this form (2nd person sin- 
Igular!), remains unaccountable if the individual responsibility of one 
jman for the other had been unknown in Israel. 2 

The view that personal responsibility was originally unknown in 
Israel cannot therefore be considered correct; and a reference to the 
history of 2Sam.xxiv, where the people are punished because of 
David’s sin, is no proof, either; for 2 Sam.gff., which is at least as old 
and probably older still, makes it very clear (in 2Sam.xif. and also 
in xvi) that David is certainly punished individually, too, for his per¬ 
sonal sins! The king, too, is personally responsible for his acts. That 
we read something different in 2Sam.xxiv and in Joshua vii (Achan) 
does not prove that individual responsibility was unknown in Israel 
but that it also knew of a broader, social responsibility besides this 
individual responsibility. When David sins as king , as in 2Sam.xxiv, 
and therefore as the representative of the people, the people may be 
punished with him. And Achan sinned as head of the family and hid 
the stolen objects in his tent and for that reason all those who lived in 
the tent (and were, in a sense, accessories) were punished. 

This collective responsibility implies that a man may be held 
responsible both as an individual and as a member of the community, 

1 Compare above pp.4i8ff.; and D. Klein Wassink, Persoonlijke religie in Israel , doc¬ 
torate thesis Groningen, 1918 and now N.P.Bratsiotis, Die Stellung des Individuums 
im A . T., 1962 (German summary of the New-Greek book). 

2 M.Lohr, ‘Sozialismus und Individualismus im A.T.*, Beih. £.A.W., X, 1906; E. 
Gerstenberger, op. cit ., pp*95ff., strongly emphasizes the educative nature of such 
proverbs; the adolescent young man is taught them so that he may profit by them in 
later years. 
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even if he is not directly guilty personally. 1 What we find in Ezekiel 
xviii is apparently no new doctrine but serves to combat the tragic 
view of life, the self-pity of the exiles, a notion that may spring from a 
one-sided moral collectivism and prevents true consciousness of guilt. 
Ezekiel wants to establish the message of God’s absolute justice, even 
with respect to the individual; it must rather be considered in connec¬ 
tion with the pastoral duty of the prophet than as an innovation. 2 
The fact that these ‘collective’ and ‘individual’ elements go together is 
in our opinion quite evident from the opening words of the book of 
Deuteronomy. Von Rad 3 thought that the variations of subject (plural 
or singular in the address to the people) were connected with a weaken¬ 
ing of the awareness of the unity of the people, viz. the singular form 
of address would denote the people as one whole, the plural as a 
group of individuals. Even if this may be true from the point of view 
of grammatical form, the fact that the two sources were very soon 
united proves in our opinion that there is here no question of a fun¬ 
damental change of view-point - the two may be put on a level: the 
people may be considered as a unity and the individual members 
together may be addressed with a plural form. When we see how free 
Deutero-Isaiah is in this respect- namely that he (almost like a 
modern preacher) now includes himself among the people and speaks 
of ‘we’, then again uses ‘they’ and at the same time also ‘it’ (cf. ch. 
xlii.24f.) - this feature no longer astonishes us. The people forms a 
corporate personality (H. Wheeler Robinson) and as such it may be looked 
upon both as a unity and as a multitude. 

The ‘in dividual’ element in Israel is strongly based on the doctrine 
of the image of God. Though in this form this doctrine may be of late 
date (P), it is certainly admissible that the idea behind it should be 
much older. We may remember here the strongly personal depiction 
of the figures and their relation to God in the earliest Israelite stories 
(for instance the history of Abraham in J), in which Yahweh is not 
only interested in the patriarch but also in the Egyptian slave Hagar, 
(ch.xvi) and in the ‘righteous’ men at Sodom (ch.xviiif.). 

C. The atmosphere: the ‘humanitas’ 

The Old Test am ent has a strongly developed sense of the peculiar na- 
ture of the hu mane. The cosmos is'geocentrlc, the earth is anthropo¬ 
centric, as we might put it for a moment, without, however, losing 
sight of the fact that the anthropocentric view can only exist as the 

1 On this problem in contemporary ethics see H. van Oyen, Verantwortungsgefuhl im 
modemen Denken, Basel, 1948, esp. pp. i4f. 
z Cf. now also W. Eichrodt, Krisis der Gemeinschaft . 

3 Das Goiiesvolk in Dt,, 1929; see J.H.Hospers, De Numeruswisseling in het boek DL, 
i 947 >PP* 10i £ 
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consequence of a truly theocentric theology. In the narrative of the 
Creation and in Ps.viii this emerges very clearly: man is nothing, a 
mere creature but yet - wonderful mercy of God - he is invested with 
the highest authority on earth I 

The idea of man’s self-respect in Israel becomes very apparent when 
we compare the appreciation of man in his relation to the animal 
world and to the demon^world as fo und elsewhere (see pp.426ff., 
422ff.). The latter, the demon world has almost entirely been lost 
sight of, because of the theocentric range of ideas; and, in contrast to 
the rest of the Eastern world , the animal wor ld has become altogether 
infra-human. Thus man is thrown on God alone and, further, on 
himself! This gave the world as Israel knew it an almost modern cha¬ 
racter; by Yahwism man was deliv ered from all fe ar of the infra¬ 
human and the demonic. Men are closely linked together. The Old 
Testament might be called the most humanely minded book of the 
ancient world. 1 The strongly anthropomorphic and anthropopathic na¬ 
ture of Yahweh may be adduced to prove this. This ‘humanism 5 , how¬ 
ever, is wholly religious in nature. The relation between man and man is 
dominated by the relation between man and God (see A); as Yahweh 
lives in a community with man, man is also linked with his fellow-man 
by chesed (faithfulness). Men linked together by Yahweh are brothers. 
Israel is a community of brothers (see above, B). Within this communi¬ 
ty men must help each other as much as lies in their power. And, like 
the relation between God and man, that between man and man is 
also personal throughout. The background of the words ‘faithful¬ 
ness 5 , ‘righteousness 5 and ‘justice 5 , without which the Israelite com¬ 
munity cannot exist, is the idea of the Covenant. Lofthouse 2 remarks: 
‘The Hebrews, like most of the ancients, lived in a world of covenant, 
not of contract. It is true that they had only one word, b'rith , for the 
two English expressions. But it is still truer that they did not under¬ 
stand the idea of contract at all. Every bargain was to them a matter 
of covenant, of personal relations 5 . For the Israelite justice pure and 
simple (‘summum ius 5 ) is no justice at all. 

Hence communal sense {chesed) is the principal moral conception. 3 
The first demand that results from it, is the maintaining of law 
{mishpat ) a nd justice (fedeq or fedaqah), i.e. to give somebody his due, 
to do justice to somebody. Justice is something positive; it aims at 

1 Cf. also J.Hempd, Das Ethos des A.T. , 1938, pp. 1948*.; O.S.Rankin, op . cit., pp. 
iff. 

2 W. F. Lofthouse, ‘Chen and Chesed in the 0 / 17 , £.A. W. } 1933, pp. 2gff. 

3 See N.Glueck, ‘Das Wort chesed im alttest. Sprachgebrauch’, Beih. £.A.W. } 47, 
1927; Lofthouse, loc. cit.; N.H.Snaith, The distinctive Ideas of the O.T., 1944, pp.94ff. 
(‘The covenant love*); see further literature in H.H.Rowley, The biblical doctrine of 
election , p.22 n.2. 
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restoring the law that has been infringed first of all by saving the one 
who had suffered by this violation of the law and on the other side by 
punishing the one who had made somebody else suffer. The king who 
judges his people, the righteous king, helps the poor (Ps. Ixxii. i 
ff, I2f.); the truly righteous man who puts on righteousness (Job 
xxix. 14) is the man who delivers widows and assists the blind (verse 
iaff.). 1 The word-stems denoting justice, both sdq and though they 
are both used most frequently in juridical and political life do not have 
a theoretical or exclusively forensic, juridical meaning, starting from 
a given law, but denote the task of the king and the judge who have 
to restore justice (which, as we remarked above, implies aid as well 
as judgment); they procure the $edaqah> i.e. they cause justice to 
prevail; thus each man gets the share to which he has a right, and 
Yahweh is honoured (Jer.xxii. 16). 

Saddiq is somebody or something that is as he or it should be; the 
meaning of the word is 4 real 5 , ‘pure 5 , ‘true 5 , 2 that which agrees with 
the end to which it has been created, that which inwardly, funda¬ 
mentally corresponds to its external appearance, and therefore actual¬ 
ly fulfils the function for which (he) it exists. In mishpat the idea of the 
established norm is more prominent, particularly in the later laws; 
but the original meaning is rather use and wont, custom, especially 
that which is in keeping with a certain relationship in life and therefore 
that which is proper. 3 Maintaining ‘law 5 and ‘justice 5 is therefore to 
take care that the true relations are not disturbed (mishpat) and that 
the integrity of each man in the community is maintained fully 
(sedaqah). Only thus is the demand of the chesed done full justice, and 
can the Covenant-relation in the people continue to exist. 

For that reason every relation is truly humane. In this community 
a slave, for example, is not a commodity but a human being, too. 
There are several traits that show how the humane element plays a 
special part in the Old Testament laws (see pp.42of.), though this 
does not mean that it broke through and re-created the ancient 
Eastern social strata, 4 Not only was the slave admitted to the com¬ 
munion of the cult but it is emphasized that he must also share in the 

1 Cf.J. Hempel, Das Ethos des A. T. s pp. 151 -162; H. van Oyen, ‘Liefde, gerechtigheid 
en Recht’, Ned. Th. T., 1946, pp.27ff., Evangeliscke Ethik, 1952, pp-3if.; Leivestad, 
Guds straffende Rettfertighed , 1946; C. van Leeuwen, op. cit., pp.2i2ff.; see also his 
Sociaal besef in Israel, passim. 

2 Compare, for instance, K.H.Fahlgreen, Sedaqa y 1932; B.D.Eerdmans, Godsdienst 
van Israel , II, p.86; N.H.Snaith, op. cit . 9 pp. 5iff.; Dr.W. ten Boom, Oud-Testamen - 
tische Kembegrippen , 1948, pp. 36ff., and my contribution on Semasiology in Vox 
Theologica , 1950; besides it F.Rosenthal, ‘Sedaqa, charity*, H.U.C.A., 1950/1, pp. 
41 iff.; C. v. Leeuwen in N.Th.T. 1957/8, p.25. 

3 See J. Pedersen, op. ciU y 1 , pp. 348!?. 

4 See Prov.xiv. 31, xvii.5, xxii. 2; cf. Hempel, Ethos, pp. 202, 268. 
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rest on the Sabbath (Exod.xxiii. 12; Deut. v. 14^). The author of the 
book of Job can even make Job say that he has not despised the cause 
of his manservant or maidservant, even in a quarrel with himself 
(Jobxxxi. 13); this means complete equivalence of lord and servant as 
human beings. Of course, this does not mean that here equality is 
recognized! In the wisdom-literature poverty, for instance, is still 
considered as something intended by Yahweh. In this respect, too, 
the break-through was not really effected until the New Testament 
(Actsii; iv) - though the Christian Church very soon lost sight of it 
again completely! 

D. Man’s disposition 

In the teachin g of the Old Testa ment, in the first place by the 
prophets but also throughout the rest of the Scriptures, wisdom and 
historical literature, man’ s dis position , the heart, is ag ain and again 
considered to be o f decisive importance for man’s activity. 

It would, however, certainly not be correct to say that Israel was 
the first to discover the importance of the heart, one’s inner self to 
human life; for in the non-Israelite wisdom-literature this impor¬ 
tance was understood. We have in mind here especially the splendid 
Babylonian Proverbs of Utnapishtim. 1 

Nor can we simply say that the morality concerning man’s inner 
self entirely dominates the Old Testament, for it is exactly the sinful 
act that is considered as sin. Generally speaking this is the case par¬ 
ticularly in the Proverbs and in the historical literature. 

But nevertheless the emphasis upon man’s disposition remains so 
great in the Old T estament, especially with the prophets, that we may 
say that the spiritual message of the Old Testament is primarily 
moral . The emphasis upon truth and justice, the claiming of the 
heart of man for the service of God, forms the basis of this teaching. 

But this should not, as is sometimes done, be taken in a modern 
mystical sense, as if the pious Israelite thought in terms of the heart 
as man’s ‘Eternal Self’, the special nature of which should be preserved 
- for the heart of man is as it should be only when it listens to the 
Commandments of the Lord (Deut.vi.6). For we must not expect to find 
an autonomous morality concerning man’s disposition (see A). 

We may add here some statements to throw light upon the first 
paragraph above. One of the most striking examples is the well- 
known text from the later, post-exilic parts of Proverbs (from the 


1 See a translation of this in B.Gemser, Spreuken, II, etc. (Tekst en Uitleg), 1931, p. 
51; Gressmann, Altorient. Texte z.A.T. 2 , pp.2giff.; on Egypt see: S.Morenz, op, cit., 
p.142; on Mesopotamia: Lambert, op. cit; also S. du Toit, Bybelseen Babilonies-As- 
sierische Spreuke, 1942. 
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introduction to the book): ‘Keep thy heart with all diligence; for 
out of it are the issues of life* (Prov.iv. 23). The heart is here considered 
as the centre of life; it should certainly be taken in the moral and 
spiritual, not in the physical sense here. The life meant here is life 
in the fullest sense of the word, comprising life on this earth, joy, 
happiness, and peace with God. The poet of the Proverbs is here of the 
opinion that true life is only possible if man keeps his heart, his inner 
self; i.e. if man takes care of it (the verb nasar- ‘to guard’!), if he 
does not allow it to go the wrong way. For that reason, as Gemser 1 
rightly remarks, these verses should not be separated from the preced¬ 
ing verses, where the words of life are mentioned (20-22), the words 
of wordly wisdom, founded on tradition and revelation. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life, but this life is guaranteed in the fulfilment 
of God’s will - this is the short summary of the outlook on life of the 
Old Testament. 

In a quite different manner it becomes evident that the prophets 
look upon the heart as the only thing that counts in life. Not what 
man does is in the first instance decisive for man’s action, but in what 
spirit something is done, the attitude of the heart to things; cf. Isa. 
xxix. I3f. ‘Forasmuch as this people draw near me with their mouth 
and with their lips do honour me, but have removed their heart far 
from me, and their fear toward me (= their religion) is taught by 
the precept of men (verse 14), therefore, behold, I will proceed to do 
a marvellous work among this people, even a marvellous work and 
a wonder: for the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and the 
understanding of their prudent men shall be hid.’ 

An acquired religion (however correct it may be) is nothing; 2 the 
only thing of importance is that the heart should serve God (cf. 
Deut.vi.5). We should also think of Mic.vi.8. In Jer.iv.4 (Deut. 
x. 16; xxx. 6) the demand is made, as emphatically as possible, to 
dedicate one’s heart to God before the sanctification of the body by 
circumcision. In spiritual and moral life it is the heart that matters. 
And therefore Ezekiel xxxvi. 26 speaks of a new heart, and Ps.li. 12 
of the renewal of the spirit. 

Finally we recall to memory the well-known verse, Gen.vi.5 and 
viii.21, where every imagination of the thoughts of man’s heart is 
called evil from his youth. 

All this proves that there is no doubt that man’s disposition plays 
an important part in the Old Testament, and that man’s actio ns ar e 

1 Op. cit. p. 106, interpretation of iv. 22f. 

2 This is one of the few clear texts from which it is evident that the prophets oppose 
not only the illegitimate religions, paganism and syncretism, but also a legitimate 
but outward spiritual life. This is straight opposition against the dead orthodoxy of 
those days; cf. also my Essentials of the Theology of Isaiah. 
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also partly judged by man’s dis position. This becomes very clear in 
Lev.xix. 17: ‘Thou shalt not hate thine brother in thine heart ’. God 
is a God who sees through man’s heart: even before man has uttered 
one word Gods knows everything concerning his life (Ps.cxxxix.4), 
and even his fleeting thoughts (id., verse 23f.). 

God is concerned with man’s inner self (Prov.xxiv. 1 if., I7f.), as 
is also evident from the well-known text 1 Sam.xvi.7: ‘man looketh 
on the outward appearance (as it seems to the eyes, so “at the out¬ 
ward appearance”), but Yahweh looketh on the heart’ (as it appears 
to the heart, ‘starting from an inward evaluation’). 1 In our opinion it 
is stated here emphatically that God applies a spiritual standard by 
which He judges man. 

Some have den ied this moral element in the Old Testament. 
Eerdmans wrote in the Theologisch Tijdschrift a remark which has not 
yet lost all its influence, 2 in which he denied the existence of a morality 
concerned with man’s disposition. He thought that the Old Testament 
only spoke of actually committed sins. This was said in connection with 
an interpretation of the tenth commandment: ‘thou shalt not covet’. 
Eerdmans denied 3 4 that the verb ckamadustd here could mean ‘to covet’ 
in our sense of the word. On the ground of Exod.xxxiv. 24 he takes it 
to mean ‘to appropriate’. Bleeker, who opposes Eerdmans’ views in 
general, admits this point* but emphatically denies that the Old 
Testament otherwise lacks a morality of man’s disposition. Others 
(Beer, Exodus ) s maintain the meaning ‘to desire’. An examination of 
the idea chamad leads us to agree with the results of Hermann: chamad 
is ‘to covet’ and ‘to try to obtain’; chamad is ‘to desire’ with the express, 
concrete aim to appropriate something at the expense of someone 
else. Eerdmans’ translation ‘to appropriate’ goes too far as a general 

1 This text has been dealt with, for instance, by B. D. Eerdmans, Theol. Ttjdsckr ., 
1905, who thought that this verse does not mean The Lord looketh on the heart*, but 
‘God looks with the heart*, i.e. He penetrates deeper than man who looks with his 
eyes. Ehrlich, Randglossen , ad loc. cit., takes the text to mean ‘to select after His own 
heart*. 

2 Op . cit., 1903, p.25: ‘It is well-known that O.T. morality does not go into the mat¬ 
ter of man’s disposition. It is the act that constitutes sin, not the motives from which 
the act has sprung*. Eerdmans’ view was already opposed in £.A. W., 1904, pp. 17ft. 
by J. C. Matthes,‘Der Dekalog*. 

3 Also Godsdienst van Israel, I, 1930, p.44, and the English edition of 1947, The Religion 
of Israel, p.31. 

4 Zonde der gezindheid, p. 18; cf. also J.Herrmann, Sellin Festschrift, 1927, Das Z e hnte 
Gebot: chamad = ‘to desire’ and ‘to attempt to satisfy this desire*. Similarly L. Kohler 
in Theologische Rundschau, 1929. In his valedictory lecture (Het objekt van het zedelijk 
oordeel in het O.T., Homiletica en Biblica, 1961, pp. iff.) B.Gemser proves to be a true 
disciple of Bleeker. Gf. especially the statement of the Egyptian Amenmope: Be not 
greedy after a cubit of land, do not encroach upon the boundaries of a widow. 
(ANET, 422b, trans, Wilson). 

3 Handbuch Z.A.T., ed. by Eissfeldt, 1939, p. 103. 
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meaning. Nor does Exod.xxxiv.24 demand this meaning: the word 
may best be translated by ‘to cast a look at*, or c to stretch out one’s 
hands towards 5 : ‘No man shall stretch out his hands towards thy land 
when thou shalt go up (to the sanctuary), thrice a year to appear be¬ 
fore the face of Yahweh 5 . 1 

To desire means here, therefore to cast a look at something and 
attempt to obtain it. The Hebrew words denoting spiritual functions 
always contain a concrete element; the Hebrew hardly thinks in 
abstract spiritual terms. There is a great deal of truth in what J. Peder¬ 
sen says 2 (though he puts the matter too radically) :‘For the Israelite 
... the soul is a unit. But no more are the action and the result to be 
distinguished from each other or from the mental activities; they are 
implied in the actual mental process. This is to be attributed to the 
fact that the soul is wholly present in all its works 5 . 3 

We must therefore agree with Eerdmans when he says that the 
Israelite did nit know of sins in thought 4 5 6 but we must emphatically oppose 
the thesis that ‘Old Testament morality does not penetrate as far as 
man’s heart 5 (see above). It appears to me that in this discussion both 
Eerdmans and Bleeker have paid too little attention to the distinction 
between sins of thought (in the abstract sense) and sins of the heart. s 

From his ‘no sins of thought 5 Eerdmans drew the conclusion: ‘and 
therefore no morality of man’s disposition, either’; from ‘there exists a 
morality of man’s disposition 5 Bleeker concluded that there must there¬ 
fore be sins of thought, too. In my opinion the primary findings of 
both these scholars are correct, but their conclusions from these data 
too rigid! If one wants to do justice to somebody over against others 
there is no greater danger than that of drawing logical conclusions 
from certain words of the other man and putting them into his mouth. 6 
In this case these facts are true: there are no sins of thought in the 
Old Testament and there exists a morality concerned with man’s 
disposition. In other words: Israel lacked the pure (dogmatic) ab¬ 
straction, ‘sin of thought 5 , but Israel only lacked it in the strictly 


1 This verse is certainly a Deuteronomic interpolation in this context. 

2 Gf. Israel, I-II, pp. 123-131, 

3 According to modem ethnologists, we cannot deny the ancient Israelite all powers 
of abstraction; cf. G. W. Locher. De anthropoloog Uvi-Strauss en het probleem van de ge- 
schiedenis, 1961, pp.20iff., who strongly opposes Pedersen’s statement, referring to 
Josselin de Jong (Forum der Letteren, 1961, pp. 20iff.). 

4 In the sense that ‘the Israelite did not separate the thought from the act', TheoL 
Tijdschr 1905, pp. 3o8ff. 

5 Bleeker, op. ciL, even puts the two on a level. 

6 This is the main danger threatening every dogmatic system that attempts to arrive 
at a completely balanced view (in our Western eyes), even if it is built up in the most 
logical manner on the basis of the Bible. On the dangers of logical deduction in exe¬ 
gesis see above, p. 128 n. 3 
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formal sense of the word, not because Israel was wanting in moral 
insight, but because Israelite psychology was less abstract and analytic 
in its examination of human action than our western scholarly world 
is; in the East we do not find the theoretical distinctions provided by 
more recent psychology, distinctions which the Oriental will perhaps 
never take over from us. 

The story of Cain (Gen.iv) is the clearest case in point; on the one 
hand the author refers back to Cain’s disposition from which the 
evil arose, but on the other hand Cain is not considered guilty until 
the moment when the crime happened. The same is true of ‘the sin 
in Paradise* (Gen.ii.f.). Just as with Cain it is the sinful act that is 
here looked upon as sin. So in the narratives man is not judged by 
his attitude towards the general commandment ‘thou shalt not covet’, 
but by the transgression of a concrete commandment. Coveting in 
itself is not applied as a standard for judgment, but in Gen.iv. 58*. and 
iii. iff. the desire is depicted clearly as the beginning of sin (and as such 
it has therefore implicitly to do with sin). 

Thus we find that the Old Testament - as well as Christ, for in¬ 
stance, in Markvii.21 - knew that the origin of evil lies in the heart, 
and that the heart is frequently and emphatically denoted in this 
sense; cf. for instance Ps.xiv. 1, where the sin of the fool is depicted 
as originating in his heart, in his notion that there is no God; cf. 
Ps.x.4, 11, 13. 1 

To recapitulate, the best way to formulate our conclusions jnay be: 
in the tenth commandment man is warned against indulging the 
desire that leads to sin, just as in the narratives of the Old Testament 
the sinful act is traced as far as man’s disposition, as far as the inner 
notions of his heart. Further in some places the heart, man’s disposi¬ 
tion is also mentioned emphatically (cf. Lev. xix. 17T). But the judg¬ 
ment on sin can of course only be given on the grou nd of the act itse lf. By 
the act the sin became manifest and the commandment is transgressed. 2 

1 We must also emphasize the importance attached to the intention by the Jews; see 
A.J.Wensinck, De intentie in recht , ethiek en mystiek der semietiscke volken, Semietische 
Studien, 1941, pp.6off., esp.67ff. 

2 Although the acts are differentiated according to their motives; in jurisdiction not 
every act in itself is made punishable, because the conception of involuntariness, of 
unintentional crime is accepted (not every case of manslaughter is a case of murder). 
The cultic acts, the expiatory offering can only take place if they are performed for 
sins committed bi-shegagah (see p.263). This does not imply, of course, that every act 
is judged by its origin in man’s disposition. Indeed, our own administration of justice 
has not attained this stage yet, either, though motives are taken into account in ar¬ 
riving at a verdict; there was a time, and not so long ago either, in our own adminis¬ 
tration of justice when the verdict in the law-court depended solely on the letter of 
the law. 

In Israel the element of unintentional offences was limited strictly to certain well- 
defined cases; but this already made it possible to form a clearer idea of the offence 
and to consider from an ethical point of view the motive for the offence. 
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In religious and moral judgment, too, the deed becomes the starting- 
point {doing well or doing wrong remains the basis for punishment), 
although the Israelite knows that the life of the mind precedes the 
act, and though with the act man’s disposition is condemned, too. 

W e m ay conclude that the Old Testament teaching, also in the 
field of morality, is directed entirely towards practical life; it is sober, 
simple, it does not lose itself in theory, but it is certainly also justified 
spiritually and psychologically because it includes the heart in its 
considerations. 

E. Material Ethics 

It is not our intention to discuss the rules of life in the Old Testa¬ 
ment themselves at great length after the general theological outline 
given above. We cannot, however, dispense with a short summary, 
including particularly a reference to the principal textual material. 

Ther e are in the O ld Testament several summarizing moral texts. 
The bestknown of these are the so-called ethical Decalogues (Exod. 
xx and Deut. v); but besides these there have been others that were 
used in the cult (Pss.xv and xxiv; Ezek.xviii); there were also ethical 
rules for certain categories, for instance forjudges (Exod. xxiii. iff.), 
as well as more general soci al and e thical collectio ns (Lev.xix. I2ffi). 
Moreover we find many ethical rules of life in the books of wisdom, 
particularly the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Job. The t eaching of the 
prophets is full of it, too; it frequently makes use of summaries in 
the spirit of the Decalogues (Hos. iv. 2 and Jer. vii, 9). 

The principal o f these is the (ethical) Decalogue, which has come 
down to us in two versions. 1 We shall not deal with the differences 
between them here. This Decalogue has received the central place in 
the revelation of God at Mount Sinai. It starts with the formula of 
selffevelation: T am Yahweh, thy God, which have brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage’ ; 2 Yahweh, the 

1 Properly speaking there are three, cf. besides Exod.xx and Deut. v, Lev.xix. 3f., 1 if.; 
see also Hos.iv and Jer. vii. We can only mention here some recent outlines and stu¬ 
dies: L.Kohler, ‘Der Dekalog*, Th. Rundschau , 1929, pp. 16iff.; S.Mowinckel, Le 
DScalogue, 1927, and ‘Zur Geschichte der Dekalogen*, W., 1937, pp. 2i8ff.; P. 
Volz, Mose 2 , 1932; my ‘Litterair-historische vragen aangaande de Dekaloog’, JV. 
Th. St., 1939, pp.2ff., 34ff.; now particularly the surveys of literature by J.J. Stamm, 
Th. Rundschau 1961/2, pp. 1898*., 28iff.; E.Gerstenberger, op. cit .; see above p.308. 

2 A similar formula is also found in the introduction to the Code of Hammurabi, who 
at the beginning introduces himself as the king designated by the gods, thus indicat¬ 
ing the legal title of his code. G. E. Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and in the 
Ancient Hear East, 1955, thinks there is a special affinity with the ancient Hittite trea¬ 
ties; on the discussions see my Religion of Israel, pp. 1458*.,! 299; cf. W.Zimmerli, 
Ich bin Jahwe , Geschichte und A.T. (Alt Festschrift, i953,‘* pp. I7gff.), K.Elliger, 
Ich ben der Herr, K.Heim Festschrift, 1953, and my ‘Exode xx,2*, Recherches bibliques 
VIII, n.d., 35ff. In the subordinate clause Yahweh’s right to His people is vindicated 
by a reference to the deliverance from Egypt, a view on which all prophetic preaching 
is based. 
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Saviour of Israel, is Israel’s God and He lays down the law for the 
people. This linking together of provisions of the law and an theo- 
phany of the deity is something extraordinary in the ancient Eastern 
world, which clearly shows how remarkable Israel’s religion of revela¬ 
tion is. 1 

The content of the laws demonstrates that Yahweh, Israel’s God 
of salvation and Legi slator, is an abs olu te God and a moral G od. The 
first commandment states the recognition of the exclusive nature of 
Yahweh as the basis for all spiritual life in Israel. The second command- 
ment 2 forbids the making of images, referring to Yahweh’s exclusive¬ 
ness (T, Yahweh, thy God am a jealous God’): Yahweh, who absolute¬ 
ly transcends all things of this earth, cannot be tied down to images 
wrought by the hand of man and so drawn into the sphere of in¬ 
fluence of man. The third commandm ent states the holiness of Yah¬ 
weh’s name, which He revealed to Israel as the greatest possession of 
His people; that name is not to be used in connection with anything 
unworthy. 

The fourth commandment proclaims the holiness of the seventh 
day, the day that is proclaimed as the social day of rest (Deut. v) or 
as the day sanctified at the Creation (Exod.xx). The seventh day is 
the end of the week (known only in Israel), and the transition to the 
new week, 3 In the Sabbath it is fundamentally the whole of life and 
work that is dedicated to Yahweh, in an ever-recurring rhythm inde¬ 
pendent of nature and given at the Creation 4 . The commandment to 
keep the Sabbath is of very great social importance particularly be¬ 
cause of the demand that it should apply to all: the free and the slaves, 
man and the animal. 

To the so-called second table of the commandments belong those 
which demand reverence for one’s parents; for life s that is given and 
taken by Yahweh alone; for the married state that was instituted by 
Yahweh (Gen.ii); for property; and for the absolute purity of man’s 


1 See Zimmerli, p. 208. 

2 See W. Zimmerli, *Das Zweite Gebot’, Festschrift Bertkolet, pp.55off.; A.Kruyswijk, 
Geen gesneden beeld, 1962, p.208. 

3 There exists a very extensive literature on the Sabbath; besides the above-mention¬ 
ed studies on the Decalogue in general we mention: Hehn, Siebenzahl und Sabbath; 
B.D.Eerdmans, ‘Der Sabbath*, Festschrift Marti , 1925, pp. 7gff.; my ‘Kalender en 
Sabbat*, N.Tk.SL t 1940, pp.I72ff.; N. H. Tur-Sinai, ‘Sabbath und Woche’, in Bi. 
Or. , 1951, pp. I4ff.; E. Jenni, ‘Die theologische Begriindung des Sabbathgebotes im 
A.T.*, 1956, Th . Studien , 46; J.H.Meesters, Op zoek naar de oorsprong van de Sab¬ 
bat (doctorate thesis Amsterdam), 1966. 

4 See pp.63 and 261. 

3 On the sixth commandment see for example J. J. Stamm, *Du sollst nich toten’, 
Theol. Zeitschr., Basel, 1945, pp.8iff. T. Canaan, ZDPV, 1964, pp. 85-99, points out 
that up to this day murder and adultery are punished by death among the Bedouins. 
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testimony in the administration of the law; and finally striving after 
something at the expense of someone else is condemned. 

The great importance ofthe Decalogue is that it plac es all spheres 
of li fe under the absolute rule ofYahweh. 

In a shortened form, either in this or in a slightly different composi¬ 
tion these commandments, the origin of which cannot be established 
with certainty, 1 may from their origin have formed part of the spiritual 
property of Yahwism. 

It is, at any rate, clear th at they form t he spiritual foundations of 
the whole of Israelite life. They are the basis of Israelite criminal law; 2 
transgressing them is liable to be punished by death (except in the case 
of theft); to what extent they form the basis of moral thought in 
Israel is proved by Nathan’s appearance before David, after his 
adultery with Bathsheba, and David’s reaction to his appearance; 3 4 
they lie at the root of the teaching of the prophets, as appears from 
Hos. iv. 2 and Jer. vii. 9. 

Besides this summary of moral action - probably also in imitation 
of it - there are several ot her similar serie s o f ru les o f life, of which 
the ‘mirror for judges’ in Exod. xxiii, and the series of ethical and 
social commandments in Lev.xix. 13-18 are finest examples. 

Besides such series of rules of life there are certain ‘forms of con¬ 
fession’ or ‘catalogues of sins’, also presupposing a system of duties, 
and particularly used in the cult, eg. Deut.xxviii. I5ffi, Ps.xv and 
Ezek. xviii. The moral element plays an important part in the cult, 
therefore, which confirms the view, also in agreement with the 
Scriptural tradition, that the link between the law and the revelation 
of God is of central importance in the Israelite cult.* 

In the literature o f wisdom - just as outside Israel - the moral ele¬ 
ment is em phasized ; we know the description of the ‘civil and moral’ 
ideas in the book of Job (xxix and xxxi), which in this form, too, runs 
true to the high Israelite character (cf.xxxi. 13, where the right of the 
slave is recognized even in a conflict with his lord). 

In the book ofProverbs, 5 too, we find unmistakably the moral reli¬ 
gious mark of Yahwism besides general moral ideas which Israel 
sha res with other na tions, and besides typica l popul ar wisdom: the 
fear of the Lord, the warnings against the strange woman, the 
emphasis on justice, the reverence for one’s parents, and also the 

1 See above p.40. 

2 See A. Alt, Die Ursprunge des israelitischen Rechts , 1934, and in Kleine Sckriflen, I, 1953, 

pp. iff. 3 See p.380. 

4 See above pp.223ff. and 238f.; the instruction given by the priests must therefore 
have been largely moral in character (cf. Hos. iv. 6). 

5 See for example, J.C.Matthes, De Israelietiscke wijzeti , 1911; W.A,L.Elmslie, 
Studies in life from Jewish proverbs, n.d. 
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warnings against covetousness (xviii. i). 1 The pedagogical eth ical 
literature also confirms the importance of the Deca lo gue in the life o f 
Israel ; it is to be observed throughout the Old Testament in very wide¬ 
ly differing gradations. But apart from Exod.xx and Deut.v not a 
single literal doublet of the Decalogue has come down to us, which 
proves how ‘personal and individual 5 , as we might say, the moral 
tradition was in Israel. In this respect the fact that the Decalogue has 
been handed down in a shortened form in Lev.xix.3f. and I2f. is 
so interesting; it seems to have been drawn up for children (xix.3 
begins with the demands of respect for the parents, in which the 
mother is mentioned first!). 

11. Limitations 

In respect to morality, too, the Old Testament has its limitations 
- the spiritual main issues that we can trace are partly also the cul- 
minating-points. In many places various typical nationally limited or 
general ancient Eastern elements come to the fore. In morality, too, 
the Old testament reaches out above itself for its fulfilment as it was 
given in Jesus Christ. Very briefly we shall mention some of these un¬ 
fulfilled elements. 2 

1 

a. The Old Testamen t is historically limited\ also with respect to the 
history of culture and spiritual life; in spite of the fact that it bears 
witness to the living revelation of God, it is also borne by the life 
a nd ideas of the tim e when it came into bein g; even the greatest 
treasures can only be offered in earthen vessels; those who received 
and reproduced them belonged to their own period. 

This becomes apparent on several occasions also in the relation 
between man and man. We sh all mentio n two instan ces here: slavery 
and poly gamy . 

However much the humane element may stand in the foreground, 
under the influence of the idea of man as the image of God, the recog¬ 
nition of a personal vocation and the awareness of belonging to a com¬ 
munity of God - yet slavery continued to exist. We must, however, 
remark here that among Israelites it could only exist because of debt, 
and therefore for a limited time (legally defined with an ultimate term 
of six years; only voluntarily could it be translated into slavery for 
life; cf. Exod.xxi. iff.; that people did not adhere to it is apparent 
from Jer.xxxiv.8ff.). 3 We may maintain, therefore, that fundamentally. 


1 Unless a different reading should be accepted. 

2 See J.Calvijn, Institutio II, ii and the commentary on this by R.Bijlsma, op. cit ., pp. 
358f - 

3 Cf. M. David, T}ie maunmission of slaves under ^edekwh, OTS V, 1948, pp.63ff. 
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according to the law, no real slavery of the members of the people 
itself was tolerated. Behind this lies the idea of the Covenant. There 
were, howev er, slaves from other nations. To them the already 
mentioned humane slavery laws certainly applied, too (see pp.42of., 
389^)- The principle of humanity had therefore not yet been carried 
through completely, as it clashed with the national principle. 1 

A stronger violation of the essential principle of humanity is polyga¬ 
my- The eq uivalence of man and woman, which was recognized fun¬ 
damentally, for instance i n G e n, iif., is not maintained in practice or 
carried through in preaching. Woman remains subordinate to man; 
this position is considered as a just and permanent punishment in 
Gen. iii. Not the fact that woman is looked upon as the help-mate of 
man or in the first place as the mother, the one who gives birth, should 
be called a token of weak spiritual insight, but the practice of polygamy 
and its toleration in the Old Testament was degrading for woman, for 
in the stories polygamy is continually presupposed without criticism. 

b . Further there are national limitations 

The protective Jegislation applies to the ‘neighbour’, 2 i.e. the com¬ 
patriot. This limits its ethical importance; though we may be convinc¬ 
ed that in ancient Eastern society a different notion was inconceiva¬ 
ble. With respect to the non-Israelites only few provisions are known. 3 
We must make a distinction here between the stranger ( ger ), i.e. the 
non-Israelite who had established himself in Palestine, and the 
foreigner; and among the latter between those foreigners who were 
allies of Israel and those who did not have this relation. As a matter of 
fact the latter are always the enemies, unless of course they live too far 
away for any contact to take place. The ‘strangers’ ( germ ), the non- 
Israelites residing a mong the people 4 have a protected position and 
are u ltimately included und er the commandme nt of love on the same 
foot ing as t he m em bers o f the people themselves (Lev. xix. 34, see 
also pp.376 and 385)* To real enemies of the people the Israelites 

1 It was more than 18 centuries before the practice of the Christian nations rose above 
that of Israel! 

2 Cf. J.Fichtner, ‘Der Begriff des “Nachsten” im A.T.’, Wort und Dienst 1955, pp. 
23ff., particularly pp.39f. and Th.Z (Basel) 1966, pp. iff. 

3 Moreover the various books contain widely different views and opinions concerning 
certain peoples. Compare, for example, the opinion about the Moabites, Ammonites, 
Edomites and Egyptians that appears from the provision of Deut.xxiii.3-8 and those 
expressed in the prohetic and historical writings; compare also the different views on 
the Moabites within the book of Deuteronomy itself (ii.29 and xxiii.3). Further the 
different views on the Edomites in Deut.xxiii. 7 and, for instance, Obadiah, Isa. 
lxiii. iff., Mal.i.2f.! The best illustration of the historical limitations of certain laws 
is afforded by Deut. xxiii. 3ff. 

4 In contrast with the nokriyim, the foreigners who did not maintain relations with the 
people. 
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showed but little mercy (see p.42of.), and the laws concerning the 
‘stranger’ were certainly not applied to them; that is why Jesus’ para¬ 
ble of the good Samaritan is so unprecedented, so entirely different 
from what the Old Testament taught (Lukex). It is true, though, that 
in Deut.xxi. ioff. a treatment worthy of a human being is demanded 
for a female prisoner-of-war who had been made a slave. 1 

A different case is the demand of the love of one’s enemy (in a personal 
sense) as made by Jesus in Matt. v. 44. This dema nd i s also un known 
in the Old T estament. 2 Ex0d.xxiii.4f. does not demand the love of 
one’s enemy, for here nothing more (or less!) is said than that one may 
not make one’s hate felt in such a way that it might make the personal 
enemy lose his valuable property or that an animal would suffer by 
this hatred. So the Old Testament here sets bounds to man’s personal 
hatred. It remains surprising that the Old Testament gives no general 
statement on this matter (the love of one’s personal enemy), even 
though we may think it implied in Lev.xix. 15-18 (see n.2), 
whereas the Babylonian Proverbs of Utnapishtim do contain such a 
statement. 3 We wonder why in Israel the aversion is not spiritually 

1 On this whole question see the still very valuable work of A.Bertholet, Die Stellung 
der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden , 1896. Further M.Preisker, Die Stellung der 
Nichtisraeliten zu Jahve , 1907; H.J. Schoeps, Jiidisch-Christliches Religionsgesprach in 
19 Jahrhunderten, 1937, pp. i6ff., and particularly M. Guttmann, Das Judentum und 
seine Umwelt, 1927. 

2 At any rate not literally in this form. See Strack-Billerbeck on Matt. v. 43, in this 
case against the majority of Jewish authors; also Beer, Exodus , p. 119, quoting Bousset, 
Weiss and Holzmann. Beer thinks that it is possible to speak of love of one’s enemy in 
view of Exod.xxiii. 4f., and that Matt.v. 43 wrongly imputes to Judaism that it preach¬ 
ed the hatred of one’s enemy. As far as Exod. xxiii. 5 is concerned, it is probably rather 
a question of protection of animals than of hatred of one’s enemy (on the former cf., 
for instance, Deut,xxii.6ff., xxv.4). It is remarkable that in Deut.xxii.4 the brother’s 
ass is mentioned in the same connection as the enemy’s ass in Exod. xxiii. 4. It is likely 
that for the Deuteronomic legislator the brotherhood of the people was of such central 
importance that he neglected the personal contrast presupposed in Exod. xxiii. On 
these grounds it can also be maintained that in Lev. xix. 18 (cf. also the preceding 
verses) the demand of the love of one’s neighbour already meant the love of all 
compatriots in such a sense that it also implies the love of one’s personal enemy (see 
especially xix. 17). 

It is indeed a fact that neither Judaism nor the O.T. teach positively that one 
should hate one’s enemy. But this does not make Matt.v.436 slanderous; we may 
agree with Strack-Billerbeck (I, p. 533) that the word may be a popular summary 
expressing briefly the customary view of life of the average Israelite of Jesus’ days; or 
perhaps the word ‘to hate* may here be taken in the weaker meaning of ‘to avert one¬ 
self from* (cf. Lukexiv.26 and elsewhere, see TheoL Wb. z. NT., IV, pp.689, 694f.). 
In any case this shows that Judaism did not demand the love of one’s enemy in Jesus’ 
days. See now the very well-considered and frank observations of M. Buber in Z W€ * 
Glaubensweisen (Eng. trans., 1952), pp.68ff. who considers Jesus’ word as a statement 
sprung from Jewish ethics but rising above it, and to be explained from the eschato¬ 
logical and enthusiastic way of representing things in the Gospel; cf. also J. Klausner, 
Von Jesus zu Paulus (Eng. trans., 1944), pp. 23, 559 and his Jesus von Nazareth . 

3 ‘Do thy adversary no harm; return good to him who does thee evil; do justice to 
thy enemy* (cf. Gemser, in Spreuken , II, p.52, Tekst en Uitleg, 1931; F.M.Th. de 
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overcome so clearly, while otherwise the humane element comes to the 
fore more strongly in Israel and particularly the idea of faithfulness 
and love to one’s neighbour is expressed so unambiguously. On con¬ 
sidering this matter, there can, in our opinion, be no other answer 
than that in the Old Testament there are always two lines, now run¬ 
ning parallel, then again crossing, which were inseparable because they 
were both founded on the will of God: the line of the social and moral 
connection between Israelites and that of the moral and religious 
demand of justice, of necessary judgment and retribution (which 
can be made strongly personal, too, cf. Ps.cix; cxxxvii.8; see above 
p.315) 1 . Outside Israel wisdom could arrive at a doctrine of a general 
love of mankind before the demand of the love of one’s enemy was 
made in Israel, because in Israel religion and ethics were closely 
bound up with each other and with the life of the people, and also 
because Israel’s religion was exclusive. The syncretism of polytheism, 
always inclined towards tolerance, could create a basis for the idea of 
the love of mankind as taught in the Stoa. 2 The love of one’s personal 
enemy was checked in Israel by the idea of justice, which was main¬ 
tained strictly and according to which man must expiate his sin indivi¬ 
dually according to the law. First of all the last two of these ideas must 
receive attention; but further the idea of sin is also of importance here, 
for the harm done to someone else (from which enmity springs) is a sin 
against God and an offence against the brother, and for that reason 
doing evil ultimately demands expiation. This led Israel on a legalistic 
track in moral judgment, and in the course of time this legalistic 

Liagre Bohl, Opera Minora 1953, pp.3i6ff.; W.G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom ., 
pp.98ff.).The tone here is very pure, a purity equalled and surpassed only in the 
N.T., for there this idea breaks through all religous and national contrasts (Luke x). 
Such religious and national contrasts are unknown in the syncretism of the Eastern 
world; hence there is no motive either for what has been called ‘religious hatred*. 
It is therefore difficult to compare statements springing from such widely different 
spiritual atmospheres correctly. There is nothing in the O.T. that can be placed be¬ 
side the proverbs of Utnapishtim as an exact parallel. There are some texts that come 
quite close to it, Prov.xxv.21f., xxiv. 17L; the former text is quoted by St.Paul in 
Rom.xii.21; it is, however, not absolutely possible to define the moral level of the 
motivation because this expression: coals of fire may also imply inward satisfaction 
(Gemser on this text); this consideration becomes particularly striking when Prov. 
xxiv. 18 is compared with this text; Procksch ( Theologie , p.695) gives a very positive 
appreciation of Prov.xxv. 2 if. Prov.xvii.g may also be mentioned in this connection 
(Procksch), but the point of this text is different. For the bearings of this question on 
the history of religion and theology see also: H.H. Rowley, ‘The Chinese Philosopher 
Mo Ti* {Bulletin John Rylands Library , vol. 31, no. 2, Nov. 1948); A.Bertholet, ‘Paral- 
lelen der Religionsgeschichte*, in H.U.C.A., XXIII, 1950-5 L PP- 5 6lff -> especially 
p. 568; now also S.V.T. XVII, 1969 p. 12 

1 H.A.Brongers, Die Rache - und Fluchpsalmen im A.T.> OTS XIII, 1963, pp.2iff. 
emphasizes the latter. 

2 On natural tolerance and ethical relativism in naturalistic polytheism see H. 
Kraemer, De wortelen van het syncretisme, 1937, p.23, and The Christian Message , 1938, 
pp. 154!!. We should also bear in mind the relation of the Stoa and the N.T. 
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tendency became stronger and stronger. 1 It is true that in the wisdom- 
literature we find the less rigorous text: ‘He that covereth a transgres¬ 
sion seeketh love’ (Prov.xvii. 9a). but here is meant only the maintain¬ 
ing of friendly relations. It is a word that exhorts to an attitude of true 
forgivingness, and for one moment points towards 1 C0r.xiii.7a and 
Rom. xii. 21: ‘Overcome evil with good’. 2 

What the Old Testament could attain is the word also quoted a 
few times in the New Testament: ‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay’ 
(Deut.xxxii.35; Rom.xii. 19; Hebr.x.30), i.e. man surrenders his 
revenge to Yahweh. This also happens frequently in prayers (Jere¬ 
miah, the Psalms). Only from the starting-point of Isa.liii, tran¬ 
scending this and proclaiming the self-sacrificing love of the ' Ebed , 
can the demand of the love of the sinner, and also of one’s enemy in 
general, be made. But this consequence did not strike a responsive 
chord in Israel until the coming of Jesus Christ. 

The New Testame nt is differen t in this respect, spiritually stronger, 
in tha t it fully accepts the guidance of God’s love, which desires 
that man should live, even in the relation between God and the sinner. 3 
This predominance of God’s Jovel^indeedr in the "Old 

Testament (Exod.xxxiv. 6f.), but there is applies to the people of the 
Covenant*, and does not dominate morality as a whole. In the New 
Testament this predominance is absolute, so that it becomes there 
simply: God is love and consequently the direct demand to live by 
the love of God is made. But thus the sacrifice, the cross, also becomes 
the fundamental idea of any Christian ethics. 5 

c * Connected with the preceding are the legalistic limitations of Old 
Testament morality, to which we have afready referred. The ideaTof 
revelation as it is found in the O ld Testament (/QraA^eaching^ and 
particularly its codification in writing, for which Israel was justly very 
thankful (Deut.iv. 6ff. ) involves spiritual dan gers, it may m ake man 

\Cf. H. van Oyen, ‘De Joodsche Geest en de ethiek’, in Prof. Dr. HJ.Pos, AnHsemi- 
Hsme en Jodendom , 1939, pp. 97-100. 

2 One should now also read DSD, X 26-XI2. 

3 Gf. van Oyen, op. cit . and Th. Z* (Basel), 1966, pp. xof. 

4 Exceptions are Hagar (Gen.xvi), the runaway slave who had become proud and 
was yet heard by Yahweh, and especially the book of Jonah, which proclaims God’s 
will of salvation for Nineveh. In this way the special meaning of this book becomes 
very clear indeed. 

5 We may also point to the doctrine of sin, which bases the willingness to recognize 
the solidarity in guilt with others on Christian theology and strengthens the desire to 
grant forgiveness. This ground alone would, however, lead to a passive attitude rather 
than to an attitude of active love; in my opinion the passive attitude dominates in 
DSD XI. The characteristic element of the teaching of the N.T. is active love (cf. 
also A. Schweitzer, Die Weltanschauung der indischen Denker *. With Buddha we also 
find the demand of overcoming evil by good, but we do not find active love, pp. 74ff.). 
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spiritually proud (because he becomes so well-informed) and rigid 
(the necessary rules of life have been prescribed with the greatest 
exactitude); this results in an atmosphere of subjection to observance 
which is something different from moral obedience from love, but 
becomes a slavish following of certain fixed rules. The Pharisaism of 
the New Testament is a very clear case in point. But this legalistic 
tendency is also promoted by the negative form of the c omm andments. 
That is why the Old Testament needed fulfilment and why this form 
of religion, in which the law, a book mainly containing prescriptions, 
had become predominant, had to be broken through in order that the 
personal relation to God in perfect love and surrender could be realiz¬ 
ed so that in this way the revelation could become wholly spiritual. In 
this manner all obstacles between God and man, and also between men 
themselves, were removed, in order that man should be able to serve 
the God of love in freedom by the Spirit of Jesus Christ (Rom.viii). 

d. In spite of the spiritual understanding found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment-viz. concerning the heart, man’s d isposition as t he m ain- 
spring of moral life - it is the sinful act by which man is jud ged, ev en by 
God (from Gen.iii.iv, etc.). This involves the danger of the conscious¬ 
ness of guilt becoming a matter of outward show. Here, too, all kinds 
of consequences did not fail to make themselves felt in later Judaism 
because this trait of Israel’s religion led to casuistry in ethics. This is 
not yet the case in the Old Testament. Yet the catalogues of sins (Ezek. 
xviii; Pss.xxiv. xv, etc.) and the Decalogues were, indeed, influences 
that contributed to make the consciousness of sin an outward show. 
This objection is mainly to be traced back to the preceding. Essential¬ 
ly casuistry is a certain form of legalization of the moral (and particu¬ 
larly the cultic and ritualistic!) vital principles. 

e. In a certain sense connected with this, is a eudaemonistic trait, which 
is not to be denied altogether and is attributed, am ong others by 
B.Gemser, 1 particularly to the Old Testament wisd om-litera ture. 
‘The idea of retribution, the false hopes of reward, the pointing out of 
evil consequences and of the approval and disapproval of one’s fel¬ 
low-men are the most customary means of persuasion. This gives the 
Proverbs an utilitarian and eudaemonistic tone, as if riches and hon¬ 
our and a long life were the greatest good and the highest aim in life’. 
On the other hand this should not be emphasized too strongly, which, 
indeed, Gemser does not do, for he admits that also in the Proverbs the 
principal emphasis is laid on God’s law and justice! 

Yet something that may be calle d eudaemo nism is found thrqugh- 
1 Spreuken, I (Tekst en Uitleg), p.27. 
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out t he Old Testament; cf. for example various promises in the ope¬ 
ning words of Deuteronomy and the motivation of the fifth command¬ 
ment (‘that thy days may be prolonged in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee’), which also shows Deuteronomic influences . 1 

The realism o f the Bib le tha t knows God as the Living One, Pre¬ 
sent here and now, and that restores the direct contact between God 
and man, did not only sanctify all things earthly and material, but was 
also, at times, the reason why too great a value was attached to ma- 
terial th ings. There is a tendency in the Old Testament to value mate¬ 
rial blessings especially highly 2 and to think that these are inseparable 
from divine blessings (final verses of Job xlii). 


IV. MAN IN THE COMMUNITY OF GOD 3 

i. General Observations 

| As we did with other subjects (cf. above on the worldpicture, p.33iff.) 
jwe have to emphasize at the outset that on the one hand the doctrine 
of man in the Old Test ament does not form a unity from the point 
of view of systematic theology, so that we cannot speak of a theological 
anthropology; and on the other hand that Israel’s faith dominated 
the conception of man to such an extent that a special light is shed on 
ithis concept so that we can say that (as compared with the ancient 
Eastern world) the Old Testament does have an anthropology all 
jits own. The Egyptians 4 and the Babylonians s ,^nd probably the 
Phoenicians, too, looked upon man as born of the gods; in the whole 
of the ancient Eastern world, as also in Greece, man was taken to be 
of divine origin, 6 , and therefore the conception of man was ‘idealistic 5 . 

In the Old Testament the conception of man is closely bound up 
with the belief in the holy God and with living in communion with 
God. As a re sult there is a priori a fundamental distinction between 
God and man. Man does not spring from God but is created (Gen. i) 
or formed by God out of the dust of the earth and made a living being by 

1 This idea was also known in Egypt. Thesis III, doctorate thesis of Dr. J. Zandee, 
De hymnen aan Amon van Papyrus , Leyden, I, p. 350,1948. 

2 Compare for example J. Lindblom, Israels Religion 2 , 1953, p. 273, cf. above p. 100 
n.4. 

3 W.Zimmerli, ‘Das Menschenbild im A.T.* (TheoL Existenz heute , N.F. 14), 1949; 
L. Kohler, Hebrew Man (Eng. trans.), 1956; G.Pidoux, Vhomme dans VAncien Testa¬ 
ment, 1953. 

4 See H.Kees, Der Gotterglaube im alten Agypten, 1941, pp. 3-4, and G. van der Leeuw, 
‘Egyptische Eschatologie’ (Med. Kon . Ak. van Wetensch.), 1949. 

5 See my Paradijsvoorstelling bij de oude semietische volken , 1937, p. 100. 

6 While the gods, on the other hand, are always looked upon in a ‘naturalistic* light; 
e.g., cosmogony is theogony, etc. On the contrast between the idealistic thought of 
the Greeks and Biblical thought, see for example. J. N. Sevenster, Leven en dood in de 
Evangelien, 1952. 
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the breath of God (Gen.ii) 1 or he comes into being by procreation 
under the miraculous guidance of God, as the description of the chok- 
mah has it, which is much more realistic. 2 

By this anthropology all demigods, intermediate forms between God 
and man, In other words, all the mythological figures of the ancient 
world, are ruled out from the start. Only in Gen.vi. iff. do we find 
an allusion to the existence of such figures, but there the existence of 
these giants, the offspring of sons of gods and mortal women (see 
pp.54f.) is looked upon as the worst sign of sin upon earth. They 
disappear as unexpectedly (at the Deluge?) as they spring up. Only 
the king was said to have been begotten by God (see p.367) in imita¬ 
tion of ancient Eastern which had crept in through the court-cere¬ 
monial at Jerusalem, representations, but this was certainly not to be 
taken literally. 3 In consequence of God’s absolute holiness in contrast 
with the world, the Old Testament considered man therefore as a 
being fundamentally different from God. 

This radically theistic starting-point implied, on the one hand, the 
absolute dependence of man upon God (the man as is created being) , 
on the other hand the recognition of the high place given to man by 
God in His world-order, because God is known as the God who has 
communion with man. 

The Scriptural doctrine of creation rejects once and for all the an¬ 
cient oriental mythical notion that the world was an originally un¬ 
differentiated, chaotic, material-spiritual mass, from which sprang 
gods, men, animals, plants, stars and matter and looks upon the world 
as a cosmos, calledi Jntobeing by God in the beginning. And therefore 
man may be thought of as a being with a quite distinct character, 
created by God in a very special way. Thus it also became impossible 
that man should be represented as having lived originally in a close 
relationship with the animal world. This view is not so strange in the 
ancient Eastern conception (cf. the beginning of the epic of Gilga- 
mesh, and the representation of the gods in the shape of animals and 
animal symbols, and also occasionally of intercourse between gods 
and animals). 4 From the outset man ranked above the animals, as is 
stated emphatically in Gen.i, but also presupposed in Gen.ii by the 
statement that Adam gives the animals their names. The relationship 
between man and the animal may be very friendly (by no means 
strange in a semi-nomadic, semi-agrarian civilization such as formed 

1 The breath of God is not the spiritual, immortal part of the human being, but the 
life-giving, vital element in man (see pp.407f-)» 

2 In job x.8ff. (Ps.cxxxix. 13#.) the two ideas are mentioned side by side. 

2 Cf. H. Frankfort, Kingship and the gods, pp. 6, 337ff. 

4 See J.Hempel, ‘Gott, Mensch und Tier im A.T.’, £./. syst. Th. 1931, now also in 
Apoxysmata, 1961, pp. ig8ff. 
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the background of the author of the narratives of primeval times), 
yet it is a clearly established fact that there was no real communion 
between man and animal in primeval times. 1 In accordance with God’s 
intention man bears sway over the animals, and, according to Gen. 
i, ii, even over the whole of the world (cf. also Ps. viii). 

The Old Testament messag e of God’s holiness and love makes man 
truly human, an in de pendent bei ng with a task of his own on behalf 
of the world and all that is in it . The pure, Biblical belief in God does 
not destroy the value of man but brings it out properly and absolutely, 
and not only his value as a member of the community but also as an 
individual. 

Nowhere in the ancient Eastern world do we meet such profound ideas 
on the nature of man as in the Old Testament, even if some important 
epic and wisdom poems of Babylonian literature in particular do con¬ 
tain some reflections on the nature of man (of which Gen. i-xi reminds 
us in various ways). It is remarkable that whereas in Babylonian litera¬ 
ture the various reflections on the state of the human being are de¬ 
monstrated in all kinds of half-mythological figures, the Old Testa¬ 
ment gives in Gen. liff, observations on ha- 9 adam } on man as such (ha- 
9 adam is not used here in a collective sense but as a general description 
of man). Though in a concrete historical form, we are yet given here a 
more or less general theoretical reflection on human nature and hu¬ 
man life as such which reminds us of what the Chokmah has to say 
about man (see above p.244). 2 * * Very often it is exactly the author of 
the primeval narratives who proves to be able to state general funda¬ 
mental problems, in spite of his ways of representing things which still 
remind us of ancient Eastern mythology. When the Church refers in 
her dogmatics to Gen. iiff. and Gen. i for her anthropology, this is 
quite justified, for these narratives are no confused myths, but a well- 
considered elaboration of Israel’s philosophy of life on the basis of 
prophetical Yahwism, even if the author derived his images and ex¬ 
pressions for the greater part from the ancient Eastern (mythological) 
way of representing things. 

2. The man as being , created by God; mortality and death; man and woman 
Man has been created by God and is fundamentally different from his 
Creator. In Gen.ii.7 the creation is described as a being formed by 
God out of the dust of the earth and animated by the breath of life 
that comes from Him. In Israel man is an animated body, or rather a 


1 Man is alone, and finds no fitting helper among the animals (Gen.ii. i8ff.). 

2 For that reason the modern conception of‘Urgeschichte’ is not to be rejected entire¬ 

ly, notwithstanding Kohler, Theologies p.167; see now also H.W. Wolff, ‘Das A.T. 

und das Problem der existentialen Interpretation*, Ev. Th. 1963, pp. iff. 
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body to which life has been given, and not, as in Greek philosophy, an 
eternal soul, enclosed in the body (an incarnate soul.) With respect 
to the doctrine of man the Old Testament is very realistic. 

Man is called dust, and also flesh. Both these words denote that man 
is tr ansitory; the former does so most clearly, but the word flesh 
(basar, which has a quite neutral meaning and denotes the matter out 
of which man was made) can denote something transitory again and 
again 1 in the Old Testament (Isa.xxxi.3; xl.6). The body returns 
to the dust from which it was taken (Gen.iii. 19; Eccles.iii.19f.; 
xii.7). God infused breath (neshamah) into the material form, and in 
this way man became a living being (nefesh chayyah ), Gen.ii. 

This infusion of breath by God does not mean that man has received 
a divine soul or spirit. Th e notion that the human spirit is something 
divine is not to be found in t he Old Testament; but the spirit {ruach) 
or breath returns to God who gave it (Eccles.xii.7), 80 ^elf 

is seen as God’s gift and the miraculous element in life itself is expe¬ 
rienced. 2 

The breath or spirit exists in all that lives on the earth, also in the 
animal world as appears from Gen.vi. 17, so that generally speaking 
breath or spirit does not denote the souk as a higher, eternal principle, 
although the word ruach may, indeed, have a higher meaning: the 
whole of the spiritual sentiments that animate man. Thus the concep¬ 
tion nefesh (mostly translated by soul) may quite often be taken in the 
sense of personality, the individuality, 3 but never in the sense of an 
independent element in man which possesses eternal life in its own 
right (the Greek ‘soul’ or ‘spirit’); the nefesh is the vitality that ani¬ 
mates the body and it is inconceivable that it should exist independ¬ 
ently outside the body. 

The Old Testament does not give a psychology properly speaking. 
The words soul, spirit, and heart are often used side by side or pro- 
mkcuously. The main distinction that can be drawn between them is 
that the soul {nefesh) is man in his being alive, o r rather in his activity; 4 

1 Particularly in the more recent literature, cf. H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian 
Doctrine of Man , 1911, p.25, see W.D. Davies, op. cit.> p. 18, A.R.Johnson, The Vitali¬ 
ty 2 , pp. 37ff. 

2 See pp.320 n. 3, 338f., Procksch, Theologie, pp. 456, 459. Compare also that the 

verb bard in Gen. i. 21 and 27 is used particularly to denote the creation of the living 
beings; cf. also Ps. civ. 29a. . 

3 See also J. N. Sevenster, Het begrippsyche in het JV. T., Assen, 1964, and J. Th. Ubbrnk s 
criticism of this work in Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift , 1947 * PP* 49 “’ 5 I 5 Pidoux: 
op . cit., p. 17. 

+ J.H. Becker, Het begrip nefeS in het O.T., 1947, p. 116 (doctorate thesis Free Universi¬ 
ty, Amsterdam); but blowing, breathing, the gasp of breath, rather than breath, 
should be considered the fundamental idea; D.Lys, Nephef, 19595 idem, Ruach, 
le souffle dans VA.T ., 1962; on ruach also: J.H.Scheepers, Die Gees van God en die gees 
van die mens in die 0 . 7 *., i960, and my De heilige Geest in het O.T. (mentioned above). 
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it is the motor impulse in his life, physically as well as psychically; he 
h as spirit (ruach i.e. wind, the moved air itself, air, breath, coolness” 
space, spirit) in so far as this living existence also has a content, in so 
far as he is inspired by certain ideas and feel ings; the heart (leb) is man’s 
inner being, from which spring his will and a ction; it may also mea n 
reason^ It is not necessary to go further into this Old Testament 
‘psychology’; one remark, though, is of importance: in the Old 
Testament we find neither a trichotomy, a division of man into soul, 
spirit and body, nor a dichotomy, a division into soul and body, for 
these various functions are not considered as distinct notions. 

Be cause he is an earthl y being man is mortal. In many cases death 
is looked upon as something natural; there is a good death, dying 
‘old and full of year’s, but also an evil death, when man dies a misera¬ 
ble and untimely death (Jer.xxii. i8f.). We hear of the ‘death of the 
righteous’, which is desirable (Num.xxiii. 106), and of a ‘death of the 
uncircumcised’ (Ezek. xxviii. io); the former is a blessing, the latter a 
judgment; this should probably also be borne in mind in the interpre¬ 
tation of Ps.lxxiii; in vss. 17-19 the evil death is depicted, and in 
vss. 23-24 the honourable death of the righteous man, 2 who, more¬ 
over, also knows of God who remains his heritage even in death (25f.). 

Nowhere in the Old Testament do we hear of the immortality of 
thg soul, 3 or of ma n being i ncorruptible after death. But in daily life 
- in accordance with the notions of the ancient Eastern world - people 
evidently do take account of a continuation of life after death in the 
underworld; a typical ancient Eastern element is also that this spirit 
life is even taken to be more or less bodily; when in 1 Sam.xxviii the 
witch of Endor makes the spirit of Samuel rise from the earth he is 
described as an old man wrapped in a robe. There is, therefore, such 
a thing as a surviv al in th e She’ol, the un derworld, in the religion of 
Israel (cf. also Isa.xi v). On the other hand God may also take a man to 
Himself, but here, too, both body and spirit are involved, man as a 

1 On the psychology of Israel see Pedersen, Israel, I-II; H. Wheeler Robinson, 
‘Hebrew Psychology* (in The People and the Book, 1925, pp. 353ft); and A. R. Johnson, 
The vitality of the individual in the thought of ancient Israel, 1949; on leb see F.H. von 
Meyenfeldt, Het hart {leb, lebab ) in het O.T (doctorate thesis Free University, Am¬ 
sterdam) and Edelkoort*s criticism of this book in Ned. Th . T, 1951, pp.308ft; 
Pidoux treats all these questions, very briefly, in the light of theology. 

2 Also Suttcliffe, The O.T and future life, 1946, see Bi. Or., 1951, p. 102; and Chr. 
Barth, Die Errettung vom Tode, 1947, pp. 160ft 

3 Besides the literature mentioned in the last note see also P.Torge, Seelenglauben und 
Unsterblichkeitshojjhung, 1909; A. de Bondt, Wat leert het O.T. aangaande het leven na de 
dood (doctorate thesis Free University, Amsterdam), 1938; my Paradijsvoorstelling; 
C.V.Pilcher, The hereafter in Jewish and Christian Thought, 1940, pp. 133ft; E.S.Mul- 
der, Die Teologievan die Jesaja-Apokalipse, pp.g^ft; R. Martin-Achard, De la mart d la 
resurrection dans VA.T., 1956; from a systematical point of view, G. van der Leeuw, 
Onsterfelijkheid of Opstanding; F. W.A.Korff, Onsterfelijkheid, 1946. 
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living being, as he exists here on earth (Enoch; Elijah). Yet these two 
notions are not emphasized in the Old Testament and the belief in a 
continued existence in She’ol is even more or less suppressed, as is evi¬ 
dent from the wisdom-literature, which looks upon death as the ab¬ 
solute end (Job xiv; Eccles.iii. i8ff.). This is partially due to the fact 
that the Law absolutely forbids man to seek contact with the spirits. 
The notion of being transfigured and taken up by God occurs so 
sporadically that it could not become the basis of a general religious 
conception. No reference is made to it therefore in the teaching of the 
prophets. 

Neither in its conception of the soul {nefesh) nor in that of life after 
death is the Old Testament one-sided. Apparently we have on the 
one hand the ancient popular belief (where the spirits and She’ol are 
referred to), and on the other hand the theology of Yahwism (when 
the decay of the body and the return to God of the breath of life are 
emphasized). This latter conception may be due to the fact that Yah¬ 
wism always had to combat the ancient Eastern belief in spirits, the 
worship of the dead and the raising of spirits. This conflict also accounts 
for the fact that the Old Testament speaks only very little about life 
after death; this is, in fact, one of the important elements where the 
Old Testament clamours for its ‘fulfilment’ by the New Testament. 
The reaction against paganism in the heathen practices on the one 
hand, and the strong sense of reality in Yahwism on the other made 
this ground, as it were, terra incognita . 1 

Yet this lack is scarcely felt as a hiatus in the Old Testament. For 
the belief in the God of Israel, as the One who governs life and history, 
is focused so strongly on the present, on life on this earth, that it leaves 
hardly any room in religion for speculation on a life after this life. We 
may conclude: The faithful in the Old Testament at any rate in after times 
leave life in the hereafter entirely to Takweh, who is the Lord with whom he 
lives in communion and whom they cling to even in death (Ps. lxxiii). 

Faith in God as the Lord of life, who performs miracles and rules 
everywhere, even in She’ol, was the root from which afterwards the 

1 Not until the later apocalyptists do we find victory over death and the resurrection 
from the dead (Isa.xxv.8; xxvi. 19; Dan.xii. 2, see p.454); the resurrection of the 
body is the only possible form in which the Israelite faith can give adequate expres¬ 
sion to the individual, eternal hope of salvation. The unity of body and soul, so clearly 
manifest in Israel's anthropology, makes itself felt again in this expectation of salva¬ 
tion. However primitive it may seem, this physical and psychical unity of human 
nature offers, though, a most important point of view, which is also of great impor¬ 
tance for a Christian anthropology in its totalitarian tendencies. See A.T. Nikolainen, 
Der Auferstehungsglauben in der Bibel und ihrer Umwelt, I—II, 1944-6; W.Eichrodt, 
Theologies, III, pp.346ff.; for the Judaism D. S. Russel, The method and message of 
Jewish apocalyptic, 1964, pp. 353 ff -; G.F. Moore, Judaism II, pp.27gff.; W. Baumgart¬ 
ner, ‘Der Auferstehungsglaube im Alten Orient’ in the collection of essays Z u ™ 
A.T. und seiner Umwelt, 1 959, pp. 124ff. 
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belief in the resurrection of man could spring (Isa.xxvf.). The ques¬ 
tion in how far Persian influences are at work here may remain un¬ 
answered: the possibilities for this belief are already implicit in Israel 
itself; but if we wished to or were compelled to assume Parsee influ¬ 
ences they are no more than the occasion for this religious conception, 
and certainly not its deepest cause, for it fits completely into the pic¬ 
ture of the spiritual life of Israel as a later phase of development. 1 

There is one part of the Old Testament where we find further 
statements concerning the nature of man with respect to life and 
death: Gen.ii and iii. These chapters, which may belong to (later?) 
Yahwist historiography, present a wholly independent conception of 
the life of man. They do not state that man is immortal but something 
that resembles is, namely that man was originally placed in Paradise 
near the tree of life, without being forbidden to eat of its fruit. In 
other words, Gen, iif states that according to t he w ill of God, man 
was initially granted the possibility of eter nal life by means of th e fruit 
of the tree of life 2 While everywhere else in ancient Eastern literature 
the tree of lifels represented as standing in a place inaccessible to man, 
the author of Gen. ii.f. says that it was in (the middle of) the garden of 
Eden which was assigned to man as his original dwelling-place. The 
author further says that man was removed from this tree of life because 
of his sin: he desired to acquire divine knowledge (the fruit of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil) and become the equal of God. 

According to the author of this chapter man was therefore deprived 
of the possibility of reaching the tree of life on account of the sin of 
disobedience or rather high-handedness, hybris. Death is the punish¬ 
ment of the sin orman who had originally received from God the 
possibility of eternal life on earth, even if he was mortal and earthly in 
origin. In a rather complicated way these chapters give answer to the 
problem of the nature of man from the standpoint of Old Testament be¬ 
lief in God; we may take this to be the work of a prophetic spirit who 
contrasted the purely Yahwistic ideas with ancient Eastern conceptions. 
Here it is not the deity who is the cause why man must die, as in Ba¬ 
bylonian literature, but man himself, that is to say his sin, his desire 
to be the equal of God, his high-handedness. Man would not live 
with God as His child, but wanted to face God as an equal, and this 
original sin brought death on him. But man himself, made from the 
dust of the earth, is already mortal; the fact that he must die is due to the 
punishment of sin inflicted by God, because that is the reason why he 
must leave the garden of Eden with the tree of life. Hence St. Paul 

i See A. T. Nikolainen, op. cit. t though this author is not sufficiently critical, 
a N.B. We are here not concerned with the immortality of the soul , but with a continu¬ 
ation of man’s life on earth, as he was created, in his corporeal existence! 
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is quite right in saying that the wages of sin is death. This profoundly 
spiritual view, springing from the conflict between the Yahwistic and 
the other ancient Eastern conceptions, and to be read and explained 
from those ancient Eastern conceptions, is one of the greatest state¬ 
ments of the Old Testament on anthropology, but it stands quite alone 
in the Old Testament. This conception is scarcely referred to (except 
in Ps.xc.3 and perhaps in Job xv. 7), and the same may be said of 
Isa.liii. Only in the New Testament are these two culminatingpoints 
of the Old Testament message taken up again and done full justice. 1 

At the crea tion the two sexes were created, too: ‘male and female He 
created them 5 (Gen, i. 27) . God gra nts man sexual life, and fertility is 
granted by a spe cial b lessing of God (Gen.i.28). 2 Here Yahwism 
reveals its pure consciousness of natural values. That is why in Israel 
the conception of children was always considered a sign of God’s 
grace (see pp.34of.). Nowhere in the Old Testament do we find the 
view that one might dispose of one’s children, a question to which an 
affirmative answer was given without more ado in the ancient Arabian 
and classical western world. The respect shown in Israel to the miracle 
of reproduction, received as a divine gift, should not be regarded as 
a primitive element but rather as a spiritually purified element of 
Yahwism. These views also help to account for the struggle against the 
Baal-cult. The chastity of the love-poetry in the Old Testament (espe¬ 
cially the Song of Songs) is a result of this appreciation. 

If in Gen.i man and woman are put on the same footing as regards 
their sexual differences, in Gen.ii we find a certain social trait in the 
account of the creation of woman : here woman is said to have been 
created as the helpmate of the man, as his complement and partner. 3 
She was taken from the first man, so fundamentally his equal, but 
secondary, although man, as a social being, cannot do without her; 
God gave her to man who recognized her as ‘bone of his bones and 
flesh of his flesh’ ; 4 she is the ’ishshah (woman) beside him as the 'ish 
(man). Love is the original relationship between man and woman 

1 On the exegesis of Gen.ii.f. compare P. Humbert, fitudes sur le ricit du paradis etde la 
chute dans la Genese, Neuchatel, 1940; and my Onderzoek naar de Paradijsvoorstellingen 
bij de oude semietische volken t 1937. 

2 We must be careful not to understand this blessing as a law with respect to the 
sexual act in marriage; Gen.i is not concerned first and foremost with marriage, 
but with sexuality in general; both here and in verse 22 the meaning of the blessing 
as giving power is clearly evident. 

3 It cannot be maintained that Gen.ii. 18 stresses the mutual assistance of husband and 
wife, as is done in the Herderlijk sckrijven van de Synode der N.H. Kerk over het huwelijk, 

1 95 2 » PP-1 iff* This text should particularly not be applied to the sexual problem with¬ 
out more ado, and even less may we contrast Gen. ii. 18 with Gen. i. 28. 

4 This indicates the close family relationship; in ii. 24. the words ‘one flesh* point to 

the unity of the family (Kohler, Lexicon , s.v.) or to the physical union of husband and 
wife (Gunkel, ad loc., and my Onderzoek naar de Paradijsvoorstelling, pp. 163, 171). 





according to God’s intention; she was made for him and he will cleave 
to her. 

In this respect, too, the author of Gen. iif. presents a most spiritual 
conception of the relationship between man and woman, by which 
he stands out from the current views of his days. He believes monoga- 
my to be the original relationship between man and woman; this 
i¥^nfirmed byl;he fact that in ch.iv bigamy is first ascribed to La- 
mech, one of the descendants of the cursed Cain and the man who 
sqng the hymn of the blood-feud. This proves that bigamy (polygamy) 
was to be condemned according to the author of Gen.ii.ff. and we 
may, therefore, attribute to him the above-mentioned idea of mono¬ 
gamy. 

This social relationship between two people who were different from 
the outset, was, however, transformed by the influence of sin: woman’s 
dependence upon man is a punishment of sin. This punishment also 
includes the fact that pregnancy and child-birth become a heavy 
and painful task for woman (Gen.iii. 16). The former punishment 
must allude to the patriarchal relationship between man and woman 
in Israel in which woman is allotted only a minor role in marriage; 
so this role is represented as willed by God: the wife is the possession of 
her husband (the be'ulah) and belongs to her husband’s household. 1 
Even in the New Testament this idea can be discerned (i Tim. ii. i iff.), 
but essentially 2 it may be considered as set aside in Christ. In Christ 
all human beings are wholly equal, and in Him there is neither male 
nor female. The stress on the fact that woman was tempted first 
(cf.iTim.ii. 14) may also be connected with the late Israelite estima¬ 
tion of woman as the morally (sexually) weaker vessel. 3 


1 This does not mean that the wife may be looked upon as the husband’s property; 
the husband does not buy a wife by means of the dowry and he is not allowed to sell 
her. Marriage is not a marriage by purchase (an opinion held by J.Benzinger, Hebr. 
Archaologie and the Herderlijk schrijven ), see for example J. Pedersen, Israel , I-II, pp. 
63, 69 on ba ( al , also von Baudissin, Kyrios; M. Burrows, The basis of Israelite marriage , 
1938; further M. David, Vorm en Wezen van de huwelijkssluiting naar de oud-oosterse 
Rechtsopvatting, 1934; also F.Bloemhof, Het vraagstuk der bewuste geboortebeperking, 
1953, pp. 101-2, where also further bibliography; J. Schoneveld, Huwelijk en huwe- 
lijksrecht in de wereld van het O.T. n.d. (1952?); B.Maarsingh, Het huwelijk in het O.T., 
1963; cf. also J.Leipoldt, Die Frau in der Antike tmd im Urchristentum , 1962 (in this book 
also a chapter about ‘Die Juden’). 

2 It is doubtful, though, in how far woman ranked below man in ancient Israel. From 
a juridical point of view this was apparently the case, but not in religion; woman 
stands in a personal relation to God just like man (Hannah, Hagar, etc.), she may 
also attend the cultic festivals, and prophesy (Deborah, Huldah); she is not allowed 
to serve in the cult or to offer up sacrifices (owing to anti-Canaanite tendencies), 
compare particularly M.Lohr, Die Stellung des Weibes in Jahwe-Religion tmd -Kult, 
1908, who opposes the thesis held by Wellhausen and others that Yahwism was a 
man’s religion. This was much more true of later Judaism than in ancient Israel. 

3 See J.Sirach xxv.24: With a woman sin originated, and for her sake we all die 
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3. The State of Man; the image of God , innocence , suffering and sin 
Man was originally created in the ima ge o f God (Gen.i). 1 We have dealt 
with this most important idea in ch. VI so that we need not dwell on 
this subject at greater length; it denoted man in his peculiar relation¬ 
ship to God, in his vocation to be God’s vice-regent on earth but most 
of all to reflect in his nature the nature of God, just as the child is the 
image of the father. Besides the expression ‘the image of God’ we also 
find ‘the likeness of God’. This latter phrase is a further definition of 
the former, it does not add a new element. Those dogmatics which 
have founded certain speculations upon this view are therefore on the 
wrong track; the expression ‘after our likeness’ is no more than a 
further explanation of the words ‘in our image’ (i. 26; v. 3). 

Man asjhe image of God is set over the animal world. This does 
not mean that man’s being in God’s image only means that he rules 
the animal world, the latter is, in fact, the important consequence of 
the former: because man stands in a special relationship to God he is 
entrusted by God with dominion over the world. 

The image o f God in man was n ot lost, nor yet mutilate d; at any rate 
this view is not found in the Old Testament. Gen.ix.6 speaks of the 
image of God in man as well as Gen.i. Even if the priestly author 
knew the story of the lost paradise, it did not lead him to abandon the 
idea of the image of God in man after Gen. iif., or even after the Flood. 2 
This proves that the image of God in man does not indicate his state of 
rightness, but the special relationship with God in which He has placed 
man, in contrast to the relationship between God and the animal 
world; it is man’s fundamental vocation to be God’s child, and this 
is not lost — not even by sin, because it rests upon God’s will and is, 
therefore, founded upon the Creation. 

It is clear that the ^uthor of Gen. iif. originally meant to say that 
man l* ve< l m perfect peace with God; there was perfect harmony in 
Paradise. God associated with man and walked in the garden of Eden, 
He sought man. The relationship was one of childlike attachment. 

This is not to say that the state in which man and his wife are 
depicted originally is childlike, nor is it a state of cultural poverty (as 
the other Eastern peoples pictured primitive man, living with the 
animals and naked, which was intended to depict him as a being 

(trans. Matter-Dyserinck, 1908). On the appreciation of the position of woman in the 
Bible and Christianity see G.Huls, De dienst der vrouw in de Kerk , 1951. We must also 
bear in mind the prayer in the Talmud, ‘Praised be He that He did not create me 
as a heathen, as an ignorant man, or as a woman’ (cf. Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit ., 
Ill, pp.6i 1 and 558B). 

1 On the relationship between God and man as the relationship between a father and 
his child, see pp. 172f. and 413; on literature about the image of God, pp. 170 and 171. 

2 Nor was this done in later Jewish theology; cf. Moore, op. cit., I, p.479 and Davies, 
op. cit., pp. 33ff. 
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without culture). This is not the leading idea of Gen.iif., though it 
is certainly related to these ancient Eastern notions. For man had to 
cultivate and maintain the garden, which means that some degree of 
culture is presupposed; indeed, in Gen.ii man is also superior to the 
animals, no less than in Gen. i. 

The state depicted in Gen.iif. might better be called the state of 
innocence , in terms of religion, a life in a pure childlike relationship 
with God, a life also reflected in the relationship between man and 
woman. It is, therefore, a perfectly natural harmony between them 
and also perfect harmony with nature. In this state of spiritual inno¬ 
cence the purity of natural life is still possible; this finds expression in 
the fact that man and woman do not feel shame in spite of the fact 
that they are naked. This does not exclude their consciousness of 
being man and woman, as is clearly apparent from the narrative; 
sexual consciousness is accepted as quite natural in this state of inno¬ 
cence. Hence in Gen.iii it is impossible to consider sin itself as the 
awakening of sexual consciousness. The consequence of sin is, how¬ 
ever, that not only the relationship with God is broken (man hides 
from Him) but also the pure natural harmony between the sexes: 
man feels shame. 1 

Because man has eaten the fruit of the forbidden tree of the know¬ 
ledge of good and evil the natural harmony between one human 
being and another suffers immediately. 2 This manifests itself in shame 
before each other and at the same time also in the disharmony be¬ 
tween man and God. The cleavage in the original harmonious re¬ 
lationship between God, man, and woman (and ultimately the animal 
world, too) was caused by reaching out for the fruit of the one for¬ 
bidden tree - the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, the symbol 
of higher divine knowledge. Sin is man’s desi re of independen ce, his 
hybrisj the desire to shake himself free of the childlike relationship 
with God, free of true innocence. And the punishment for this cleavage 
is the rupture of the relationship between man and the animal world, 
man and woman, man and the earth, it means suffering for woman 
and for man, and ultimately this punishment is death (symbolized in 
man’s expulsion from the garden of Eden with its tree of life). Here 
God recognizes the fact that the harmony between Himself and man 

1 On the value attached to the element of sex in the Paradise story see my Onderzoek 
naar de ParadijsvoorsUlling, pp. I42ff., 177, 181; a completely different view is held by 
J.Coppens, La cormaissance du Bien et du Mai et le Pichi du Paradis, 1948, reviewed by 
P.Humbert in Bi. Or., V, 1948, pp. 1408*., (cf. also IV, pp.46ff.). 

2 It might perhaps be said that man discovers that he is different from his partner. 

3 P. Humbert, ‘D&nesure et chute dans PA.T 7 , in Maqqel shaqedh, Festschrift W. 
Vischer, i960, pp.62ff., particularly pp.68ff. and 79f., also my articles ‘Sunde* and 
‘Sundenvergebung’, R.G.G.* VI. 
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has been broken. Man who wanted to be himself, must fend for him¬ 
self on this hard earth and in this hard life. The only sign of grace that 
he is given on his wanderings through life is the coat of skins he receives 
from God. 1 

In Gen.iv; viff. the author continues his reflection on the state of 
man. Instead of be ing i nnocent , as God intended jiim to be, man is 
a sinner and this fact makes itself felt more and more. When man in 
his high-handedness is left to himself he goes from bad to worse: Cain 
commits fratricide, his descendant Lamech sings the praises of re¬ 
venge, hatred and war. In ch. vi.5 and viii.21 (cf. ix. i8ff. and xi. iff.) 
we see how sin poisons the human heart. Especially in vi.5 this is 
stressed very clearly: ‘every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually . A more emphatic statement of the wickedness of 
the human heart is hardly conceivable. This is emphasized once more 
because in viii.21 the same judgment is pronounced on humanity 
after the Flood; indeed, in ix. i8ff. and xi.iff. both Noah and his 
descendants prove to be wicked. 

Wecannot but conclude that the Yahwist author of Gen.ii-xi was 
a man wh o fathomed the depths of the slnfulnes^o^ heart 

and gave expression to his spiritual conviction of the depravity of the 
human race throughout his history of primeval times. The contention 
that this doctrine was not yet known in the Old Testament must, 
therefore, be incorrect, 2 3 though it would be as incorrect to assert that 
this view is found in the Old Testament as a wholes The priestly 
author, for example, in ch. vi represents Noah as a righteous and 
honest man who is saved on account of his righteousness, and with 
him the doctrine of the author of the history of primeval times found 
but little response. In some of the Psalms (for example, Pss. xviii. 21; 
xxvi; xli. 13; cxix. ioiff.) and in the books of Job and Proverbs we 
also find the notion of the righteousness of the pious man (though not 
all the texts mentioned are relevant from a theological point of view 4 . 

1 See the remarkable article by E. Peterson, ‘Theologie der Kleidung’, Universitas, III, 
1948, pp. 140911. 

2 We should also think of the sins discovered by the authors J and D and by the 
prophets in the patriarchs and in the people in the desert; cf. for instance Deut.ix; 
Hos. xii; Ezek.xvi;xx;xxiii; Isa.xliii.27; Pss xiv. 1-3; li; cxliii.2; Eccles.vii.20. 

3 It should be borne in mind what we said about sin in Ch. II, pp.3if. On the hesita¬ 
tions of later Judaism compare Davies, op. cit ., pp.20-34: it finds a twofold tendency 
within the human heart, one towards good, the other towards evil, cf. F. Weber, 
Jiidische Theologie 2 , pp. 2091!.; and below pp.28sf. 

4 The idea ‘righteous* already has a nomistic foundation in Proverbs (or is used pop¬ 
ularly). In various Psalms (such as xxiv and xli) we cannot attach any theological 
importance to this protestation of innocence; the speaker protests his innocence 
against those who slanderously accuse him of evil. Job does not protest against the 
idea of sinfulness in general (xiv.4) but against the view that his great suffering was 
caused by his great sins. 
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If we may take it that the Yahwistic narratives of Gen.ii-xi are 
by the same hand there must be a connection between the views of 
this author in Gen.vi.5j viii.21 and in the Paradise-narrative. This 
must lead us to the conclusion that the Christian interpretation of 
the Paradise-narrative as the story of man’s fall (already taught by 
St. Paul in Rom.v and afterwards elaborated into the doctrine of 
original sin) is not unsound. 1 Is it true that the connection between 
human misery and sin is in the limelight in Gen. iif., but the continua¬ 
tion of the story in Gen.iv makes it clear that human sin, which start¬ 
ed with the first man, continued in his descendants and revealed the 
corruption of his nature; for Gen.iv. is the immediate sequel to Gen.ii 
f.: fratricide, the worst of all sins, is already committed by the first 
child of the first human couple. The author is fully aware of the fact 
that, once man has admitted sin into his life it spreads rapidly and is 
transmitted from one generation to the rest. 2 He has, therefore, come 
very close to the conception of original sin. 

This does not mean, however, that all men are equally bad sinners; 
the author of Gen.iif., too (cf. pp*55f.)> seems to admit the existence 
of a line of righteous men who continue to glorify God, side by side 
with the line of the sinners (Seth, Enos, Noah, Gen.iv.25ft, v.29). 

For that reason we cannot say that the author of Gen. iif. teaches a 
general doctrine of original sin (the doctrine according to which the 
compulsion to sin impels all generations of man inescapably), how¬ 
ever near he may have come to it. The fact that these two views men¬ 
tioned above go together is one more indication that the Oriental is 
slow to arrive at a general doctrine, which draws abstractions from the 
particular and pronounces judgments on the whole with absolute 
validity. In other words, there is no question in the Old Testament it¬ 
self of a dogma of original sin in the sense which the term has in 
Christian theology. It was St. Paul who, taught by the Spirit of 
Christ, 3 drew this radical conclusion as a doctrine from Gen. iif. 

Nor did the Old Testament arrive at a systematic doctrine of sin, 
as is manifest from the many aspects of sin in the Old Testament. 
The dynamistic aspect we have already dealt with (pp.3if.), but we 
may add here something on the general moral and religious aspect. 
Generally speaking one may say: the commonest word for sin, both 
with respect to its linguistic use and its content, is chet or chattath , deriv¬ 
ed from a root meaning ‘to miss’, so that it denotes sin as an error\ the 

1 See Davies, op . cit., p.33-4. 

2 Similar statements are also to be found in the Wisdom literature: Prov.xx.9 and 
Eccles. vii. 20; cf. also 1 Kings viii. 46 from one of the latest parts of Kings. 

3 And - we must add with respect to the formal point of view - living in a new atmos¬ 
phere of thought (of the Hellenistic world), which tried to reduce general truths to 
formulas. See Davies, loc. cit. 
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moral aspect of sin is shown in the word 'awon, wrongness , while the 
religious aspect is denoted by the word pesha\ which means sin as a 
revolt against God; God is the Lord to whom man owes obedience andi 
who has expressed His will in His commandments; the transgressionj 
of these commandments is sin. 1 

But sin considered as an error also has a relig ious as pect; when Poti- 
phar’s wife wishes to seduce Joseph he says: ‘how then can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God?’ Adultery is a sin against God 
because God’s commandment forbids adultery. At the back of the 
fact that sin is especially looked upon as a revolt there lies the belief 
that man stands committed to God, the Lord, and to His Revelation. 

Like d eath, suffering (in the form of the pains of childbirth for the 
woman and the sorrows of everyday work for the man) is viewed as a 
consequence of sin in Gen, iif. This narrative may be looked upon as a 
spiritual document as highly important for the religious thought of 
Israel as the epic of Gilgamesh for that of Babylon. It connects suffer¬ 
ing with sin, but this is not a direct, automatical connection, as if sin 
should involve suffering as a kind of fate. 2 For it is Yahweh who pun¬ 
ishes sin with suffering. Suffering does not come upon man without 
His will ,3 as it does not happen without the will of the gods in the non- 
Israelite world either. There are, however, differences: in the Babylo¬ 
nian world there is no fundamental connection between suffering and 
sin but it can be brought about by the gods without any cause; more¬ 
over many demons make man suffer without reason, and when suf¬ 
fering is represented as punishment, this is done especially for cultic 
or ritual reasons. 

The notion that there is a connection between suffering and sin is 
not only found in Gen. iif., but is also one of the underlying ideas of 
the wisdom of Proverbs (Prov.xii.2 i, xxviii. i8ff.) and here, too, they 
are connected because it is the will of Yahweh (and the converse is 
true, as well). 

That does not mean that this point of doctrine, which is an estab¬ 
l ished f act for Israel, provides the "solution for all problems. Like all 
other nations, Israel experienced again and agamthat happeness and 
faith, suffering and sin do not always go together (the opposite often 
proves to be the case). This leads to the question of the why and where- 

1 See Quell in Theol. Wb.z.N.T. I ajxapravo); L.Kohler, ‘Archaologisches’, £.A. W. 
1928, pp.2i3ff.. Theologies 1953, p.158; Vriezen, tf.G.G. 3 , ‘Sttnde’; R.Knierim, 
Studien zur isr. Rechts - und Kultusgeschickte , chi' tmd chms , 1957; idem. Die Hauptbegriffe 
fiir Sunde im A.T. , 1965, arrives at a different definition on the ground of a different 
method. 

2 In this direction think G. von Rad, Theologie I, p.382, and Koch, op. cit. 

3 H.Donner, ‘Leiden* II, R.G.G* IV, p.295. See further J.J.Stamm, Das Leiden des 
Unschuldigen in Babylon und Israel , 1946; and my De overwinning van het tragische levens - 
gevoel, etc. 
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fore of suffering, a question which occupied many faithful believers 
(Ps.xxxvii; lxxiii) the above-mentioned psalm, reference is made to 
the fact that appearances are deceptive; one should mark the end of 
the wicked; in other cases suffering is thought to have a pedagogical 
end (Lam.iii.25ff; Job xxxiii.36). The two most profound answers 
are found at the conclusion of the book of Job and in Isa.liii. They 
are widely different, but not contradictory; the former springs from 
the views of the ckokhmak , the latter from the prophetic vision. The book 
of Job ends with the proclamation of the glory of God, who at the 
C reation wrought many things that are incomprehensible to man 
and for whom nothing is too wonderful. Thus man is thought to ac¬ 
cept the greatness of God’s majesty as the guarantee of the justice of 
divine rule, even if it s hould lead to thin gs that are w holly unaccept¬ 
able to man. In Isa, liii the Servant of the Lord effects aton eme nt and 
renewal of life through his guiltless su ffering . Whereas in Job 
suffering which is not understood finds it solution in the praise of God, 
in Isaiah liii it operate s in the world as an at oning force. 

All this made it impossible for a tragic view of life to develop in 
Israel such as came to prevail in literature in the ancient Eastern 
world and in Greece (cf. p.278). There are only occasional passages 
in the Old Testament that suggest such a view of life. When we at¬ 
tempt to reconstruct the earliest source of the life of Saul we get the 
impression that Saul is actually represented as a tragic hero rather 
than as a man who is conscious of his guilt. And from a story such as 
that of Jephtah (Judges xi.3off.) it becomes clear, too, that the tragic 
view of life was not altogether lacking in Israel. But in the Old 
Testament the expression of such a view was eliminated entirely in 
certain sources. Israel’s faith in God radically put an end to this pessi¬ 
mistic and aesthetic view and depiction of life. 

4. The individual and the community. 

In very many respects, and particularly with respect to social rela¬ 
tionship, the Old Testament bears strong ancient Eastern traits so 
that evidence for the special significance of Yahwism is not found 
ready to hand. Indeed, it is nowhere easy to demonstrate the impor¬ 
tance of religion in the social life of the people, in present-day Christi¬ 
anity, either in its Protestant or in its Roman Catholic form, any more 
than in Israel. 

In respect to the position of woman, family life, the connection be¬ 
tween individual and community, and the relationship between the 
sovereign and his subject, the ideas and opinions of Israel are ancient 
E astern through and through. These relationships should therefore be 
dealt with in a history of Israelite civilization rather than in a history 
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of Israel’s religion, let alone in a theology of the Old Testament. For 
an outline of these relationships we may refer to the splendid works by 
Max Weber, Das antike Judentum , and J. Pedersen, Israel , I-IV. Some 
features may, however, be pointed out that are particularly charac¬ 
teristic of Israel and justify the supposition that they are connected 
with the peculiar nature of Yahwism. It is these elements that should 
receive prominence in a theology of the Old Testament. 1 

The first important element that should be considered here is the 
way in which the Old Testament stresses the personal responsibility 
and personal value of man. The importance of personal life is empha¬ 
sized very strongly in Israel, so that we may even say that here the 
full conception of personality was born. 2 

The personal element may be considered from three aspects: 

(2) as the indication of the individual as opposed to the social ele¬ 
ment. 

ijb) as an indication of the value of human life, the human element 
as opposed to the infra- and supra-human. 

(c.\ as the idea of man’s absolute responsibility as a spiritual being, 
i.e. as a human being who has been called by God. This last feature 
is characteristic of Israel; because he believes in God, the Holy One, 
who enters into relationship with man, the pious man who lives before 
the face of the Lord knows that he has a duty to Him. 3 4 

In all these respects the personal element in the Old Testament is 
done justice. In Israel the apprehension of the spiritual nature of 
humanjife lies at the root of all that is individual and humane. This 
may also be the reason why the other two forms of the conception of 
the personal element came to develop so early in Israel. Here, too, it 
would be better not to go back to a psychological explanation (see 
p.408), but to refer to the basis of Old Testament theology: faith in 
God (see p.406). 

a. That the idea of the individual developed early in Israel was 
stated, for example, by Hempel^ against the views of most scholars 
for whom Israel’s collective thoughts and ideas are an established 
dogma; 5 according^to them individualism only came after the preach¬ 
ing of the prophets, and Jeremiah (xxxi. 2gf.) and Ezekiel (xviii.20) 


1 Very successful in this respect is W.Eichrodt, Das Menschenoerstandnis des A. T. 1 , 
Zurich, 1947. 

2 See a.o. N.P.Bratsiotis, *Der Monolog im A.T.*, Z-A. W. } 1961, pp.3off., cf. p. 294 
n.2. 

3 R.Bultmann, Das Christentum als orientalische und als abendlandische Religion , pp. i6ff. 

4 Gott und Mensch , 1936, pp. 1895*.; Das Ethos des A.T., 1938, pp.4iff.; Eichrodt, 
Theology , II, pp.238ff.; also found already in M.Lohr, Sozialismus und Individualismus 
imA.T., 1906. 

5 For instance Joh. Pedersen, Israel. 
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were the first witnesses to it. 1 This is only correct in so far as it must 
be considered an established fact that individualism developed strong¬ 
ly (luring the age of the major prophets, which was also the age of 
spiritual conflict and political downfall. But this does not mean that 
individual experience did not exist before. This is evident, for in¬ 
stance, from the fact that in the earliest Israelitic book of law (the 
Book of the Covenant, Exod.xxi-xxiii) the death penalty is only 
inflicted on the offender himself, never on any one else, either a slave 
or a child, to take the place of the person guilty of the death of a third 
party, 2 as against certain cases in the Code of Hammurabi; in other 
words, the offender himself is responsible for his actions (cf. also 
Deut.xxiv. 16; 2Kings xiv.6). In practice the traditional collective 
punishment continued, in certain cases, to be inflicted for a long time 
(2Sam.xxi; 2Kingsx). 3 See Ch. VIII, III. 

It is remarkable that the Hebrew seals practically always contain 
the proper name of their owners, whereas this is only seldom the case 
with the Babylonian and Egyptian seals. 4 * Names of women also occur 
on Hebrew seals. 3 Many of these seals are as early as the eighth cen¬ 
tury. This is a most welcome corroboration by archaeology of what 
could already be concluded from literature. 

b . That the humane element was prominent in Israel at an early 
date is evident from the same code of law, which protects the slave 
against his master, even in contrast with the other ancient Eastern 
laws; a parallel to a provision such as that of Exod.xxi. 10 will be 
looked for in vain in ancient Eastern law (cf. also Job xxxi. 13) . 6 

Indeed, the fact that the Book of the Covenant (Exod.xxi) starts 
with the demand for the release of the Hebrew slave after six years, 7 


1 Compare A.Causse, Dugroupe ethnique a la communauti religieuse, 1937, pp. 106-113; 
J. de Fraine, ‘Individu et soci£t£ dans la religion de l’A.T.’, Biblica , 1952, pp.324ff., 
425ff. and H.Cazelles, ‘A propos d’une phrase de H.H.Rowley’, SuppL V.T. } III, 
i955>PP-26ff. 

2 Eichrodt, Menscherwerstandnis , p.8. 

3 In 2Sam.xxi the demand is made by the Gibeonites; in 2 Kings x the issue con¬ 
cerns a royal house; in Deut. xiii. I2f. it is a question of collective guilt. 

4 A.Reifenberg, op. eit , 9 p.9. 

s Reifenberg, p. 14, who draws the conclusion that in ancient Israel women were 
‘persons from a juridical point of view*. 

6 Cf. Br. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, I, 1920, pp. 375ff., who maintains that in 
antiquite slaves were not looked upon as human beings. They are particularly dealt 
with in the ancient Babylonian laws in so far as they were the property of a free 
citizen. Afterwards conditions improved to some extent. 

7 Meissner, op. cit ., p. 376, points out that in Babylon slaves for debt had to be released 
after three years (in the fourth); this is certainly connected with the greater value 
of labour in Babylonian society (which was much more complicated than the agrarian 
economy of Israel) rather than with more humanitarian motives; cf. also that ac¬ 
cording to the Code of Hammurabi § 118 a slave for debt could also be sold to others. 
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speaks volumes. The legislator is anxious to protect the liberty of 
those who are socially weak. 1 

The fact that for crimes against property 2 the death-penalty is 
nev er deman ded in Israel’s laws as against the other ancient Eastern 
laws is a lso a proof of the high value attached to human life. The op¬ 
posite case, that a murder can never be atoned for by a gift of money, 
also points in the same direction. 

The human element is also evident in provisions such as that of 
Exod.xxi. iof., in which the Hebrew bondwoman is assured of all 
those rights of man that are due to him (according to the ideas cur¬ 
rent in those days). 

The human ideals are expressed particularly strongly in the book 
of Deuteronomy, which emphatically asserts the rights of strangers and 
slaves (cf. especially Deut. v. 14 and 15). 3 

For all the severity of the laws of war operative in Israel (e.g., in 
the ban) 4 we do not find in the Old Testament certain cruelties 
found in later Assyrian military history (severe mutilations, flaying 
people alive, etc.). The Israelite kings are called merciful kings by the 
Aramaeans (1 Kings xx. 31). 

c. The spiritual task man has before God was put first and foremost 
by the Yahwist in his historical narrative where he relates the personal 
calling of Abraham; indeed, the still older history of David also re¬ 
minds us again and again of the way in which David was chosen per¬ 
sonally by God (2 Sam. vi. 2 r). 

The prophets in particular emphasize this feature of Israel’s reli¬ 
gion and point out man’s personal task (cf. for instance, Mic.vi.7f.). 
They themselves had been called directly by God and so they tried 
to make others realize this vocation, too, by their demand for re¬ 
pentance and spiritual obedience. 

The book of Deuteronomy with its appeal, ‘thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might’ (ch.vi.5), is one of the most profound testimonies to the 
awakened consciousness of personality. The love of God becomes the 
dominating idea of life; the emphasis on the heart of man proves that 
the author demands man’s absolute personal surrender in religious 
life. 

1 The possibility that this sense of freedom is in fact connected with the deliverance 
from ‘slavery* in Egypt (Deut.xv. 15) deserves serious consideration; cf. G. van Leeu- 
wen, Le diveloppement du sens social en Israel, 1955, pp. i2ff.though he goes rather far in 
making all social consciousness dependent on this sense of freedom. 

2 Eichrodt, op. cit., p.9. 

3 See B. Maarsingh, Onderzoek naar de Ethiek van de wetten in Dt , 1961. 

4 We may also remind the reader of David’s retaliations in 2Sam.viii.2. We do not 
read of mutilations in the O.T., except Judges i.fcf. as a pure act of revenge. The 
act of Menahem (2 Kings xv. 16) is mentioned with abhorrence, cf. Amos i. 13. 
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All this does not mean that the sense of community lags behind 
in the Old Testament; on the contrary, in various respects the Old 
Testament is strongly dominated by a collective consciousness which 
often strikes us as truly naive and ‘natural*. But apart from this there 
are also traces of a quite consciously purified and spiritual sense of 
community, particularly in the teaching of the prophets and in the 
Paradise narrative. 

In the latter we read how man was first created alone but that he 
could not be happy in this way of life. He then had to choose a partner, 
and for this purpose Yahweh first created animals; but man could not 
find a helper equal to himself among them; he does not find this 
helpmate until God creates woman out of one of his ribs (i.e. out of 
himself) and therefore his equal. On beholding her he exclaims, rapt 
in admiration: ‘This is now bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh*. 

It is God who gives the woman to man. And only in this fellowship 
does man find the fulness of life. Thus the author of Gen. iif. rejected 
individualism and acknowledged man to be a social being. 

According to the author of Gen. iif. the creation of man was not 
complete until the fellowship between husband and wife, a relation 
considered as a family community , which implicitly includes the family, 
and therefore the children too. In this respect Gen. ii and Gen. i start 
from exactly the same conceptions (for Gen. ii cf. ii. 24 and the curse 
that falls upon the woman, which presupposes the child; see further 
pp.41 if. above). 

5. Man and the world {nature) 

The idea of nature as such is as foreign to the Old Testament as the 
notions of cosmos , world, and so many other abstractions. There is a 
heaven and an earth (Gen.i. 1) which together form the universe; we 
do find some general terms, such as tebel y the earth as land, and cheled, 
that which is, a word that may be applied to the term of life and to 
that which is spatially, the world, but these expressions are not intend¬ 
ed as abstractions. In this sense the latter word is found twice in the 
Psalms (xvii and xlix); the former several times in the Psalms, the 
Wisdom-books and some Prophecies. 1 We come very close to an ab¬ 
stract wording when the term kol y all, is used in the sense of universe 
(Isa. xliv. 24). The more general notions belong to the poetic style and 
probably derives from the wisdom-literature. 

Generally speaking, the Israelite does not live in a universe, nor in 
nature (which is a concept of Greek origin), 2 but under the wide open 

1 The word *olam only got its meaning of world in a spatial sense in later, non- 
Scriptural Hebrew. 

2 See von Rad, Aspekte , etc. 
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skies in his coutry in the midst of the things in their concrete existence, 
all of which are looked upon as the creation (Ps.civ. Jobxxxviiiff., 

Gen.i). He clearly distinguishes between the various life-forms: 
there are trees, seed-bearing plants and grasses, but there is no word 
for plants in general. It is true that the Old Testament certainly 
knows gradations of life-forms, as is apparent from the Creationnarra- 
tives such as Job xxxviii, Ps.civ, but especially Gen.i: there is a dif¬ 
ference between the inanimate cosmic phenomena (first and fourth 
days) and the living beings; vegetation is classed among the things of 
the earth; animate life begins with the animals. 

There is also a certain gradation in nature. It is clear from Gen. i, \ 

and that is the point at issue, that man was called into being as the 
last and highest creature. A separate act of creation is needed (i. 26); . ; r' V: 
whereas at the creation of the animals sea and earth are ordered d'*' \ 

(i. 20, 24) to bring forth fishes and animals, God performs the last act 1 
of creation Himself. The narrative of Gen.ii.46ff. is an antiparallel, | 
for there man, as the principal creature, is created first and the animals | 
afterwards. —^ 

In the narrative of creation there is on the one hand a direct connec¬ 
tion between^ man and nature (the earth and the animals), on the 
other hand there is also a great distance L Man stands, as it were, on 
the border-line between two worlds: with regard to the matter 
from which he was taken he is linked closely to the earth, but on the 
other hand he stands at God’s side, as the image of God, in accordance 
with God’s will and is appointed to rule the earth (i. 26ff.; in Gen. ii. 

1 gf. the fact that man gives the animals their names is a token of his 
power over the animal world). 

This does not mean that the faithful in the Old Testament are not 
confronted with problems in nature, and that they see nature ration¬ 
ally. On the contrary, to the Israelite the world remains a miracle 
of God, in his eyes various natural phenomena are miracles (Ps. xxix, 
cvii. 23ff. the sea); this is emphasized particularly strongly in Job 
(xxxviiiff.). The idea of miracle is, as it were, implied in God’s creative 
activity. 1 The earth is Yahweh’s, in the full sense of the word (Pss. 
xxiv, civ, cvii); man can never fully understand Him and His work. 

There is, indeed, some degree of tension between two elements: that of 
the Creation-hymn Gen. i, in which the creation is subjected to man, 
and that of the Old Testament religious poetry where the miraculous 
element in nature is brought into prominence. This tension is, indeed, 

1 See pp.333 and 407. - The conception of the miracle is still naive, though; it is not 
concerned with breaking the laws of nature! See a.o. C.J. Mullo-Weir ‘Some thoughts 
on O.T. Miracles’, The Annual of Leeds University Oriental Society I, 1959, pp.25ff. The 
words denoting miracle are: mophet : sign, symbol; y ot: sign, distinguishing mark, 
stamp: pele': the miraculous. 
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realized, as is manifest from Ps.viii. On the one hand nature is viewed 
as a miracle because it is known as the mysterious work of God, but on 
the other hand it is withdrawn completely from the mysterious and 
terrifying atmosphere of the demonic; the terror experienced by 
primitive man, and also by the civilized man of antiquity, when con¬ 
fronted with nature which is in a sense hostile to man and civiliza¬ 
tion, 1 has been removed; with Eichrodt we may speak of the ‘Ent- 
gotterung der Natur’, which puts an end to the ‘mythopoeic fantasy 
which binds man closely to the dark, instinctive life of the plant and 
animal world’. 2 

The Israelite belief in God , as it takes its birth from the history of salvation , 
in its transcendence and at the same time in its belief in the communion between 
God and man , delivers man from his fear of nature and lifts him from the state 
of a primitive being . 

So, although man has sprung from the earth and is a creature, like 
the animals with which he must share the earth, he stands wholly at 
God’s side and is an independent, spiritual being; he as it were exe¬ 
cutes God’s will (Gen.i.26flf.; Ps.viii). What this conception implies 
becomes clear when we think of some conceptions of the ancient 
Eastern world, where primitive man is represented as living with and 
like the animals; 3 of this idea we only find a reminiscence in Israel in 
Gen.ii. i8ff., but there, too, man is depicted precisely in his essential 
difference from the animal world (there is no helpmate for him among 
the animals; he must give the animals names) . 4 

That is not to say that the Old Testament leads to dualism and 
contrasts man as a spiritual being with the earth and the animal world, 
represented as earthly. On the contrary, the first notion remains that 
man, too, is dust and is connected with the animals and the earth. 
As far as matter is concerned man is merely material but because he has been 
called by God and stands in communion with Him he is a different being; this is 
stated in the confession that God imprinted His image upon man and 
set him the task to rule over the earth and the animal kingdom. 

The relationship between the faithful Israelite and the earth and 
the animals is therefore not antithetical. On the contrary, the earth 
and the animals have sprung from God’s creative work and were also 
found very good by Him (Gen.i.31). The earth and the fullness 
thereof belong to Him (Ps.xxiv. 1) and praise His glory. Hymns such 
as Ps. civ and Jobxxxviiiff. show how God rejoices in the creation. 

1 For instance, the sea ; see above p.334, and cf. O. Kaiser, Die myihische Bedeutung des 
Meeres in Agypten , Ugarit und Israel , 1959. 

2 W. Eichrodt, Das Menschenverstdndnis des A. T. z , 1947, p. 30. 

3 See my Onderzoek naar de Paradijsvoorstelling , pp. 47, 93, 97, (122) and above p.405. 

4 On the relationship between man and animal see now: M.L. Henry, Das Tier im 
religiosen BewuStsein des altL Menschen , 1958. 
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Man may also make full use of all these things; they were placed at 
his disposal. The Old Testament is anything but hostile to the world; 
it is well aware of the value and importance of beauty and the things 
of this earth. There is no estrangement from the world in Old Testa¬ 
ment theology; 1 on the contrary, some Christians even find it difficult 
not to consider it heathen and eudemonistic. The joy that dominates 
the Old Testament was, however, also experienced by Jesus Christ: 
He, too, rejoiced in the splendour of nature to the full, such an intense 
joy over the life of birds and flowers as Christ appears to know in 
Matt. vi. 26-30 is unparalleled in antiquity. In this respect, however, 
Christ only repeats in even more splendid language, the fundamental 
mood of the Old Testament, as already found in Gen.i, Ps.civ, Job 
xxxviii and Prov. viii. 

The joy about the world in the Old Testament is essentially joy 
about God’s Creation; it cannot, therefore, be rendered without more 
ado by the maxim of Nietzsche: ‘remain true to the earth’, which 
springs from naturalism as such. Nor is the joy of the Old Testament 
equivalent to the joy to which the Russian author Dostoyevski bears 
witness in The Brothers Karamazov when he makes his hero kiss the 
earth - we may suppose a mystical naturalism at the back of this, 
connected with the idea of Mother Earth rather than with the Bibli¬ 
cal appreciation of nature. 2 Nevertheless the Bible speaks with great 
appreciation both of life in this world and of the world itself. 

In this light we must also see the hope of the future in the Old 
Testament. Here the same joy over nature and its abundance is found 
again (Amos ix, last verses; Hos. ii); here, as in paradise, the animals 
are man’s companions (Isa.xi.6ff.; Hos.ii. 17). Perhaps we can find 
it in the tradition of Christmas that the ox and the ass stand near the 
manger. 3 


1 With only a very few exceptions. In the primitive stories of Gen.ii-xi we find an 
anti-cultural (not anti-natural) tendency (see p.55), but this tendency is hardly to 
be found anywhere else in the O.T., not even in the work of the prophet Hosea, 
where this tendency was often supposed to exist; see my Hosea , profeet en cultuur (ad¬ 
dress 1941). Cultural elements were opposed by Hosea, Isaiah, and others only 
when, and in so far as, they led to a false reliance upon the powers of man or of the 
state. In the same way the prophets may stand out against the military institutions 
when they are the cause of pride among the people and prevent the people from 
relying upon Yahweh alone. 

That is also the reason why it would be wrong to say that some prophets or psalms 
attach a greater value to the state of poverty, though as a matter of fact riches and in¬ 
justice are often looked upon as closely linked, to such an extent even that sometimes 
the rich man is put on a level with the oppressor and vice versa (Isa.liii.9; Amos 
ii.6f.; Isa. i. 23; Pss.xlix, lxxiii). There also exists a certain parallelism between the 
ideas f ani = poor and 'anaw = humble, but probably the text has not been handed 
down to us correctly in all these cases. The dangers of riches are enlarged on again 
and again in the O.T. (Hos. xiii. 6; Deut. xxxii. 15). 

* Cf. above pp.281 f. 3 The animals derived from Isa. i. 3. 
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It is no wonder, therefore, that the animals are also protected in 
Israel’s legislation (cf. Exod.xxiii.5; Deut.xxii.6f., xxv. 4-though 
St. Paul refuses to accept the literal meaning of this text in 1 Cor. 
ix. 9; in 1 Tim. v. 18, too, he uses the word in a symbolical sense). From 
the fact that not until Gen.ix. 2ff. is man allowed to use animals as 
food (in contrast with Gen.i. sgf. where man is given tree-fruits to eat 
while the animals are given herbs) it appears that the priestly author 
- like so many poets of antiquity who describe the golden age - was 
acquainted with the conception of peace among the animals at the 
beginning of the world. 

At any rate this fact and the respect for the blood of slaughtered 
animals, which must always be given back to Yahweh (cf. Gen.ix.4), 
reveal a profound respect for the miracle of life, even where the animal 
world is concerned (see p.340). 

On the one hand the love of animals is by no means unknown in 
Israel (we could hardly expect anything else from an agricultural and 
pastoral people) and is even prescribed by the law so that it is a reli¬ 
gious demand made by God. On the other hand Israel resists most 
strongly any form of sodomy for which in Lev.xviii. 23f. the Canaanites 
are reproached. From other sources, too, similar practices are known. 1 
In Israel such things are invariably punished by death (Exod.xxii. 19; 
Deut. xxvii. 21; Lev. xx. 1 gf.). 

6. Man and the spiritworld 

It is important from a theological point of view that throughout the 
Old Testament the secondary religious world was almost entirely 
thrust into the background. Whereas in Babylonia and Assyria the 
literature of exorcism plays an important part (skurpu- and maqlu- 
texts) there is no trace of these things in the Old Testament, and al¬ 
ready at an early date it was forbidden officially to perform any exor¬ 
cism, sorcery or interrogation of the spirits (Exod.xxii. 18; iSam. 
xxviii; Deut.xviii.9ff.; Lev.xix.31, xx.27). In Mesopotamia magic 
and demonology assumed ever greater proportions, 2 especially in the 
tenth century b.c., while in the Old Testament only traces of this are 
found. This does not mean that in the practice of Israel’s religion as 
it lived among the people demonology did not play any part at all. Not 
only do the repeated prohibitions point that way but other things too; 


1 On Egypt see Herodotus II, 46. In Hittite law the king may grant pardon in case of 
a death penalty (wfch was not demanded in all cases). 

2 Landsberger, *Der kultische Kalender’, Leipz. Sent. Stud., VI, 1,1917; yet the sorcer¬ 
ers were repeatedly condemned in the Assyro-Babylonian laws, but apparently this 
applied rather to the unofficial ones. 
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in periods of syncretism magic and the consultation of the dead came 
to the fore again and again. 1 

The theological value of the ban on intercourse with spirits and 
demons in any form becomes particularly clear when we bear in mind 
that the people certainly always believed in the existence of such 
beings; this appears, for instance, from i Sam.xxviii, where the spirit 
(called 'ob or also ’ elohim , deity, spirit) of the dead Samuel appears; 
and from Lev.xx. 27 where we read that the spirit of a dead man may 
take possession of someone. 

People did not only believe in magic (think of the sorcerers at the 
Egyptian court!) but also in a world of spirits and demons. We find, 
for instance, Azazel (Lev.xvi.8), the desert-demon, Lilith (Isa. 
xxxiv. 14), a post -exilic female night-demon adopted from Babylonia; 
the seirim (A.V. satyrs, Isa.xiii.21, xxxiv. 14; devils, Lev.xvii.7), 
desert-demons; and the shedim (Deut.xxxii. 17; Ps.cvi. 37. A.V. devils), 
known from Babylonia as tutelary deities. People also believed in 
‘guardian angels’ (cf. Actsxii. 15). 

There are, therefore, various conceptions of all sorts of earthly and 
subterranean spirits but Yahwism forbids man to enter into contact 
with them and to worship them. The fact that the whole of this de¬ 
monic world could be overcome in official Yahwism clearly demon¬ 
strates the peculiar spiritual strength of the belief in Yahweh. In this 
connection we must also bear in mind the difference between the 
Babylonian views concerning the various days and seasons of the year 
with respect to demonology, as we have found it in Assyro-Babylonian 
hemerologies, and the Biblical conception of the festivals and the 
Sabbath. 2 

Besides all kinds of spirits and demons of the earth and the under¬ 
world, there are also - as in the Babylonian religion, which clearly 
distinguishes between the gods of the underworld and those of the 
upper world - spiritual figures connected with the heavenly spheres; 
the sons of gods or angelic beings. Except when these appear as the 
angels revelation (maVakh Yahweh , see pp. 2ogf.) the faithful have hard¬ 
ly any contact with them. Though the ‘spirits’, sons of gods and angels, 
belong to the divine world, they do not play an independent role 
but are only ministering spirits. These three all belong to the category 
we generally call angels although they are of quite different origins: 
the ‘spirits’ are probably connected with personifications of Yahweh’s 
spiritual activity; the ‘sons of gods’ are rather figures of ancient popu- 

1 J.Th. de Visser, De daemonologie van het O.T., doctorate thesis Utrecht, 1880; H. 
Duhm, Die bosen Geister im A . T., 1904; E. Langton, God and evil spirits , 1942. 

2 On the hemerologies see R.Labat, Himirologies et minologies d*Assur, 1939, and my 
‘Hemerologieen*, in Jaarbericht E.O.L. , 6-8, I 939 -I 94 2 > PP- 1 4 I 7 f 
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lar religion and are, therefore, polytheistic in origin; the ‘angels 9 are 
messengers of God. 

In the immediate relationship between God and man there is hard¬ 
ly any room for heavenly intermediaries, except in a later period when 
God is envisaged as more and more transcendent. It is true that in the 
practice of religious life the mediation of men, prophets or priests, 
was frequently invoked for prayers of intercession, 1 but here quite dif¬ 
ferent factors play a part. The stars, which probably reprensented the 
heavenly hosts, could fight on Israel’s side, too (Judges v. 20). Not 
until the post-exilic prophet Zechariah did an angel appear occasion¬ 
ally in behalf of man as intercessor (Zech.i. 12), as defender (iii. iff.), 
but in ch.i this figure is probably the guardian angel of the people, a 
function fulfilled by Michael and Gabriel in Danielxii. 1 and x. I3ff.; 2 
such a figure also appears already in ‘the captain of the host of Yah- 
weh 9 (Joshua v. I3ff.). But that an angel can be called on by man to 
intercede for him we find only in the Book of Job, and especially in 
xxxiii. 23-26 where in this connection the maVakh melis (i.e. the inter¬ 
preter-angel) is mentioned (cf. also Jobv. 1). In later post-Biblical 
Hebrew literature this phenomenon occurs repeatedly, because by 
that time the distance between God and man had become so great 
that heavenly intermediaries begin to appear. This interceding angel 
of Job and Zech.iii may have been introduced as the counterpart of 
the accusing angel, the satan (‘he who accuses 9 ) whose duty it is to 
denounce the sins of the world. 3 This latter angel is one of the spirits 
who surround Yahweh’s throne and was originally and in himself not 
the enemy of man, and even less the enemy of God. It is, at any rate, 
most remarkable that it is precisely in the book of Job (i.f) and in 
Zech.iii that the Satan plays an important part, and that it is precisely 
in the work of these two authors that we find the counter part of the 
Satan: a defending angel. 

Both the possibility of the suppression of the demonic figures and 
the fact that there are no intermediary beings between God and man 
(none at all in the pre-exilic texts, and practically none in the post- 
exilic works) bear witness to the absolute personal and spiritual nature 
of the true worship of Yahweh. Consequently the divine beings were 

1 See N.Johansson, Parakletoi , 1940; P.A.H. de Boer, ‘De voorbede in het O.T.’, 
0 . T.S. y III, Leiden, 1943. 

2 Cf. Deut.xxxii.8 in the reading of the LXX, usually held to be the original one 
(according to which the nations were allotted to certain gods, cf. Deut.iv.7 and 
Danielx.20); the Masora is defended by G.F. Moore, Judaism , I, pp. 226—7; see 
also H.S.Nyberg in A.R.W., 35, 1938, p.366. The LXX reading is now confirmed by 
a Hebrew fragment from Qumran (see BAS OR, Dec. 1954, pp. i2ff.). Procksch 
( 7 Tieologie, p.489) connects these heavenly powers with Ps.lxxxii and Isa.xxiv.21. 

3 Cf. above pp.304f. 
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eliminated from nature (see p.424) and the space between God and 
man was cleared completely of all intermediaries, thus remaining 
free. Yahweh’s all-dominating majesty and the immediate relation¬ 
ship with Him proved victorious in both, though in popular beliefs 
many survivals remained and though, as in the later Christian churches 
with their adoration of saints, heavenly mediators, pleading man’s 
cause with God, spring up in the work of prophets and teachers of 
wisdom after the exile. This last element heralds a new development 
which made great progress in Judaism with its angelology, but does 
not come within the framework of Old Testament theology. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The prospect of the community of God 

God, man and the world in the present and the future 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Yahweh’s intervention in history dominated the faith of the Commu¬ 
nity of God in Israel and of its members, so much so that He was 
known first and foremost as the God who is actually Present; that is 
why the faithful believers in Israel more and more came to see Him 
not only as the God of the present but also as the Lord of the past and 
the future (pp. 178fF.). In the living communion with Him the whole 
existence of man and the world was encompassed. 

In the preceding chapters we spoke at length of Yahweh as the God 
of the community in the present and in history (pp. i88ff.), but the 
prospect of the future was only hinted at tentatively (p.204f.). This is 
the moment to revert to this subject. 

This aspect of Israel’s belief in God calls for separate consid eration: 
it is one of its most important elements. In the hardest times of Is¬ 
rael’s history"ever greater value was attached to this aspect; it was 
this prospect that gave Israel’s faith its invincible strength, that guided 
the community of faith in days of distress and safeguarded Israel’s 
existence as a people through the ages; it is this prospect, above all, 
that the New Testament takes as its starting-point (Marki. 2, 15). 

To this prospect Israel could always cling, but it is even more im¬ 
portant that Israel’s hopes of salvation were permanendy renewed. 
In the melting-pot of suffering the expectations of the future were puri¬ 
fied and sanctified more and more and truly focused upon God Him¬ 
self to an ever greater extent. In every-day life and especially during 
the critical periods of history these hopes were put to a severe test. 
More perhaps than any other aspect of faith it was the subject of 
fierce controversies between believers and unbelievers, in which one 
prophet strongly opposed the other’s views. The great struggle to 
understand the will of Yahweh in the present and the future frequent¬ 
ly reshaped the message of these hopes of the future completely and 
caused these hopes to be reborn ever and ever again. This is true of 
both the individual and the national and universal hopes of salvation. 
This continuous reorientation of the perspective of salvation makes 
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God Himself and communion with Him of vital importance to an 
evergreater extent (Jer.xxxi, Ezek. xxxvif., Isa.xl, xlix, lii). In days 
of great distress when God seems to be hidden in darkness, these 
hopes of the future made faith spring up again. Some clear examples 
are: the Exile, when the prophets Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah pro¬ 
claimed their message of salvation looking forward to the future; the 
Persian period, marked by the appearance of prophets like Joel, 
Deutero-Zechariah, etc.; the days of the Maccabees, when the faith¬ 
ful cling to the message of the book of Daniel, or the period of the 
Essenes, 1 who in post-Maccabean times apply the words of the 
prophets to their own days; and last but not least the message of 
John the Baptist, of Jesus and St. Paul in the New Testament and 
in the early Christian Chinch. 

From the point of view of universal history there is hardly any ele¬ 
ment of the Old Testament that had such a strong and renovating in¬ 
fluence on the philosophies of life of later days. 2 

This is not to say, however, that we should v iew the message of t he 
Old Testament wholly in the light of the hopes of the future. For these 
hopes are founded upon the belief in Yahweh who revealed Himself 
as the living God of the community. There is a tendency in present- 
day theology to over-emphasize the element of the promise, the ex¬ 
pectations of the future, 3 nearly always at the expense of the com¬ 
munion. Recently H.Berkhof rightly pointed out that the hopes of the 
future should not be allowed to supersede the certainty of the presence 
of God. 4 The hopes of the future cherished by the eschatological move¬ 
ments mentioned above are inconceivable without the certainty of 
communion with God, a certainty which is deeply rooted in faithTTt 
is quite clear, for instance, Trom the hymns of the Qumran-sect that 
the perspectives of hope of this sect rest upon the certainty of commun¬ 
ion with God. Something comparable in the New Testament is the 
relationship between the present and the future regarding the expect¬ 
ed second coming of Jesus Christ. In my opinion O. Cullmann and 
others are right in rejecting all alternatives and look upon the King¬ 
dom of God as both present and future in Jesus Christ. 5 In the Bible 
these two aspects of the belief in God cannot be divorced, neither in 
the Old Testament nor in the New. The hopes of the future are based 
upon the certainty of the belief in the actual relationship to God, and 


1 See i.a. A.S. van der Woude, Die messianiscken Vorstellungen der Gemeinde von Qumran , 

1958- 

2 Gf. K.Lowith, Weltgeschichte und Heilsgescheken, 1953. 

3 G. von Rad, Theology; cf. his Ojffene Fragen , ThLZ, 1963; see also Moltmann, op.cit., 
e.g.pp.88ff. 

4 Over de methode der eschatologie, pp.48off., NTT, 1964/5. 

5 See his Das Heil der Geschichte, 1965, pp. 18ff. 
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presuppose such a certainty; conversely the belief in God would be¬ 
come impotent without this prospect of the re-creation of man and 
the world. 

This does n ot mean that we must not differentiate between the be- 
lief in the Kingdom of God i n the present and in the future i n the 
Old Testament. We shall be doing so in the following sections of this 
chapter. V. Maag, however, stated that we should not distinguish in 
the Old Testament between the Kingdom of God that is and the King¬ 
dom that is to come. 1 On the strength of his sociological approach to 
Israel’s religion he thinks that the promise had played such a predom¬ 
inant role in Israel’s faith that this is the focal point of the whole of 
Israel’s religion; 2 in his opinion Israel’s faith is fundamentally and 
wholly based upon the prospect of history. However varied in its 
presentation, this view is too one-sided owing to its sociological start¬ 
ing-point. It seems indisputable to me that there was not only a belief 
in God in I srael that was focused on the hopes of the future but also 
another form, orientated towards the present, on account of the con- 
trast between the beliefs of the so-caUetFfalse’ancPclassicar prophe ts 
as well as on account of the tensions that are found after the exile be- 
tween two types of faith, the one ‘theocratic’, the other ‘eschatological’. 3 4 
In the following sections we shall discuss: the rule of God in the pre¬ 
sent (B) and the Kingdom of God in the hopes of the future (G). 


B. THE RULE OF GOD IN THE PRESENT 

In the Old T es tament the rule of Yahw eh in the pres ent bears on 
God’s activity on behalf of His people (Ps.ciii.6—19) as well as on 
His providence regarding all creatures (Ps.cxlv. 10-16), so it is con¬ 
cerned both with history and the creation. It can be referred to Israel 
in particular (Ps.xxiv, 1 Chron.xvii. 14 and xxviii^f.).* Yet the no¬ 
tion of Yahweh as King mostly testifies to a universal view (cf. Isa. 
vi. 1—6, Ps.xxix. 10). In Ps.xxiv the notion of Yahweh’s kingship is 
linked expressly with the concept of His universality (cf. xxiv. 8 and 1); 
the Yahweh-King-Psalms all have a strong universal tendency (Ps. 
xlvii. 3, 7f.; xciii; xcvff.). This is not surprising when we consider that 
the transference of the dignity of the kingship to Yahweh must be 


1 Malkuth JHWH, Suppl. VT., VII, 1959, p. 130. 

2 Op . cit., p. 140. 

3 On this last contrast see O.Ploger, Theokratie und Eschatologie , 1959. On the other 
hand one should not over-emphasize the contrasts, as if the two types had nothing 
in common. In this observations on the prophets (Theology 11 ) von Rad errs in that 
direction. 

4 In Dan. vii. 27 this is viewed in an eschatological light. 
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connected with the fact that Yahweh came to take the place of El, 
the king of the gods and the creator of the world. 1 

More than anything else the conception of Yahwe h as King de¬ 
monstrates the two-sided c haracter of the belief in Yahweh. Again 
and again universal and particularistic ways of thinking coincide 
here. The cosmic and universalistic traits must be emphasized here, 
because we so often find a one-sided universalistic and nationalistic 
view of the Old Testament. 

In various ways this universalism penetrated into Israel’s religious 
thought and was adopted . One of these ways was being introduced to 
so many other nationTand their religious ideas, especially their wis¬ 
dom-literature ; but the most important impulse towards universalism 
must have come from Israel’s experiences during the period of David 
and Solomon, when Yahweh opened the whole world to Israel, as it 
were, and revealed His power over the nations. 

One of the most imp ortant motifs that may have made a strong 
impression in that periodlTthe concept of creation (Gen, xiv. i8f., 
cf. also Gen.ii.4bff.). Though this notion was incorporated into their 
message by the last of the pre-exilic prophets only (cf.Jer.xxxi.35ff) 
we may take it that the idea had already been integrated in Israel 
before that time and that it ready been integrated in Israel before 
that time and that it played an important part particularly in the 
cult (Ps.xix. 2; xxiv.2; xxxiii.6, 9; civ). 

The peri od immedi ately preceding and during the exile was the 
time when th e concept of creation was given its regular place in theo- 
logical thought. One may maintain that the history of creation that 
underlies Gen.i was elaborated in those days for the benefit of the 
worship of Yahweh in the temple-cult. It is Deutero-Isaiah’s message 
in particular that bears testimony to the fact that in those days the 
creation-motif had been incorporated into Israel’s faith both spirit¬ 
ually and theologically. 

This concept, which Israel elaborated for its cult in such an impres¬ 
sive manner (Gen.i), - together with the wisdom-literature 2 - consti¬ 
tuted a considerable contribution to the genesis of the notion of the 
unity of the world, the conception of a certain order in nature and of 
the connection between the various parts of the world-order, in other 
words, the genesis of the idea of order, of the cosmos, 3 and in a sense 
also of a development in accordance with God’s plan. 4 This theological 

1 See my Religion of Israel, pp.33ff. 

2 For wisdom see above, p.244f.; it might also be one of the sources for the conception 
of the Creation, see below. 

3 Compare with this the element of making a separation at the Creation. 

4 We think here of the structure of the Creation narrative, in which there is a 
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conception of the Creation was and is (as we observed above, p*333f.) 
of tremendous importance for the whole of Israel’s view of life and of 
the world, and indeed not only of Israel but also of the Christian 
world up to this day. In this ‘hymn’, intended to magnify God, a 
complete view of life is contained. 

In the ‘cre ati on-theology’ Israe l found a new means to proclaim 
the glory of God; it was therefore tak en upTmmediately by the 
prophets, by Jeremiah, but especially by Deutero-Isaiah. The latter, 
particularly, realized and made people realize what it means even 
for a believer to think in terms of the cosmos, to know that God not 
only dominates the history of the nations, but that He has also created 
and still rules the universe, that He has appointed the courses of the 
stars, of the sun and the moon. This realization strongly supports 
Israel’s faith, based on experience and revelation, and does not fail to 
make its influence felt throughout the whole of spiritual life. It is 
particularly to this connection of the preaching of salvation and the 
preaching of the Creation that Deutero-Isaiah’s message owes its 
sublimity and its influence (xl. I 2 ff., 26f.; xliv. 23 ff.; xlv.6ff., i8f.; 
xlviii. I2ff.). 

Israel’s prophets had alw ays known that t he living God r evealed 
Himself in His strength in the w orld, and also in nature; but now 
this message was given a very special accent because it came to be 
proclaimed that the whole of the world w as entirely depen dent upon 
Him, because He and He alone was the Creator. This made the Old 
Testament message concerning God even more urgent. Particularly 
so, because the faith in God as the Creator of the world did not place 
the Creator Himself outside the world but also realized His connec¬ 
tion with the world; in Jeremiah (xxxi. 350*.) the Creator remains the 
God of history whose activity continues up to this day, and even more 
in Deutero-Isaiah’s message where he puts first and foremost the 
affirmation that Yahweh is going to create something new in the 
world (xlii.gff.; xliii. igff.; xlviii. 6ff.; lii. 15). By this the creation be¬ 
comes a creatio continua; creation is not only a historical or a cosmological 
but a downright topical theological idea. This is, of course, connected 
with the whole of D eutero-Isaiah’s view, according to which the world 
is passing th rough a period of transition towards the klngdo m of G odT 1 

For that reason I cannot agree with Eichrodt 2 when he considers 


progress from inanimate to animate nature, and of the creative power that is attri¬ 
buted to the earth (Gen.i. 1 if. and xxiv) and to the word of God. 

1 See below pp.45off., 457. 

* Theology , II, p.154; cf. L. Kohler, Theologie , p. 73: ‘The creation is not a declaration 
in the field of natural science, but of human history*. See p.334. 
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the doctrine of the creation as a transition from an anthropocentric 
to a cosmic philosophy of life and thinks that in this latter view nature 
is considered for its own sake. It is true that the doctrine of creation 
also has a ‘scientific’ aspect, 1 but it is equally true that it is much more 
than that and, apparently, that this is not even its most important 
element. Indeed, the creation-narrative is not merely cosmic; on the 
contrary, man is the crowning glory of the creation (cf. particularly 
Ps.viii, and also Ps.civ.); the whole story might as well be called 
anthropocentric as cosmic. The best solution of the problem will be 
to say that it is theocentric; from God both the world and man are 
viewed in their comparative independence - but what surpasses this is 
the fact that man, the world, and God are considered as connected 
with each other, while He is and remains the Only One from whom 
everything springs and to whom everything points. 

There is a close connection of Gen.i with the old prophetic view 
of nature, but also with the nature-psalms (viii, xix, xxix, civ, cxlviii; 
Pss.viii and cxlviii are more recent than the other three). In such 
Psalms as viii, xix, and civ elements of wisdom emerge; in the begin¬ 
ning of Ps.xix, in xxix and civ we may recognize memories of ancient 
nature-myths; there is certainly a literary connection between Ps. ? 
civ and the Egyptian hymn to Aton; but in spite of all that all these 
psalms became truly Israelite hymns celebrating the glory of Yahweh. 

In the theology of the creation man is assigned a place of honour by 
God (Gen.i; Pss.viii, civ), entirely in agreement with the doctrines of 
Yahwism. 

If, therefore, the creation -narrative of Gen.i ca nnot be looked upon 
merely as the expression of a cosmology, this theological conception 
may promote the idea ofTheindependence of the world beside God, so 
that the directness of the reTafi^sTiip be t^en God and man tends t o 
be lost . This happens particularly when not God Himself, but a 
hypostasis of God, Wisdom, is looked upon as the Creator of the world; 
but this only becomes manifest in the apocryphal literature. 2 

The theology of the Creation has certain definite limits; it owes its 
value for religious life only to its connection with the history of salva¬ 
tion. When this connection is lost sight of and the theology of the 
Creation alone remains, the Creator Himself becomes an unknown 
Being without any distinctive qualities, which can no longer be 

1 One might suppose that the theology of the Creation was also influenced by Wisdom; 
but the former did not come to the fore until Israel had been overwhelmed by the 
nations and learned to look up to Yahweh as the omnipotent Majesty. Isa.vi.3 
(‘the whole of the earth is full of His glory*) might be looked upon as one of the first 
prophetical utterances pointing this way. 

* This correct view is held by Gemser in his commentary on Pr0v.viii.2afF. in Tekst 
en Uitleg, 
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known. This happens in the book of Ecclesiastes, in which no trace is 
to be found of the idea of the Covenant or of the history of salvation 
which gave the prophetic message its colour and warmth. The theolo¬ 
gy of the creation stood firm when confronted with ancient Eastern 
and Hellenic wisdom, but in itself it lent only slight support for the 
every-day practice of religious life. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Ecclesiastes should waver when confronted with the problems of life, 
in spite of the fact that his relationship with God remained intact. 
From a rational point of view he could make out a strong case, but 
from a religious point of view he is a border-figure in the Old Testa¬ 
ment message, whose value lies in his exposure of the weakness of all 
human security. 1 

Thus the th eology of the creation in itself remains of secondary 
importance compared with the knowledge of God founded on revela- 
tion and on theTustory of salvation; 2 it is an ultimate consequence of 
this knowledge and widens our view, but it does not offer a starting- 
point for faith. 3 

There is another field in the Old Testament where universalism 
finds expression: in the relationship between Israel and the world of 
nations. 4 In this respect a spiritual growth in history is clearly to be 
observed, though this development was interrupted again and again. 
In point of time it is probably anterior to the cosmological views 5 
(as far as we can judge on the grounds of literary criticism). This is 
not to be wondered at, though, for because of the starting-point of 
its religious life (cf. the preaching of the prophets) Israel orientates it¬ 
self mostly towards history. It experienced God’s hand particularly in 
His guidance of the nations of the world, by His deliverance of Israel 
from the power of the Egyptians. 

At all events the Old Testament view of the world of nations 
actually reached its widest outlook as early as Isaiah. To him it 
becomes clear how God meant the relationship between Israel and 
the nations to be and how it will be one day: the nations will share 

1 On Ecclesiastes compare my ‘Prediker en de achtergrond van zijn wijsheid’, Ned. 
TheoL Tijdschr ., 1946, pp.3ff. and 65ff. 

2 Against the non-Biblical religions where the belief in the creator-deities plays a 
much more important part, apparently owing to their ‘naturalistic* character. 

3 Kohler ( Theologie , p.71) calls the Creation an eschatological conception; by this 
he means that the idea of Creation places God there where He ‘spans all time, ap¬ 
pointing its goal and completing it, while He dominates and forms all times’. See 
above, p. 334. 

1 See besides A.Bertholet, op. cit . (above p. 376 n.i), nowR. Martin-Achard, Israel 
et les nations, 1959. 

5 Here, too, we find the influence of the foreign wisdom that was very popular in 
Israel during the reign of Solomon and reached Israel mainly from Egypt. This 
wisdom, which represents a kind of ‘religious humanism*, certainly helped to widen 
Israel’s range of ideas at an early period. 
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with Israel in the knowledge of God; the whole world is included in 
God’s mercy: the nations, too, are admitted to the mount and the 
house of the Lord, and will receive His torah! (Isa.ii). Here the preach¬ 
ing of the Old Testament has gained its greatest tension. 

This happened in the period, which became of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to Israel, when the northern kingdom, Ephraim, was led captive 
to Babylon and when Jerusalem, too, was threatened by the all- 
conquering Assyrians but Yahweh once more saved the city dedicated 
to Him and delivered it by a miracle from the power of the mighty 
enemy hosts. In this period when faith had to stand a severe test and 
the prophet Isaiah came to his profound pronouncements on faith as the 
sole ground of vital strength and salvation (ch.vii; xxx), in this period 
when Israel was confronted with the sternest reality by the world-powers 
and when the question concerning the relationship between God and 
these nations was raised with great emphasis (think, for instance, al¬ 
ready of Amosix.7), Isaiah replied in faith that God uses the nations of 
the world in His service to perform His will, and, indeed, even to execute 
that will concerning Israel! The preaching of Amos and Isaiah brings the 
nations of the world within the religious horizon of Israel; in prophetic 
preaching they are considered as guided by Yahweh: even the world 
power of Assyria is a rod in God’s hand. In these tensions which arise 
within Judah and in which the prophets share to the full, a new uni¬ 
versal conception springs up in which the nations are also included in 
the world-order directed by Yahweh. And this means that they come 
to be seen in the light both of God’s holiness and God’s love. Judgment 
is pronounced upon them, too (Isa.x.sff.; xxxvii.2ff.), but they also 
share in the expectation of salvation (Isa.xi. 10; ii. 2ff. = Micahiv. iff.) 
Light and darkness are not distributed in such a manner that all the 
light falls upon Israel and the world of nations stands in utter darkness, 
or vice versa; on the contrary, both Israel and the world of nations get 
their share of light as well as darkness. In this period of the severest 
afflictions the Spirit made it clear to the prophet and assured him that 
God is and remains God for all men; that He continues to rule, as 
the God of holiness and love, over all the world. In this very period 
the danger of the nationalization of Israel’s faith in God (the danger 
of particularism, which assumed serious proportions after Elijah’s 
struggle against syncretism) was overcome and the broad conception 
of God’s relationship with the world arose, in which even the enemies 
of Israel on earth share in the knowledge of God and in communion 
with Him! 

This view of Isaiah’s is the broadest we find in the Old Testam ent; 
which does not mean to say that after that period no new elements 
were introduced in the relationship between Israel and the nations - 
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on the contrary. For it is evident that in Deutero-Isaiah (ch.xlii) 
such a new element is introduced; the expectation of the salvation of 
the nations (which he shares with Isaiah) leads him on to the message 
that Israel must bring the torah to the nations; it brings him to a new, 
missionary understanding of Israel’s calling; but this point will be 
dealt with at greater length in the latter half of this chapter (see p.452). 

Faith in Yahweh’s rule is expressed in the statement that He is 
King . 1 This kingship of Yahweh was already taught by Israel at a 
very early period (Judges viii. 22f.) and bears first and foremost upon 
His communion with the people; it comprises the idea of His rule 
as a power and a blessing for His people. 2 But Yahweh is also denoted 
as king in general, to indic ate his power over the present and the future 
for Israel and the whole world. From thtToriginal idea of Yahweh’s 
kingship over Israel the conception of the absoluteness of Yahweh’s 
rule has sprung. He is honoured as the king par excellence especially 
in the so-called psalms of accession to the throne (xlvii; xciii; xcv-xcix); 
Yahweh is glorified in the cult as the Lord of the world to such an 
extent (Ps.xxiv; xlvii), that it is not to be wondered at that in later 
psalms (than these) 3 4 Yahweh is celebrated as the King in an eschato¬ 
logical sense. 

While the book of Isaiah emphasizes the universal character of 
Yahweh’s kingship (cf. Isa,vi.5 with iii; especially Deutero-Isaiah 
thinks in these terms, xliii. i4f.), with the Chronicler the idea of the 
real kin gship of God comes to the foreground (1 Chron.xvii. 14; 
xxviii.5; xxix.23 etc 0 • he speaks of the malkuth Yahweh , the kingdom 
of Yahweh, when he means Israel.* This theology, which directly 


1 G. von Rad: Melek md malkut im A.T. (s.v. ( 3 ocaiXe 6 s), Th.Wb.z.N.T. y I., I, pp. 
563!!.; id., ‘Erwagungen zu den Konigspsalmen’, Z.A. IV., 1940, pp.2i6ff.; O. 
Eissfeldt, ‘Jahwe als Konig’, g.A.W,. 1928, pp.8iff.; M.Buber, Konigtum Gottes , 
1932; A. Alt, ‘Gedanken fiber das Konigtum Jahwes’, Kleine Schriften , I, pp. 345ff.; 
H.J.Kraus, Die Konigsherrschaft Gottes im A.T. , 1951; V.Maag, malkut JHWH; 
J.Hempel, ‘Konigtum Gottes im A.T.’, R.G.G. 3 and the book of W. Schmidt men¬ 
tioned on p.366; W.Eichrodt, ‘Les rapports du N. et de FA.T.’ in Le Problhne bi- 
blique , ed. J.Boisset, 1955, pp. 105ss., especially pp. mss. 

2 The fact that the development of the word malakh was different in the various lan¬ 
guages (Akkadian and Aramaic ‘to advise’; Hebrew ‘to rule*; Arabic ‘to possess’) 
points to the various functions connected with being melekh , that of powerful wisdom 
probably being the earliest; otherwise W. Schmidt, op. cit . 9 p.55, and H.Wildberger, 
Eigentumsvolk , p. 86. Buber connects with it the idea of leading the way. It is a question 
whether this idea is not rather connected with the conception of the king as shepherd , 
a symbol used in all the ancient Semitic languages and also frequently met with in the 
O.T.; in any case the idea of the shepherd expresses the relationship between king 
and people much better. Cf. also J.Boehmer, Der alttestamentliche Unterbau des Reiches 
Gottes , 1902, pp.3iff. (Under Aramaic influence the word malakh is used once in 
Hebrew in the meaning of‘to consult’, Neh. v. 7). 

3 It seems most probable to me that in the Yahweh-King-Psalms we should distin¬ 
guish between an earlier and a later group (later: Ps.xciii; xcvff.). 

4 See above p.368f., and particularly O. Ploger, Theokratie und Eschatologie , 1959. 
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identifies the kingdom of God with the empiric post-exilic Israel, 1 is 
on the one hand a consequence of the expectation of salvation^as 
Inaugurated by Deutero-Isaiah (see below, pp-45off.), on the oth er 
hand it comeTdangerously clos e to Israel’s conceptions of the period 
before the great prophets in which Yahweh 5 s ki ngship assured Israel 
of its own unassailable position and its dominion over the nations 
(cf. Num.lcxiii.20lf. and the other prophecies of Balaam). Here the 
same thing happens as in the case of the idea of being called: the 
later Judaic conception in a way returns to the naturalistic notions on 
Israel as the people of God, already opposed by the prophets. 2 3 

The expression malkutk Tahweh is used frequently in the New Testa¬ 
ment, but there it is understood particularly in a universal and 
eschatological sense. Especially universality, already connected with 
the idea of Yahweh’s kingship in the Psalms, made the expression 
malkuth Tahweh a term that could very well be used in an eschatological 
sense (Dan.vii.27). 

G. The kingdom of God in the expectation of the future 2 
The belief in the kingshi p of Yahweh, which was expressed especially 
in the cult but which also formed the basis of the preclassical prophetic 
predictions, raised high hopes in Israel of blessing and prosperity in 
a national sense; because contemporary theology in which Israel was 
looked upon as the people of God, assured the people of communion 
with God, they also thought they could rest assured that Yahweh 
would continue to rev eal His acts of salvation (sidqoth Tahweh ) . 

People had set their hopes on the final acts of revelation of God, 
who would destroy all Israel’s enemies, an expectation expressed in 
many Psalms, particularly in the King-Psalms (ii; xx; xxi; Ixxii; cx). 
This day of reckoning was looked forward to as the great day of salva¬ 
tion; it would be a day of light, the day of the Lord, th cyom Tahweh 
(Amos v. 18). 4 

This hope was destroyed entirely by the classical prophets (Amos 
v. 18; Isa.ii.6ff.T^ZepETii); in strict contrast toThe hope of salvation 
which had become customary, they proclaimed the day o f God’s 
revelation as a day of darkness and ruin. This put an end to an opti- 


1 In Theology of the Chronicler , JBL, 1963, pp. 3698*., R. North opposes to this view that 
the Chronicler wants to represent David instead of Moses as the true Chosen one. 

2 See my Erwahlung Israels , p. 110, n.4 and above pp.59 and elsewhere. 

3 For further literature see the end of this chapter. 

4 On the day of Yahweh there exists an extensive literature; cf. L.Cemy; W.Coss- 
mann; H.Gressmann, op. cit .; S.Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, II; P.A. Munch, The 

expression bajjom hahu , 1936; A. Lefevre, ‘L’expression “en ce jour lk”, dans le livre 
d’lsaias’, MSI. bibl . A. Robert, pp. 174SS.; H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and Revela - 
tion, pp. i35ff-; G. von Rad, ‘Der Heilige Krieg’, Theologie II, pp. 133ff. 
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mis tic, uncritical religious conception founded on a naive expectation 
of a communion between God and the people which as it were con¬ 
tinued to exist of itself. 

Procksch 1 has justly emphasized that it is incorrect to identify the 
belief in Yahweh’s kingship and the b eliefm the kingdom of God in 
the eschatological sense. 2 3 The former had been professed in lsrael 
from early times, while the latter was the fruit of the preaching of the 
prophets. It is true that the former may be considered the basis and 
deepest content of the latter, for the prophets, no less than the rest of 
their people, were convinced of the fact that Yahweh ruled as king; 
but they had come to understand by the Spirit of God that this king- 
ship in itself did not mean that Israel as a state and a people would 
always and in all respects be victorious without more ado. On the 
contrary, they were convinced that Israel would be broken down and 
would first have to pass through the severest judgments in order to be 
prepared for the true kingdom of God. 

The hope of salva ti on took wid ely different forms; in the various 
writings of the Old Testament they are found in a very unsystematical 
order; often all kinds of different types are found together in one collec¬ 
tion (Zech.ix-xi; xii-xiv; Joeliv [English text iii]). It is therefore 
not easy to discover the connections between them. We shall first 
sketch the various conceptions themselves and then we shall see how 
these occur successively in the writings of the prophets and in what 
succession, to finish up these observations with an indication of the 
connection of these conceptions with the New Testament. 

a. The various forms of the hope of salvation 
In order to be able to survey the field we shall first have to make some 
distinction betwee n the specifically messianic expectations and the 
expectations of salva tion ln generar^TJsuajly'lhey are affTumped 
together in theology and all expectations are subsumed under the 
term messianic. It is clear that this does not occur in Jewish theology,* 
probably in deliberate contrast with Christian theology; there are 
many among the Jewish theologians who include messianic belief 
entirely under the general hopes of salvation and do not give the 
Messiah a central position; 4 there are even some who have wholly 


1 Tkeologie, p.591. 

2 Cf. also G. von Rad, op. ciL, Th.Wb.z.N.T., I, pp.566ff., against this V.Maag, 
Malkut JHWH, see above p.432. 

3 Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., IV 2,858. 

^ Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., IV 2, p.817; R.Aqiba brings the days of the Messiah 
back to 40 years, so that the Messianic period is merely a short transition period (cf. 
also Bab. Talmud, Sanhedrin, XI, I, II, fol. 99). 
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abandoned the idea of a Messiah as the personal saviour. 1 This latter 
view, however, was emphatically rejected by the Jews in general. 3 

The fact that it is necessary to distinguish between those expecta- 
tiom^Tsalvafion^Ejcrare^ESed^n^Sre^nemnSn^an^whose 
fulfilment is dependent upon God and those in which the figure of a 
savour (Messiah) plays a part should not make us assume a contrast 
between these expectations. 3 

Even the use of the words Messiah and messianicf is already prob¬ 
lematic in this connectionr What must these words be taken to mean - 
any expectation of salvation in which a person occupies a central 
position, or only those hopes which centre upon the figure of a king? 
If the latter should be the case, the question arises if we can only con¬ 
sider as messianic expectations those hopes which are connected with 
the house of David; if the former should be correct, we must ask our¬ 
selves if a figure like the 'ebed Yahweh, the Servant of the Lord, may 
also be looked upon as a messianic figure. On this point it is difficult 
to reach a decision that is satisfactory in every respect, because the 
word Messiah (the anointed) 4 is nowhere in the Old Testament used 
in connection with the figure of the saviour! The latter is indicated in 
various ways, but never as the Messiah; 5 the name king is not applied 
directly to him, either. 6 

Because the word Messiah is so little defined, so ‘mehrdeutig’, the 
word messianic could readily be applied to all those propheci es th at 
place a person in the limeligh t as the figure of s alva tion. We need 
not make an exceptron for the Servant of the Lord; even if on account 

1 In olden times for example R.Hillel (3rd century), Sanhedrin , fol. 98A; compare also 
Strack-Billerbeck, I, p. *]ob. There are also modem Jewish theologians who defend 
fhfq view. In certain Jewish circles it is the custom to call the national deliverance of 
Israel of our times the Messianic age; there are many who say deliberately that the 
Messiah has come. Many of the orthodox Jews, however, absolutely reject this view. 

2 Compare Sanhedrin, fol. 99, R.Joseph against R.Hillel; Maimonides included the 
expectation of the Messiah in his 13 articles of faith as the 12th point of doctrine; 
see M.Friedlander, Die judische Religion*, 1936, pp. 18,124ff. 

3 H.W. Wolff, ‘Herrschaft Jahwes und Messiasgestalt im A.T.’, £.A. W., 1936, pp. 
i68ff. 

4 The word Messiah, the anointed, is used to denote certain functionaries, particular¬ 
ly kings (Isa.xlv. 1); it was the custom for kings and priests to be anointed; on one 
occasion the patriarchs are called anointed and prophets (Ps.cv. 15), and there is also 
one text where the people is said to be anointed (Hab.iii. 13). Cf. for later Judaism 
A.S. van der Woude, Die messianischen Vorstellungen der Gemeinde von Qumran , 1957, 
pp.244ff. (dissertation Groningen). O.Eissfeldt, Christus I (Messias), R.A.C. 2. 

3 See for example A. H. Edelkoort, De Christusverwachting in ket O. T., p. 6, A. S. van der 
Woude, Messias in B.H.H. II, 1964, p. 1197. 

6 Cf. Jer.xxiii.5; see Eichrodt, Theologie , I, p.271; Edelkoort, op. cit., pp. I23f., 
291; G. von Rad, Th. Wb. z> N. T., I, p.566; H.W. Wolff, op. cit., p. 197; Ezekiel uses 
the name of king to denote the Davidic figure of the future xxxvii.22, 24), but in 
ch.xlff., for example, he avoids this title; on this problem in the work of this prophet 
see E. Hammerhaimb, ‘EzechiePs view of the monarchy*, in Studia Orientalia, Joh. 
Pedersen, 1953, pp. i3off. 
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^ of the word Messiah we were to conclude that the Messiah must be 
• an anoi nted figure and that he must bear an office (king, prophet or 
priest), the c ebed Tahweh could not be excluded because after his suffer¬ 
ing he, too, is given kingly power (Isa.lii. 13, 15; liii.12). Moreover, 
the word *ebed also denotes an office, though a subordinate one; it is 
true that no mention is made of his being anointed, but the same 
applies to the figures whose appearance is proclaimed in Isa. ix, xi or 
Jer. xxiii. 

Either of these groups should be differentiated as to content. 1 

Within the messianic expectations there are differences bet ween, 
on the one hand, those hop es which allude directly to the house of 
David (Gen.xlix; Num.xxiv), or even call the messianic figure by 
the name of David (for instance, Ezek.xxxiv.21ff), some of which 
emphasize rather the national character of the salvation brought by 
the house of David (Num.xxiv) while others stress the moral and 
spiritual element (Isa. xvi. 5; Jer. xxiii); and, on the other hand, those 
expectations which do give the house o f David a place in the back¬ 
ground but do not without more ado give it a place of central impor ¬ 
tance (Isa.xi; Mic.v; Amosix. 11), and finally those in which the 
royal house is no longer considered (Isa.liii), or in which at any rate 
the house of David is no longer mentioned (Zech. ix. 9). 

Among the genera l hopes of salvation there are some which offer 
very concrete r epresentations whereas others speak most emphatical- 
ly of a hope of a spiritual salvation . In the former w e find again and 
again general ancient Eastern conceptions, while the expectations of 
the latter group express the hopes of those prophets who have passed 
through the severest afflictions. Directly material are the expectations 
of exceptional prosperity (Amosix. 13; Joeliv. 18, A.V.iii. 18) or of 
peace among the animals (Hos.ii.20; Isa.xi.6ff; Ezek.xxxiv.25ff; 
Isa.lxv. 25); they are characterized by supra-normal and sometimes 
mythical conceptions which remind us of all kinds of mythological 
conceptions of the ancient Eastern world. 2 

Besid es these there are also expectations which transcend con- 
temporary life on earth without being myt hological; they speak of the 
salvation that will come to Israel, surpassing all that has ever been: 
Israel will rule over the nations, the nations will serve Israel (Mic. 
iv. 13; vii. 1 off; Isa. lx—lxi; Obad. i7ff). Sometimes these hopes are 


1 On the various forms see H. Gressmann, Der Messias, 1929. 

2 On account of this a certain connection between ancient Eastern and Biblical 
representations cannot be denied, but this connection should not cause us to trace 
back the eschatology of the O.T, itself to the ancient East, as was done, for example, 
by Gressmann, for there is no such thing as an ancient Eastern eschatology, as has 
rightly been emphasized by Mowinckel in several of his works. 
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more universalistic: the nations will come to know Yahweh (Isa.ii; 
Mic.iv) and share with Israel in the salvation of the Lord (Zech. viii. 
2off.); they will also have peace among themselves (Isa.ii; Mic.iv). 

Finally there are the expectations of spiritual salvation whi ch is to 
fall to the people in future. This aspect, too, can be viewed in quite 
different lights: we may find that emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
the people will serve Yahweh with all their heart (Jer.xxxi.31fF.; 
Ezek.xxxvi.26f.), or that Yahweh will dwell in Israel (Ezek.xxxvii. 
27; xlviii. 35; Zech. ii); or that the Spirit of the Lord will descend upon 
all flesh, Joel iii (ii. 28ff.); or that all the nations will partake of 
God’s feast (Isa. xxv. 6ff.). 

b. The historical connection 

It is clear that these conceptions cannot be lumped together or fitted 
together exactly, so that their theological relevance could be under¬ 
stood by applying the method of the greatest common measure or the 
least common multiple. 

The only way to gain a true insight into the meaning of these con¬ 
ceptions is to consider them in their proper historical milieu, in their 
context, and thus to place them in a certain perspectival connection. 
This is not to say that the historical perspective always agrees with 
what might be called the perspective in an ideal sense. 

The hopes of salvation in the Old Testament are very_closely 
bound up with the history of Israel’s religion. In all their diversity 
they show how Israel was driven along from one hope to another. 
In whatever circumstances the people might find itself, it could always 
retain its hopes, because it was allowed to keep its faith in the com¬ 
munion with God, in spite of and through all judgments. So Israel 
could keep looking forward to Him in faith, and all kinds of visions 
could appear to the eyes of faith, some of which were lasting, others of 
a more transitory nature. The living operation of God’s Spirit caused 
new insights to spring up while old conceptions are dropped. In 
all this it is clear that certain fundamental aspects come to the fore to 
an ever greater extent, particularly those of the community of God it¬ 
self as the central element of these expectations (Jer.xxxi.3iff.; 
Ezek.xxxvi.26f., xlviii. 35; Isa. Iii. yff.; Zech. ii. 4ff = Hebrew text 
8ff.; Joelii.8ff, Hebrew text iii), though the other aspects, political 
and national, naturalistic and cosmic are still found as well. 

The basis of all expectati ons of s alvation is therefor e faith in Yah- 
weh, i.e. He who is , 1 faith in the actual presence of the Holy God, who 
is also the God of salvation. With Procksch we may say: ‘Israel’s faith 

1 Seep.i79f. 
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in God embraces the future’. 1 The promise with respect to the future 
lies in the ac tuality of Yahweh and in His community-relationship 
with His people , both of which are implicit in the name Yahweh (as 
is also the case with His holiness. 2 They remain the basis of all further 
relationships, even of the most diverging, and even contradictory 
hopes. This security is found in its purest state in the prophetical hopes 
of salvation mentioned above which bear the mark of the Spirit of 
God in the fullest measure, which look forward to the day when Yah¬ 
weh shall be Israel’s God and Israel shall be Yahweh’s people, or, 
to put it in a different way, the time when God shall dwell among His 
people. In this way we can find the basis of the security of salvation 
repeated again and again in those prophecies which express most 
adequately the hopes of salvation in the Old Testament. 3 

That does not mean that the hope of salvation contains only this 
spiritual element ; because Israel believed in God as a God who 
grants life and abundance, including material earthly abundance, its 
hopes were also always directed towards earthly blessings, towards 
freedom and material plenty, towards victory over Israel’s enemies 
and towards peace in Israel. Even in the words of those prophets 
whose thoughts are most spiritual such elements are to be found again 
and again; with Deutero-Isaiah, for instance, who emphasizes the 
expectation of God’s kingship in Jerusalem so strongly (lii.7ff.), this 
kingship does not on ly represent somethingspiritual, but also earthly 
reality. This even applies to the c ebed Yakweh, of whom it is said that 
after his humiliation and suffering unto death he will be feared as 
an irresistible royal majesty; therefore the song of the suffering servant 
even begins with the jubilation of his glorification (lii. 13). 

Yet it is, on the other hand, unmistakable that there are p rofound 
differences, gaps even, between the earliest expectations of salvation 
and the later hopes of classical prop h ecy; 4 as a matter of fact, a strong 


1 Theologie, p.582; see also my Die Hoffmmg im A.T. , p.580; cf. Bleeker, op.cit. 
Pidoux, op. cit.y and G. Westermann, Das Hojfen im A.T., in Ges. Studien Forschung 
am A.T., 1964, pp.2igff., e.g. p.264: (Die HofFnung) griindet sich auf das Dasein 
Gottes fur sein Volk und hat darin ihre unbedingte Gewissheit. Westermann finds its 
literary origin in *dem Bekenntnis der Zuversicht in den Klagepsalmen’ (p. 265). 

2 In my opinion H.Berkhof (Over de methode der Eschatology , NTT, XIX, 1964/5, pp. 
48off., cf. pp.45off., 46of.) rightly opposed the ideas of J. Moltmann (Theologie der 
Hojjrmng) by emphasizing that the Biblical hopes cannot be divorced from that which 
has already been granted by God in faith. 

3 Cf. Berkhof, op. cit ., p.485. We may say that in the light of the above a central ele¬ 
ment of Baumgartels Verheissung must be considered to be correct, though of course 
many objections must be raised against the framing of this point and the consequen¬ 
ces involved. 

4 This led Von Rad, Theology II, to suppose that the prophets had definitely broken 
with the belief in Yahweh as the God of salvation in the sense of the ancient Israelite 
tradition. 
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tension also springs up afterwards between these critical prophetic ex¬ 
pectations and the latest expressions of Israel’s hope, which, in spite 
of great differences in their way of representation, turn back again 
in part towards the earliest expectations. 1 

The gap is clearly visible between the earliest expe ctations of salva- 
tion, on the one hand, which ar e wholly politi cal in character and are 
founded on a naive optimism which at once turns God’s grace for 
Israel into material earthly hopes of prosperity and power, and on the 
other hand the classical prophetic pronouncements which in contrast 
with the former could be called c ritical and realistic and which may 
only predict ruin for the near future and see the time of salvation only 
in th e distant futur e for a remnant which has survived and has been 
renewed inwardly and spiritually. 

The reason for this contrast is not only to be found in different politi¬ 
cal or economical situations, it is not only to be explained from the 
fact that the earliest expectations arose in a time of political progress, 
the latest hopes in times of national downfall. For Amos’ first prophe¬ 
cies, proclaiming the downfall of the northern kingdom of Israel, were 
pronounced before the great changes in the field of politics abroad 
made themselves felt (by the appearance of the Assyrians under Tig- 
lath-Pileser); the kingdom of Jeroboam II was even at its height 
still (p.69). The causejayjieeper: it came to be realized that God’s 
favour to Israel was not something to be assured of once and for all, as 
had often been done on traditional and cultic grounds, but that it had 
to materialize in the Community of God: the communion between 
Yahweh and His people makes the highest demands upon Israel, 
both in the religious and in the moral field (see the attacks against 
Israel by Amos, iii.2, Isaiah, ch.i, or Jeremiah, ch.vii). Transgres¬ 
sions against God’s commandments, given to maintain the communion, 
were looked upon as disloyalty towards Yahweh Himself which could 
not but be followed by chastisement. The perturbation at the im¬ 
morality, the social abuses and the hollow piety caused the prophets to 
protest that there was no question of a real community of God any 
longer and that there was fundamentally no difference between Israel 
and the nations which God had destroyed before the eyes of Israel 
(Amosii.6ff.). Amos understood that a general belief in Yahweh’s pro¬ 
vidence formed a basis too unstable for a life in communion with God 
as He had revealed Himself to Israel. 

And for that reason the time had come to destroy the ancient hopes 
of salvation; it is Amos in particular who was called upon to turn 
against the ideas that had arisen in Israel concerning God’s saving 

1 Cf. O. Ploger, op . cit. 
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activity and especially against the hope for the approaching day of 
the Lord as a day of salvation (Amos v). 

In fac t, Amos her e take s a st and against the average piety as it had 
taken form on t he ground of th e ancient hopes o f salvation and of the 
cult with its Psalms on Y ahweh as king (Ps. xlvii); hence he and the 
other prophets, who proclaimed the same message after him, aroused 
such opposition among the priests (Amos vii) and among most of the 
other prophets (‘false’ prophets, see p.59 and passim ), who clung to 
the ancient promises and the theology of providence and covenant 
which sprang from these promises. The prophets’ views were disputed 
hotly. The only ground for Amos’ preaching was the ‘roaring of the 
lion’: the fact that ’Adonai Yahweh spoke (iii.8, cf.i. 2). From certain 
visions of his handed down to us (vii. 1 -9; viii. iff.; ix. iff) it becomes 
apparent how he came to realize that Yahweh had decided irrevoca¬ 
bly upon the destruction of the people. 

Now that we have indicated the break in Israel’s hopes of salvation 
we must speak of the ideas^ that lie on e ither side of this break. We 
shall first deal very briefly with the prophecies from the time before 
Amos. They are to be found in the collections of Gen. xlix, Num. xxiiif. 
and Deut.xxxiii. It is clear that they are strongly influenced by 
‘political’ consideratio ns, by ideas datin g from di e period of the Judges 
and from that of Davi d and Solomon. The question arises here 
whether these expectations may be called prophetic — even if they 
occur in a context of prophetic statements. Part of these, especially 
those collected in the blessings of Jacob and Moses are ‘sayings’ rather 
than prophecies (Gen. xlix. I3ff). In these expectations the national 
and political element play s as important a part as the religious ele¬ 
ment ; they express a firm belief i n the indestructible^relationshipbe- 
tween Yahweh as the Lord with His people Israel, while the spiritual 
nature of thi s covenant and the relig io us a nd moral demands implicit 
in it are hardly m entione d at all (only in the Levi-proverbs of Deut. 
xxxiii). 

Related to these political and national expectations is the proph¬ 
ecy of Nathan which predicted for the house of David and enduring 
(hereditary) kingship in Israel maintained by the grace of God 
(‘I will be his father, and he shall be my son’, 2 Sam. vii. 14), 1 and the 
‘last words’ of David in which Nathan’s prophecy is alluded to but also 
the religious and moral nature of this kingship is emphasized. (2 Sam. 
xxiii. iff.). Unfortunately the original form of these two texts is 
difficult to ascertain, for 2 Sam. vii was rewritten in a Deuteronomic 
manner and 2 Sam. xxiii. iff. is a corrupt text. This prophecy had a 
great influence upon the whole of Israel’s range of ideas; thus the 
1 See A. Cacquot, La propkitie de Nathan , Suppl. VT, 1963, pp. 2 12ff. 
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dynasty of David was linked with the covenant between God and His 
people. 

This will serve to explain not only wh y so much attention is paid 
in the books of Samuel and Kings to the period of David and the suc¬ 
cession ofSolomon, and why the Chronicles even take David and 
Solomon as the starting-point of a completely new period (it is even 
stated that David and Solomon occupy the throne of the kingdom 
of Yahweh in Jerusalem, and that they are His viceroys, i Chron. 
xvii. 14; xxviii.5; xxix.23), but also why the Davidic dynasty keeps 
on playing a part in the p r ophet ic predi ctions of salvation, from 
Amos ix.i 1 (and Hoseaiii.5, if the words ‘and David their king’ are 
authentic) until the latest parts of the Old Testament (Zech.xii. ioff.) 
and until the New Testament. But, as we remarked above, especially 
in the classical prophecies from Isaiah and Micah this expectation, 
connected with the house of David, was also judged critically; 
this may already be the case in Amosix. 11 where Amos speaks of the 
tabernacle of David that is fallen (or falling); but this is certainly true 
of Isa. xi, where the prophet says clearly that he no longer expects any¬ 
thing from the reigning branch of the house of David but that he 
hopes that salvation will be brought by a new shoot that will spring 
from the trunk that was cut down entirely (cf. also Micah v. if.). 

The message of the classical prophets is characterised by the new 
turn given to the hope of salvation. In their preaching the Scriptural 
prophets have indeed accepted various elements of the ancient popu¬ 
lar expectations, the Davidic and political hopes 1 as well as the natu¬ 
ralistic expectations, but nevertheless they place the whole of the hope 
of salvation in a new light, the light of the judgment, the cleavage in 
the community, the sin of the people and the holiness of God. F rom 
now on Israel is given to understand that the judgment is not only 
to fall upon the enemies of the people ; not upon the man in the street, 
but first of all upon the king, the priest, the prophet and the wise man. 

In the classical prophets the work of God’s revelation, coming to 
them through visions, words and events, awake ned a seme of the 
all-overpowering certainty that God would not allow the people with 
which He had entered into communion to exist in its empirical reality, 
but that He would cause it to perish. This appears most impressively 
from the vision of Isaiah’s call (vi), which proclaims absolute ruin, 2 * 

1 The fact that the eschatological hopes of the pre-exilic prophets are historical and 
‘diesseitig* is emphasized (as appears from a short survey in ZAW i960, p.87) 
again by J.H.Gronbaek; see also E.Rohland, Die Bedeutung der Erwahlungstraditionen 
fur die Eschatologie der a.L Propheten , 1956, and R.E. Clements, Prophecy and Covenant , 

i 9 6 5 t >PP* I0 3 ff * 

2 This message is not mitigated either by the last few words of the Hebrew text of 

Isa.vi. 13, which should be considered as a gloss (cf. my Prophecy and Eschatology , 
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but fundamentally the same is true of Amos, of Micah, of Hosea, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; Jeremiah could even think bad news charac¬ 
teristic of the truthfulness of the prophetic message. 

In spite of all this the propjiets did not de ny the belie f that G od 
loved Israel; on the contrary, it was exactly on the ground of this be¬ 
lief that the prophets announced the coming judgment (Amosiii.2); 
therefore they adhered to their belief that Yahweh would renew 
Israel through judgement and suffering. They proclaimed the coming 
of a new Israel which would glorify God with all its heart in the midst 
of the world. Several of the prophets think this renewal so overwhelm¬ 
ing that the whole of the world becomes involved: the Kingdom of 
God is viewed in a universal, and sometimes even in a cosmic light. 

There is a difference in insight among the prophets on the relation¬ 
ship between judgment and salvation; with Amos the message of 
salvation comes at the end of his book, quite abruptly ( unvermittelt) 
after his proclamation of judgment; the passage looks either like an 
addition by a later hand or like a message from the prophet which he 
passed on in the circle of his disciples; This message is more traditional 
than in his message of judgment; but it occupies a wholly different 
position with him from that which it occupies in ancient piety: the 
salvation he expects comes only after the judgment, not until after 
the complete downfall of the house of David. 

Hosea sees a closer connection between downfall and restoration 
-the downfall will lead to repentance (Hos.ii. 17, R.V. 15) and 
Israel will again love Yahweh. 

In Isaiah’s work downfall and restoration are not quite in a direct 
line; he emphatically stresses God’s miracle 1 ; he speaks of this res¬ 
toration in paradoxical terms (ix. 1; vii. 10-17; viii.5-10). 2 Isaiah 
expects complete ruin and after that full salvation. 3 The new Kingdom 
of God will be brought about by a prince of salvation who is described 
as a ‘Wonderful Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 


p.210); Isaiah did believe, indeed, that there would be a remnant that was to pre¬ 
dominate, but this remnant would be very small and would only escape by a miracle 
of God and form a new people; ch. vi does not speak of this remnant; this was after¬ 
wards felt to be an omission, which resulted in the addition of the gloss. 

1 See Prophecy and Eschatology , pp. 207ff. 

2 In viii.8 Immanuel should be translated by ‘God be with us', but in viii.10 by 
‘God is with us*; she’ar yashub may imply a promise as well as a threat; in him the 
‘strangeness* of God’s activity becomes evident (28f.). The Immanuel prophecy 
predicts the birth of a son to the young, newly-married queen who is not aware as 
yet of her pregnancy. In this prophecy it is particularly the name which the mother 
will give her child in view of the political circumstances that is of fundamental 
importance (the name implies a prayer as well as an eulogy). Cf. also J.J. Stamm, 
‘Die Immanuel-Weissagung*, Veins Pest., IV, 1954, pp.2oflf. 

3 See my Jahwe en zijn stad . 
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the Prince of Peace’, (ix.5), and who, according to a later prophecy 
(xi. iff.), will be led in all things by the Spirit ofYahweh. 

He believes that not merely Israel but the whole world will benefit 
by this salvation (xi.9; ii.2ff.); it will even bring about a cosmic 
change (peace among the animals, xi.6ff). The very fact that Isaiah 
uses mythological images demonstrates that the salvation expected by 
Isaiah transcends historical reality. Isaiah no longer sees the resto¬ 
ration on the historical plane only, but in a supra-historical light. 1 

The last Isaian hopes of salvation have therefore been transposed 
to a different key, salvation has become universal even if it is Israelite 
and even if it is received via Israel. Salvation will be given in a wholly 
spiritual manner, not brought about by victories gained by the sword, 
although the king of salvation is also the victor. Salvation does not 
result in the powerful state of Israel, but in peace in the world, even 
among the animals: one might feel inclined to say with quote St. Paul: 
God shall be all in all, when Isaiah’s hopes are summarized in the 
verse: Tor the earth shall be full of the knowledge ofYahweh’ (xi.9). 

On account of this transposition of the hope of salvation^ Isaiah may be 
called the first preacher of the eschatological^ expectation; he sheds a purely 
eschatological light upon this salvation -he is clearly concerned with the Hast 
things' . He looks upon the downfall of Israel as the dawning of the day 
ofthe Lord (ii. 10-18), and as the harbinger of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The old state of things will not return (ii.4; xi.6ff.). 
That which is to come is more than a restoration of the historical 
even if it is to be enacted on this earth -, but it is a complete renewal 
ofthe world. All this gives us the right to consider Isaiah in particular 
as the creator of eschatology in the true sense of the word (although 
Hosea is not far behind Him). 

The prophets after Isaiah did not have muc h t o add to his proph- 
ecies; the prophet who reminds us most of Isaiah is Micah; he alone 
proclaims the downfall of Jerusalem even more directly than Isaiah did 
(iii. 12). The prophets after Isaiah until the exile do not soar so high as 
the prophecies of Isaiah. Universal traits are not wholly lacking (Zeph. 
iii. 9), but yet we get the impression that the struggle to save the spir¬ 
itual life of Israel itself is so hard that the preaching of the prophets 
must concentrate more and more and must therefore centre on the 
judgment and the salvation of Israel. It is true that religious life tends 
to become more and more inward (cf. Mic.vi.8; Zeph. iii. 12; Jer. 
xxxi. 3 iff.), Ezek. xxxvi. 26ff. Jeremiah’s messianic expectation (xxiii. 5) 
bears some traits closely related to Isa.xi. iff. (Tahweh sidqenu, 
‘Yahweh our righteousness’, or ‘our salvation’, is the name of the 
‘righteous Branch’). Both with Ezekiel and with Jeremiah a universal 
1 As against Buber: Der Glaube der Propheten. 
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hope is lacking. The most profound expression of hope of these two 
prophets is: ‘Ye shall be my people, and I will be your God’. In the 
work of Ezekiel, who apparently experienced the downfall at an ear¬ 
lier age than Jeremiah, the expectation of restoration comes to the 
fore again (ch. xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxvii, xl-xlviii), but here, too, this res¬ 
toration is seen absolutely in the light of the miracle granted by God 
(the resurrection in ch. xxxvii). 

Deutero-Isaiah represents a new stage in the prophetic expectation of 
salvation; with him the high hopes of Isaiah return, though they are 
here placed in a different light. Whereas Isaiah expected a complete 
renewal of the world after the judgment which was to com e and of 
which he and his people were only experiencing the beginning, Deu¬ 
tero-Isaiah proclaims that Israel has pass ed t hroug h the judgment and 
that definite salvation has come very near. Deutero-Isaiah's ardent faith 
expects the emergence of the last things in a very near future. From various 
terms and images used by the prophet it appears that to him the salva¬ 
tion he expected was an event that far transcended the historical plane; 
cf. the repeated use of the verb bara 5 , to create, 1 which proves that the 
salvation of Israel was no less than a new creation; he sees new things 
come to pass that have never been before (xli. 20; xliii. 7, 19; xliv.24; 
xlv. 8; xlvi. gf.; xlviii. 6f.); the deliverance may be compared with the 
creation (li.gff), and with the deliverance from Egypt; 2 Yahweh shall 
be glorified in the presence of all and unto Him every knee shall bow; 
Yahweh reigns again in Jerusalem (lii. 7f., cf. xl.g). There will be an 
everlasting covenant which will reveal all the faithful acts of grace 
granted to David, so that all the nations will run unto Israel which is 
His witness (lv.3-5); Israel is called to be ‘a light to the Gentiles 5 and 
a ‘covenant of the people 5 ( berith *am ) 3 to teach the world the torah and 
the miskpat (xlii; xlix). In this latter a missionary task for Israel is 
implicit; the awareness of this task arises from the conviction that the 
fulfilment of the prophetic expectations is approaching (near eschato- 
logy). The missionary character of Deutero-Isaiah 5 s message has often 
been denied and it was thought that the hope that Israel was to be a 
light to the Gentiles would concern the deliverance God would ac¬ 
complish for Israel; 4 the miracle of God 5 s deliverance accomplished 


1 16 times, cf. Humbert, bara , and my Prophecy and Eschatology , where the reader will 
find further literature and documentation. 

2 See B. J. van der Merwe, op cit . 

3 The meaning of ‘am (in Isa. xlii. 6) as mankind, or men in general, is based on the 
use of the word in the preceding verse. 

4 For example W.Zimmerli: roxu; ^eou, Th. Wb . z.N.T.,V, pp.653ff., and P. A.H. 
de Boer, ‘Deutero-Isaiah’s Message*, 0 . T.S., XI, 1956, pp.8off. 

R. Martin Achard, op. cit.; see the review by H.Cazelles in VT i960, pp.giff., who, 
in opposition to him defends the missionary character. 
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for Israel, would be the light itself. This view does not, however, do full 
justice to Isa.xlix.5-6, where the deliverance of Israel is represented 
as an easy task in comparison with the greater and ultimate task 
that Israel should be a light to the Gentiles so that God’s salvation 
might spread as far as the ends of the earth. The missionary 61 an must, 
therefore, have been born in the circle of those who believe that ulti¬ 
mate salvation is near; the same has always been the case in the early 
days and also during the further history of Christianity. 1 

Many attempts have been made to explain the expectations of the 
prophet of the exile from the fact that he was a poet 2 , but his pathos is 
not merely that of the poet but especially that of the visionary who sees 
the birth of a new world. This must certainly have been the reason why 
Israel, but most clearly early Christianity, reverted to the message of 
Deutero-Isaiah again and again, as is evident from the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St.John and the Epistles of St. Paul. 

The prophet’s high hopes require the application of counterpoint; 
through the high notes of rejoicing at deliverance and salvation we 
hear the sonorous sounds of the theme of the suffering servant of the 
Lord. This daring harmonizing of two contrasting scales has brought 
many scholars to the conviction that this work was not composed by 
one man but that here the work of several authors was mixed up. 3 This 
view seems to us to be absolutely incorrect: if Deutero-Isaiah had 
only spoken of deliverance and salvation he would not really have 
proclaimed the word of God but would have not done much more 
than renew the ancient hopes of salvation on the ground of the belief 
in providence and revive the ancient nationalistic hopes. But this 
hope is in fact sustained by the pure faith in Yahweh’s covenant with 
Israel, which is addressed by him again and again as bachir , ‘elect’, or 
as c ebed , ‘servant’; the two words supplement each other: the chosen 
one is essentially the servant. 4 In his preaching all the elements of the 
faith in Yahweh play a part: Yahweh’s holiness, His majesty which is 
apparent in the Creation, His intervention in the history of His people 
and of the world. Deutero-Isaiah is convinced that he stands at the 
end of the period of the judgment of his people (xl. if., li. I7ff) and at 
the beginning of the period of salvation (xl.3ff.; xlviii.2of.; liv. iff). 
But while he was proclaiming this salvation he came to understand 

1 Cf. Th. C. Vriezen, ‘Zending in het Oude Testament*, Hervormd Teologiese Studies y 
1954 or Heerbaan, 1954. 

* For example J.Lindblom, The Servant Songs in Dt. I., 1951, p.88, who goes very far 
in this respect. 

3 See the survey given by Volz in his commentary Jesaja II, and G.R. North, The 
Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah.; R.Preis, Der Gottesknecht im A.T., ZAW, 1955, 
pp.68f?., J.Hempel, Vom irrenden Glauben, now in Apoxysmata, 1961, pp. iSgfF. 

4 See my Die Erwahlung Israels. 
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ever more deeply that his people is unbelieving, blind and deaf (xl. 
27ff.; xli. 11 -14; xlii. i8ff.; xliv. 8; xlviii. 7ff.; xlix. i4ff.; 1. iff.; li. i2f.), 
especially because of the great spiritual disappointment he had met 
with on the part of his people because they did not believe in the realty 
of Yahweh’s power. 1 And in his preaching he joins battle so violently 
that the sharpest contrasts spring up and he is not spared suffering 
( 1 . 4 ff.); He endures this suffering for the sake of God and on behalf of 
his people and thus he arrives at the understanding that the true de¬ 
liverance of his people and of the world and therefore the fulfilment of 
salvation can only come to pass through the suffering of the true ser¬ 
vant of the Lord. Thus he is inspired to the conception of the figure of 
the suffering servant 2 , through which figure he proclaims that futur e 
salvation can essentially only be realized through atonement for sin, 
through the purification of the people by the struggle and the suffer¬ 
ing of the guiltless servant whom God calls to this task. Deutero-Isaiah 
expects the salvation of God for his people, no less at the end of 
his appearance than at the beginning, but more than at the begin¬ 
ning he then links the realisation of it to a spiritual purification. In 
his initial message (xl. 2) he thought that the sins of his people had 
already been atoned for by the suffering during the exile, but after¬ 
wards it appears that he is aware that it is not merely the outward 
participation in the judgment, but only the inward sharing of suffer¬ 
ing because of sin that can prepare the way for the renewal of life. 

Just as the pre-exilic prophets consider the judgment as a part of 
the ex pectation of the future, the suffering servant is an integral part 
of Deu ter o-Isaiah’s message of salvation. This figure is also comparable 
to the messianic figure of the pre-exilic prophecies, but it has changed a 
great deal: it is, as it were, the negative of the pre-exilic figure. Yet, as 
we have already remarked above (p.44if.), the messianic element of 
the victorious king is not lacking in Deutero-Isaiah’s work; on the 
contrary, both the beginning and the conclusion of the pericope 
(Isa.lii. 13-liii. 12) speak of him as an invincible prince. 3 

The new world whic h De utero-Isai ah predicts for his people, and 
therefore for ail the nations, is charact erized by this atoning suffering. 
A few elements of this message are also found again in the book 
of Zechariah: it is, at any rate, remarkable that his message begins 
with a call to repentance and that in his opinion salvation can only 
be realized by the Spirit of God; moreover the king of salvation in 

1 In his most valuable book The Servant Songs J. Lindblom (like J. Hempel) emphasizes 
too strongly the disappointment experienced by the prophet in his hopes of Gyrus. 

2 On the problems connected with the collective or individual interpretation of the 
*ebed see particularly (beside Volz and North) H.H. Rowley, The servant of the Lord . 

3 For further literature see p.77n.i; further also W. Zimmerli, J.Jeremias, ncdq 
-&eou, Th.Wb.z.hf.T.,V . 
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Deutero-Zechariah bears the character of the *ani, the humble one 
(cf.xii.9flf.) 1 message may also be connected with that of the exilic 
prophets (cf.Zeph.iii. 12 with Zech.ix.9); in the same way Zech.i 
refers to the earlier, apparently pre-exilic prophets. 

Besides Zechariah we may further mention Lamentations iii, 
which also strikes notes similar to those of Isaiah liiff., but this chapter 
is not eschatological in content. Generally speaking the songs of the 
t ebed Yahweh found but very little response in Israel. It is true that the 
Jews did not deny completely the statement that by the suffering ser¬ 
vant of the Lord the Messiah was meant; there are a few texts in the 
Testament of Benjamin and the book of Enoch which prove this; the 
latter book also associates the Son of Man with the *ebed Yahweh. This 
relationship is found again in the New Testament in Jesus’ conscious¬ 
ness of His being the Messiah. 2 

Though the message of the suffering servant found only little re¬ 
sponse during the post-exilic period, the hopes that the coming salva - 
tion would be brought about soon inspired especially the first period. 
There are some indications, especially in Haggai (ii.2iff.) and Zech¬ 
ariah (iiif.) that the formation of the state of Israel was expected soon. 
Some (Haggai and Zerubbabel) probably also wanted to put this 
expectation into practice in 521-520 during the difficult period for 
the Persian Empire. 3 This hope was not only national and political, 
but also universal and cosmic (Haggai ii.6-9); Jerusalem would be 
the city of God, the metropolis of the world (Zech.ii.5-9, 10-17; 
viii.2off.) after Yahweh had conquered all the nations (ii. 1-4). 
The representations in the last part of Isaiah (Trito-Isaiah) rather 
one-sidedly place Jerusalem in the limelight (lx-lxii) 4 but in the last few 
chapters (lxvf.) they contain universal and supra-historical elements; 
especially in lxv. 17ff. there are various traits that are elaborated in 
later apocalyptic works (a new heaven and a new earth; the long term 
of life of men as in the period before the Flood, the Isaianic paradisiac 
peace). Here we have come to the last period of the expectation of 
salvation in the Old Testament, in which people revel in the signs of 

1 Cf. K. Elliger, op. eit., on this text (ATD). 

2 J.Jeremias, op. cit., pp.685ff., further literature p.654; the relationship between 
Jesus and the *ebed Tahwek in the N.T. is doubted by J.N.Sevenster, NTT 1958/59, 
p.27; see also F.Hahn, Christologische Hoheitstitel ', PP.54IF. On this question see further 
G.Sevenster, Christologie; Cullmann, op. cit., J.Coppens, VEspSrance messianique, R. 
Sc. Rel., 1963, pp. 4off. 

3 Compare R.Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel III, 1929, pp.454ff. and e.g., the 
2nd edition of J. M. Powith Smith: The prophets and their time , 1940, PP* 24°ff* > a bo my 
Religion of Israel , pp. 253#. 

4 N.W.Porteous, Jerusalem-Zion, the growth of a symbol, Verbannung und Heimkehr, 
Rudolph Festschrift, 1961, pp. 235ff.; also A.Causse, La mythe de la nouoelle Jerusalem, 
R.H.Th., 1938, pp. 377ff.; K.L. Schmidt, Jerusalem als Urbild und Abbild, Eranos- 
Jahrbuch 1950, pp.207ff.; G. von Rad, Theology II, pp.i47ff., 292ff. 
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future salvation (cf. Zech.viii.4f. with Isa.lxv. 20). In this late prophe¬ 
tic period the cosmic element is emphasized more and more (Isa. 
xxivff.; Joeliii) and besides that also personal salvation (the expecta¬ 
tion of resurrection from the dead, Isa.xxvi). We are here on the bor¬ 
derline between prophecy and apocalyptic 1 : salvation is seen in a 
transcendental light. Besides that, however, people emphatically cling 
to the reality of the salvation inherent in Israel, as appears from the 
theology of Chronicles which apparently in opposition to the Samari¬ 
tans emphasized the fact that Israel was the kingdom of God (see 

p.438) • 

That the hope of God’s salvation in the near future was turned into 
a tran scendentalizing expectation of salvation in apocalyptic may be 
explained from the disapp ointment and the feeling of insecuri ty which 
took possession of many people’in "the years after the exile. After the 
high hopes of Deutero-Isaiah the Jews who had returned to Jerusalem 
soon began to feel disappointed. Something of this is already noticeable 
in Haggai and Zechariah (cf. also Ezraiii. i2ff.), but it completely 
dominates the background of the message of Malachi, who starts out 
with emphatically combating the view that God no longer loves Israel 
(i. 2); the same disappointment may lie at the back of ii. 17; and Mala¬ 
chi opposes to it the message of the reality of the day of Yahweh and 
of the judgment and the salvation this day will bring with it. A similar 
feeling of disappointment is expressed in Jer.xxxiii.34ff., where the 
doubts concerning Israel’s calling are answered with the words of 
Jer. xxxi. 35!?. 

In post-exilic Israel there was, therefore, a profound dissension 
concerning the eschatological hope: some, who held theocratic views, 
continued to cling to the reality of the salvation received, to the belief 
that in Jerusalem, in the restored temple, salvation had come and would 
continue to come if only the people remained faithful (Mai. iii. 6-12); 
others were dissatisfied and no longer expected anything, others, final¬ 
ly, thought that salvation would come in other ways - that the realiza¬ 
tion of salvation could only come about in a future world; they first 
expected the destruction of this world and did not think salvation 
could be realized in this world unless it descended to earth from 
heaven; thus the time of salvation was moved to a new world, to the 
*olam kabba \ 2 

It is impossible for us to deal further with the development of the 
expectation of salvation in apocalyptic, for this no longer belongs to 
the field of Old Testament theology; here the most widely differing 


1 See E. S. Mulder, Die teologie van die Jesaja Apokalipse, 1954. 

2 Compare particularly O. Ploger, op. cit. 
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elements, of widely different origins, come together, 1 If its roots are 
to be found in the eschatological prophecies, 2 it owes its transcendental 
framework to the fact that the parousia failed to come, and its literary 
form apparently to many, often non-Israelite influences such as the 
dualistic Parseeism, the ancient oriental wisdom, popular ancient 
mythological elements, early gnostic views, etc. 

In the Old Testament itself the following elements are also of im¬ 
portance : 

a. first of all the h ope, expressed in Joeliii.gfF.; Zech.xiii and Ezek. 
xxxviiif., of a final battle of the nations which is to be fought before the 
definitive coming of salvation; we may wonder if Isa.xxiv-xxvii was 
also written from the point of view of this conception; in such texts the 
views of the more theological groups and the apocalyptic ones ap¬ 
pear to have merged; 

b . The computation of the time when the salvation will be realized; 
it is best known from Daniel (Dan.ix. 27ff.), but also lies at the back of 
the chronology of the Old Testament (Gen.v, xi), based on the doc¬ 
trine that the world was to last 4000 years 3 ; this doctrine was probably 
elaborated in the later MSS. of the Hebrew text; the Samaritan text 
contains other and probably more ancient numbers. 4 

Finally the doctrine of the son of man in Daniel (vii. i3), s which 
plays an important part in the New Testament; in Daniel vii. 13 
dominion is given to ‘one like the Son of man’ at the end of time; in 
verse 22 this kingship is associated with the people of Israel, at any 

1 On this compare (see p.46 n.2): M. Friedlander, Die religiosen Bewegungen innerhalb 
des Judentums, 1905, pp.22ff.; Bertholet, op. cit ., pp.435ff.J E. Schiirer, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel , II 4 , pp.579ff.; Volz. op. cit.; W.Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums*, 
1926, pp.202ff.; M.J. Lagrange, Le Judaisme 2 , 1931, pp.7off.; G.F. Moore, Judaism, 
II, 1932, pp.323ff.; J.Bonsirven, Les idies juives, 1934, pp. I36ff., and Le Judaisme 
Palestinien , 1950, pp. i4off.,; C. Steuernagel, op. cit.; M.A.Beek, Inleiding in de Joodse 
Apocalyptiek van het oud - en nieuwtestamentische tijdoak, 1950; D.S. Russel, Between the 
Testaments , 1960, and The method and message of Jewish apocalyptic , 1964. 

2 G. von Rad, Theology II, pp-303ff., fundamentally denies this connection (see, 
however, p.308) and looks upon apocalyptic as essentially a form of gnosis, because its 
chief aim is the unveiling of the mysteries of the scheme of things. An important as¬ 
pect of this conception is that it gives the “wisdom-element” in apocalyptic its due. 
On the other hand it neglects aspects that are important for an understanding of 
apocalyptic, such a complicated subject in itself. Moreover, it rests too much on 
earlier, non-Biblical texts (von Rad, op. cit., pp.305ff.). Compare now O. Cull- 
mans well-considered views in: Heilals Ceschichte, 1965, pp.6iff. 

2 Cf. for example L. Kohler, Theologies , pp. 72, 238 n. 70. 

4 Cf. Dillmann, Handbuch z. A.T. on Gen.v andxi; also Acts vii.4, which presupposes 
the reading of the Samaritan text, as was already observed by P.Kahle, Th. St. u. Kr . 
88, 1915, p.400 ( Untersuchungen zur Gesck. des Pentateuchtextes); the Book of Jubilees also 
has the figures of the Samaritan text, cf. Dillmann in Sitzungsber. Kon. Preuss. Akad. v . 
Wiss., Berlin, 1883, 1 , p.323. 

3 See besides Russell’s books, J. Coppens, Le messianisme sapientiel et les origines litteraires 

duFils de Vhomme daniilique, Suppl. VT, III pp. 33ff.; L. Dequeker, Lefils de Vhomme et 
les Saints du Tres Haut 2 , 1961. 
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rate with a plural entity, ‘the saints 5 ; this term may refer to a special 
category, namely the pious men among the people. 1 Nevertheless 
there is no denying that in a later period (in the books of Enoch and 
IV Ezra and in the New Testament) the son of man means the Mes¬ 
siah. The question arises whether in the book of Daniel, too, a singular 
figure may have been intended; it is possible 2 though by no means 
certain 3 that the bearer of the kingship at the time of salvation in 
Dan. vii must be taken to be Israel’s king of salvation, the Messiah; in 
that case the prince would be called the bearer of the royal dignity, 
and in verse 22 the people 4 ; both, however, have the same function. 5 
This figure is, at all events, 6 represented as the bearer of the kingly dig¬ 
nity of the eschatological kingdom; he is here already the heavenly 
figure (in contrast to the animals, which represent the chaos and the 
‘netherworld 5 ), though not yet the pre-existent figure of later escha¬ 
tology. 

c. Summary and survey 

I In order to obtain a satisfactory survey of the development of the idea 
| of salvation in the Ofd Testament thebretplan"will“be to" distinguish 
four periods: 

Gi pre-eschatological 
<2> proto-eschatological 

I 0 eschatological with reference to the near future (or in the process 
of realization) 

: & transcendental-eschatological. 7 

; The first period is the period, before the appearance of the classical 
prophets. In those days there is the expectation of a yoiti Yahweh, 8 
which, as appears from Amos, is looked upon as the day of salvation, 
jwhen by His victorious deeds* Yahweh shall reveal Himself anew as 

1 M. Noth, Die Heiligen des Hochsten , Ges. Stud. pp. 274ff., who looks upon the ‘saints’ 

as angels, is opposed by C.Berkelmans, The Saints of the Most High and their kingdom , 
OTS, XIV, 1965, pp.3o 5 fF. * ' 

2 So Steuemagel, op. cit., p.482; cf. also A.Bentzen, Daniel 2 (Handbueh z. A.T.) 1952, 
p.63; J. Muilenburg, Thesonof man, JBLi. 

3 See for example H. W. Obbink, Daniel in Tekst en Uitleg . 

4 Compare a similar transition in v. 28 and vi. 1 (so also Steuemagel). 

s In that case this would be a parallel to the problem in Isa.liii; there we also find a 
singular being described who can represent a collective idea; in this connection we 
may think of the reference in Dan.xii.3 (plural) to Isa.lii/liii (liii. 11; singular); cf. 
R. Martin-Achard, De la mart d la resurrection, 1956, pp. 1 i6ff. 

6 Cf. Bentzen, op. ciU , p.65, who quotes with approval J. Hempd, Die Mehrdeutigkeit 
der Geschichte als Problem der prophetischen Theologie , 1936, p. 43; cf. also Bentzen, 
Messias, p. 72. 

7 In the following pages we shall give the concluding pages of our lecture Prophecy 
and Eschatology . 

8 For literature on theyom Yahweh , see above, p.439, n.4. 

9 Compare von Rad, op. cit.; so we should not relate this conception to the cultic 
theophanies, as Mowinckel does. 
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the Lord for the sake of Israel (see above, pp.igoff. on the epiphanies 
of Yahweh) and shall bring Israel to its full glory by restoring it to 
the position of authority it once had in the time of David. The future 
is seen to a great extent in the light of the past, the idealized age of 
David; people live at least as much in the grip of the past as in the grip 
of the future, though the latter element was not entirely lacking in 
Israel even in the days before the classical prophets (the Yahwist in 
Gen.xii.3). In this pre-eschatological period Israel’s hopes are, as 
far as we can ascertain, mainly political and national (Gen.xlix; 
Num.xxiv; Deut.xxxiii; the earliest Yahweh-King-Psalms?), though 
moral motives were not lacking. This form cannot really be called 
eschatological, because this expectation is not concerned with the 
renewal of the world but with Israel’s greatness. 1 Its tendency is much 
rather expansive and nationalistic than looking out spiritually for a 
new world created by Yahweh; moreover it is, in fact, directed to the 
past rather than to the future. Yet this period may be called pre- 
eschatological, in the sense that even in this period there were elements 
that are found again in the next period and themes on which this 
next period rests. We especially think of the certainty of Israel that! 
it is God’s people, a certainty the background of which lies not only inj 
the cult but especially in history. 2 j 

The second period is that of Isaiah (Amos to Jeremiah): it is the ! 
period in which the vision of a new people and a new kingdom is; 
beginning to play a part, a kingdom that will embrace the whole- 
world and that rests on spiritual forces that spring from God. ij 
would call this the period of awakening eschatology ; this kingdom cer-j 
tainly is an eschaton, ’ acharith , (though it appears in history). I 

The third period is that of Deutero-Isaiah (and Ezekiel); its in¬ 
fluence was felt for many centuries afterwards in various movements 
(see above, pp.45of.). The kingdom of God is not only seen coming in 
visions but it is experienced as coming. The world is going to be changed: 
Israel is now called upon to be a light to the world and the nations 
are called upon to share in the glory of Zion. | 

This period is the precursor of the fourth p eriod, the apocalyp tic 
period during which a dualistic eschatology springs up. Owing to various; 
causes, first and foremost because of the disappointment after thosej 
high hopes and owing to the influence of a growing sense of distance in- 


1 A view such as the Yahwist’s on the moral and spiritual call of Abraham and his 
importance to world history should not be looked upon as a national hope related to 
the one just mentioned; he is rather a precursor of the major prophets. 

2 Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien II, considered the cult of central importance but also 
admitted the importance of the historical factor, though he underestimated or at 
any rate did not elaborate it, p.295f. 
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religious life, but also under the influence of Persian dualism 1 and 
Hellenistic thought, the eternal world of God above and reality on earth 
below, which is doomed, are separated; the divine is transcendentalized 
and this implies not only that the world is secularized, but also that 
this world is demonic; God and the world are separated. The differ¬ 
ence between this period of eschatology and the preceding is not only 
that the latter is actualized within the framework of time and the for¬ 
mer is not, but there is also a difference in scene of action and in per¬ 
son. We might almost say that in the time of the classical prophets 
(also, therefore, during the first period after the exile) there still is a 
unity of place and time (this world) and action (person; it is God who 
truly works). In the apocalyptic period this unity is broken; the place 
where the new kingdom is to be realized is different, for the world is 
to be destroyed and a new world is to come; the time is different, for 
we enter into eternity here; 2 and the action is different, too: there is 
not merely the activity of God through the Messianic figure, but there 
are many figures who take action, who do preparatory work, while the 
I Messiah (Messiahs) become (s) the bringer of salvation. 3 

d. Conclusions 

The eschatological vision is an Israelite phenomenon which has not 
really been found outside Israel - as has rightly been maintained by 
Mowinckel against Gressmann etc.; but it is not the wishful thinking 
of a people that had become tired of its cult (Mowinckel), it must be 
accounted for by a truly genuine Yahwism, purged from nationalistic, 
wordly and secularized expectations by the religious prophetical criti¬ 
cism. 

1 It is very probably that this influence should be recognized. We must bear in mind 
the remark of H. Gressmann, Der Messias, p. 352, that this was the influence of popu¬ 
lar religion. It is rather improbable, however, that this influence should already have 
made itself felt at the time of the generation of the exile. The influence concerns main¬ 
ly the form of the representations and may perhaps be traced back to Parseeism in 
a negative sense, for at the first contact with Parseeism (during the period of the 
exile, cf. Isa.xlv) dualism was taken up; Deutero-Isaiah opposed it fundamentally on 
monotheistic grounds, but as regards the form he used the dualistic terminology. 
Cf. J.H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 1913, pp. i86ff.; B.Reicke in RGG 3 , s.v. Iran 
IV, also H.H. Rowley, The relevance of apocalyptic; D. S. Russell, Method, p. 19; G. von 
Rad, op . ciU, (German ed. 4 , 1965, 328). 

2 We can agree entirely with Buber, Der Glaube der Propheten, when he calls the end of 
time ‘history’s coming to a standstill’. 

3 We may again point out here that this apocalyptic attitude to life was not the only one 
to develop during the Persian period. Other (eschatological) conceptions also survived; 
we may suppose that particularly in the congregation at Jerusalem, which held 
rather strong theocratical views, a view came to predominate according to which the 
renewed temple-congregation of the holy city was for the time being the fulfilment of 
the promised salvation, which only awaited its ultimate fulfilment by a messianic 
figure or by the intervention of God that would really make Jerusalem the metropolis 
of the world, dominating everything. This view is also found in later times. 
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Eschatology did not arise when people began to doubt the actuality 
of God’s kingship in the cult, but when they had to learn in the great- 
est distress to rely, in faith alone, on God as the only firm basis of life 
and when this realism of faith was directed critically against the life 
of the people so th at the coming catastrophe was looked upon as a 
divine intervention full of justice and also so that it was confessed that 
the H ol y God r emai ned unshakeable in His fidelity and love to Israel. 
Thus the life of Israel in history came to have a double aspect: on the 
one hand judgment was looked upon as near at hand and the re-crea¬ 
tion of the community of God as approaching. In this way the classi¬ 
cal prophetic religion brought about a tension completely different 
from the tension that dominates the cultic religion. People begin to 
think in terms of near future and a more distant future 1 - the latter 
indicates the limits of the horizon and must therefore, from the point 
of view of the prophet, be final; for him it is essentially an 5 acharith 
in the sense of an eschaton. Eschatology is a religious certainty which 
springs directly from the Israelite faith in God as rooted in the histo¬ 
ry of its salvation. 

The eschatological vision was possible because Israel knew its God 
as the living Lord, who is near, who in His holiness does not abandon 
this world and goes on working in history; this vision became reality 
because the prophets, penetrating into the knowledge of God’s holy 
Being, more and more experienced the discrepancy between what 
was and what should be. The final break in the ancient Israelite 
philosophy of life, with its totalitarian tendencies, which attempted to 
weld together God, the world, the people and the compatriot 2 3 into 
an unbreakable unity, is the point where eschatology breaks through; 
and eschatology is the form in which the prophets’ critical realism of 
faith maintained its confession of Yahweh, the Lord of the World. 
This basic content of eschatology is the prophetic word of God that 
Jeremiah as well as Ezekiel impress upon their people in their greatest 
distress: ‘Ye shall be my people, and I will be your God’! Justly 
Gemser 3 repeats the remark of Franz Delitzsch that the principal 
point of the hope of salvation in the Old Testament is not the Messiah, 
but the parousia , the coming of Yahweh in the near future. 4 

It was not national optimism or mythical thought that led to the 
hopes of salvation, but only the certainty of reality of God, of that 

1 H.H. Rowley, The Growth of the O.T., 1950, pp.83f. 

2 Gf. J. Pedersen, Israel; in my opinion, however, there is no justification for his view 
that this totalitarian vision is at the basis of die whole of the Israelite-Yahwistic 
conception of life. 

3 De Psalmen , III, 1949 (Tekst en Uitleg), p. 103. 

4 Cf. Edelkoort, Christusverwachting , p.6o; Kohler, Theologie, pp.224, 23of.; compare 

also A. M. Brouwer, Wereldeinde en wereldgericht , 1928, pp. 17ff. 
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God who had from the beginning linked Himself with the people as 
the holy God of the Covenant, of that God who carries His work 
into effect in spite of the sins of mankind. By this faith 1 Israel’s great¬ 
est prophet, Isaiah, not only saved Jerusalem from disaster at one of the 
most critical moments in the history of Israel, but also brought about 
that turn in the religion of his people by which it learned to think 
eschatologically, 2 on the ground of the grace revealed by God in the 
Covenant and affirmed by Him in the course of history; so that even in 
the midst of the most terrible catastrophe the people learned to place 
the future, too, entirely in God’s hands. 

Thus the message of the future king dom of God wa s born from faith 
alone , the kingdom God would reveal in Israel for the sake of the whole 
world. Tins message sprang from faith, and could only be assented to in 
faith. It came to be actualized by the author and finisher of our faith, 
Jesus Christ (Hebr.xii. 2), and through Him faith expects this promise 
to be fulfilled completely. 

The revelation of God’s salvation in history was the starting-point 
of the faith underlying the preaching of the Old Testament, the reno¬ 
vation of the whole of this earth into the kingdom of God became its 
ultimate hope. 

God called Israel to great things; the greatest of which is that He 
gave Israel visions, that through the prophets He made Israel behold 
new visions. The greatest of these visions are the coming Kingdom 
of God, and the servant of the Lord who gives up his life to atone 
for sin. 

The latter expectation was fulfilled in the coming of Jesus Christ; 
the former began to be realized in Him but awaits complete fulfil¬ 
ment in His second coming. 

Eschatology is the expression of the belief that God holds history in 
the hollow of His hand, and that He will make the history of the 
world end in complete communion between God and man, so that He 
will come as King; or, in other words, so that He may be all in all. 3 

It became of the utmost importance in the history of Israel, 4 for it 
is certainly above all due to this vision that the hope of restoration was 
preserved in Israel and that this people did not perish like so many 


1 See G. Westermann, op. cit . 

2 That does not mean supra-temporally, for in the O.T. the Kingdom of God remains 
something of this earth; here, too, the realism of Israel’s way of t h i nk i n g manifests 
itself again, in which psychic and spiritual things cannot be separated from physical 
things. That is why the ‘eschatological* element does not cancel out the national ele¬ 
ment but gives it a far wider meaning, that of universality. 

3 E. Brunner, Das Ewige als Z^unft und Gegenwart , 1953. 

4 J.H. Moltmann, op. cit. 
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small nations in those days. This clearly demonstrates the tremendous 
importance of this faith even for every-day life. 

Eschatology gave the history of the world a goal, because this his¬ 
tory is enacted ‘in a significant connection’. 1 Eschatology can give 
the history of the world a perspective 2 ; something which neither the 
ancient Eastern nor the ancient Western world could attain, 3 be¬ 
cause there world-history was looked upon as consisting of an (in¬ 
finite) chain of cyclic periods, of which the beginning and the end are 
practically the same (like the yearly cycle in nature). Compared 
with this cyclic world the Biblical philosophy of life might be called 
linear, 4 though it is preferable to keep to the idea of perspective. This 
perspective in world-history has been preserved in the Jewish- 
Christian world in widely different forms, from the most remarkable 
apocalyptic and adventist forms to the most secularized forms in 
philosophies and social views of life. 5 All these have no other founda¬ 
tion than the Biblical-religious basis; where this faith is lacking the 
perspective itself is lost, too. The only reason therefore why the Biblical 
faith can see that a future dawn will break for this world is because it 
believes in God, or rather because it faithfully hopes for the parousia of 
of God, for His coming; it lives in virtue of the fulfilment of its hopes 6 ; 
in this hope placed on God and His kingdom it gained the victory over 
the myth of eternal repetition. 7 And on account of this faith the be¬ 
liever lives in the world of freedom, as God’s child, 8 for God reigns 
as king and as such He will make His dominion perfect. 


1 Bultmann, Das Christentum als orientalische und abendldndiscke Religion, p. 15; Brouwer, 
p.17. 

2 G. van der Leeuw, Historisch Christendom, 1919, p. 193; G.J.Heering, De verwachting 
van het Koninkrijk Gods, 1952, pp. 21 yff. 

3 On the West (Greece) compare Bultmann, op. cit., and Das Urchristentum; J.N. 
Sevenster, Leven en dood in de Evangelien, 1 952, pp. 3 iff.; B. A. van Groningen, In the grip 
of the past, pp. nsff. 

4 As Cullmann did in his Christ and Time ; one must be careful, however, not to elabo¬ 
rate this view as the Christian conception of time, for God is, according to the belief of 
the Scriptures, the God of the miracle and there cannot really be question of a recti¬ 
linear view. In his latest book Heil als Geschichte, 1965, IX, Cullmann is prepared to 
modify this image; here he speaks of a ‘Wellenlinie’ rather than of a *Linie\ 

5 Cf. K.Lowith, Weltgeschichte und Weltgeschehen, 1953. 

6 Van der Leeuw, Historisch Christendom , loc . cit. 

7 When this hope disappears, the myth immediately rears its head again, as is de¬ 
monstrated quite impressively by Sartre's Huis Clos . 

8 M.Eliade, La rnythe de Vdtemel retour, 1949, p.238; G. Van der Leeuw, Urzeitund 
Endzeit, 1950 ( Eranos-Jahrbuch, 1949); K.Lowith, op. cit.; G.Pidoux, Le Dieu qui 
vient. 
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General Index 


Of several words only the most important references have been included; the same applies to the 
other indices) 


Abraham, (historical approach hardly 
possible) 26, 39; (with J) 56f. 165, 
314, 421, 457; (with E) 58, 303^; 
(with P) 62f., 170; (with the Chro¬ 
nicler) 66; (with St. Paul) 95 
Achiqar 244 

Ain Feshkha (findings at ft*) 47, 12if. 
Allegorical exegesis, see Exegesis 
Altar, (in the earliest period) 36, 246, 
255; (in connection with ceremonies 
of atonement) 266ff. 

Amphictyony 38, 290, 348 
Angel, (of the Lord) 209f.; (angels) 298, 
322, 327f., 427; see also index of 
Hebrew words: malakh , bene *elim and 
*elohim 

Animal (world) 62f., 388, 405^, 4i3ff., 
422ff. 

Anointment 365, 370,441 
Anthropology 170E, 404-429 passim; 

see also Image of God 
Anthropomorphisms 155, i83ff., 3igff., 
388; (in the history of primeval times 
and with J) i6if., 31 gf-; (in the cult) 
267ff. 

Anthropopathisms 3i9ff., 388 
Anti-cultural tendencies, (in Gen. ii-xi) 
54f., 284, 425; (to some degree with 
Amos and Micah) 55; (generally not 
found with the prophets) 87, 284^, 
425; (in the Nazirate and among the 
Rechabites) see Nazirate and Recha- 
bites 

Apocalyptic writings 35, 38, 46, 77f., 
84, 229,4o8f., 428,453ff., 457 
Apocrypha 435; (in the N.T.) 13 n. 5; 
(in the Septuagint) 86; (R.G. and 
Reformation) 16 

Ark 36, 146, 187, 210, 240, 247, 318, 
354, 357 

Atonement 26if., 2646^, 274f.,; (dyna- 
mistic background) 31, 64; («* in 
connection with the Passover) 36f., 
262, 265; (sa and the prophets) see 
Prophet (and cult); (Day of «y) 262 
Attributes, see Qualities of God 

Baalism 330; (influence of and struggle 
against **) 44, 70, 158, 319, 324IF., 
4n 

Babylon, see O.T. and the ancientoriental 
world 


Background (study of & and the theology 
of the O.T.) 2 8ff. 

Ban 336, 421 

Battle( Yahweh as God of ), see Yahweh 
Blessing, (God’s **) 340,411; (man’s «*) 
3 ° 

Blood, (as the force of life) 265, 269, 340; 
(belonging to Yahweh; not to be used) 
62, 340, 426; (at circumcision) 304 
n. 1; (sa manipulations at the various 
sacrifices) 261-267 
Blood revenge 54, 269 
Body and soul 4o6ff.; (unity of «y) 407ff. 
Breath (of Life) 338,404^, 4o6f. 

Galling 56,64,80,374,419 
Galvin 17 

Canaanite religion, see O.T. and ancient 
oriental world 

Canon i2ff., 53, 67, 85, 86f., 149; (Ju¬ 
daism) i2ff., 86, 116; (early Christian 
Church) i2ff.; (Reformation and 
R.C. Church) 15 
Casuistry 403 
Chaos 2gf., 329,333 
Chassidism 58 

Children ig2f., 340,411,422 
Chokhmah (literature of wisdom) 84,87, 
242ff., 377, 381, 390, 397f., 403 f -5 see 
Wiseman 

Christ and the O.T., see Jesus Christ and 
the O.T. 

Christian Church and O.T. 11-20, 91- 
141; see also Jesus Christ and the 
O.T., O.T. and N.T., Word of God 
Circumcision 62f., 304 
City(state) (attitude to the «y) 54L, 
284f., 365,37if. 

Clean — unclean, (in connection with the 
conception of sin) 3 if., 275; («y and 
ethics) 38if. 

Code of Hammurabi, see O.T. and 
ancient oriental world 
Collectivism, see Individualism 
Communion between God and man, (in 
J) 313; (in P) 63; (in the Torah) 64; 
(in general) 1546*., i66ff.; passim; 
I77ff., 2i6f*, 22of., 224L, 277, 31 iff., 
32 if., 336f., 447; («y with man and 
God’s Holiness) 64^, 87f., I55ff., i6of., 
164, 170, 172, 174, 178f., 258, 31 iff., 
404?.; (not a natural relationship) 
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i58ff.; i68f., I74f., 312, 338f., 383; 
(the cult and the between God and 
man) 255, 257^; (Holy Communion, 
see Lord’s Supper) 

Community 290ff. (sense of «y) 382ff., 
42 if. 

Conflicting conceptions (within the O.T.; 
between O.T. and N.T.) see O.T., 
and also O.T. and N.T. 

Conscience 379 
Consecration 264 
Corporate personality 327, 387 
Cosmic view of life 282?. 

Countenance of the Lord 21 o, 268 
Covenant i66ff., 258, 2gof., 35iff., 388f.; 
(with D) 60; (with P) 62f., i66ff.; (with 
the prophets) 75, 81, 169, 313, 447 n.; 
see also Communion, Expectation of 
salvation 

Creation, (^ narratives) see index of 
texts: Gen. i and ii; (belief in ft#) 35, 
170, 282f., 330, 33iff., 343, 432ff. 
(with Deutero-Isaiah) i93f., 33iff*., 
433f.; («s# and history) 162?., 170C, 
283f., 332ff.,432ff. 

Creed I92f., 2938*. 

Criticism (literary and historical), (rise 
of ss) 18, gsf.; (justification and 
value of «*) i8ff., gif., ii2f., i3off.; 
see also Exegesis 
Cross io7f. 

Cult, (place and meaning of the & in 
Israel’s religion) 358*., 177, 2368*., 
24585., 250ff., 28of., 355ff, 457; 
(moral element in the **) 397; (God 
not renewed in the &) 330?.; (^ 

with D) 6if.; (with P) 61-65; (in the 
Torah) 64; (hist, development of the 
(*) 35ff., 238, 252ff.; (the post- 
exilic fftf) 37b, 45m, 6iff., 86, 274; 
see also Atonement, Priest, Prophet 
and cult, Sacrifices, Sin, Temple 
Culture (appreciation 54f., 414L; see 
Anticultural tendencies 
Curse 30, 84 


D 59ff., 64f., 2i8ff, 387; (^ snd the 
nebiim rishonim) 65?.; («a and the 
prophets) sgf., 7gf., 239, 324b; 

(Deuteronomist reformation) 38, 60, 
169, 324^,359 

David, (with D) 6of.; (in the nebixm 
rishonim; the history of David) 40, 
6sf., 165, 354, 3 6 5 ff -> 44 6f -; ( in the 
Chronicles) 66, 86, 367^, 446f.; see 
also Messianism 

Day of the Lord 68-73, 79 > l 9 l > 3 ° 6 > 
439 . 445 f -» 449>456 
Dead Sea Scrolls, see Qumran 
Death 4088*.; («ss as punishment) 202, 
285^, 305, 41 of., 414; penalty) 
397, 420,426; (realm of the dead) 339 
Deborah (Song ofs*w) 34,42,276,311,326f. 


Decalogue, (the ethical more central 
than the cultic) 308, 382, 395f.; (the 
and the age of Moses) 32, 40, 327; 
(place in and importance for ethics) 
*93> 377 (contents, general) 395ff; 
(initial formula) 193, 395f.; (1st 
commandment) 326*., 327, 396; (2nd 
commandment) 396; (3rd command¬ 
ment 343f., 396; (4th commandment), 
see Sabbath; (10th commandment) 
392 f- 

Deluge, (narrative) 54, 202, 307, 313!., 
337; (not found with the pre-exilic 
prophets) 82 

Demonology 388,4261b.; (demonic traits 
in Yahweh) 106, 3oof., 303f., 306 n. 1 
Demythologization 296, 32gf. 
Deutero-Isaiah 28, 27!., 43, 76f., 193, 
272 f., 314, 33if., 438, 45 off., 457 f.; 
see also Servant of the Lord and Faith 
in Creation 
Deutero-nomy, see D 
Deuteronomist reformation, see D 
Dialectics (dialectical character of the 
O.T.) 8 7 f., 92 

Disposition (man’s ^) 3goff. 

Dogmatics (no dogmatical rules in the 
O.T.) 88, 32of.; (among other things 
in the‘doctrine’of sin) 54f., 393f., 4i6f. 
Dream 181, 228ff., 322 


E 52, 58, 64, 159, 303, 322, 343; (*> and 
the prophets), 80, 166 
Eastern-orthodox Christianity 282 
Ecstasy 68, 213, 216, 222, 22 7C, 2318*. 
’Efod, see index of Hebrew words 
Egypt, (deliverance from «*) 39, 57, 70, 
81, i93f., 259, 332, 336, 372, 396 (see 
also History); (influence of and 
comparison with Egyptian religion) 
see O.T. and ancient oriental world 
Election 88, 170, 219, 314^, 373 ; ( in 
the earliest history, with E, D, and P) 
55, 58ff., 63f.; (vocation and being 
elect) 43, 58f., 60,64f., 88, 288; (moral 
and religious background) see Moral 
background 

Enemy (love of one’s aa), see Love (of 
one’s fellow-man) 

Enthronement (feast of Yahweh’s «*) 
258, 33 °f* 

Epiphany 190 

Eschatology 35, 46, 68, 82f., i23f., 141, 

43 '. 442 . 449 f-. 453 ® 

Essenes, see Qumran 
Eternal (God is w) 328-331 
Ethics 3148*., 377-404 passim; see also 
under Decalogue, Love, Sexual, etc.; 
cf. also Moral background of the 
message of the O.T. 

Eudemonism 84, 280, 2848*., 403,425 
Evil (God and ) 3048*. 
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Exclusiveness 34?., 303, 307, 325, 384, 
396,401 

Exegesis, (allegorical and typological) 
15#., 23, 96; (typological) 137; (alle¬ 
gorical) IJ 2, I27f., 140; (historical and 
philological) 130-134, 139f.; (herme¬ 
neutical) i28fF., 134!*.; (systematical 
and theological) 130, 135!!*. 

Exodus (tradition of the) 192ft. 
Expectation of salvation 68-79, 82, 123, 
! 95^> 204, 286, 373, 436-461; (con¬ 
nection with the Covenant) 66, 337, 
444; see also Day of the Lord, Mes- 
sianism, Remnant 
Expiatio 270-275, 401 

Faith 94, 121, 166, 309; (in Isaiah) 71, 
164, 313, 437; (in Habakuk) 73 
Faithfulness of God, see index of Hebrew 
words: ’emet 

Family (also of Nations) 37off. 

Fate 202 

Father, see Parents 

Father - child relation between God and 
man I72f., 288, 413^ 461; (king as 
son of God) see King; also: Parents 
Fathers (God of the) 41 
Fear of the Lord 155, 287, 377; see also 
index of Hebrew words: Yir’at 
Yahweh 

Feasts 36f., 259ff. 

Flesh (manas ft*) 71,407 
Forgiveness 196 

Freedom (liberty) (social) 421; (spirit¬ 
ual) 287!*. 

Fulfilment, see Promise 

Gilgamesh-epic, see O.T. and ancient 
oriental world 
Glory 207f., 248 
Gnosis, 455 
Gnosticism 15 

God, (no doctrine concerning God) 156; 
(historical development of faith inGod) 
3gff.; (content of the testimony con¬ 
cerning God) 291-346; (of O.T. and 
N.T.) 105L, 157; see further Holiness, 
Love, Unity, God of the Fathers (see 
Fathers), etc. 

Gods, (polytheism in Israel?) see Poly¬ 
theism; (gods of other nations) 32b, 
43 , 302f., 326ff., 338 

Grace (mercy) of God 43, 70, 203, 312; 
(history of earliest times) 55; (J) 58; 
(D) 60 

Hands, see Imposition of hands 
Hardening of the heart 219, 305ff., 315 
Hatred (cf. also Enemy and Psalms of 
revenge) 315^, 40off. 

Heart 390ft, 408, 421; see index of 
Hebrew words: Leb 

Heathendom (Israel and «*),see Nations 
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Hemerologies 427 

Historical criticism, see Criticism 

History and revelation i88ff. 

History, (God’s activity in s») 39, 87f., 
i6if., 27if., 317^, 322, 46of.; (with J) 
56fF.; (with D) 59^, 27if.; (with P) 
62, 64; (with the prophets) 68fi; 
(with Ecclesiastes 155; see also Crea¬ 
tion and history, Egypt 
History of tradition, see Traditions- 
geschichte 

Holiness of God 233, 299-311, 3i6f.; 
(with Ezekiel) 75f.; (with Isaiah) 43, 
7if., 164, 297ft, 341; see also index 
of texts Isa. vi; (with Deutero-Isaiah) 
76F.; see also Communion between 
God and man 

Holy Communion see Lord’s Supper 
Homiletic use of the O.T. 138-142; 

(homiletics and exegesis) I38f. 
Humanity 387#., 398f., 41 gf. 

Humility 287!*. 

Hymns (temple a*, ^ of praise) 38, 46, 

86 

Hypostasis 435; see also 209f. 

Image of God (God not to be depicted) 
155, 3 ! 7, 3i9 ff *,; (man as fin) 63, 
170ft 367ft, 396 , 4 I 3 f -> 423; (** in 
man not lost nor mutilated 413 
Immortality 408,41 of. 

Imposition of hands 263, 273 
Incarnation (basis of doctrine of fin in 
the O.T.) 321 n. 3 

Individualism (and collectivism) 385ft, 
419ft, 422 

“Infallibility” of Holy Scripture 17, 99, 
116 

Inspiration (of prophets), see Prophets; 
(fin of the Holy Scriptures ) 17, 116, 
1 r 9 

Introduction of the O.T. and O.T. 

Theology 50 
Ius talionis 309 
Intercession, see Prayer 

J 5 ,f -. 54. 56ff-, 64, 311, 319, 322, 338; 

(fin and the prophets) 51, 79f., 166 
J-narrator, (in Gen. ii-xi) 54ft.; see 
also index of texts; (relation to J) 54f.; 
(relation to the prophets) 55f. 

Jealousy of God 302ft, 337 
Jerusalem, (temple at «y) see Temple; 
(destruction of fin) 51, 7if., 74, 84; 
(place of fin in hopes of the future) 72, 
75-78,444,453 

Jesus Christ and the O.T., (attitude, to 
and use of the O.T.) 1 iff., 17, 19, 89, 
99ft, 126, 382, 400, 425, 453; (God’s 
revelation in the O.T. and in J.C.) 
19, 23, 26f., 47f., 8gf., 93ft, ggf., 114, 
122ft, 141, 152, 204, 289, 378, 402f., 
46 of. 



Judaism (Jewish theology) I2ff., 12 iff., 
12688, 15688 159, 2868, 294, 315, 400, 
429, 44 of. 

Judgment 70, 738, 159, 202f., 4488; 
and salvation) 75, 20388, 233, 236, 
307f., 448, 458ff.; on other na¬ 
tions) 69, 7288, 4378 

Justice (of God’s judgements) 202; see 
register of Hebrew words: sdq 

Kenites, see O.T. and ancient oriental 
world 

Kethubim 53, 83-86; (less canonical) 
I4ff., 53, 86 

King (ship) 365-369, 438; (D) 62; 
(opposition against &) 42, 2848, 345, 
367; Son of God) 172f., 3678, 405 
Kingdom of God 888, 101, 114, 123, 

> 4 '. 338 » 373 , 43 ®, 434 , 454 , 457 , 
46of.; cf. also Kingship of God 
King-Psalms 439, 446 
Kingship of God 345, 43888, 444; see 
also Kingdom of God 
Knowledge of God 15388, 176, 178ff. } 
312 

Law, see Torah; («y among the Jews and 
with St. Paul) 138, 4788, 93IT.; (legal¬ 
istic religion after the exile) see 
Religion of Israel 
Legalistic tendencies 402 
Lie 309f.; (see White Lie) 

Lord’s Supper 48, 210 
Love (of God) 27f., 157, 204, 300, 3i2f., 
3i5ff., 402; (with Hosea) 43, 70, 164, 
203f., 305, 308, 3i2f; (Jeremiah) 74, 
305; (Ezekiel) 75; (Deutero-Isaiah) 
76?.; (Malachi) 78 

Love (man’s w), (of God) 71, 421; (of 
neighbour) 71, 315, 400 (of one’s 
enemy) 315, 400?.; (of the stranger) 
r 315,399 „ 

Lustratio 27if. 

Luther 17, 140 

Magic (struggle against ?w) 30, 303, 
326,426 

Mal’alk Yahweh, see Hebrew words 
Man (relationship between ^ and 
woman) 396, 4148, 422; see also 
Marriage and Sexual 
Manifestations 207-210 
Marriage 411; see also Wife (man and 
sy) and Sexual 
Mediators 2698, 275f., 428f. 

Messiah 44off. 

Messianism (cf. also Expectation of sal¬ 
vation) 44, 77, 82, 338, 44off., 455f., 
458ff.; (connection with David) 60, 
6 5 f., 72, 76, 86, 367^, 442, 446f., 450, 
456 

Miracle 164, 333,407, 423 

Mission 44, 76?., 314, 450; cf. also 


Nations (Israel and the **) 

Monogamy 54,41 if. 

Monotheism 32!!*., 40, 323-328, 423; cf, 
also Uniqueness and Exclusiveness 
Mono-Yahwism 34, 40, 326, (302) 

Moral background of the message of the 
O.T., (in connection with God’s holi¬ 
ness, wrath, etc.) 301, 3058^, 30888; 
(in connection with election and 
rejection) 55, 3158; (moral demands 
in Israel’s religion) 358, 307!?., 352; 
see also Ethics 

Moses, (historical approach possible to a 
certain extent) 26, 398; (as a prophet) 
27, 42, 81, 101, 158, 163, 231, 336, 
347; (his message concerning God) 32, 
40, 31 of., 327, 3638; (the cult in his 
days) 368 

Mysticism (mystical experiences of the 
prophets) 68,222,228,232 n. 1; (mys¬ 
tical idea of life) 283, 318 
Mythical conceptions 29, 54, 3298, 335, 
358 , 442 

N.T. and O.T., see O.T. and N.T. 
Name, (names of God) 34288; (D’s 
name-theology) 2088, 2478 
Nationalism 101, 325m 457; (J) 56; 
(E) 58; (in connection with holy 
war) 336; (struggle against as) 4off., 
1678, 3148 (national limitations in 
ethics) 399ff.; see further Communion 
between God and man (not a natural 
relationship), Prophets (false «*<), Day 
of the Lord 

Nations (Israel and the ^) 73, 748, 768, 

87, 337 , 37 lf -> 374 ff -> 43 6f -> 

457 J (with E) 58; see also Univer- 
salism, Mission 

Naturalism 3988, 171, 331 n. 2 
Nature, (God and «*) 171, 180, 2068, 
282f8, 3338, 33888, 42288; (God’s 
revelation in & and in history) 878 
n. 3-, 155, 182, 318, 3228, 335, 4328; 
see further Creation, History 
Nazirate 153, 2788, 301 
Nebiim rishonim 658; (relation to J, E, 
D) see J, E, D 

New-Year festival 38, 258, 260, 3308 

Obduracy, see Hardening of the heart 
Old Testament, (Unity of the ) 508, 
53, 79, 101; conflicting ideas within 
the «s) 508, 86f8, 101, 3218; (sprung 
from prophecy) 5188, 798, ioiff., 252; 
(«s* and religion of Israel) 2468, 5188, 
83,1488,252 

Old Testament and ancient oriental 
world, (principles) 24, 92, 115, 167, 
2308; (facts) 

1 Assyria and Babylon 206, 224 n., 231, 
254ff., 277, 307, 331, 341, 37gff., 410, 
421, 426f.;(Gilgamesh) 56, 303, 305, 
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380, (Utnapishtim) 268, 390, 400 

379 , 395 , 420 

2 Mari 168, 231 

3 Ras Shamra (Ugarith) 36f., 174, 206, 

228,258,330 ^ 

4 Canaan 46!., 231, 238, 2471., 3301., 
34if., 344f.; cf. also Baalism; (El- 
Amarna) 344 

5 Egypt 33f., 231, 381 

6 Kenites 181,2o6f., 225,291, 382 

7 Parseeism4io } 455,458 

8 various i7off., i8ofb., 232ff., 237ff., 
379-402, 4ogff., 4 I 9 ff *> 42®ff., 435ff., 
442, 458AF.; Mesha-inscription 303, 
343 n. 3; Lachish 343 n. 3 

Old- and New Testament 15ft, 94ff., 
i57f.; see also Jesus Christ (God’s 
revelation in Jesus Christ and in the 
O.T.); (distinction between O.T. and 
N.T.) 1 oof., i2off., i24f., i36ff.; 
(Unity of ft*) 26ff., 95^, i04ff.; 
(organic unity) 28, 100, 12 iff., 137; 
(unity of perspective) i23f.; (O.T. and 
N.T. in the early Christian church) 
i3ff., 94ff.; (attitude of Luther and 
Calvin to ft*) 17L; (use of the O.T. 
in the N.T.) 127f. 

Omnipotence (God’s ft*) 36, 42f.; 337 
Original sin, see Sin 

P 52, 6iff.; (ft* and the prophets) 61, 
6 3, 81 

Paradise, (narrative) 54, 313, 378f., 
41 off., 4i4ff., 422f.; (not in the pre- 
exilic prophets) 81 
Parents 371, 396 
Parousia 455,459,461 
Particularism 79,86, 315,437 
Passover 36f., 238, 259 
Penitence 270, 288; see Repentance and 
Servant of the Lord 

People, (origin of Israel as a w) 336, 
372ff., 382ff.; (J) 57f-; (Israel as 
God’s ft*) 65, 373, 457; (with J) 56ff.; 
(with D) sgf.; (with the prophets) 80, 
82, 88, 373 

Philosophy of life 30, 333ff., 433 “* 

Piety 58f., 83, 159, i64ff., 276-289; 

passim 312 
Placatio 267^ 271 
Polygamy 377, 398f., 412 
Polytheism (in Israel?) 32ff., 51, 344 
(gods of other nations), see Gods 
Poverty 425 n. 1 

Prayer (intercession) 220, 26gf., 279!., 
428 

Priest 37f., 223ff., 236ff., 263ff., 369^; 
(ft* and prophet) 238!.; (after the 
exile) 37f., 45?.; see also Cult, Temple 
Primeval history, see Paradise, Creation, 
and index of texts Gen. ii-xi 
Promise g8f.; (ft* and fulfilment 51 n.i, 
80, i23f.), cf. Typology 
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Prophecies (unfulfilled ft*) 22 if. 
Prophetic message (in the whole of the 
O.T.) 24f., 42f., 52f., ioiff., H3f., 
159, l6 3 ff *, 23 iff-, 252, 38if. 

Prophetic perfect 220, 323 
Prophets (prophetical books) 67ff., see 
also the index of texts; (the ft* and 
their message) 68f., 79ff., i63f., ig2ff., 
i97ff., 22if., 23off., 26gff., 310, 322, 
38if.,439ff.,447ff.; (inspiration of the 
ft*) 182, 2i3f., 222f., 318 n. 3; (did 
not teach new doctrine) 68, 310, 326; 
(** and cult) 32, 35fi, 37, 4 6 , 68f., 74, 
78, 81, 88, 93, 251, 263, 267, 3071., 
381; (cultic ft*) 67f., 73, 218, 234f.; 
(ft* and nationalist, false, prophets) 
42f-> 59, 73f-> 82, 159, 229, 306, 446; 
(post-exilic ft*) 38,44ff., 77ff. 
Providence (God’s ft*) 57, 84f., 337, 
34 1 

Psalms 83, 257, 274, 276ff., 288 
Psychology, see Soul 
Psycho-physical unity 409 n. 

Qualities of God 42, 296, 311 
Quarreling with God 160 
Qumran 106, 12 if., 126 

Ras-Shamra, see O.T. and ancient 
oriental world 

Realism (Biblical ft*), 181, 404, 460 
Rechabites 55, 122, 284, 32sf. 
Reconciliatio 262, 272 
Redeemer (Redemption) I93ff., 335 ^- 
Rejection 87, 169, 219, 316 
Religio-historical research 19, 22ff., 92, 
95f., 113L, 129, i44ff.; see also O.T. 
and ancient oriental world 
Religion of Israel, (ft* and the O.T.), see 
under O.T.; (historical development) 
23, 25f., 29ff.; (after the Exile) 45, 52, 
273ff., 276f., 288f., 428!.; see also 
Cult-, Priest-, Prophet-, Temple- 
after the Exile; on the later develop¬ 
ment cf. Judaism; (ft* and ancient 
oriental world) 24; see further O.T. 
and ancient oriental world (history of 
Israel’s religion and the theology of 
the O.T.) i43ff. 

Remnant (conception of the ft*) (see also 
Expectation of salvation) 55, 68f., 73, 
82, 203, 34/, 374, 445 n 
Repentance (ft* of God) 82, 88, 220, 
307, 316, 320; (ft* of man) 60, 270 
Responsibility (collective) 386f.; (in¬ 
dividual) 386f. 

Resurrection 287,409,454 
Retribution 202, 309; (with D) 60 
Revelation 176, 177ff., 345f. (Hebrew 
words for ft*) 188; (ft* and nature) 
2o6f.;(ft# and history) i88ff.; (Self ft*) 
i82ff.; (history of ft*), (the principles) 



23 ff., U 4 ff-» ,2 3 ff-» la 9 > * 49 ; (the 
facts) 28-48; 167 

Revenge (psalms and prayers of ft*) 84, 
111,280,402 

Righteousness of God 307ff.; (with Amos, 
Micah, Habakkuk and Ezekiel) 42, 

69 ff*, 73 , 75 „ 

Sabbath 64, 258, 261, 395 
Sacrament 47, 65, 2638*., 274; (ft* al 
theology) 44 

Sacrifices 255, 26iff., 271, 281; (in 
primeval history) 36, 56; (sin- and 
guilt-offerings) 31, 63C, 262fF.; see 
also Atonement, Cult, Prophet and 
cult 

Sanctuary (see also Temple) 245ff. 

Satan 304f., 428 
Satisfactio 267f., 272, 275 
Seeing God 155, 161 

Servant of the Lord 28, 76f., 100, 196, 
234. 273, 444. 45■> 4®°: (message of 
the ft* met with little response) 44L, 
77, 274, 453; see also Deutero-Isaiah, 
Suffering; Index of Hebrew words 
'ebed; index of texts Isa. lii f. 

Sexual (attitude to ft* life) 34 °f*» 4 II ^*> 
414 

Shema 294, 323 

Sin 54f., 196, 202ff., 285^, 401, 410- 
418; (dynamistic conception of ft* ; sin 
as a stain) 31, 258, 272; (God’s holi¬ 
ness and man’s ft*) 7if., 258; (general 
sinfulness) 55, 64L, 285k, 414^-; (in 
the O.T. and with St. Paul) 285,41 of., 
416; (ft* by error) see index of Hebrew 
words: bishegagah 

Sinai (narratives of Mount ft*) 58, 310, 
336; (not found with the prophets) 81 
Slave (bondwoman, slavery) 389, 397, 
421 

Son of God 328 (the king as ft*), see 
King 

Son of Man 453,455f. 

Soul 406; see index of Hebrew words: 
nefesh 

Spirit of God 75, 79, 90, 2ioff., 322, 
452; (in connection with the prophets) 
74, 181, 2i3f., 222, 228, 234, 318; 
see also Breath (ft* of life) 

State 353,371 

St. Paul (attitude to the O.T.) i3f., 93ff.; 
(in connection with the law and the 
doctrine of sin), see Law, Sin 
Stranger 315, (372, 37 6 )> 397 , 399 , 42 i 
Substitution 274L 

Suffering io7f., 413; (in connection with 
Servant of the Lord) 28, 44, 76f., 166, 
196, 272ff., 452; (as God’s punishment 
and as penitence) 202, 271, 305, 334, 
417; (the mystery of ft*) 317 
Survivals (in Israel’s religion) 298., 329, 
429; see also O.T. and Ancient oriental 
world 


Symbols 210, 24of., 279 
Syncretism (influence of and struggle 
against ft*) 38, 41-45, 156, 279, 284, 
3 2 4 > 357 , 40L 4 2 7 ^ 

Temple 241, 247ff., 255^ 259; (not 
created) 255, 371; (opposition against 
the building of the ft*) 36, 42, 284, 
318; (ft* at Jerusalem) 37, 61, 247, 
299f., 324, 357ff.; (its destruction 
foretold) 71, 74; (ft* after the exile) 
45 ,6i> 77 f*> 86, 2 53 , 2 55 ,3^0 
Thanksgiving 46, 260, 267, 274, 277 
Theocracy 360, 367^*.; (with D) 43, 60, 

367 

Theogony 329, 332 

Theology of the O.T. 50, 143-152, I 53 , 
156 

Thought (nature of Israelite ft*) 320, 
393^460 ... . 

Torah, (indication, instruction, revela¬ 
tion) 14,28,44f., i55,223ff.,227,238ff., 
241, 248, 386, 402; (the Pentateuch) 
13k n. 5, 53, 61, 6 4 ff., 93, 11 7 , 226; 
(its component parts and contents) 
53—65; (unity of and conflicting 
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